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THE OOMUONfWEALTH. 

OfioimgLL’s Burra and ParrAva Lira.*— Barvbonv’s PAiajA]irai7.---OiUD^ hadn 
PBOTB cnm^-'pBAaa wren HoijiAm-«A raw PASDTAra!ra.*--lNmiao<muN osf ras 
B0rAUBTB.---6TAra or liimora.-*-WAB wira Spain. -^Jancaioa cioNg[inuuu>.--<Su^^ 
AND DoAra or Admiral Blaks.— Bohnstio ADMiNirt&AnoNr or OBOMWiOLb— •K umbln 
P amiON AND Advxob.--Biinkibs: tarsn.—Sxqknms or ran Pbovncitoil— IXxb D&ath 
Ara OixAUAOim 

Otjver Gbomwkix, in whose hands the dissolution of the 
Parliament had loft the whole power, civil and mill- loss. ^ 
tary, of throo kingdoms, was horn at Huntingdon, 
the last year of the fomer contuiy;, of a good family ; 
though he liimsolf, hein^ the son of a second brother, inho- 
ritod but a small estate Irom his latlier. In the course of his 
education he had boon sent to the uniyorsity, but Ids genius 
was found little fitted for the cahn and elegant occupations 
of learning, and he made small proficiencies in his studios. 
He even threw himself into a dissolute and disorderly course 
of life ; and ho consumed in gaming, drinking, debaucheiy, 
and country riots, the more early years of his youth, and 
dissipated part of his patrimony. All of a sudden the spirit 
of reformation seized him ; he married, afiuotod a grave and 
com|>oBod behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour 
of tho puritanioal party, and ofTerod to restore to every one 
whatever sums ho had formerly ^ined by gaming. The 
same vehemence of temper winch uad transpoitod him into 
the extremes of pleasure now diutinguishou Ins religious 
halnts. His house was the resort of all tho zealous dergy of 
the party; and his horoitality, as well as his libemities 
to tho sUeuced and deprived ministers, proved as chargeable 
VOL. V. 8 
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as his former debaucheries. Though he had acqxiircd^a tole- 
rable fortune by a maternal uncle, he found hia aHHirs so 
injured by his expenses, that he was obliged to take a farm 
at St. Ives, and apply himself for some years to agriculture 
as a profession. But this expedient served ratlior to involve 
him in ferther debts and difficultios.^ Tlio long pniyors 
which he said to his family in the morning, and again in the 
afternoon, consumed his own time and that of his jilough- 
men ; and he reserved no leisure for tho ctuu of Iuh h'ltiporal 
affairs. His active mind, superior to tho low occupatioiiu 
to which he was condemned, preyed upon itselJ'; ainl ho 
indulged his imagination in visions, illuminaticntH, revela- 
tions, the great nourishment of that hypochomlriaual temper 
to widchhe was ever subject. Urged by bis wanlM and his 
piety, he had made a portw with llambdon, Ium near kiiis- 
man, who was pressed only by tho latter motive, to tranH{iort 
himself into ISfew England, now hocomo the rotresat of the 
more zealons among tlie pivitaiucal ])arty ; and it Wiut an 
order of council whioh obliged thorn to diseiuliark and ruiuain 
in England. The Earl of Bedford, who pOKHesKod a largo 
estate in the Fen country, noar tlio Isle of Ely, having 
undertaken to drain those morasses, was obliged tt» apply to 
the king ; and by the powers of the prerogative, he got cum- 
missionerB appointed, who conducted tliat work, and divided 
the new acquired land among the sevond proprlotorH, llo 
met with opposition from many, among whom Uromwell 
distinguidied himself; and tins was tlio lirHl jnibliu option- 
tunity whidi he had met with of discovering the factious 
zeal and obstinacy of his ciharactor. 

From acmdent and intrigue ho wtu chosen by tlio town of 
Cambridge member of tlio Long Parliament. His domestic 
a&irswere then in ^at disorder; and lui seeitiud not to 
possess any talents which could qualify hint to rise in tliat 
public sphere into which ho was now at last onUn-od. Itu 
person was ungraceful, his dross slovouly, his voice untunable, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obscure, and omlmrramul. The 
fervour of his spirit fiequeutly prompted him to rise in 
the House, hut he was not lieard willi attention ; Ids luuna, 
for above two years, is not to bo found oftouer tliau twice in 
any committee ; and those committoos into wliioh ho was 
mitted were chosen for a&irs whioh would moru iuteruKt tito 
zealots than the men of bosiuoss. In oomporisou of tiio elo- 
quent speakers and fine gentlemen of the llousu bo was 
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entirely overlooked ; and bis friend Hambden alone was ac- 
quainted with the depth of bis genius, and foretold that, if 
a civil war should ensue, be would soon rise to eminence and 
.distinction. 

Cromwell himself seems to have been conscious where his 
strength lay ; and paitl;^ &om that motive, partly from the 
uncontrollable fiiry of bis zeal, bo always joined that parly 
which pushed every thing to extremities against Ae king. 
He was active in promoting the famous remonstrance, whiw 
was the signal for all the ensuing commotions ; and when, 
after a long debate, it was canied by a small majority, he 
told Lord Falkland that, if tlio question had been lust, he 
was resolved next day to liave convoi'tod into ready money 
the remains of his fortune, and immediately to have loft the 
kingdom. Nor was this resolution, he said, peculiar to himself ; 
many others of his party he know to be oc]ually determined. 

He was no less than forty-throe years ol ago when he first 
embraced the military profession ; and, by force of genius, 
without any mtister, ho soon bocame an excellent officer, 
though perhaps he never reached the fame of a consummate 
commander. He raised a ti’oop of horse, fixed his quarters 
in Cambridge, exerted great severity towards that uiriversity, 
wliich zoalotrsly adhered to the royiU party, and showed 
himself a imui who would go all lengtlis in favour of that 
osiuso which ho had ospousod. lie would not allow his soldiers 
to peridox their heads with those subtlotics of fighting hy 
the king’s authority against his person, and of oboying his 
majesty’s o(Mnurands signified by beth Houses of Parliament : 
ho plainly told tliom that, if ho met the king in battle, he 
would fire a pistol in his face us readily as agtviust any otlier 
man. His troop of horse he soon augmented to a regiment ; 
tuul ho first instituted that disclplino and inspired that spirit, 
whidr rendered tire })arlimnoirtary anuios in the end victo- 
rious. Your tmops,” said lie to llumbdeii, aceording to his 
own account,* “ <^^^0 most of tlunn old decayed serving men 
and ta]>stors, and such kind of fellows ; the king’s ibrees are 
oom)K>sod of ^utlomen’s younger sous and ])ersous of good 
quality. And do you think tiiat tlio mean s];>lrits of such 
base and low follows as ours will over he able to encounter 
goutlomon that have honour and courage and resolution in 
them? You must get men of spirit, and take it not ill tliat 
1 say, of a spirit that is likely to go as for as goutlemou will 

* Cuuiwuncu hglU at WUUuliull 
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go, or else I am suro you ■will still bo boji'tcn, as you liu'vo 
Si'tberto been in. every encounter.’^ He did as lie proposed. 
He enlisted "the sons of freeholders and fimnors. lie care, 
fully invited into his regiment all the zealous fanatics 
throughout England. When they "wore collected in a body, 
tbeix enthusiastic spirit still rose to a higher pitch. Their 
colonel, £rom his own natural character, as well as froiu 
policy, 'was sufficiently inclined to increase the flsuiio. Ho 
preached, he prayed, he fought, ho punished, ho rewarded. 
The wild enthusiaam, together with valour and diHciplino, 
still propagated itself; and all men cast their eyes <jn so 
pious and so successful a leader. From low coinntauds ho 
rose "with great rapidity to bo really ilio first, though in ap- 
pearance only the second in tho anny. ^ Hy frawl and 
violence he soon rendered himself tho first iit tlut state. In 
proportion to the inwease of his authorit;^ his talents always 
seemed to expand themselves ; and lie displayed every day 
new abihties, which bad Inin dormant till tho \'ery onu*rgt)uce 
by which ■tiiey were called forth into action. All Europe 
stood astonMied to see a nation so turhuhtut and ntmuy, 
who, for some doubtful encroachments on ihoir privilegos, had 
dethroned and murdered an oxcollont prince, uoKuotulod from 
a long liue of mouarohs, now at last subdued and reduced to 
slavery by one, who, a few years before, w«\h no better tluin 
a private gentieman, whose luuno was not known in the 
nation, and who was little regaxdod oven in that low sphoiu 
to which he had always been confined. 

The indignation entertained by tho p^plo against an autho>' 
lity founded on such manifest usurpation was not so violent 
as might naturally he expected. Ooiigratulatory addrossois 
the first of the kind, were made to Cromwell by tho fleet, by 
ffie army, even by many of the chief corpoiations and ctnm- 
ties of England, hut especially by tho sovural ooiigrogsittons 
of saints dispersed throughout the kingdom.'* Tho niyalUta, 
though they could not love tho man who hml hubruod his 
hands in the blood of their sovereign, oxpootod mom lonity 
firom him, than from the jealous and im^Miriutis ropnblicaiis 
who had hitherto governed. Tho prosbytonatw wore pleased 
to see those men, by whom tliey had boou outwithsl and 
expelled, now in their tom expelled and outwithsl by their 
own servant; and they applauded him for tiiis hwt net of 
violence upon the Parliament. These two parties cumixwod 
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the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in some tolerable 
temper. All men, likewise, harassed wiw wars and factions, 
were glad to see any prospect of settlement; and they 
deemed it less ignominious to submit to a person of such 
admirable talents and capacity, than to a few ignoble enthu- 
siastic hypocrites, who, under the name of a republic, had 
reduced them to a cruel subjection. 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were the 
party whose resentment he had the greatest reason to appre- 
hend That party, besides the independents, contained two 
sets of men, who are seemingly of the most opposite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united by a similitude of genius 
and of character. The first and most numerous were the 
millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, who insisted that, do- 
minion being founded in grace, all distinction in magistracy 
must be aboushed, except what arose from piety and holiness ; 
who expected suddenly the second coming of Chiist upon 
earth ; and who pretended that the saints in the mean wmle, 
that is, themselves, weip alone entitled to govern. The second 
were the deists, wliohadno other object than political liberty, 
who denied entirely the trutli of revelation, and insinuated 
that all the various sects, so heated against each other, were 
alike founded in folly and in error. Men of such daring 
geniuses were not contented witti the ancient and legal forms 
of civil government, but challenged a degree of freedom 
beyond what they expected over to enjoy under any monarchy. 
Martin, Cliallonor, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, 
wore OHtoomed the hotuls of this small division. 

The deists wore perfectly liated by Cromwell, because he 
had no hold of enthusiasm by which ho could govern or 
overreach lltom ; ho therefore treated them with groat rigour 
and disdain, and usually douominatod them the /mtltens. As 
the millenarians had a great interest in the anny, it wai 
much more important for liim to gain their coniidenco ; and 
tlioir sisso of understanding afibrded him great facility in de- 
ceiving them. Of late years it had boon so usuid a topic of 
conversiitiou to discourse of Parliameuts and councils and 
senates, and the soldiers thomselveH htul boon so much accus-- 
tomod to enter into that spirit, that Cromwell thought it 
re<][uisite to establish somotTnug which might bear tlie moe of 
a commonwealth. Ho supnosod that G-och in his providence, 
had tlirown the whole rigiit, us well as power, of govern- 
ment into liis bauds \ and without any more ceremony, hy 
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The Dutch amhassadors endeavoured to enter into negotia" 
tion vdth this Parliament ; but though Proteetants, and even 
Presbyterians, they met with a had reception from those who 
pretended to a sanctity so much superior. The Hollanders 
were regarded as worldly-minded men, intent only on com- 
merce and industry, whom it was fitting the saints ^ould 
first extirpate, ere they undertook that great work, to which 
they believed themselves destined by Providence, of subduing 
Antichrist, the man of sin, and extending to the uttermost 
bounds of the earth the kingdom of the Bedeemer.'^ The 
amhassadors finding themselves proscribed, not as enemies of 
Englan^ but of Ohrist, remained in astonishment, and knew 
not which was most to be admired, the implacable spirit or 
egregious folly of these pretended saints. 

Cromwell began to be ashamed of his 'legislature. K he 
ever had any design in summoiting so preposterous an as- 
sembly, beyond amusing the populace and the army, he had 
intended to alarm the clergy ana lawyers ; and he had so far 
succeeded as to make them desire any other government, 
which might secure their professions, now brought into 
danger by these desperate fanatics. Cromwell himself was 
dismtisfied that the Parliament, though they had derived all 
their authority from hinfi^ began to pretend power from the 
Lord,* and to insist already on their divine cormoission. He had 
been careful to summon in his writs several persons entirely 
devoted to him. By concert, these met early ; and it was 
mentioned by some among them, that the sitting of this Par- 
liament any longer would be of no service to the nation. 
i2ih Dm. hastened, therefore, to Cromwell, along with 

Bouse, their speaker ; and by a formal deed, or 
assignment, re^ored into his hands that supreme authority 

Aooqptod. Tievor of Korahoou Botum, Bpolmaa of Watlme. 

Bodoemod, Ocnupton of Battle. Bo Faithful, Johior of Britung. 

Faint tkoti Howit of HoathfleiUL Fly Debate, BobortB of the name. 

Moke Feaoe, Heaton of Heie. Fight tho good Fight of Faith, Wluto of Bmor. 

God Howard, Smart of Fivehurat More Fruit, Fowlor of Biut Halloy, 

Standfuat on High, Stringer of OowhuiBt Hope fbr, Bonding of the aomo. 

Barth, Adams of Warbleton. GraooAil, Harding of Lowes. 

OoUfid, Lower of the same. Woop noi^ Billing of the same. 

Kill Bin, Pimple of Witbam, Browur of OkiJiam, 

See Bromo's Travels into England, p. 279. “OramweU," says Olovebnd, *'haih boat 
np his draniB doain through the Ola Teotoment. You mav learn the genoal^ of our 
Saviour by the names of lua regiment. Tho muBto^'mastor has no other ust than tho first 
ehapteir d St. Matthew.*' Tho brother of this Praiso^God Bareixme bad for n&ims ff 
Chiitt had not dMlfor you had hem damned, Poreltfna. But tho people, tirod of this 
long name, retained only the last word, and oommonlygave himtheapj^lationof 
Feme'^one. 

^ ThurloOf vbL i p, 278. 591, Also Stohbe, p. 01, 02. > Thurloo, voL i. p. 808. 
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wliclL they had bo lately received from him. General 
Harrison and about twenty more remained in the House ; 
and that they mi^ht prevent the reign of the saints from 
coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the 
chair, and began to draw up protests. They were soon in- 
terrupted by Colonel White with a pa^ of soldiers. He 
asked them what they did there? “We are seeking the 
Lord,” said they. “ lihen you may go elsewhere,” replied 
he ; “ for to my certain knowledge he has not been here 
these many years.” 

The mint^ being now in appearance, as well as in reality, 
the sole power which prevailed in the nation, OromweU 
thought nt to indulge in a new fancy : for he seeius not to 
have had any dehherate plan in all these alterations. Lam- 
bert, his creature, who, under the appearance of obsequi- 
ousness to him, iudulged in unboiinded ambition, proposed 
in a council of officers to adopt another scheme of govern- 
ment, and to temper the libeiriy of a commonwealth by the 
authoril^ of a single person, who should be known by the 
appellation of protector. Without delay, ho prepared cwimw«ii 
what was called tke instrument of ffoiien^uneeit, conisfati~, >iu«iop»- 
ing the plan of this now legislature ; and as it was 
supposed to be agreeable to the general, it was immediately 
voted by the council of officers. Cromwell was declared pro- 
tector, and with great solemnity installed in that high office. 

So little wore these men endowed with the spirit of legis- 
lation, that they confessed, or rather boasted, that they had 
employed only four days in drawing this instrument, by which 
the whole government of tliroe kingdoms was protended to 
be regulated and adjusted to all succeeding generations. 
There appears no difficulty in believing them, wheu it is 
considered how crude and undigested a system of civil polity 
they endeavoured to establish. The chief articles of the 
instrument are those : a council was apix)iuto(l, which was 
not to exceed twenty-one, nor bo less than thirteen, persons. 
Those were to enjoy their office during life or good beliaviour ; 
and in case of a vacancy, the remaining members named 
tluree, of whom the protector chose one. The protector 
was appointed supreme magistrate of the commonweal^ ; 
in his name was all justice to lie administered ; from him 
were all magistracy and honours derived ; he had the power 
of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and trea^n ; to 
him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. The right of 
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peace, war, and alliance, rested in him ; hut in those pan- 
ticulars he was to act by the advice and with the consent of 
his council. The power of the sword was vested in the pro- 
tector jointly with the Parliament, while it was sitting, or 
wii^ the council of state in the intervals. He was obliged 
to summon a Parliament every three years, and allow them 
to sit five months, without adjournment, prorogation, or dis- 
solution. The hills which they passed were to be presented 
to the protector for his assent ; but if within twenty days it 
were not obtained, they were to become laws by tho authority 
alone of Parliament. A standing army for Great Pritain 
and Ireland was established, of twenty thousand foot and tOTi 
thousand horse ; and funds were assigned for their support. 
These were not to be. diminished without the consent of tho 
protector, and in this article alone ho sissumod a negative. 
During the intervals of Parliament, the protector and council 
had the power of enacting laws, which Were to be valid till 
the next meeting of Parliament. The chancellor) treasnror| 
admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the 
chief justices of both the benches, must be chosen with tho 
approbation of Parliament; and in the intervals, witli tlio 
approbation of the council, to be afterwards ratified ly Pnr- 
hament. ^ The protector was to enjoy his office during lilb, 
and on his death the place Was immediately to bo stippliod 
by the council. This was the instrument of govenimont 
enacted by the council of officers, and solemnly sworn to by 
Oliver Cromwell. The council of state, named by tho instru- 
Inent, were fifteen men entirely devoted to the protector, 
and, by reason of the opposition among themselves in party 
and principles, not likely ever to combine against lum. 

Cromwell said that he accepted tho cQgnity of protector, 
merely that he might exert the duty of a constable, and pro- 
SKcve peace in the nation. Aflfe.irs indeed were brought to 
that pass by the furious animosities of tho several factions, 
that the extenmve authority, and even arbitrary power, of 
Botae first magistrate was become a necessary evil, in order 
to keep the people ftom relapsing into blood and confusion. 
Tho independents were too small a party ever to ostablish a 
poD^ar government, or entrust the nation, where they had 
so little interest, with the free choice of its ropresontativos. 
The prwhyterians had adopted the violent maTims of person 
cation, inoompatihle at all times with tho poaco of somoiy, 
much more with the wild zeal of those numorous sects whidh 
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prevailed among the people. The royalists were SD,:mnch 
enraged by the injuries which they had suffered, that .the 
other prevailing parties would never submit to them, who, 
they knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the 
ancient laws, to take severe vengeance upon them. B!ad 
Cromwell been guilty of no crime out this temporary usurpa- 
tion, the plea of necessity and public good, which he alle^d, 
might be allowed, in every view, a reasonable excuse for his 
conduct. 

During the variety of ridiculous and distracted scenes, 
which the civil government exhibited in England, the mili- 
tary force was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unanimity ; 
and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to all 
foreign nations. The English neet, consisting of a hundred 
sail, and command ty Monk and Dean, and under them by 
Pen and Lawson, mot, near the coast of Flanders, with the 
Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by Tromp. 
The two republics were not inflamed by any national anti- 
pathy, and their interests very little interfered ; yet_ few 
battles have boon disputed with more flerce and olistinate 
courage than wore those many naval combats which were 
fought during this short but violent war. The desire of 
remaining solo lords of tlio ocean, animated these states 
to an honourable emulation against each other. After a 
battle of two days, in the flrst of which Dean was killed, 
the Dutch, inferior in the size of their ships, wore obliged, 
with great loss, to retire into their harbours. Blake, towards 
the end of the flght, joined his countrymen vdth eighteen 
sail. Tlie English fleet lay off the coast of Holland, and 
totally interrupted the commerce of that republic. 

The ambassadors whom the Dutch had sent over to En^ 
land gave them hopes of peace. But as they could obtain 
no cessation of hostilitios, the states, unwilling to suffer any 
longer the loss and dishonour of being blockaded by the 
enemy, made the utmost efforts to recover tlteir injured 
honour. Never on any occasion did the power and vigour 
of that republic appear in a moro conspicuous light. In 
a few weeks they had repaired and mannod their fleet; and 
they equipped some ships of a larger sizo than any which 
they had nitliorto sent to sea. Tromp issued out, determined 
again to fight tho victors, and to dio rather tluui to yield 
tho contest. Ho mot with tho onomy, commanded by ^ 
Monk, and both sides immediately rushed into tho ^ 
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combat. Tromp, ^llantly animatmg^bis men, with his sword 
drawn, was shot through the heart with a muslcet ball. 
This event alone decided the battle in fevonr of the !English. 
Though near thirty ships of the Dutch were sunk and taken, 
they nttle regarded tbia loss compared with that of their 
brave admiral. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for peace were continually 
advancing. The states, overwhelmed with the expeiue of 
the war, terrified by their losses, and mortified by their de- 
feats, were extremely desirous of an accommodation with 
an enemy whom they found, by experience, too powerful 
for them. The ki-ng having shown an inchnatiou to servo 
on board their fleet, though they expressed their sense of 
the honour intended them, they declined an offer which 
might inflame the quarrel with the English commonwealth. 
The great obstacle to the peace was found, not to be any 
animosity on the part of the English, but, on the contrary, 
a desire, too earnest, of union and confedera<^. Oromwoll 
had revived the chimerical scheme of a coalition with tlie 
United Provinces ; a total conjunction of govemment, privi- 
leges, interests, and counsels. This project appeared 
so wild to the states, that they wondered any man 
of sense could ever entertain it ; and they refused to enter 
isth And. conferences with regard to a proposal, which 
could serve only to delay any practicable scheme of 
accommodation. The peace was at last signed by Oromwoll, 
Place wtih now invested with the digniiy of protector; and it 
HoUiad. proves sufficiently that the war had been impolitic, 
since, after the most signal victories, no terms more advan- 
tageous could be obtained. A defensive loa^u wras made 
between the two republics. They agreed oa^ of tliem to 
banish the enemies of the other ; those who had been con- 
cerned in the m^sacre of Amboyna were to bo punished, if 
any remsmed sdive ; the honour of the flog was yielded to 
the English ; emhty-five thousand pounds were stijiulatod to 
be paid by the Dutch East India Company for losses which 
the Engli^ Oonmany had sustained; and tlio iidand of 
Polerone in the East Indies was promised to bo ceded to 
the latter. 

Oromwell, jealous of the connexions between the royal 
&mily and that of Orange, insisted on a separate artiole, 
that nei'&er the young pnnee nor any of his family should 
ever he invested with the dignity of stadtholder. The pro* 
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vince of Holland, strongly prejudiced against tbiat oi&ce, 
which they esteemed dangerous to liberty, secretly ratified 
this article. The protector, knowing that the other pro- 
vinces would not be induced to make such a concession, was 
satisfied with this security. 

The Dutch war being successful, and the peace reason- 
able, brought credit to Cromwell’s administration. An act 
of justice, which ho exercised at home, ^ave likewise satisfac- 
tion to the people ; though the regularity of it may, perhaps, 
appear somewW doubtnil. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to 
the Portuguese ambassador, and joined with him in the same 
commission,'^ fiinoyiim himself to be insulted, came upon the 
exchange, armed and attended by several servants. Dy mis- 
take, he fell on a gentleman whom he took for the person 
that had given him the offence ; and having butchered him 
with many wounds, he and all his attendants took shelter in 
the house of the Portuguese ambassador, who had connived 
at this base enterprise.' The populace surrounded the house, 
and threatened to set fire to it. Cromwell sent a guard, who 
seissed all the criminals. They were brought to trial : and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the ambassador, who 
pleaded the pnviloges of Ids office, Don Pantaleon was 
executed on Tower^ill. The laws of nations wore here 
plainly violated: but the crime committed b^ the Portu- 
guese gentlemm was, to the last degree, atrocious : and the 
vigorous chastisement of it, suiting so well to the undaunted 
clmracter of Cromwell, was universally approved of at homo, 
and admired among foreign nations. The situation of Por- 
tugal obliged that court to acquiesce ; and the ambassador 
soon after signed with the protector a treaty of peace and 
alliance, which was very advantageous to the English oom- 
merce. 

Another act of severity, but necessary in his situation, 
was at the very same time exeroisod by the protector, in 
the capital punishment of Gerard and Yowul, two royalists, 
who were ^usod of conspirmg agaiiut his life. Ho had 
erected a high court of justice for their trial ; an infringe- 
ment of the ancient laws, wliich at tlds time was become 
fiimiliiu, but one to which no custom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether un- 
mana^able. The restless Lilbum, for new o&noes, had 
been brought to a now trial ; »id had boon acquitted vtrith 

^ TiaxUio, toL iL p, ISa > IbM. toL i, p. 616 . 
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new tiimnph. end exultation. If no other method of con- 
viction had been devised during this illegal and unpopular 
government^ all its enemies were assured of entire im‘< 
puniiy. 

The protector had occasion to observe the prejudices on- 
spdofSBpt. tertained against his government by the disposition 
A new Ru- of the Parliament) which he summoned on the third 
’**““*■ of September, that day of the year on which he 
gained his two great victories of Dunbar and Worcostor, and 
which he always regarded as fortunate for him. It must bo 
confessed that, if we are left to gather Cromwell’s intentions 
from his instrument of government, it is such a motley piece, 
that we cannot easily conjecture whether ho seriously meant 
to establish a lyranny or a republic. On one hand, a firat 
magistrate, in so extensive a government, seemed uccoinsary 
bout for the dignity and tranquillity of the state ; tuid the 
authority which he assumed as protector, was, in some 1*0- 
spects, inferior to the prerogatives which the laws eutnwted 
and still entrust to the king. On the other hand, the legis- 
lative power which he reserved to himself and council, 
together with so great an army, independent of the Xhut*- 
liament, were bad prognostics of his intention to submit to a 
civil and legal constitution. But if this were not his inten- 
tion, the method in which he distributed and conducted tlio 
elections, being so favourable to liberty, forms an iii<x>u- 
sisten^ which is not easily accounted for. Ho do(irlved 
of their right of olectiem all the small boroughs, places the 
most exposed to influence and cormption. Of ftiur hundred 
members, which represented England, two hundred and 
seventy were chosen by the counties. The rest were oleotud 
by London, and the more considerable corporations. The 
lower populace too, so easily guided or deceived, wore ex- 
cluded ftom the elections : an estate of two hundred jyounds 
value was necMsary to entitle any one to a vote. The 
elections of this Parliament were conducted with iwrfoot 
freedom ; and excepting that such of the royalists us hi^d 
home arms against the Parliament and all tiieir sons were 
excluded, a more ftdr rej^sentation of the people could not 
be desired or expeeted. ihirty members were returned from 
Scotland ; as many from Ireland. 

The , protector seems to have been disappointed, whou 
be found that all these precautions, wliioh were prolMibly 
nothing but covers to his ambition, had not procured him 
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the confidence of the public. Though Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration was less odious to every party than that of any other 
party, yet was it entirely acceptable to none. The royalists 
had been instructed by the Mng to remain quiet, and to 
cover themselves under the appearance of repi^licans ; and 
they found in this latter faction such inveterate Imtred 
against the protector, that tliey could not wish for more 
zealous adversaries to his authority. It was maintained by 
them, that tho pretence of liberty and a popular election 
was but a new artifice of this great deceiver, in order to lay 
asleep the deluded nation, and give himself leisure to rivet 
their chains more securely upon them : that, in the instru- 
ment of government he openly declared Ids intention of 
still retaining tho same mercenary armj^, by whose assist- 
ance ho had subdued the ancient established government, 
and who would with less scruple obey him in overturning, 
whenever he should please to order them, that now system, 
which he himself had boon pleased to model : tliat being 
sensible of the danger and uncertainty of all military govern- 
ment, he eixdoavuiucd to intennis: some appearance, and but 
an appearance, of civil administration, and to balance tho 
army uy a seeming consent of the people. That the absurd 
trial, which he had made, of a Parliament elected by him- 
self, appointed perpetually to elect their sucoossors, plainly 
proved, tliat he aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, 
was totally averse to a free I'epublican government, and 
possessed not tliat mature and ueliborato reflection which 
could quality him to act the part of a legislator : that his 
imperious character, which had betrayed itself in so many 
incidents, could never seriously submit to leg,d limitations ; 
:por would tlio very image of popular government bo longer 
upheld than while comunuablo to his ai'bitnix^ will and 
pleasure ; and tliat the best policy was to oblige him to 
tiiko off the mask at ouoo ; atiu eitliei’ submit eiitiroly to that 
Parliament which ho had summoned, or, by totally rojeeting 
its authority, leave liimsolf no resource but in his seditious 
and enthusiastic army. • 

In prosecution of those views, tho Parliament, liaving heard 
tlie piotoctor’s s][)oooh, throe hours loiig,'^ and having chosen 
Lontlial for thoir speaker^ immediately oiitored into a dis- 
cussion of tho preieudod iustrumout of govonunent, and of 
that authority which Cromwell, by tho titie of protector, hiid 
n Tlittrlgc» vqI. ii 
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assumed over the nation. The greatest liberty "was used in 
arraigDing this new dignity j and even the personal character 
and conduct of Cromwell escaped not without censure. The 
utmost that could be obtainedlby oflScers and by the court 
pariy, for so they were called, was to protract the debate by 
arguments and long speeches, and prevent the decision of a 
question, which, they were sensible, would be carried against 
Ihiem by a great majority. The protector, surimsed luid 
enraged at this refractory spirit in the Parliament, which 
however he had so much reason to expect, sent for them to 
the painted chamber, and with an air of groat authority 
inveighed against their conduct. He told them, that nothing 
could be more absurd than for them to dii^ute his title ; since 
the same instrument of government which made them a Paiv 
liament, had invested him with the protectorship j that some 
points in the new constitution were supposed to be funda- 
mentals, and were not, on any pretence, to bo altered or dis- 
puted ; that among these were the government of the mition 
by a single person and a Parliament, their joint authority 
over the army and militia, the succession of now i^irlia- 
ments, and liberty of conscience ; and that, with regsird to 
these particulars, there was reserved to him a negative voice, 
to which, in the other circumstances of government, ho con- 
fessed himself nowise entitled. 

The protector now found the necessity of exacting a 
security which, had he foreseen the spirit of tho House, he 
would with better grace have required at their first meeting." 
He obli^d the members to rign a recognition of his autho- 
rity, and an engagement not to propose or consent to any 
alteration in the government, as it was settled in a single 
person and a Parliament; and he placed guards at the door 
of the House, who allowed none but eubscribers to enter. 
Most of the members, after some hesitation, submitted to this 
couditiou ; but retained the same refractoiy spirit which 
they had discovered in their first debates, llie instrument 
of government was taken in pieces, and examined, article hy 
article, with the most scrupuious accuracy ; very free topics 
were advanced with the general approbation of the House : 
and during the whole course of their proceedings, they 
neither sent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice 
of him. Being informed that conspiracies wore entered into 
between the members and some malecontent officers^ Its 

■ Thnrbe, toL li. p. 620 . 
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Ixastened to the dissolution of so dangerous an assembly. By 
the instrument of goyemment, to which he had sworn, no 
Parliament could be dissolved till it had sitten five less. 
months ; but Cromwell pretended that a month con- 
tained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practised in paying the fleet and army.** The 
full time, therefore, according to this reckoning, being 
elapsed, the Parliament was ordered to attend the protector, 
who made them a tedious, confused, angry harangue, and 
dismissed them. Were we to judge of Cornwell’s capacity 
by this, and indeed by all his other compositions, we mould 
be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But in the 
great variety of human geniuses, there are some which, though 
they see their object clearly and distinctly in general, yet, 
when they come to unfold its parts by discourse or writing, 
lose that luminous conception which they had before attained. 
All accounts agree in ascribing to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, 
unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to 
disguise his meaning : yet no man's actions were ever, in 
sudi a variety of difficult incidents, more decisive and 
judicious. 

The electing of a discontented Parliament is a proof of a 
discontented nation : the angry and abrupt dissolution of that 
Parliament is always sure to increase the general discontent. 
The members of this assembly, returning to their counties, 
prop^ated that spirit of mutiny which wey had exerted in 
the House. Sir Harry Vane and the old republicans, who 
maintained ihe indissoluble authority of the Long Parliament, 
encouraged the murmurs against the present usurpation; 
tiiough they acted so cautioi^y as to give the protector no 
handle against them. Wildman and some others of that 
party carried still fiirthor their conspiracies against the pro- 
tector’s authority. The royalists, (mserving this general ill- 
will towards the establishment, could no longer be retained 
in subjection ; but fancied that every one who was dissatis- 
fied like them, had also embraced the same views and inoUna- 
tions. They did not consider that the old parliamentary 
party, though many of them were displeased with Cromwell, 
who had dispossessed them of their power, were still more 
apprehensive of any sneoess to the royal cause ; whence, be- 
sides a certain prospect of the same conseguenoe, they had 
so much reason to dread the severest vengeance for their 
past trauBgroBsions. 

VOL. V. 


0 
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asBumed over tiie natioii. The greatest liberty "was used in 
arraigning this new dignity ; and even the personal oliaraoter 
and conduct of Cromwell escaped not without censure. The 
utmost that could he obtained by officers and by the court 
party, for so they were called, was to protract the debate by 
arguments and long speeches, and prevent the decision of a 
question, which, they were sensible, would bo carried against 
them by a great majority. The_ protector, suri)rised and 
enraged at this refractory spirit in the Parliament, which 
however he had so much reason to expect, sent for them to 
the painted chamber, and with an air of groat authority 
inveighed against their conduct. He told them, that nothing 
could be more absurd than for them to dispute his title ; since 
the same instrument of government which made them a Par- 
liament, had invested him with the protectorship ; that some 
points in the new constitution were supposed to bo funda- 
mentals, and were not, on any pretence, to bo altered or dis- 
puted ; that among these were the government of the nation 
by a single person and a Parliament, their joint authority 
over the army and militia, the succession of now Parlia- 
ments, and liberty of conscience ; and that, with regard to 
these particulars, there was reserved to him a negative voice, 
to whidi, in the other circumstances of government, ho con- 
fessed himself nowise entitled. 

The protector now found the necessity of exacting a 
security which, had he foreseen the spirit of the Houhu, ho 
would with better grace have required at their first mooting.'* 
He obliged the members to sign a recognition of his autiio- 
rity, and an engagement not to propose or oonsont to any 
aJteration in the government as it was settled in a tdngb 
person and a Parliament ; and he placed guards at the door 
of the House, who allowed none W subscribera to enter. 
Most of the member^ after some hesitation, submitted to this 
condition ; but retained the same refractory spirit which 
they had discovered in their first debates. The instrument 
of government was taken in pieces^ and examined, article by 
article, with the most scrupulous accuracy : very free topios 
were advanced with the general approbation of the House : 
and during the whole course of their proceedings, they 
neither sent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice 
of him. Being informed that conspiracies wore entered into 
between the members and some maleoontent effieexs, he 
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hastened to the dissolution of so dangerous an assembly. By 
the instrument of government, to which he had sworn, no 
Parliament could bo dissolved till it bad sitten five igss. 
months ; but Cromwell pretended that a month con- J*®- 
tained only twent;^-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practised in paying the fleet and army?* The 
full time, therefore, accormng to this reckoning, being 
elapsed, the Parliament was ordered to attend the protector, 
who made them a tedious, confused, angry harangue, and 
dismissed them. Were we to judge of Cromwell’s capacity 
ly this, and indeed by all his other compositions, we imould 
be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But in the 
^at variety of human geniuses, there are some which, though 
wey see their object clearly and distinctly in general, yet, 
when they come to unfold its parts by discourse or writing, 
lose that luminous conception which they had before attained 
All accoimts agree in ascribing to Cromwell a tiresomo, dark, 
unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to 
disuse his meaning : yet no man's actions were ever, in 
sudx a variety of difficult incidents, more decisive and 
judicious. 

The electing of a discontented Parliament is a proof of a 
discontented nation : the angry and abrupt dissolution of that 
Parliament is always sure to increase the gonend discontent. 
The members of this assembly, returning to their counties, 
propagated that spirit of mutiny which uiey liad exerted in 
the House. Sir Harry Vane and the old republicans, who 
maintained the indissoluble authority of the Long Parliament, 
encouraged the murmxirs against the present usurj>ation; 
though they acted so cautiously as to give the protector no 
handle a^nst them. Wildman and some otheiti of that 
party carried still &tthor their conspiraoies against the pro- 
tector’s authority. The royalists, miserving tins general ill- 
will towards the establishment, could no longer to retiunod 
in subjection ; but fancied that every one who was dissatia* 
fled like them, had also embraced tlie same views and iuclina* 
tions. They did not consider that the old parliaa^entary 
party, though many of them wore displeased with Cromwell, 
who had dispossessed them of their powef, were still more 
ajmrehensivo of any success to the ro;^l cause ; whence, be- 
sidro a certain prospect of tiie some consequence, they had 
so much reason to dread the severest vengeance for their 
past transgressions. 

VOL, V. 
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In concert with the king, a con^iTwy ww onten«i into 
hv the royaUste thronghout JBnglaml, and a da; 
iTrfS;. of general rismg appointed. IntomntiOTi of this 
io 7 .i]»tk j paiOT i was convey ea to Oromwoll. 1 ho pnitoctors 
administration was extremely vigilant. 1 hirlco. Ins socrfr 
S^d spies everywhere. Manning, who had to 

the^W’s family, kept a regular con*o«i)onflenco with him. 
And not difrionlt to obtain intulhgcnco of a con- 

federacy, so generally diffused among a pirty who valued 
themselvea more on zeal and courage than on and 

sobriety. Many of the royalists wore tlmiwn into priKon. 
Others; on the approach of the day, wore torrified witli the 
danger of the undertaking, and romaiucil at hoino. In on© 
place alone the conspiracy broke into notion. Pon- 
iiaM«. Gkoves, Jones, and other giMitlomou of the 

west, entered Salisbnry witli about two hunilri«l horne, at 
the very time when the sheriff and judgos worn holding tlw 
assizes These they made prinonoi'M, and tlwy i»i*o«lain»CHl 
the king. Contrary to tlioiv expoctatioiiH, they mvivotl no 
accession of force; so provalont was the torr<ir of tho ostalh 
lished government. Having in vain wiin<h,‘r<rtl nlniut for 
some time, they were totally discounigod ; and ona troop of 
horse was able at last to suppress them. 'I’ho Itnulors t»f the 
conspiracy, being taken prisonors, woro oapitallv punwhod. 
The rest were sold for slaves, and IransiKirtwl to Ikrlwdoeii. 

The ea^ subduing of this inaurroction, which, hy tho bold- 
ness of the undertaking, struck at liiirt a groat forror into 
the nation, was a singular felicity to tho nr<>ti‘«tor, who conld 
not, without danger, liave brou^t together any CNiiiHidonkble 
body of his mucous army, iu order to Muppri^w it. Tlte 
very insurreolion itself ho r^rdod os a fortunate ovont: 
since it proved the reality ot those conspintciuri whudi his 
BTiftTniM, on every occasion, roprcsunteil os iitum l!oiioii%. 
invented to colour his tyrannioal HovoriticM. He resolved to 
keep no longer any terms with the royalists, who, thoiightliey 
were not perhaps the most implacablo of his onetnioii, were 
those whom he oould oraress undor the nuwt plaiiMtdo jire- 
tences, and who met witn least couutouaiitt’H and protoutbu 
from his adherents. Ho issued an edict, with tho cuiisunt of 
his council, for exacting tho tenth {louny from that whelo 
party ; in order, as he pretended, to make them my tlto ox- 
penses to which their mutinous disposition centiiiuaiiy osposod 
^ public. Without regard to oompouitioiu^ articles of caps* 
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tulatioii, or acts of indemnity, all the royalists, liowever 
harassed with former oppressions, were obliged anew to re- 
deem themselves by great sums of money ; and many of 
them were reduced by these multiplied disasters to extreme 
poverty. Whoever was known to be disaffected, or even lay 
under any suspicion, though no guilt could be proved against 
him, was exposed to the new exaction. 

In order to raise this imposition, which commonly passed 
by the name of decimation, the protector instituted twelve 
major-generals, and divided the whole kingdom of England 
into so many military jurisdictions.** These men, assisted by 
commissioners, had power to subject whom they pleased to 
decimation, to levy all the taxes imposed by the protector 
and his council, and to imprison any person who ^ould be 
exposed to their jealousy or suspicion ; nor was there any 
appeal &om them but to the protector himself and his 
'council. Under colour of these powers,| which were suffi- 
ciently exorbitant, the major-generals exelrcised an authority 
still more arbitrary, and acted as if absolute masters of the 
property and person of every subject All reasonable men 
now concluded that the very mask of liberty was thrown 
aside, and that the nation was for ever subjected to military 
and despotic government, exercised not in the legal manner 
of European nations, but according to the maxims of eastoni 
tyranny* Not only tlie supremo mapstrate owed Ids autho- 
rity to illegal force and usurpation ; ho had parcelled out the 
people into so many sub^visions of slaveiy, and had dele- 
gated to his inferior miidsters tl'ie same Unlimited authority 
which he himself had so violently assumed. 

A government totally rotary and despotic is almost sure, 
after some time, to fall into impotence and languor : but 
when it immediately suocoods a legal constitution, it may, at 
first, to foreign nations, appear very vigorous and active, 
and may exert with more unanimity that power, ^irit, and 
riches, which had boon acquired under a better iurm. It 
seems now proper, aftor so long an interval, to look sand of 
abroad to the general state of Europe, and to con- 
sider the measures whidi England at tins time embraced 
in its negotiations with the neighbouring princes, Tho 
moderate temper and unworlike genius of the' two last 
princes, the extromo difiicultios under whidb they laboured 
at homo, and tho great security which they enjoyed from 

• Uiiit. Tol. XX. p. 48a 
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foreign enemies, had rendered them negligent of tlm transac- 
tions on the continent ; and Sngland, duiing their roigns, hjwl 
been in a manner overlooked in the general system of Xj!m’o})o. 
The bold and restless genius of the protector led him to ex- 
tend his alliances and enterprises to every part of Olunsten* 
dom ; and partly from the ascendant of his magnanimous 
spirit, partfy from the situation of foreign kingdoms, the 
weight of Elngland, even under its most lugiil and hiim'st 
princes, was never more sensibly felt than during tliis unjust 
and violent usurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the most signal and most destruc- 
tive that had appeared in modem annals, was at last fiuishe<l 
in Germany and by the treaty of Westphalia were com- 
posed those fatal quarrels which had been excited by the 
Palatine’s precipitate acceptance of the crown of Dohomiii. 
The young Palatine was restored to part of his dignities and 
of his dominions.' The rights, privileges, and authority of 
the several members of the Germanic body wore fixed and 
ascertained : sovereign princes and free states were in some 
degree reduced to obedience under laws : and by the valour 
of the hOToic Gustavus, the enterprises of the active KiohuHou, 
the intrigues of the artful Maxarino, was in part ofToctod, 
after an infinite expense of blood and treasure, what had 
been fondly expected and loudly demanded from the feeble 
effoi^ of the pacific James, seconded by the scanty supplies 
of his jealous Parliaments. 

Sweden, which had acquired by conquest largo dominions 
in the North of Germany, was engaged in enterprises whidhi 
promised her, from her success and valour, still more exten- 
sive acquisifilons on the side both of Poland and of Denmark. 
Charles X., who had mounted the throne of that kingdom 
after the voluntary resignation of Christina, being stimulated 
by the &me of Giutavus, as well as by his own martial dispo- 
sition, carried his conquering arms to the south of the Baltic, 
and gained the celebrated battle of Warsaw, which had boon 
obstinately disputed^ during the space of Inreo days. The 
protector, at the time his alliance was courted by every 
power in Europe, anxioudy courted the alfianoe of Sweden ; 
and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a Protestant 

» la 164a 
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power of such renown, even though it threatened the whole 
North with conquest and suHection. 

The transactions of tibie Parliament and protector with 
France had been various and complicated. The emissaries 
of lUchelieu had furnished fuel to the flame of rebellion, 
when it first broke out in Scotland ; but after the conflagra- 
tion had diffused itself, the French court, observing the mate- 
rials to be of themselves sufficiently combustible, found it 
unnecessary any longer to animate the British malecontents 
to an opposition of their sovereign. On the contraiy, they 
offered their mediation for composing these intestine dis- 
orders ; and their ambassadors, mom decency, pretended to 
act in concert with the court of England, and to receive di- 
rections from a prince with whom their master was connected 
by so near an affinitv. Meanwhile, Biohelieu died ; and soon 
aror him the French king, Louis NHL, leaving his son, an 
infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of Austria, regent 
of the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine succeeded Iticholieu m 
the ministry ; and the same plan of general policy, though 
by men of such opposite characters, was still continued in the 
French councils. The establisliment of royal authority, the 
reduction of the Austrian :&mily, were pursued with ardour 
and success ; and every year brought an accession of force 
and grandeur to the French monarchy. Not only battles 
were won, towns and fortresses taken ; the genius too of the 
nation seemed gradually to improve, and to compose itself to 
the imirit of dutiful obedience and of steady enterprise. A 
Gondc, a Turenne, were formed ; and the troops, animated 
by their valour, and guided by their discipline, acouired 
every day a greater asoondaut over the Spaniards. All of a 
sudden, ^m some intrigues of the cou:rt>, and some discon- 
tents in the courts of judicature, intestine commotions wore 
excited, and everything relapsed into confusion. But theso 
rebellions of the P'rench, neitlior onnoblod by tlie spirit of 
libe:^, nor dispaced by the ffinatical extravagances which 
distin(^hed the Jiritish civil wars, woro conducted with 
li'Me bloodshed, and made but a small impression on, the 
minds of the people. Though secondeil by the force of Spam, 
and conducted by the Prince of Oonde, the malecontents, in a 
little time, wore oitlior expelled or subdued ; and the French 
monarchy, having lost a row of its conquest^ returned with 
fresh vigour to tlio acquisition of now dominion. 

Thu Queen of England and her son Charles, during these 
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comniotioJis, passsd most of their time at Pans and notwith- 
stajiding their near connexion of blood, received but few 
civilitiea, and still less support, from the French court 1-Iad 
the queen-regent been ever so much inclined to assist the 
English prince, the disorders of her own affairs would for a 
long have rendered such, intentions impracticable. The 
banished queen had a moderate pension assigned her ; but it 
was so ill pmd, and her credit ran so low, that one morning, 
when the Cardinal de Eetz waited on hor, she infonned him 
that her daughter, the Princess Henrietta, was obliged to lie 
a-bed, for want of a fire to warm her. To such a condition 
was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a queen of England, and 
daughter of Henry IV. of France ! 

The English Parliament, however, having assumed the 
sovereignty of the state, resented the countenance, cold as 
it was, which the French court gave to the unfortunate 
monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the English 
merchants compained, they issued letters of reprisal upon 
the French ; and Blake went so fiix as to attack and soixe 
the whole squadron of ships, which were carrying supplios 
to Dunkirk, then closely besieged by the Spaniards. That 
town, disjointed of these supplies, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The French ministry soon found it necessary to 
change their measures. They treated Charles with such 
affected indifference, that he thought it more docent to with* 
draw, and prevent the indignity of being desired to leavo 
the imgdom. He went first to Spaw, thence he retired to 
Oolc^ne ; where he lived two years on a small pension, about 
six thousand pounds a year, paid him by the court of hVaiice, 
and on some contributions sent him by his Mends in Engw 
l«md. In the management of his family, he discovered a 
disposition to order and economy; and his temper, dioorMl, 
careless, and sociable, was more than a sufficient commusoi- 
tion for that empire of which his enemies had bereaved him. 
8ir Edward Hyde, created lord chancellor, and tiie Marquis of 
Ormond, were his chief friends and confidante. 

If the French ministry had thought it prudent to bend 
under the English Parliament, they deemed it still more 
necessary to pay deference to the protector, when he 
assumed the reins of government. Cardinal Massarine, by 
whom all the councils of Franco were directed, was artful 
and vinlant, supple and patient, false and intriguing ; dear* 
ouB ramer to prevail by dexterity than violouco, ana pl aottt g 
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his honour more in the final success of his measures, than in 
the splendour and magnanimity of the means which he em- 
ployed. Cromwell, by his imperious character, rather than 
by the advantage of ms situation, acquired an ascendant over 
■&is man ; and eve]^ proposal made by the protector, how- 
ever unreasonable in itself, and urged witn whatever in- 
solence, met with a ready compliance from the politic and 
timid cardinal. Boui’deauz was sent over to England as 
minister ; and all circumstances of respect wore paid to the 
daring usurper, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
bis sovereign, a prince so nearly related to the royal family 
of France. With iLide&ti|able patience did Bourdeaux con- 
duct tliis negotiation, which Cromwell seemed entirely to 
neglect ; and though privateers, with English commissionB, 
committed daily depredations on the French commerce. 
Mazarine was content, in hopes of a fortunate issue, stiU to 
submit to these indi^ties.' 

The court of Spam, less connected with the unfortunate 
royal fimily, and reduced to greater distress than the French 
monarchy, had been still more forward in her advances to 
the prosperous Parliament and protector. Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, was the first public minister 
who recognized the authority of tlie new republic ; and in 
return for this civility, Ascliam was sent envoy into Spain by 
the Parliament. No sooner had this minister arrived at 
Madrid, ihan some of the banished royalists, inflamed by that 
inveterate hatred wliioh animated the English factions, broke 
into his chamber, and murdered him, together with his 
secretary. Immediately they took sanctuary in the churches ; 
and, assisted by the general &vour which every whore at- 
tended the royal oauso, were enabled, most of them, to make 
their escape. Only one of the criminals suffered death ; and 
the Parliament seemed to rest satisfied with this atonement. 

Spain at this time, assailod every whore by vigorous 
enemies from without, and labouring under many internal 
disorders, retained notliing of her fonner grandeur, except 
the haughty pride of her counsols, and the hatred and 
jealousy of her neighbours. Portugal had rebelled, and 
established her monarchy in the house of Braganza : Oatalonia, 
oomplaining of violated piiviloges, had revolted to Fraaoe : 

* Thurloot Viil Hi. p, lOi). 019. 058. In tUo troiUy, wlM wiui ulmOi ttto long mogih 
tiutirmi tho prutootorB zuimo vab inHOrtud bcifbxo Uio Kvmioh kingQ In IhnI copy wiiSth 
ruiiuiJxuid iu Ifluglaiul, Tliurloo^ vuL vi. p» 110. Buo Ourttwr. vol viL |s 178* 
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Naples was shaken with popular convulsions : the Low 
Countries were invaded with superior forces, and seemed 
ready to change their master : the Spanish in&ntry, anciently 
BO formidable, had been annihilated by Gonde in the fields of 
Bocroy : and though the same prince, bani^ed iBhrance, sus- 
tained, by his activity and valour, the fallmg fortunes of 
Spain, he could only hope to protract, not prevent, the ruin 
with which ihat monarchy was visibly threatened. 

Had Cromwell understood and regarded the interests of 
his country, he would have supported the declining condition 
of Spain against the dangerous ambition of France, and pre- 
served that balance of power, on which the greatness and 
securiiy of England so much depend. Had he studied only 
his own interests, he would have maintained an exact 
neutraliiy between those great monarchies ; nor would he 
have hazarded his ill-acquired and unsettled power, by 
provoking foreign enemies, who might lend assistanco to 
domestic faction, and overturn his tottering throne. But his 
magnanimity undervalued danger : his active disposition, and 
avidity of extensive glory, made him incapable of repose : 
and as the policy of men is contmually warped by their 
temper, no sooner was peace made with Holland, t^n he 
began to deliberate what new enemy he should invade mth 
his victorious arms. 

The extensive empire and ^et extreme weakness of 
■WawiOi Spain in the West Indies; the vigorous courage 
sp«in. and great naval power of England; wore cir- 
cumstances which, when compared, excited the ambition 
of the enterprising protector, and made him hope that 
he luight, by some gainful conquest, render for ever illus- 
strious that dominion which he had assumed over his 
country. Should he fail in these durable aco[uisitione, the 
Indian treasures, which must every year cross the ocoan to 
reach Spain, were, he thought, a sure prey to the English 
navy, and would support his military force without liis laying 
new bnrdens on the discontmitod people. From hVauco a 
vigorous resistance must be expected : no plunder, no con- 
quests, could be hoped for ; the progress ofnis arms, oven if 
attended with success, must there be slow and gradual : and 
the advantages acquired, however real, would ho loss striking 
to the multitude, whom it was his interest to allure. Tho 
royal fomily, so closely connected with the French fiionaroh, 
might receive great assistance from that neighlbouring king- 
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dom ; and an army of Frencli Protestants, landed in England, 
would be able, be dreaded, to unite the most opposite factions 
against the present usurpation.* 

These motives of policy were probably seconded by his 
bigoted prejudices; as no human mind ever contained so 
strange a mnsture of sagacity and absurdity, as that of this 
extraordinary personage. The Swedish alliance, though 
much contrary to the interests of England, he had contracted 
merely from his zeal for Protestantism ;* and Sweden being 
closely connected with France, he could not hope to m aintain 
that coniederaty, in which he so much prided himself, should 
a rupture ensue between England and this latter kingdom." 
The Hugonots, he expected, would meet with better treat* 
ment, wMe he enga^d in a dose union with their sove- 
reign.'' And as the Spaniards were much more Papists than 
the French, were much more exposed to the old puritanical 
hatred," and had even erected we bloody tribunal of the 
in quisition, whose rigours they had refused to mitigate on 
Cromwell’s solidtation f he hoped that a holy and merito- 
rious war with such idolaters could not fail of protection from 
heaven.* A preacher likewise, inspired, as Was supposed, by 
a prophetic spirit, bid him go and prosper : calling him a s^one 
cui <yui of the nunmtains viithout Imids, that would breo^ the 
pride of the Spmim’d^ crush Antichrist^ ard. make way for the 
pwriiy of the Gofpel over the whole worlds 

Actuated equally by those bigoted, these ambitious, and 
these interested motivos, the protector equipped two con- 
siderable squadrons ; and while he was making those prepa* 
rations, the neighbouring states, ignorant of Tiis intentions, 
remained in suspense, and looked with anxious expectation 
on what side the storm sliould discharge itself. One of these 
squadrons, consisting of tliirty capital ships, was sent into 
the Mediterranean under Blake, whose frme was now spread 
over Europe. No English iloet, except during the Crusades, 
had over before sailed in those seas ; and from one extremity 
to the other, tliuro was no naval force, Christian or Ma* 

* 800 tiiie aocount of Iho nogoUationa with Fmnoo and Bpoio, by voL I 

p. 759. 

* Ho propoaod to Swodon a ffonoral loaguo and oonfSndoiaoy of aU tlie Frotartuiti. 
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homotaji, able to resist them. The Boman pontiff, 'wiiose 
'Weakness and ■whose pride equally provoked a'ttacks, droaded 
invasion from a power which professed ■the most invctorato 
enmity against him, and which so little regulated its move- 
ments by the usual motives o£ interest and prudence. Blake, 
i»niariTig anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained £n>m 
the Duke of Tuscany reparation for some losses whidi tho 
TCngliHb commerce had formerly sustained from him. He 
next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the doy to make tx)aco, 
and to restrain his piratical subjects from liirtiior violences 
on the English. He presented himself before Tunis; and 
having there made the same deimmds, tlio dey of that 
repubne bade bim look to the castles of Porto Earino and 
Qoletta, and do his utmost. Blake needed not to l)0 roused 
by such a bravado : he drew his ships close up to tlio uiistles, 
and tore them in pieces with his artillery. Ifo sent a nu- 
merous detachment of sailors in ■their longboats into tho 
harbour, and burned every ship which lay tlioro. This Iwld 
action, whidh. its very temerily, perhaps, rendered wifij, was 
executed ■with little loss, and filled all that part of the world 
with the renown of English valour. 

The other squadron was not equally successful. It was 
Jinuuca commanded by Pen, and carried on hoard four 
emquKed. tliouBand men, under the command of Venables. 
About five thousand more joined them from Barbfuloos and 
St. Christopher’s. Both these oificors wore inclined to tho 
king’s service;'* and it is pretended that Cromwell was 
obliged to hui^ the soldiers on board, in orcler to })ro- 
vent the execution of a conspiracy which liad been foniio<l 
among them, in &vour of tlio exiled fiunily." The ill suo- 
cess of this enterprise may justly bo aecrtliod, as much to 
the injudicious schWes of the protector,' wlio planned it, as 
to the bad execution of the officers by whom it was con- 
dnoted. The soldiers were the refuse of tlie whole army : llio 
forces enlisted in the West Indies wore tlio most protliji^te 
of mankind: Pen and Venables wens of incompatiUo bun* 
pers : the troops were not fumidied with arms fit for sudi 
an expedition: their pro'visions wore dofeotivo lioth in quan- 
tity and quality: all hopes of pillage, the best incentive to 
valour among such m®, wore refused the soldiers and sea- 
men : no dire^ons or intelligonco wore given b) conduct tlio 
officers in their enterprise : and at tho same time they wore 

<> Obtaadim. • Vita D. Botwioi, p. IM. 
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tied down to follow the advice of commissioners who discon- 
certed them in all their projects.* 

It was agreed by the admral and general to attempt St. 
Domingo, the only place of strength ia the island 
of Hispaniola. On the approach of the English, ^ 
the Spaniards, in a fright, deserted their houses, and fled 
into the woods. Contrary to the opinion of Venables, the 
soldiers were disembarked, without guides, ten leagues dis- 
tant from the town. Tlicy wandered four days tlirough the 
woods without provisions, and, what was still more intoler- 
able in that sultry climate, without water. The Spaniards 
recovered ^irit, and attacked them. The EngCsh, dia- 
couraged with the bad conduct of their offleers, and scarcely 
alive from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, were unable to resist. 
An inconsideraUo number of the enemy put the whole army 
to rout, killed sis hundred of them, and chased the rest on 
board their vessels. 

The English commanders, in order to atone as much as 
possible for this unprosporous attempt, bent their course 
to Jamaicsi, which was surrendered to them without a blow. 
Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both oi 
them sent to the Tower by the protector, who, though com- 
monly master of his flery temper, was thrown into a violent 
passion at this disappointment. He had made a conq^uest of 
greater importance than he was himself at flmt time aware 
of ; yet was it much inferior to the vast projects which he 
had formed. He gave orders, however, to support it by 
men and money ; and that island has ever sinoe remained 
in the hands of tlie English ; the chief acquisition which 
they owe to the enterpiisii^ spirit of Oromwoll. 

As soon as the news of this expedition, which was an un- 
warrantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, 
the Spaniards declared war against England, and 
Boiled all the ships and goomi of English morohants, of 
which they could make themselves masters. The commerce 
with Snain, so profitable to the English, was out off ; and 
near fiitcen hundred vessels, it is computed,* foil, in a fow 
years, into the hands of the enemy. Inake, to whom Monta^ 
gne was now joined in command, after receiving new orders, 
prepared himself for hostilitios ogniust the Spaniardc. 

* Biudioi'B Nayiil Hlftov7. Boo ftlao Oario'* Collcwtiooe vol. it p* Mk 
voL lU. |). 505. 
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Several sea officers, having entertained scniples of con- 
science 'with regard to the justice of the Spanish war, threw 
up their commissions and retired.* No commands, they 
thought, of their superiors, could justify^ a war which was 
contrary to the principles of natural equily, and which the 
civil magistrate had no right to order. Individuals, they 
maintained, in resigning to the public their natural liberty, 
could bestow on it only what they themselves were possess^ 
of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could invest 
it with no authority of commanding what is contrary to the 
decrees of heaven. Such maxims, mough they seem reason- 
ably are perhaps too perfect for human nature ; and must 
be regarded as one effect, though of the most innocent and 
even nonouiable kind, of that spirit, partly fanatical, partly 
republican, which predominated m England. 

Blake lay some time off Cadiz, in expectation of intorccpt> 
ing the Plate fleet, but was at last obliged, for want 
of water, to make sail towards Portugal. Captain 
Stayner, whom he had left on the coast, with a squadron of 
seven vessels, came in sight of tiae galleons, and im- 
mediately set sail to pursue them. The Spanish 
admiral ran his ship ashore : two others followed his ex- 
ample : the English took two ships valued at near two 
millions of pieces of eight. Two galleons were set on fire ; 
and the Marquis of Badsuoz, viceroy of Peru, with his wife, 
and his dau^ter betrothed to the young Duke of Medina 
Celi, were destroyed in them. The marquis himself might 
have escaped, but seeing these unfortunate women, asto- 
nished wim the danger, &11 in a swoon, and perish in the 
flames, he rather chose to die with them, than d^ out a life 
imbittered with the remembrance of such dismal scenes.* 
When the treasures gained by this enterprise arrived at 
Portsmouth, the protector, from a spirit of ostentation, 
ordered them to be transported by land to London. 

The next action against the Spaniards was more honour* 
able, though less profitable to we nation. Bhiko, having 
heard that a Spanish fleet of sixteen eh^, much riehor than 
the ffirmer, had taken shelter in the Canaries, immediatoly 
made sail towards them. He found them in tlio bay of 
Santa Cruz, disposed in a formidable posture. Tho bay wae 
soured wiih a strong castle, well provided with cannon, 
sides seven forts in several parts of it, all united by a line 

< XhnrlM. toL IT. p. S70. 588. « IbU. vd. T.p.M8. 
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of communication, manned witih mnaqueteers. Don Diego 
Diagnes, the Spanish admiraJ, ordered all his smaller vessels 
to moor close to the shore, and posted the larger galleons 
farther off, at anchor, with their broadsides to the sea. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with this appear- 
ance. The wind seconded his courage, and, blowing fuU into 
the bay, in a moment brought him among the thickest of 
his enemies. After a resistance of four hours, the Spaniards 
yielded to English valour, and abandoned their ships, whidi 
were set on fire, and consumed with all their treasure. The 
greatest danger still remained to the English. They lay 
under the fire of the castles and all the forts, which must in 
a little time have torn them in pieces. But the wind sud- 
denly shifting, carried them out of the bay ; where they left 
the Spaniards in astonishment at the happy temerity of their 
audacious victors. 

This was the last and greatest action of the gallant Blake, 
lie was consumed with a dropsy and scurvy, and M,ad«Ui 
hastened home, that he might yield up his breath MTAdmixd 
in his native country, which he had so much adorned 
by his valour. As he come within sight of land, he expired.’^ 
Never man, so zealous for a faction, was so much respected 
and esteemed even by the opposite factions. He was by 
principle an inflexible republican ; and^ the late usurpations, 
amidst all the trusts and caresses which he received from 
the ruling powers, were thought to be very little grateful to 
him. It is aHU our duty, he said to the seamen, to fight for 
ow eomtry, into what hands soever the government may /all. 
Disinterested, generous, liberid, ambitious only of true glory, 
dreadful only to his avowed enemies : he forms one of the 
most perfect eharacters of the ^e, and the least stained with 
those errors and violonoes which were then so predominant. 
The protector ordered him a pompous funeral at the public 
charge; but the tears of his countrymen were the most 
honourable panegyric on liis memory. 

The conduct of the protector in foreign afEairs, though 
■iii.jn.d»nt and imMUtio, wm M of rad 

and drew a consideration to ms country, which, smoe ube 
reign of Elizabeth, it seemed to have totally lost. The great 
mind of this suocomful usurper was intent on spreading the 
renown of the English nation ; and while he strack man- 
kind with astonisment at his extraordinary fortune,, he 

<>20tlL<tfAiRil,1807. 
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seemed to eimotle, instead of delaasing, that people whom 
he had reduced to subjection. It was his boaa^ that he 
would render the name of an Englishman as much foarcd 
and revered as ever was that of a Boman ; and as his 
countrymen found some reality in these pretensions, thoir 
national vanily being gratified, made them bear with more 
patience all the indignities and calamities under which they 
laboured. 

It must also be acknowledged, that the protector, in his 
Domabc dvil and domestic administration, displayed as groat 
regard both to justice and clemency, as his usurped 
cnmwdL authority, derived from no law, and founded only 
on the sword, could possibly permit. All the chief offices in 
the courts of judicature were filled with men of inteffrity ; 
amidst the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were upright and impartial ; and to every man but himself, 
and to himself except where necessity required the coutxary, 
the law was the great rule of conduct and behaviour. Vane 
and Lilbum, whose credit with the republicans and levellers 
he dreaded, were indeed for some time confined to prison ; 
Cony, who refused to pay illegal taxes, was obliged oy me- 
naces to depart from his obstinacy : high courts of justice 
were erected to try those who had engaged in conspiracies 
and insurrections against the protector’s authority, and 
whom he could not safely commit to the verdicts of juries. 
But these irregularities were deemed inevitable consoqnouoos 
of his illegal authority. And though often urged hy his 
officers, as is pretended,* to attempt a general mussacro of 
the royalists, he always with horror rejected such sanguinary 
counsels. 

In the army was laid the sole basis of the proteotor’a 
power, and in managing it consisted the chief art and deli- 
cacy of his government. The soldiers wore held in exact 
discipline ; a policy which both accustomed them to oltodi- 
ence, and made them less hateful and burdeusome to tho 
people. He augmented thoir pay, though tho imhlio nocos- 
sities wmetimes obliged him to run in arrears to them. 
Their interests, they were sensible, were’ closely oonneotod 
with those of thmr general and protector. And he entirely 
co mmand ed their afiectiouate regard, by his abilities and 
success in almost every enterprise which he luul hitiierto 
imdertaJkeu, But all military government is pzooariouus} 

^ OhLrondoo, Life of Dx. Borvvlok. 
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much more where it stands in opposition to civil establish- 
ments ; and still more where it encounters religious preju- 
dices. By the wild fanaticism which he had nourished in 
the soldiers, he had seduced them into measures, for which, 
if openly proposed to them, they would have entertained 
the utmost aversion. But ihis same spirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices ter- 
rible even to that hand which directed their movements. 
So often taught that the office of king was an tisurpation 
upon Christ, &ey were apt to suspect a protector not to be 
altogether compatible with that divine authority. Harri- 
son, though raised to the highest digniiy, and possessed of 
Oromwelfs oonfidence, became his most inveterate enemy 
as soon as the authority of a single person was established, 
against which that usurer had always made such violent 
protestations. Overton, Bich, Okey, officers of rank in the 
army, were actuated with like principles, and Cromwell was 
obliged to deprive them of their commissions. Their influ- 
ence, which was before thought unbotinded among the troops, 
seemed from that moment to be totally annihilated. 

The more effectually to curb the enthusiastic and seditious 
spirit of the troops, Cromwell established a kind of militia 
in the several counties. Companies of infantry and cavalry 
wore enlisted under proper officers, reguhir pay distributed 
among them, and a resource by that moans provided both 
against the insurrections of tiio royalists and mutiny of the 
army. 

I^igion can never be deemed a point of small conse- 
quence in civil government; but during this period, it 
may be redded as the great spring of men’s actions and 
determinations. Though transported himself, with the most 
frantic whimsies, OromweU had adppted a scheme for regu- 
lating this principle in others, which was sagacious and 
political. Being resolved to maintain a national church, 
vet determined neither to admit episcopacy nor presbytery, 
ne established a number of oommissioners, undor the name 
of tryors, partly laymen, partliy ocolcsiastics, some preiri:^- 
teriaus, some indepoudonts. Those presented to all nvings 
which were formerly in the gift of tlie crown; they ex- 
amined and admitted such persons as received holy oiiraers; 
and they inspected tlie lives, doctrine, and behaviour of the 
clergy. Instead of supporting that union between learning 
and tkeology, which has so long been attempted in IQurope, 
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iiliBse tryers embraced the latter principle in its full purity, 
and made it the sole object of their examination. The <»n- 
didates were no more perplexed with questions concerning 
their progress in G-reek and Boman erudition, concern- 
ing their talent for profane arts and sciences : the chief ob- 
ject of scrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing 
the critical moment of their conversion. 

With the pretended saints of all denominations Oromwell 
was fe,miliaj and easy. Laying aside the state of protector, 
which, on other occasions, he well knew how to maintain, 
he insinuated to them, that nothing but necessity could eVer 
oblige him to invest himself with it. He talked spiritualb^ 
to •mem; he sighed, he wept, he canted, he prayed. Kfe 
even entered with them into an emulation of ^ostly gifts ; 
and these men, instead of gneving to be outdone in their 
own way, were proud that his highness, by his princely ex- 
ample, had dignified those practices in which they tlioin- 
selves were daily occupied.'' 

If Cromwell might be said to adhere to any particular form 
of religion, they were the independents who could chiefiy 
boast of his favour ; and it may be affirmed, that such pastors 
of that sect as were not passionately addict^ to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. 

The Presbyterian clergy also, saved from the ravages of 
the anabaptists and millenarians, and enjoying their estab- 
lishments and tithes, were not averse to his government, 
though he still entertained a great jealousy of that ambitious 
and restless spirit by which they were actuated. He granted 
an unbounded libei^ of conscience to all but CathoUcs and 
prelatists; and by that means he both attached the wild 
sectaries to his person, and employed them in curbing the 
domineering spirit of the presbyterians. " I am the only 
man,” he was often heard to say, “ who has known how to 
subdue that insolent sect, which can suiFor none but itself.” 

The Protestant z(^wmoh possessed the presbyterians and 
independents was highly gratified by the haugh'fy manner in 
which the protector so successfully supported the persecuted 

k QramweU &iUowed« ihvagh bat in par^ the advice which he teeoivod ftom (ikeiml 
Bjonuon at the tiine when the intiinaoy and endeannent most Btrongly iiubiditftoil botwhet 
ten. “liet the waiting upon Jehovah," laid that miUtajcy Bajnti ** bo the groateot 
moat oonaidexahlebiislnflaByoa have every day; tookon it bo, moio ten to oal, lAMOt Mid 
ooons^ together. Bon aade eometimcMi from yonr company, and got a wood with the 
X^itd. '^^y Bhoold not yon have three or fbor procioaa aoiua olwaya itai^ng at year 
elbow, with whom yoa now and then tom into a corner? I have 

mentandmetoyinaaiaiawaj." MilWe State Paperv, p. 12. 
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Protestants througliout all Europe. Even the Duke of 
Savoy, so remote a power, and so little exposed to the naval 
force of England, was obliged, by the authority of France, to 
coDwly with his mediation, and to tolerate me Protestants 
of the valleys, against whom that prince had commenced a 
furious persecution. France itself was constrained to bear 
not only with the religion, but even, in some instances, with 
the semtious insolence, of the ^ Hugonots ; and when the 
French court applied for a recipro^ toleration of the Ca- 
tholic religion m England, the protector, who arrogated in 
everything the superiority, would hearken to no such pro- 
posal. He had entertained a project of instituting a college, in 
imitation of that at Home, for the propagation of the mith ; 
and his apostles, in zeal, though not in unanimity, had cei*- 
tainly been a full match for the Catholics. 

Cromwell retained the church of England in constraint, 
though he permitted its clergy a little more liberty than the 
republican Parliament had formerly allowed. He was 
pleased that the superior lenity of his administration should 
in everything be remarked. He bridled the royalists, both 
by the army which he retained, and by those secret spies 
which he found means to inteimix in all their counsels. 
Manning being detected and punished with deatli, he cor- 
rupted Sir Bicnard Willis, who was much trusted by Ohan- 
ceUor Hvde and all the ro;^alista ; and by means of this man 
he was let into every design and conspiracy of the party. 
He could disconcert «my project, by confining the persons 
who were to be the actors in it ; and as he restored them 
afterwards to liberty, his severity passed only for the result 
of general jealousy and suspicion. The secret source of his 
intelligenoe remained still unknown and unsuspected. 

Conspiracies for an assassination he was chiefly afraid of; 
these being designs which no prudence or vigilance could 
evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, had written 
a spirited discourse, exhorting every one to embrace this 
metliod of vengeance ; and Cromwell knew that the inflamed 
minds of the royal parl^ were sufficiently disposed to put the 
doctrine in practice against him. He openly told them, that 
assassinations were base and odious, and he never would com- 
mence hostHities by so shameful an expedient ; but if the 
first attempt or provocation came from them, would re- 
taliate to the uttermost. He had instruments, he said, whom 
he could employ ; and ho never would desist till he Imd 

VOL. V. D 
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totally etxtennmated the royal family. Tl^ menace, more 
tliftTi all his guards, contributed to the security of his person.' 

There was no point about which the protector was more 
solicitous than to procure intelligence. This article alone, 
it is said, cost him sixty thousand poimds a year. Post- 
masters, both at home and abroad, were in his ray ; carriers 
were searched or bribed ; secretaries and clei^s were cor- 
rupted ; the ^eatest zealots in all parties were often tlioso 
who conyeyed private information to him; and nothing 
could escape his virilant inquiry. Such at least is the repre- 
sentation made by historians of Cromwell’s administration. 
But it must be confessed, that if we may judge by those 
volumes of Thurloe's papers which have been lately pub- 
li^ed, thia aflair, like many others, has been greatly magni- 
fied, We scarcely find, by that collection, 1hat any secret 
counsels of foreign states, except those of Holland, which are 
not expected to be concealed, were known to the protector. 

The general behaviour and deportment of this man, who 
had been raised from a very private station, who had passed 
moat of his youth in the country, and who was still con- 
strained so much to frequent bad company, was such as might 
befit the greatest monarch. He mamtamed a dignity with- 
out either affectation or ostentation, and supported ^th all 
strangers that high idea with which his groat eiroloits and 
prodigious fortune had impressed them. Among his ancient 
frieneb he could relax himself ; and by trifling and amuse- 
ment, jesting and nnaTring verses, he feared not exposing him- 
self to their most famuiar approaclies." With others he 
sometimes pushed matters to the length of rustic buffoonery ; 
and he would amuse himself by putting burning coals into 
the boots and hose of the officers who attended him." Before 
the king’s trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs 
of the republican party and the general ofBcers, in order to 
concert the model of that free government which tlxoy were 
to substitute in the room of the monarchical constitution now 
totally subverted. After debates on this subject, the most 
important that could fiJl under the discussion of human crea- 
tures, Ludlow tells us, that Oromwell, by way of jQrolic, ttoew 
a cuehion at his head ; and when Ludlow took up another 
cushion in order to return the compliment, the general 
ran down stairs, and had almost fallen in the hurry. When 
the high court of justice was signing the warrant for the 

^ See note [A^ at the end of tiiie volume. ■ WbitloollEO, p. * Batoi* 
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execution of the king, a matter, if possible, still more serious, 
Cromwell, taking the pen in his hand, before he subscribed 
his name, bedaubed with ink tiie &,ce of Martin, who sat 
next him ; and the pen being delivered to Martin, he prac- 
tised the same frolic upon Cromwell.* He frequently gave 
feasts to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was set 
upon the table, a signal was given, the soldiers rushed in 
upon them, and with much noise, tumult, and confusion, ran 
away with all the dishes, and disappointed the guests of their 
expected meal.^* 

That vein of frolic and pleasantry which made a part, 
however inconsistent, of Cromwell’s Character, was apt some- 
times to betray him into other inconsistencies, and to discover 
itself even where religion might seem to be a little concerned. 
It is a tradition, that one day, sitting at table, the protector 
had a bottle of wine brought him, of a kind winch he valued 
so highly, that he must needs open the bottle himself ; but in 
attempting it, the corkscrew dropped from his hand. Imme- 
diately his courtiers and generals flung themselves on the 
floor to recover it. Cromwell burst out a laughing. Shovdd 
my fool, said he, pvi in Ms head at the door, he wonM fancy, 
from yowr posture, that you were seekmg the Lord ; and you are 
only mimg a corhscrew. 

Amidst all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this sin- 
^lar persona^, ho took the opportunity of remarking the 
maracters, designs, and weaknesses of men ; and he would 
sometimes push them, by an indulgence in wine, to open to 
lum the most secret recesses of their bosom. Great regu- 
larily, however, and even austerity of manners, wore always 
maintained in his court ; and he was careM never, by any 
liberties, to give offence to the most rigid of the godly. Some 
state was upheld, but with little expense, and without any 
splendour. The nobility, though courted by him, kept at a 
custanco, and disdained to intermix with those mean persons 
who were the instruments of his govommont. Without de- 
parting from economy, he was ^norous to tlxoso who served 
him ; and he knew how to find out and engage in his in- 
terci^ every man possessed of those talents winch any par- 
ticular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals, 
his judges, his ambassadors, wore persons who contributed, 
all of them in their several spheres, to the security of the 
protector, and to the honour and interest of the nation. 

* TiuluTtlioBaKirlilM. v 
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Under pretence of uniting^ Scotland and Ireland in ono 
commonwealth with Ungland, Cromwell had reduced those 
kingdoms to a total subjection ; and he treated them entirely 
as conquered provinces. The civil administration of Scotland 
was placed in a council, consisting mostly of English, of which 
Lord Broghil was president. Justice was administered by 
seven judges, four of whom were English. In order to curb 
the tyrannical nobility, he both abolished all vassalage,'* and 
revived the office of justice of peace, which King Janies 
had introduced, but was not able to support.' A long lino 
of forts and garrisons was maintained throughout the king- 
dom. An army of ten thousand men* kept eveiything in 
peace and obedience ; and neither the banditti of the moun- 
tains, nor the bigots of the Low Countries, could indulge thoir 
inclination to turbulence and disorder. He courted the pros- 
byterian clergy, though he nourished that intestine enmity 
which prevailed between the resolutioners and protestors ; 
and he foimd that very little policy was requisite to foment 

S uarrels among theologians : he permitted no church assom- 
lies, being sensible that from thence had proceeded maiijy of 
the past disorders : and, in the main, the Scots were obliged 
to acknowledge, that never before, while they enjoyed their 
irregular factious liberty, had they attained so much happiness 
as at present, when reduced to subjection under a foreign 
nation. 

The protector’s administration of Ireland was more severe 
and violent. The government of that island was first in- 
trusted to Fleetwood, a notorious &natic, who had married 
Ireton’s widow; then to Henry Cromwell, second son of 
the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild dispomtion, 
and not destitute of vigour and capacity. Above nvo mil- 
lions of acres, forfeited either bj the popish rebels, or by tlio 
adherents of the king, were divided, partly among the adven- 
turers, who had advanced money to the Parliamont, partly 
among the English soldiers, who had arrears duo to tlicm. 
Examples of a more sudden and violent change of property 
are scarcely to be found in any history. An order was even 
issued to confine all the native Irish to the province of Con- 
naught, where they would be dhut up by rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 
gerous to the English government ; but this barbarous «>nd 
absurd policy, which, from an impatience of attaining immo- 

* Whitlooko, p, 670. ' Thnrloc, toL W. p. 87. • lOum, voL vL p. 667. 
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diate security, must have depopulated all the other provinces, 
and rendered the Enffli^ estates of no value, was soon aban- 
doned as impracticable. 

Cromwell began to hope that by his administration, at* 
tended with so much lustra and success abroad, so NowPaiv- 
much order and tranquillity at home, he had now •«“““*■ 
acquired such authority as would enable him to meet the 
representatives of the nation, and would assure him of their 
dutiful compliance with his government. He summoned a 
Parliament ; but, not trusting altogether to the good-will of 
the people, he used every art, which his new model of repre- 
sentation allowed him to employ, in order to influence the 
elections, and fill the House with his own creatures. Ire- 
land, being entirely in the hands of the army, chose few but 
such officers as were most acceptable to him. Scotland 
showed a like compliance ; and as the nobility and gentry of 
that kingdom regarded their attendance on English Parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of slavery, it was, on 
that accounnt, more easy for the officers to prevail 
in the elections. Notwithstanding all these precautions, the 
protector still found that the majority would not be fivvour- 
able to him. He set guards therefore on the door, who 
permitted none to enter hut such as produced a warrant from 
ms council ; and the council rejected about a hundred, who 
either refused a recognition of the protector’s government, or 
were on other accounts obnoxious to him. Ihese protested 
against so egregious a violence, subversive of all liberty; 
but every application for redress was neglected both by the 
council and the Parliament. 

The majority of the Parliament, by means of these arts 
and violences, was now at last either friendly to tlio protector, 
or resolved by their compliance to adjust, if possible, this 
military ^vernment to their laws and liberties. They voted 
a renunciation of all title in Charles Stuart, or any of his 
family ; and this was tlie first act dignified with the appear- 
ance of national consent, which had ever had tluvt tendency. 
Colonel Jeplison, in order to sound the inclinations of the 
House, ventured to move, that ti;io Parliament should bestow 
the crown on Cromwell ; and no surprise or reluctance was 
discovered on the occasion. When Cromwell afterwords 
asked Jephson what induced him to make such a motion; 
“As long," said Jephson, “as I have the honour to sit in 
Parliament, 1 must follow the dictates of my own censoienoe, 
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whatever offence I may be so nnfortimate as to give yon.” 
“ (^t thee gone/’ said Cromwell, giving him a gentle blow 
on the shoiuder, “ g^t thee gone, for a mad fellow as thou 
art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which 
he BO ardently longed, OromweU resolved to sacrifice his 
major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odious to 
the nation. That measure was also become necessa:^ for his 
own security. All government, purely military, fluctuates 
perpetually between a despotic monarchy and a despotic 
aristocracy, according as ihe authority of the cliief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the ofScers next him in rank and 
digni^. The major-generals, being possessed of so much dis- 
tinct jurisdiction, began to establish a separate title to power, 
and had rendered themselves formidable to the protector him- 
self; and for this inconvenience, though he had not foreseen 
it, he well knew, before it was too late, to provide a proper 
remedy. Olajpole, his son-in-law, who possessed his confi- 
dence, abandoned them to the pleasure of the House ; and 
though the name was still retained, it was agreed to abridge, 
or rather entirely annihilate, the power of the miijor-gene* 
rals. 

At length a motion in form was made by Alderman Pack, 
one of the city members, for invesidim the protector with the 
dignity of king. This motion, at iust, excited great dis- 
oraer, and divided the whole House into parties. The chief 
opposition came from the usual adherent of the protector, 
the major-generals, and such officers as depended on them. 
Lambert, a man of deep intrigue, and of groat interest in tho> 
army, had long entertained the ambition of succeeding Crom- 
well in the protectorship ; and he foresaw, that if the mo- 
narchy were restored, hereditary right would also bo estn- 
hli^ed, and the crown be transmitted to the posterity of tho 
prince first elected. Ho pleaded, therefore, consoiouoo ; and 
rousing all those civil and religious jealousies against li^gly 
government, which had been so industriously encouraged 
among the^ soldiers, and which served them as a protonce for 
BO many violences, he raised a numerous, and still more for- 
midable, party against the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was supported by every one. 
who was more particularly devoted to the protector, and who 
hoped, by so acceptable a measure, to pay court to tho pre- 
vailing authority. Many persons also, attached to their 
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country, despaired of ever being able to subvert the present 
illegal establishment; and were desirous, by fiving it on 
ancient foundations, to induce the protector, from views of 
bis own safety, to pay a regard to the ancient laws and liber- 
ties of the kingdom. Even the royalists imprudently joined 
in the measure, and hoped that, when the question regarded 
only persons, not forms of government, no one would any 
longer balance between the ancient royal family and iss?. 
an ignoble usurper, who, by blood, treason, and per- 
fidy, had made nis way to the throne. The bill was cromtdi 
voted by a considerable majority ; and a committee 
was appointed to reason with the protector, and to overcome 
those scruples which he pretended against accepting so liberal 
an offer. 

The conterance lasted for several days. The committee 
urged, that aU the statutes and customs of England were 
founded on the supposition of regal authority, and could not, 
without extreme violence, be a^usted to any other form of 
government : that a protector, except during the minority 
of a king, was a name utterly unknown to the laws, and no 
man was acquainted with the extent or limits of his autho- 
rity : that if it were attempted to define every part of 
his jurisdiction, many years, if not age^ would bo required 
for the execution of so complicated a work; if the whole 
power of the king were at once transferred to him, the 
question was plainly about a name, and the preference was 
indi^ntably due to the ancient title : that the English con- 
stitution was more anxious concerning the form of govern- 
ment, than concerning the birthright of the first magistrate, 
and had provided, by an express law of Henry VII., (or the 
security of those who act in defence of the b'ng in being, by 
whatever means he might have ac(^uired possession : tliat it was 
extremely the interest of all his highness’s friends to seek the 
shelter of this statute ; and even the people in general were 
desirous of such a settlement, and in all juries were with 
great difficuliv induced to give their verdict in favour of 
a protector : mat the great source of all the late commotions 
had been the jealousy of liberty ; and that a republic, tog^ 
ther with a protector, had been established, m order to 

E rovide farther securities for the freedom of the oonstitation ; 
ut that by experience the rmedy had been found insuifficient, 
oven dangerous and pernicious ; since every undetermJnate 
power, such as that of a protector, must lie arbitrary, and 
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the more artitrary, as it was contrary to the genius and 
inclination of the people. 

The ^fiELculty consisted not in persuading Cromwell. He 
was sufficiently convinced of the solidity of these reasons ; 
and his inclination as well as judgment was entirely on the 
side of the committee. But how to bring over the soldiers 
to the same way of thinlriTig ^as the question. The office of 
Tring ’ had been painted to them in such horrible colours, that 
there were no hopes of reconciling them suddenly to it, even 
though bestowed upon their general, to whom they wore so 
much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all past 
professions, would make them pass, in the eyes or the whole 
nation, for the most shameless hypocrites, enlisted by no other 
than mercena^ motives in the cause of the most perfi- 
dious traitor. Rinciples, such as they were, had been encou- 
raged in them by every consideration, human and divine ; 
and though it was easy, where interest concurred, to deceive 
them by the thinnest disguises, it might be found diuigorous 
at once to pull off the mask, and to ^owthem, in a full light, 
the whole crime and deformity of their conduct. Suspended 
between these fears, and his own most ardent desires, Crom- 
well protracted the time, and seemed still to oppose the 
reasonings of the committee, in hopes that by artifice he 
might be able to reconcile the refractory minds of tlio 
soldiers to his new dignity. 

While the protector argued so much in contradiction both 
to his judgment and in^ation, it is no wonder that his 
elocution, always confused, embarrassed, and unintelligible, 
should be involved in tenfold darkness, and discover no 
glimmering of common sense or reason. An exact account 
of this conference remains, and may be regarded as a great 
curiosi^. The members of the committee, in their reason- 
ings, discovw judgment, knowledge, elocution; Lord Brog- 
hill, in particular, exerts himself on this memorable occasion. 
But what a contrast, when we pass to the protector’s replies 1 
Aiber so singular a manner does nature distribute her talents, 
that in a nation abounding with sense and learning, a man 
who, by raptor personal merit alone, had made his way to 
supreme dimity, and had even obliged the Parliament to make 
him a tender of the ^own, was yet incapable of expressing 
himself on this occasion, but in a manner which a peasant 
of the most ordinary capacity would justly be ashamed of.* 

* We abaU prodvoe any paasage at taodom, for hia diaoonna ii all of a piaoSk ooBf* 
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The opposition which Cromwell dreaded was not that 
which came from Lambert and his adherents, whom he now 
regarded as capital enemies, and whom he was resolved, on 
the first occasion, to deprive of all power and authority ; it 
was that which he met with in his ofm fiimily, and from 
men who by interest, as well as inclination, were the most 
devoted to him. Fleetwood had married his daughter, Des- 
borow his sister ; yet these men, actuated by principle alone, 
could by no persuasion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to 
consent that weir friend and patron should be invested with 
regal di^ty. The;i7 told him that, if he accepted of the 
crown, tney would instantly throw up their commissions, 
and never afterwards should have it in their power to serve 
him." Colonel Pride procured a petition against the office of 
king, signed by the majority oi the officers who were in 
London and the neighbourhood. Several persons, it is said, 
had entered into an en^gement to murder the protector 
within a few hours after he should have accepted the offer 
of the Parliament Some sudden mutiny in the army was 
justly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwell, naMject* 
after tho agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at **• 
last obliged to refiise that crown which the representatives 
of the nation, in the most solemn manner, had tendered to 
him. Most historians are inclined to blame liis choice, but 
be must be allowed the best judge of his own situation. Amd 

fojui» for it behoTQB Ufi to diMhl plivinlr vitti you, 1 muMt oonfoas^ I would say, 1 liopo, I 
may be uodorstood in tbii; for indood 1 muat bo ioudor what 1 say to siioh au auilitinoo as 
thu ; 1 say 1 would bo uudorstood, tliat in tliU orgumont I do not muloo pumUol Iwtwixt 
men of a dnforont mind and a Parliamont, wLdoU shall hnvo tlunr dusIroH. I know thoie is 
no oomparison, nor oan it be utged upon mo, that my words hoTo the least colour tliat way, 
booaaso the Purliamont suoms to give Ubeity to mo to say any thiog to you , as that, that 
is a tebdor of my humbio reasons and jndgmont and opinion to tliuui; and if 1 think 
tkcgr am suoh, atA will bo such to them, and am foitbful sorvants, and will be so to the 
supreme authoiily, and the logislntivu, wlierosoeyor it is : if, I say, I should not toll you ; 
knowing thedr minds to bo so, I should not bo foithful, if 1 should not tell you so, to tho 
end you may report it to tho Parliamoui £ shall say somothiug for myself, for my own 
mind, £ do profess it, 1 am nut a man sorupulous about words or iiumoH of snoh things £ 
have not : but as I have the word of Q'od, and £ hnira X shtbll evur liavo it, fiff tho rulb of 
my oonsoiouoe, for my informations: so truly men that have boon lud in dark paths, 
thnnigh tho providonoo and dispensation of Gm : why, snroljr, It is not to be oldeoiod to 
a man; for who oan love to walk in tlie <Urk? But Proviilonoo dooH so dlsposo. And 
though a man may impute his own folly and bUndooss to Providonoo sinfoiUy, yet It must 
be at my peril; tho ease may bo ttiat it is tho providonoo of Gfod tliat doth load men in 
darkness; I must neods say, tliat £ have had a greatiloal of experlonoe of P(Ovidenee,and 
though it is no rule withoni or ogulastlho word, yot it is a very good expositor of the word 
in tniuy oasos," Oor^tnnoB at Whiit^aJtL Tho groat defuot in Oliver's speoehes eoaslsts, 
not in his want of oloontion, but in his want of hleas. The sagaoity of his aotlons, and tiie 
absunlliy of hia dlsoourso, form most prod^ious contrast that ovor wm known. The 
collooUon of all hia Bpouches, letton, sermons, (fur ho also wrote sonnons,) would make a 
ai^ with a fow exooptioni, might justly pass for one of the most nonsonsioal 

* Thurloe, vdL vL p. 2C1« 
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in such complicated eabjects, the alteration of a very minute 
ciicumstance, unknown to the spectator, will often be sufficient 
to cast the balance, and render a determination, which, in it- 
self, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even absolutely 
necessary to the actor. 

A dream or prophecy Lord Clarendon mentions, which 
he affirms (and he must have known the truth) was uni- 
versally talked of, almost from the beginning of the civil 
wars, and long before Cromwell was so considerable a person 
as to bestow upon it any degree of probability. In this 
propheew it was foretold that Cromwell snould be the greatest 
man in England, and would nearly, but never would fidly, 
mount the throne. Such a prepossession probably arose 
from the heated imagination either of himseU or of his fol- 
lowers ; and as it might be one cause of the groat progress 
which he had already made, it is not an unlikely reason wiich 
may be assigned for his refusing, at this time, any farther 
elevation. 

The Parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by 
Cromwell, found themselves obliged to retain the name of a 
commonwealth and protector ; and as the government was 
hitherto a manifest usurpation, it was tiiought proper to 
sanctify it by a seeming emoice of the people and their ropro- 
gnmH. sentetives. Instead of the instrument of ffsvertinteni, 
ttd which was the work of the general officers alone, 
an humhle petition emd advice was framed, and offered 
to the protector, by the Parliament. This was ropresontod 
as the gr^t basis of the republican establishment, regulating 
and limiting the powers of each member of the constitutioi* 
and securing the liberty of the people to the most remote 
posterity.^ By this deed, the autnonty of protector was, in 
some particularB, enlarged; in others it was considerably 
diminished. He had the power of nominating his successor ; 
he had a perpetual revenue assigned him, a million a year 
for the pay of the fleet and army, three hundred thousand 
pounds for the support of civil government ; and he had au- 
thority to name another House, who should enjoy thoir seats 
during life, and exercise some functions of the former House 
of Peers. But he abandoned the power assumed in the in- 
tervals of Parliament, of framing laws with the consent of 
his council; and he agreed that no members of either House 
s^uld be excluded but by the consent of that House of which 
they were members. The other articles were, in t he main, 
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the same as in the instrument of goveniment. The instru- 
ment of government Oromwell had formerly extolled, as the 
most perfect work of human invention : he now represented 
it as a rotten plank, upon which no man could trust himself 
without sinking. Even the humble petition and advice, 
which he extolled in its turn, appeared so lame and imperfect, 
that it was fotmd requisite, this very session, to mend it by a 
suj^lement ; and, after all, it may be regarded as a crude 
and undigested model of government. It was, however, 
accepted for the voluntary deed of the whole people in the 
three united nations; and Cromwell, as if bis power had 
just commenced from this popular consent, was anew inau- 
gurated in Westminster-hall, after the mort solemn and most 


pompous manner. 

The Parliament having adjourned itself, the protector 
deprived Lambert of all his commissions ; but still 
allowed him a considerable pension of two thousand 
pounds a year, as a bribe for his future peaceable deport- 
ment. Lambert’s authority in the army, to the surprise of 
every body, was found immediately to expire with the loss 
of hjs commission. Packer and some other officers whom 


Cromwell suspected, were also displaced. 

Pichard, eldest son of the protector, was brought to court, 
introduced into public business, and thenceforth regarded by 
many as his heir in the protectordiip, though Cromwell some- 
times employed the gross artifice of flattering others with 
hopes of the succession. Pidiard was a person possessed of the 
most peaceable, inoffensive, unambitious character, and had 
hitbe:^ lived contentedly in the country on a small estate 
which his wife had brought him. All the activity which he 
discovered, and which never was great, was however exerted 
to beneficent purposes ; at the time of the king^s trial, he 
had ffillen onhislbiecs before his father, and had conjured 
him, by every tie of duty and humanity, to spare the life of 
that monarch. Cromwell had two daughtors unmarried : one 
of them he now gave in marriage to the grandson and heir 
of his great fidiend, the Earl of Warwick, with whom he had, 
in every fortune, preserved an uninterrupted intimacy and 

f ood correspondence. The other he mamed to the Yisoount 
'auconberg, of a family formerly devoted to the royal parly. 
He was an^itious of forming connexions with the nobility ; 
and it was one chief motive for his desiring the title of king, 
that he might replace every thing in its natural order) and 
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restore to the ancient Emilies the trust and honour of which 
he now found himself obliged, for his own safety, to deprive 
them. 

The Parliament was again assembled ; consisting, as in the 

1B5B. times of monarchy, of two Houses, the Commons and 
sotii Jan. the other House. Cromwell, during the interval, had 
sent writs to his House of Peers, which consisted of sixty 
members. They were composed of five or six ancient peers, 
of several gentlemen of fortune and distinction, and oi some 
oidcers, who had risen from the meanest stations. None 
of the ancient peers, however, though summoned by writ, 
would deign to accept of a seat which they must share with 
such companions as were argued them. The protector en- 
deavoured at first, to maintain the appearance of a legal 
magistrate. He place ho guard at the door of either Hotise ; 
but soon found how incompatible liberty is with military 
usurpations. By bringing so great a number of his frioium 
and adherents into the other House, he had lost the majority 
among the national representatives. In consequence of a 
clause in the humble petition and advice, the Commons 
assumed a power of readmitting those members whom the 
council had formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and 
some others, whom Cromwell had created lords, rather chose 
to take their seat with the Commons. -An incoutestablo 
■majority now declared themselves against the protector ; and 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of that other 
House whic^ he had established. Even the validity of the 
humble petition and advice was questioned ; as being voted 
by a Parhammt which lay under force, and which was de- 
prived, by military violence, of a coufiiderable number of its 
members. The protector, dreading combinations between 
the Parhament and the inalecontents in the army, resolved 
itkFei). allow no leisure for forming any conspiracy 
agaiimt him ; and with expressjons of great dis- 
pleasure, he dissolved the Parliament. When urged by Pleet- 
wood, ^d others of his friends, not to precipitate himself 
into t^ rash measure, he swore, by the living God, that 
they should not sit a moment longer. 

These distractions at home were not able to take off the 
protector's attention from foreign affairs; and in all his 
mewures he proceeded with the same vigour and enterprise, 
M if se(^e of the duty and attachment of tlio three King- 
doms. His alliance with Sweden he still supported ; and he 
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endeavoured to assist that crown in its snccessthl enterprises, 
for reducing all its neighbours to subjection, and rendering 
itself absolute master of the Baltic. As soon as Spain de- 
clared war against him, be concluded a peace and an alliance 
with France, and united himself in all bis counsels with that 
potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain having long courted, 
m vain, the friendship of the successful usurper, was reduced 
at last to apply to the unfortunate prince. Charles formed 
a league with Philip, removed his small court to Bruges in 
the Low Countries, and raised four regiments of his own 
subjects, whom he employed in the Spanish service. The 
Duke of York, who had, with applause, served some cam- 
paigns in the fVench army, and who had merited the parti- 
cular esteem of Marshal Turenne, now joined his brother, 
and continued to seek military experience under Don John 
of Austria and the Prince ofCond^. 

The scheme of foreim politics adopted by the protector 
was highly imprudent, but was suitable to that magnanimity 
and enterprise with which he was so signally endowed. Ho 
was particularly desirous of conquest and dominion on the 
continent and he sent oyer into Flanders six thousand 
men under Reynolds, who joined the French army commanded 
by Turenne. lu tixe former campaign, Mardyke was taken, 
and put into tlie hands of the English. Early this campaign, 
siege was laid to Dunkirk ; and when the Spanish army 
advanced to relieve it, the combined armies of France and 
England marched out of their trenches, and fought the battle 
of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated.* 
The valour of the English was much remarked Dunkirk 
on this occasion. Dunkirk, being soon after 8ur< 
rendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwell. He 

▼ He expired to got poaooaiion of ElHinoro and lino paasAgo of tho Soutut See WcflS^$ 
MUUtJtB in OUver Oromieatt. lie aloo ondoavenurod to got poaHOBwon of Brenaon. Thlurlo^ 
Tol. vi. p. 478. 

> It ym romojrkod tho saiutH of that ttmo» that the batUo mB fought on a day vhjdh 
me for a fast in Xjondon, kio that» aH Vlootwood nud, (Tlinrloo» toL vii. p. Iddj) while 
wo wore praylngi they woro fighting, end tho Lord hath giron a signal aaswor. The 
Lord hoe not only ownod u« in our work thoro, but in our waiting upon him in a war of 
prayer, which ib iudood our old oxpoxlonoed approTod way in all Btraitu and dlffioulnea 
Crom^gw'B Loiter to Blako and Mbutagoe, hia Inavo admiralH, in romorkabb fbr the Bame 
gpirlt. Tliurloo, vol it. p. 744. You iiaye. Bays ho, aHlvorlly boliovo and am periuadDd, 
a pbntlAd Biook of prnyom going for you daily, Bont up by tho loborest aad moit 
approTod miiilBlerB euu OlurUtiana in UiIb iiaUon, and notwHdurtaudlng lome diMOumge** 
monts, Toiy muoli wientling of bith for you, whl<di aro toua, and 1 tnut will be to you, 
matter of great oiuxmragcmont But nofewithitondCng all tide, it will be good fhr you and 
UB to dtihyor up ouTBolyoB and all our alAdrg to tho dii^)u»(tlfm of our all-wtae Bather, who 
not (»dy out of proiugatiyo, but booauao of lua goodnoBu, wiadom, and trutli, ought to be 
n^idgnpa unto by hia oroaturoa, ospooiaUy thoBo who aro ohildron of hu bugetting throned 
theBpitilk 
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committed the govenmieiLt of that important place to Lock- 
hart, a Scotchman of abilities, who had married his niece, 
and was his ambassador at the conrt of France. 

This acqnisition was regarded by the protector as the means 
only of obtaining farther advantages. He was resolved to 
concmt measures with the French court for the final conquest 
and partition of the Low Countries.^ Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, so chi- 
merical, or rather so dangerous a project, would certainly 
have been carried into execution. And this first and prin- 
cipal step towards more extensive conquest, which France, 
during a whole century, has never yet been able, by an 
infinite expense of blood and treasure, fully to attedn, had 
at once been accomplished by the enterprising, though un- 
skilful, politics of Cromwell. 

During these transactions, great demonstrations of mutual 
friendship and regard passed between the French king and 
the protector. Lord Fauconberg, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
was despatched to Louis, then in the camp before Dunkirk ; 
and was received with the regard usually paid to foreign 
princes by the French court." Mazarine sent to London his 
nephew Mancini, along with the Duke of Crequi ; and ex- 
pressed his regret, that his urgent affairs should deprive him 
of the honour which he had long wished for, of paying, in 
person, his respects to the greatest man in the world." 

The protector reaped little satisfaction from the success of 
his arms abroad : the situation in which he stood at home 
kept him in perpetual uneasiness and inquietude. His ad- 
ministration, so expensive both by military enterprises and 
secret intelligence, nad exhausted his revenue, and involved 
him in a considerable debt. The royalists, he heard, had 
renewed their conspiracies for a general insurrection ; and 
Ormond was secretly come over with a view of concerting 
measures for the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, 
Sir WilHam Waller, and many heads of the proshy tcrians^ 
had secretly entered into the engagement. Even the army 
was infected with the general spirit of discontent ; and some 
sudden and dangerous eruption was everv moment to be 
dreaded from it. No hopes remained, after his violent breach 
with the last Parliament, that he should ever be able to 

y Thnrloe, T(d. L pi 76S. • lUd. tU. p. ISl. 1S8. 

■ In leality tile cudmal had not entertained M>]i%1iaaidw of CnmindL Heiuadto 
Bay, tiiat he waa a fintnnate madman. Vie de Chomvdll par Bwiumot. flue alee Oarta'i 
Oweotum, toL li. p. Bl. Ounble’a Life of ]Confc.p. 08. Worlds Hbtake in O.Ommwull. 
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establish, 'with general consent, a legal settlement, or temmr 
the military with any mixture of ci'nl authority. All his 
arts and policy were exhausted; and having so often, by 
fraud and ftilse pretences, deceived every party, and almost 
every individual, he could no longer hope, by repeating the 
aa.wift professions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. 

However zealous the royalists, their conspiracy took not 
effect : Willis discovered the whole to the protector. Ormond 
was obliged to fiy, and he deemed himself fortunate to have 
escaped so vigilant an administration. Ghreat numbers were 
thrown into prison. A high court of justice -was anew 
erected for the trial of those criminals whose guilt was most 
apparent. Notwithstanding the recognition of his aul^ority 
by the last Parliament, the protector could not as yet trust 
to an unbiassed jury. Sir Henry Slingsby, and Dr. Huet, 
were condemned and beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the 
Earl of Peterborough, narrowly esc^ed. The numbers for 
his condemnation and his acquittal were equal ; and just 
as the sentence was pronounced in his favour. Colonel Pride, 
who was resolved to condemn him, came into court. Adi- 
ton. Storey, and Bestley, were hanged in different streets of 
the diy. 

The conspiracy of the millonarians in the arm^f struck 
Cromwell with still greater apprehensions. Harrison and 
the other discarded omcors of that party could not remain 
at rest. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and 
by conscience, they still harboured in their oreast some des- 
perate project ; and there wanted not officers in the army, 
who, from like motives, wore disposed to second all their 
undertakings. The levellers and a^tators had been en- 
couraged by Cromwell to interpose -with their advice in all 
politiciil deliberations ; and ho had oven protended to honour 
many of tliem with his intbxate friendship, while he con- 
ducted his daring enterprises against the king and -^e 
Parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in order 
to familiarize himself the more with the agitators, who were 
commonly corporals or serjeonts, to take them to bed with 
him, and there, after prayers and exhortations, to discuss 
to/^ther their projects and principles, politioal as well as 
reufflous. Having assumed the dignity of protector, he exr 
eluded them from all his councils, and had neither leisure 
nor inclination to indul^ them any farther in their wonted 
fiuailiaritios. Among mose who were enraged at this treat- 
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rneut was Sexby, au active agitator, who now employed 
against him all that restiess industry which had formerly 
been exerted in his fayomr. He even went so £i>r as to 
enter into a correspondence with Spain; and Cromwell, 
who knew the distemjpers of the army, was justly afraid 
of some mutiny, to which a day, an hour, an instant, might 
provide leaders. 

Of assassination likewise he was apprehensive, from the 
zealous spirit which actuated the soldiers. Sindercome had 
undertaken to murder him ; and by the most unaccountable 
accidents, had often been prevented from executing his 
bloody purpose. His desim was discovered ; but the pro- 
tector' could never £nd the bottom of the enterprise, nor 
detect any of his accomph'ces. He was tried by a jury ; 
and notwithstanding the general odium attending that 
crime, notwithstanding the dear and fuU proof of his guilt, 
so littie conviction prevailed of the protector’s right to the 
supreme government) it was with the utmost difficulty'’ that 
this conspirator was condemned. When every thing was 
prepared for his execution, he was found dead ; from poison, 
as is supposed, which he had voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have supported those fears and 
apprehensions whim the public distempers occasioned, had 
he enjoyed any domestic satisfaction, or possessed any cordial 
friend of his own family, in whose bosom he could safely 
have unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleet* 
wood, his son-in-law, actuated by the wildest zeal, began to 
estrange himself from him; and was enraged to discover 
that Oromwell, in all his enterprises, had entertained views 
of promoting his own grandeur, more than of encouraging 
piely and religion, of which he made such fervent profes- 
sions. His ddest daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican principles so vehement, that she could 
not with patience behold power lodged in a single person, 
even in her indulgent father. His other daughters were no 
less prejudiced in favour of the royal cause, and regretted 
the violences and iniquities into wMch they thought their 
frmily had so unhappily been transported. Above all, the 
sickness of Mrs. 01a;^ole, his pecuhar favourite, a lady en- 
dued with many humane virtues and amiable accomplish- 
ments, depressed his anxious mind, and poisoned aU his 
enjoyments. She had entertained a high regard for Dr. 

^ Tborloeb voL Ti. p. 58. 
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Huetj lately executed; and being refused bis pardon, the 
melancholy of her temper, incxreased by her distempered 
body, had prompted her to lament to her father all his san- 
Mjjnary measures, and urge him to compunction for those 
heinous crimes into which his fatal ambition had betrayed 
him. death, which followed soon after, gave new edge 
to every word which she had uttered. 

7^11 composure of mind was now for ever fled from the 
protector : ne felt that the grandeur which he had attained 
^th so much guilt and courage could not ensure him that 
tranquillity which it belones to virtue alone, and modera- 
tion^ fiiUy to ascertain. Overwhelmed with the load of 
public affairs, dreading perpetually some fatal accident in 
his distempered government, seeing nothing aroimd him 
hut treacherous friends or enraged enemies, possessmg the 
confidence of no party, resting his title on no principle, 
(dvil or religious, he found his power to depend on so deli- 
cate a poise of fretions and interests, as the smallest event 
\7as able, without any preparation, in a moment to overturn. 
Peath, too, which with such signal intrepidity he had braved’ 
in the field, being incessantly threatened by the poniards of 
fanatical or interested assassins, was ever present to his tor< 
rified apprehension, and haunted him in every scene of busi- 
ness or repose. ICach action of his life betrayed the terrors 
under wluch he laboured. ^ The aspect of strangers was un- 
easy to him : with a piercing and anxious eye he surveyed 
every face to which he was not daily accustomed. He never 
moved a stop without strong guards attending him | he wore 
armour upder his olothos, and farther secured himself by 
offensive weapons, a sword, Jfalchion, and pistols, wliich he 
always carried about him. He returned from no place by 
the curect road, or by the same way which ho wont. Every 
loumey he performed with hurry and procipihition. Boldom 
he slept ahovo throo nights togothor m tho same chamber : 
and bo never lot it be known boforolvand what chsunber he 
intended to choose, nor entrusted himself in anv whioh was 
not provided with back doors, at wluoh sentinels were care- 
fully placed. Society terrified him, while ho refiooted on 
his numerous unknown, and implacable enemies: solitude 
astonislxed liim, hy withdrawing that protection which he 
found so necessary for his security. 

His body, also, from the oonttxgion of his onxions mind, 
bogim to bo affected ; and his bomth seemed sensibly to de< 

VOL. V, E 
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dine. He was seized wilih a slow fever, which changed into 
of ^ tertian ague. For the space of a week, no dan- 
tbe pro. gerous symptozus appeared ; and in the intervals of 
teotor. -Walk abroad. At length the 

fever increased, and he himself began to entertain some 
thoughts of death, and to cast his eye towards that future 
existence, whose idea had once been intimately present to 
bim ; though since, in the hurry of affairs, and in the shock 
of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, been considerably ob- 
literated. He asked G-oodwin, one of his preachers, if the 
doctrine were true, that the elect could never fall or suffer 
a final reprobation. “ Nothing more certain,” replied the 
preacher. “ Then I am safe,” said the protector : “ for I am 
sure that once I was in a state of grace?’ 

His physicians were sensible of the perilous condition to 
which his distemper had reduced him : but his chaplains, by 
their prayers, visions, and revelations, so buoyed up his 
hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. 
A favourable answer, it was pretended, had been returned 
by Heaven to the petitions or all the godly ; and he reliod 
on their asseverations, much more than on me opinion of the 
most experienced physicians. “ I teU you,” he cried with 
confidence to the latter, I tell you, I mall not die of this 
distemper : I am well assured of my recovery. It is pro> 
mised hy the Lord, not onlj' to my supplications, but to 
those of men who hold a stricter commerce and more inti- 
mate correspondence with him. Ye may have skill in your 
profession ; but nature can do more than all the physi- 
cians in the world, and God is far above nature.”** Nay, to 
such a degree of madness did their enthusiastic assurances 
amount, that upon a fast day, which was observed on his 
account both at Hampton-court and at Whitehall, they did 
not BO much pray for his health, as ^ve thanks for the 
undoubted pledges which th^ had received of his recovery. 
He himself was overheard ottering up his addresses to hea- 
ven ; and so far had the illusions of fiinaticism prevailed over 
the plainest dictates of natural morality, that he assumed 
more the character of a mediator, intercedLng for his people, 
than that of a criminal, whose atrocious violation of social 
duty had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited 
the severest vengeance. 

Meanwhile alT the symptoms began to wear a more fatal 

■ mtes; SOS olao Xlurloo, Td, viL p. BBS. 116. 
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aspect; and the physicians were obliged to break silence, 
and to declare that the protector could not survi-ve the next 
fit with which he was tureatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was sent to know his will with regard to his 
successor. His senses were gone, and he could not now 
express his intentions. They asked him whether he did not 
mean that his eldest son, Bichard, should succeed him in 
the protectorship. A simple affirmative was, or seemed to 
be, extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3rd of „ 
September, that very day which he had always con- ** ’ 
sidered as the most fortunate for him, he expired. A vio- 
lent tempest, which immediately succeeded his death, served 
as a subject of discourse to tho vul^r. His partisans, as well 
as his enemies, were fond of remaddng this event ; and each 
of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret it as 
a confirmation of their particular prejudices. 

The writers attached to the memory of tliis wonderful 
person make his diaracter, with regard to abilities, and dia- 
bcar the air of the most extravagant panegyric: 
his onomios form such a lupresontation of his moral qualities, 
as resembles the most virulent invective. Both of them, it 
must bo confessed, are supported by stich striking circum- 
stances in his conduct and fortune, as bestow on their repre- 
sentation a groat air of probability. “What can he more 
extraordinary,” it is said,** “than tliat a person of private 
birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, which have sometimes, nor shining talents of mind, 
which have often, raised men to Hie highest dignities, should 
have tho courage to attempt., and the abilities to execute, so 
great a design ns Hie subverting one the most ancient and 
best ostablisuod monarchies in Hie world ? That he should 
have Hie power and boldness to put his princo and master 
to an open and infamous death? Should banish that nu- 
merous and sfrongly allied family ? Cover all Hioao teme- 
rities under a seeming obedience to a Parliament, in whose 
service he protended to bo retained ? Trample too upon 
that Parliament in their turn, and scornfully expel them as 
soon as Hiey gave him ground of dissatisfaction ? Erect in 
their place tho dominion of tho saints, and give reality to 
tho most visionary idoa which tho heated imagination of any 
fanatic was over able to ontortnin ? Suppress again that 

* Oowloy't) BiucoursoB: tills pesso^ Is altorod in some paitionlan ftom the 
onginol, 
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monster in its infency, and openly set up himself above all 
things that ever were called sovereign in England ? Over- 
come first all his enemies by arms, and all his fidends afteiv 
wards by artifice ? Serve all parties patiently for a while, 
and command them victoiioudy at last? Overrun each 
comer of the three nations, and subdue, with equal fiicility, 
both the riches of the south, and the poverty of the north ? 
Be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and be adopted 
a brother to the gods of the earth? Call together Parli- 
ments with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with 
the breath of his mouth ? Seduce to subjection a warlike 
and discontented nation, by means of a mutinous army? 
Command a mutinous army by means of seditious and fac- 
tious ofScersP Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he 
would be pleased, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired 
as master of those who had hired him before to be their ser- 
vant ? Have the estates and lives of three nations as much 
at his disposal as was once the little inheritance of his father, 
and be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ? And 
lastly, (for there is no end of enximerating every particular 
of his glory,) with one word bequeath aU this power and 
splendour to his posterity ? Die possessed of peace at home, 
and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with 
more than regal solemnity ; and leave a name behind him 
not to be extinguished but with the whole world ? which as 
it was too littie for his praise, so might it have been for his 
conquests, if the short line of his mortal life could have 
stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 

My intention is not to disfigure this picture drawn by so 
masterly a hand : I shall only endeavo’or to remove from it 
somewhat of the marvellous ; a circumstance which, on all 
occasions, gives much ground for doubt and suspicion. Tt 
seems to me, that the circumstance of CromweU’s life, in 
which his abilities are principally discovered, is his rising 
firom a private station, in opposition to so many rivals, so 
much advanced before him, to a high command and authority 
in the army. His great courage, his signal military ^ents, 
his eminent dexterity and address, were all requisite for tliis 
important acquisition. Yet will not this promotion appear 
the effect of supernatural abilities, when we consider that 
Fairfax himself, a private gentleman, who had not the ad- 
vantage of a seat in Parliament, had, through the same steps, 
attained even a superior rank, and, if endued with a common 
capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. To in- 
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. dte Budi an army to rebellion against the FarliamenV re> 
qnired no uncommon art or indnstiy ; to have kept them in 
^edience had been the more difficult enterprise. When the 
breach was once formed between the military and civil powers, 
a supreme and absolute authority, &om that moment, is de- 
volved on the general : and if he be afterwards pleased to 
employ artifice or policy,, it may be regarded on most occa- 
sions as great condescension, if not as superfluous caution. 
That Cromwell was ever able really to blind or overreach 
either the king or the republicans, does not appear; as they, 
possessed no means of resisting the force underbis command, 
they were glad to temporize with him, and, by seeming to be 
deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing ^emselves from 
his dominion. If he seduced the military fanatics, it is to be 
considered that their interests and his evidently concurred, 
tlmt their ignorance and low education exposed them to the 

g rossest imposition, and that he himself was at bottom as 
antic an enthusiast as the worst of them, and, in order to 
obtain their confidence, needed but to diq>lay those vulgar 
and ridiculous . habits which he had early acquired, and on 
which he set so high a value. An army is so forcible, and at 
the same time so coarse a weapon, that any hand which widds 
it may, without much dexterity, perform any operation, and 
attain any ascendant in human society. 

' The domestic administration of CromweU, though it dis- 
covers great abilities, was conducted without any plan eiHier 
of liberty or arbitrary power : perhaps, his difficult situation 
admitted of neither. His foreign enterprises, though full of 
intrepidity, were pernicious to national interest and seem 
more the result of impetuous iury or narrow prejudices, than 
of cool foresight and deliberation. An eminent personage, 
however, he was in man^ respect^ and even a superior 

g enius; but unequal and irregular in his operations. And 
rough not defective in any talent, except of elocution, 
the abilities which in him were most admirable, and whiclii 
nmst contributed to his marvellous success, were the msjg^;^ 
nimous resolution of his enterprises, and his peculiar dextffni^ 
in discovering the characters, and practising on the 
nesses, of mankind. 

If we survey the moral character of Cromwell with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness and infljrmild^ of the 
hmnan specieB, we shall not be inclined to load his memory 
with suw violent reproaches as those .which his enerniW. 
usually throw upon it. Amidst the passions and ]|^reji:^ces 
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of lihat period, iihat he should prefer the parliamentary to 
the royal cause, will not appear extraordinary ; since even at 
present, some men of sense and knowledge are disposed to 
t-TriTiTr that the question, with regard to riie justice of the 
quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and uncertain. The 
murder of the king, the most atrocious of all his actions, was 
to him covered under a mighty doud of republican and fana- 
tical illusions ; and it is not impossible but he might believe 
it, as many o&ers did, the most meritorious action that he 
could perform. His subsequent usurpation was the ejSeot of 
necessity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it easy to see how 
the various factions could at that time have been restrained, 
without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. The 
private deportment of Cromwell, as a son, a husband, a &ther, 
a friend, is exposed to no considerable censure, if it doe% not 
rather merit praise. And, upon the whole, his character does 
not appear more extraordinary and unusual by the mixture of 
BO much absurdity with so much penetration, than hy his tem- 
pering such violent ambition and such enraged ibnatioiBm 
with so much regard to justice and humanity. 

Cromwell was in the fifty-ninth year of his ago when he 
died. He was of a robust frame or body, and of a manly, 
though not of an agreeable aspect. He left only two sons, 
Eichard and Henry; and three daughters, one married to 
General Fleetwood, another to Lord Fauconberg, a third to 
LordEich. His father died when he was very young. His 
mother lived till after he was protector ; and, contrary to hor 
orders, he buried hor with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. She could not be persuaded that his power or person 
was ever in safety. At every noise which she heard, wie ex- 
claimed that her son was murdered ; and was never satisfied 
that he was alive, if she did not receive frequent visits from 
him. She was a decent woman, and by her frugality oml 
industry had raised and educated a numerous fiimily upon 
a small fortune. She had even been obliged to set up a 
brewery at Huntingdon, which she managed to good ad- 
vantage. Hence Cromwell, in the invectives of that age, is 
often stigmatized with the name of the brewer. Ludlow, by 
way of insult, mentions the great accession which he would 
receive to his royal revenues upon his mother’s death, who 
possessed a jointure of sixty pounds a year upon his estate. 
She was of a good &mily, of the name of Stuart ; remotely 
allied, as is by some supposed, to the royal &mily. 
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BIOHAJBD ACKSOWUSDOm PBOTDQrOB.-«A PARLIAMBirF.^OABAL OF WALLm&FOBD-Hom — 
BtOHATO DEPOaBDD. — P aRLTAMICNT OB BmiP BIBSTOBED. — OONBPIBAOT OF TEB 
Botaubib — iNBmffiBOTioiir — SuprBiaaBBD, — P ablumbikt kspbuldd . — CovmTrm of 
8AFBnrsr.*-PoBEiiQN AjvAiBa.--OxQnoBAL Hobk.— Mokk DBQtiABBU fob wb Pablta- 
UBiin 7 .--PABiiiABfBNr^ Bbstobieix — somina London^ dbolabbs fob a Fsana Pab- 
UAUESn. — BbCSiITDBD HbmBBBS BBSTOBBID.^IiOirQ PaRUAMBNT inBBOLTBD.— N ew 
Pabuambmt. — The Bebtobation. — Maekbbs and Abts. 

All the arts of Oromwell’s policy had heen so often practised, 
that th^ began to lose their effect : and his power, in- 
stead of being confirmed by time and success, seemed 
every day to become more uncertain and precarious. His 
friends the most closely connected with him, and his counsellors 
the most trusted, were entering into cabals against his autho- 
rity; and with all his penetration into the characters of men, he 
comd not find any ministers on whom he could rely. Men 
of probity and honour, he knew, would not submit to be 
the instruments of an usuipation violent and illegal : those 
who wore free from the restraint of principle might betray, 
from interest, that cause in which, from no better motives, 
they had enlisted themselves. Even tliose on whom he con- 
ferred any favour never deemed the recompense an equiva- 
lent for the sacrifices which they made to obtain it : whoevoi* 
was refiised any dojnand, justined his anger by tlio specioius 
colours of conscience and of duty. Such diflicultios sur- 
rounded the protector, that his dying at so critical a time is 
esteemed by many tiie most fortunate circumstance tiiat ever 
attended him ; and it was thought all his courage and dex- 
terity could not much longer have extended his usurped 
administration. 

But when that potent hand was removed which conducted 
the government, every one e^mected a sudden dissolution of 
the unwieldy and til-jointed mbric. Eichaiti, a young man 
of no experience, educated in the couuijy, accustomed to a 
retired lire, uuticquaiuted with the officers, and unknown to 
them, recommended by no militaiy exploits, endowed by no 
iamiliaritios, could not long, it was thought^ maintain tiiat 
authority which his father l^d acquired by so many valorous 
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acbievements, and sach sig^ snocesses. And when it was 
observed that he possessed only the virtues of private life, 
which in his situation were so many vices ; that indolence, 
iucapacity, irresolution, attended his facility and good nature ; 
the various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of 
some great event or revolution. For some time, however, 
the public was disappointed in this opinion, The council 
recognized the succession of Bichard : Fleetwood, in whose 
Biiihaid favouT it was supposed Cromwell had formerly made 
a win, renounced aU claim or pretension to the pro- 
piotecter. tectoiship : Henry, Richard’s brother, who governed 
Ireland with pcmularily, ensured him the obedience of that 
kingdom : Monk, whose authority was well established in 
Scotland, being much attached to the family of OromweU, 
immediately proclaimed the new protector : me army every- 
where, the neet, acknowled^d his title : above ninety ad- 
dresses, from the counties and most considerable corporations, 
congratulated him on his accession, in all the terms of dutiful 
aUegiance: foreign ministers were forward in paying him 
tiie usual compliments : and Richard, whose moderate, un- 
ambitious character never would have led him to contend for 
empire, was tempted to accept of so rich an inheritance, 
which seemed to be tendered to him by the consent of all 
mankind. 

It was found necessary to call a Parliament, in order to 
afwu»- furnish supplies, both for the ordinary administra- 
tion, and for fulfilling those enga^ments with 
foreign princes, particularly Sweden, into which the late 

S rotector had entered. In hopes of obtaining neater in- 
uence in elections, the ancient right was restored to all the 
small boroughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than 
their usual members. The House of Peers, or the other 
House, consisted of the same persons that had been appointed 
by Oliver. 

All the Commons at first signed, without hesitation, an 
1659. engagement not to alter the present govomment. 
Tth Jan, They next proceeded to examine t?ie AwnAle petition 

and adviee ; and aft^ great opposition and many vehement 
debates, it was at length, with much difficulty, carried by the 
court-party to confirm it. An acknowledgment too of the 
authority of the other House was extorted from them ; though 
it was resolved not to treat this House of Peers with any 
greater respect than they should return to the Commons. . A 
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declaration was also made, that the estahlishment of the other 
House should nowise prejudice the right of such of the ancient 
peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the 
Parliament. But in all 'Siese proceedings, the opposition 
among the Commons was so considerable, and the debates 
were so much prolonged, that all business was retarded, and 
great alarm given to the partisana of the young protector. 

But there was another quarter from which greater dangerii 
were justly apprehended. The most considerable officers of 
the army, and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law to the protector, 
were entering into cabals against him. No character in 
human society is more dangerous than that of the fanatic ; 
because, if attended with weak jud^ent, he is exposed to the 
suggestions of others ; if supported b^ more discernment, he 
is entirely governed by his own illusions, which sanctify his 
most selfish views and passions. Fleetwood was of the 
former species; and as he was extremely addicted to a 
republic, and even to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the 
saints, it was ea^ for those, who had insinuated themselves 


into his confidence, to instil disgusts against the dignity of 
protector. The whole republican party in the army, which 
was still considerable. Fits, Mason, Moss, Farley, united 
themselves to that genoraL The officers too of the same 
party, whom Cromwell had discarded, Overton, Ludlow, 
Bich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to recover that 
authorify whidi had been only lor a time suspended. A 
party likewise, who found themselves eclipsed in Biohard’s 
favour, Sydenham, Kelsey, Berry, Haines, joined the cabal 
of the others. Even Desborow, ^e protector’s unde, lent 
his authority to tliat faction. But above all, the intrigues of 
Lambert, who was now roused from his retreat, inllamod all 
those dangerous humours, and threatened the nation with 
some great convulsion. The discontented officers established 
their meetings in Fleetwood’s apartments ; and because he 
dwelt in WaUingford-house, the party received a denomina- 
tion from that place. 

Bichard, who possessed neither rosolution nor penetration, 
was prevailed on to give an unguarded consent for 
calling a general council of officers, who might make 
him proposals, as they pretended, for the good of the 
army. No sooner were they assembled than they voted a 
remonstrance. They there lamented that the good old oame, 
as they termed it, tliat is, the cause for which they had en- 
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gaged against the late king, was entirely neglected ; and they 
proposed^, as a remedy, that the whole militaij power should 
he entrusted to some person in whom they mi^t all confide. 
The cily militia, influenced by two aldermen,^tchbum and 
Ireton, expressed the same resolution of adhering to the ggoi 
old cause. 

The protector was justly alarmed at those moyemenis 
among we officers. The persons in whom he chiefly confided 
were, all of them, exceptu^ Broghil, men of dvil characters 
and professions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, Wolsey ; who 
could only assist him with their advice and opinion. He 
possessed none of those arts which were proper to gain an 
enthusiastic army. Murmurs being thrown out against some 
promotions which he had made. Would you Aave me, said he, 
none but the godly ? Here is Hick Ingoldsby, continued 
he, uoha can neither pray nor preach ; yet unU I trust him before ye 
clI1.‘‘ This imprudence gave ^eat offence to the pretended 
saints. The other qualities of the protector were correspon- 
dent to these sentiments : he was of a gentle, humane, and 
generous disposition. Some of his party offering to put an 
end to those mtrigues by the death of Lambert, he declared 
that he would not purchase power or dominion by such 
sanguinary measures. 

The Parliament was no less alarmed at the military oal>alH. 
They voted that there should be no meeting or gonoval- 
council of officers, except with the protector’s consent, or by 
his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a 
rupture. The officers hastened to Bichard, and demanded of 
him the dissolution of the Parliament. Desborow, a man of 
a clownish and brutal nature, threatened him, if ho should 
refuse compliance. The protector wanted the resolution to 
deny, and possessed little ability to resist. The Parliament 
was dissolved; and W the same act the protector was, by 
every one, consideredT as effectually dethroned. Soon after 
he signed his demission in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with tho same 
ipni 28. moderate disposition as Bidhard ; but as he possessed 
iwjrf dft. more vigour and capacity, it was apprehonded tlmt 
^ he might make resistance. His popularity iu Ire- 
land was great ; and even lus personal authority, notwith- 
standing ms youth, was considerable. Had his ambition been 
very eager, he had no doubt been able to create distui‘buuce : 

* LaiUow. 
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but being tlixeatened by Sir Hardress "Waller, Colonel John 
Jones, and other oflcers, he very (metly resigned his com- 
mand, and retired to England. He had once entertained 
thoughts, which he had not resolution to execute, of pro- 
claiming the king in Dublin.’* 

Thus fell suddenly, and from an enormous height, but by 
a rare fortune without any hurt or injury, the family of the 
Cromwells. Bichard continued to possess an estate which 
was moderate, and burdened too with a large debt, which he 
had contracted for the interment of his father. After the 
restoration, though he remained unmolested, he thought 
proper to travel for some years ; and at Pezenas in Langue- 
doc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Pnnce 
of Conti. That prince, talking of English affairs, broke out 
into admiration of Cromwell’s courage and capacity. “ But 
as for that poor pitiful fellow. Bichard,” said he, “ what has 
become of him? How could he be such a blockhead as to 
reap no greater benefit from all his father’s crimes and suc- 
cesses ?” Bichard extended Ixis peaceful and quiet life to an 
extreme old age, and died not till the latter end of Queen 
June’s reign. His social viiinos, more valuable than the 
greatest capacity, mot with a recompense more precious than 
noisy &mc, and more suitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

The council of oiHccrs, now possessed of supreme authority, 
deliberated what form of government they should establish. 
Hany of them seemed inclined to exercise the power of the 
sword in the most open manner ; but as it was apprehended 
that the people would with ^at difficulty be induced to pay 
taxes lovjied^y arbitrary will and pleasure, it was agreed to 

P reserve the shadow of civil administration, and to revive the 
iong Parhamoni, which had been expelled by Cromwell. 
That assembly could not bo dissolved, it was asserted, but by 
their own consent ; and violence had interrupted, but was 
not able to destroy, their right to government. The officers 
also expected that, as those mombors had sufficiently felt their 
own weakness, they would bo contented to act in subordi- 
nation to the military commanders, aud would thenceforth 
allow all the authority to remain where the power was so 
visibly vested. 




to him that the Parliament should resume their seats. Lenthal 


was of a low, timid spirit ; and, being unoortain what issue • 


^ Oew to'tt 0(ilU»otioxui, it p. 243. 
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miglit attend these measures, was desirous of evading the 
proposal. ' He replied, that he could by no means comply 
with the desire of the officers ; being engaged in a business 
of far greater importance to himself which be could not 
omit on any account, because it concerned the salvation of 
his own soul. The officers pressed him to teU what it might 
be. He was preparing, he said, to participate of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he resolved to take next Sabbath. They 
insisted, that mercy was preferable to sacrifice, and that he 
could not better prepare himself for that great duty, than by 
contributing to the public service. All their remonstrances 
had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the speaker, 
being informed that a quorum of the House was likely 
to meet, thought proper, notwithstanding the salvation of his 
soul, as Ludlow observes, to join them ; and the House im- 
mediately proceeded upon business. The secluded members 
attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats among them. 

The numbers of this Parliament were small, litide exceed- 


long Pu> ing seveniy members ; their authority in the nation, 
ever since they had been purged by the army, was 
ftond. extremely diminished, and, after their expulsion, had 
been totally annihilated : but being all of them men of vio- 
lent ambition ; some of them men of experience and capacity ; 
they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the su- 
preme authority, and observed that some appearance of a 
Parliament was requisite for the purposes of the army, not to 
act a subordinate part to those who acknowledged themselves 
their servants. They chose a council, in which they took 
care that the officers of WaUingford-house should not be tho 
majority : they appointed Fleetwood lieutenant-general, but 
inserted in his commission that it should only continue during 
the pleasure of the House : they chose seven persons who 
should nominate to such commands as became vacant : and 


they voted that all commissionB should be received from the 
speaker, and be assigned by him in the name of the House, 
^ese precautions, me tendency of which was visible, gave 
great disgust to &e general officers ; and their discontent 
would immediately have broken out into some resolution fatal 
to the Parliament, had it not been checked by the apprehen- 
sions of danger from the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation consisted of royalists and prosby- 
> terians ; and to both these parties the dominion of the pre- 
tended Parliament had ever beon to the last dogroe odious. 
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When that assembly was expelled by Cromwell, contempt 
had sacceded to hatred ; and no reserve had been used in 
expressing the utmost derision against the impotent ambition 
of these usurpers. Seeing them reinstated in authority, aU 
orders of men feltthe highest indignation, together withappre- 
hensions, lest such tyrannical rulers should exert their power 
by taking vengeance upon thmr enemies, who had so openly 
insulted them. A. secret reconciliation, '^erefore, was 
between the rival parties, and it was agreed that, burying 
former enmities in oblivion, all efforts diould be used for the 
overthrow of the Bump : so they called the Parliament, in 
allusion to that part of the animal body. The presbyterians, 
sensible from experience that Iheir passion for liberty, how- 
ever laudable, had carried them into unAvarrantable excesses, 
were willing to lay aside ancient jealousies, and at all hazards 
to restore the royal family ; the nobility, the gentry, bent their 
passionate endeavours to the same enterprise, by which alone 
they could be redeemed from slavery; and no Tnan was so 
remote from party, so indifferent to public good, as not to 
feel the most ardent wishes for the dissdution of that tyranny 
which, whether the civil or the military part of it were con- 
sidered, appeared cq[ually oppressive and ruinous to the nation. 

Mor^unt, who liad so narrowly escaped on Us trial before 
the high court of justice, seemed rather animated coMpMcy 
than daunted with past dan^r ; and having, ly his 
resolute behaviour, obtained the Ugest coimdence 
of the royal party, he was now become the centre of all their 
conspiracies. In many counties, a resolution was taken to 
rise in arms. Lord W'illoughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio 
Townshend undertook to secure lynn ; G-eneral Massey en- 
gaged to seize Gloucester; Lord Newport, Littleton, and 
o^er gentlemen, conmired to take possession of Shrewsbury ; 
Sir George Booth, or Chester; Sir Tbomas Middleton, of 
North Wales; Arundel, Pollar, Qranvillp, Trelawney, of 
Plymouth and Exoter. A day was appointed for the execu- 
tion of all these enterprises ; and the xing, attended by the 
Luke of York, had secretly arrived at Calais, with a resolu- 
tion of putting himself at the head of his loyal subjects. 
The French court had promised to supply him with a small 
body of forces, in order to countenance the insurrections of 
the English. 

This combination was disconcerted by the inffdelily of Sir 
Bichard Willis. That traitor continued with the Parli^ 
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ment the same correspondence which he had begun with 
Cromwell. He bad engaged to reveal all conspirades, so 
far as to destroy their effect ; hut reserved to himself, if he 
pleased, the power of concealing the conspirators. He took 
care never to name any of the old genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealousy adhered, and were resoled still to adhere, to 
the royal cause in every fortune. These men he esteemed ; 
these he even loved. He betrayed only the new converts 


themselves to no more hazards. A lively proof how impos- 
sible it is, even for the most corrupted minds, to divest them- 
selves of all regard to morality and social duty 1 

Many of the conspirators in the different counties were 
thrown into prison ; others, astonished at such 
symptoms of secret ^eachery, left their houses, or 
remained quiet: the most tempestuous weather prevailed 
during the whole time appointed for the rendezvous, inso- 
much that some found it impossible to join their friends, and 
others were dismayed with fear and superstition at an inci- 
dent so unusual during the summer season. Of all the 
projects, the only one which took effect was that of Sir George 
Sooth for the seizing of Chester. The Earl of Derby, Lord 
Herbert of Cherhury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan, entered into 
this enterprise. Sir 'William Middleton joined Booth with 
some troops from North Wales; and the malecontonts were 
powerful enough to subdue all in that neighbourhood who 
ventured to oppose them. In their declaration they made 
no mention of the king ; they only demanded a free and full 
Parliament. 


The Parliament was justly alarmed. How comhusiible the 
materials they well knew ; and the fire was now &llen among 
them. Booth was of a family eminently presbytcrian ; and 
his conjunction with the royafists they regarded as a danger- 
ous symptom. They had many officers whose fidelity uiey 
could more depend on than that of Lambert ; hut there was 
no one in whose vigilance and capacity they reposed such 
confidence. ^ They commissioned him to suppress the rebels. 
He made increiuble haste. Booth imprudently ventured 
himself out of the walls of Chester, and exposed, in the open 
^ field his raw troops against these hardy veterans, 

" He was soon routed and taken prisoner: his whole 

army was dispersed ; and the Parliament W no farther oocu- 
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pation than to fill all the jails with their open or secret 
enemies. Designs were even entertained of transporting the 
loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies, 
lest they should propagate in England children of the same 
malignant affections with themselves. 

Tms success hastened the ruin of the Parliament. Lam- 
bert, at the head of a body of troops, was no less dangerous 
to them than Booth. A. thousand pounds, which they sent 
him to buy a jewel, were employed oy him in liberalities to 
his o£5cers. At his instigation they drew up a petition, and 
transmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man, and an honest, if 
sincerity in folly deserve that honourable name. The import 
of this petition was, that Fleetwood should be made, com- 
mander-in-chief, Lambert major-general, Desborow lieu- 
tenant-general of the horse. Monk majoi>general of the foot. 
To which a demand was added, that no officer should be dis- 
missed from bis command but by a court-martial. 

The Parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
cashiered Lambert, Desborow, Berry, Olarke, Barrow, Kelsey, 
Gobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig proposed the impeachment of 
Lambert for high treason. Floetwood’s commission was 
vacated, and the command of the army was vested in seven 
persons, of whom that general was one. The Parliament 
voted that they woidd have no more general ofQcers ; and 
they declared it high treason to levy any money without con- 
sent of Parliament. 

But these votes were feeble weapons in opposition to the 
swords of the soldiery. Lambert drew some troops together, 
in order to decide the controversy. Okey, who was leading 
his regiment to the assistance oflho Parliament, was deserted 
by them. Morlev and Moss brought their regiments into 
Palace-yard, resolute to oppose the violence of Lambert But 
that artful general know an easy way of disappoint- . 
ing them. He placed his soldiers in the streets 
wmch lead to Wcstminstor-hall. When the speaker camo 
in his coach, ho ordered the horses to be turned, and ParlimnenA 
very civilly conducted him home. The other members “vUiii. 
were, in like manner, intercepted. And the two regiments 
in Palace-yard, observing that they were exposed to derision, 
peaceably retired to their quarters. A little before this bold 
enterprise, a solemn fast had been kept by the army ; and it 
is remarked that this ceremony was the usual prelude to 
every signal violence which they committedt 
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The officers found themselves again invested with supreme 
authority, of which they intended for ever to retain the sub- 
stance, however they might bestow on others the empty 
shadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty- 
26iii Out. ^^ree persons, of whom seven were officers. These they 
Oorninittee pretended toinvest with sovereign authority; and they 
called them a eommUtee of safety. They spoke every 
where of summoning a Parliament chosen hy the people ; but 
they reaDy took some steps towards assembling a military 
Parliament, composed of officers elected &om every regiment 
in the service." Throughout the three kingdoms there pre- 
vailed nothing but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and 
gentry, of a moody massacre and extermination ; to the rest 
of the people, of perpetual servitude, beneath those sanctified 
robbers, whose union and whose divisions would be equally 
destructive, and who, under pretence of superior illuminations, 
would soon extirpate, if possible, all private morality, as they 
had a^eady done all public law and justice, from the Britiw 
dominions. 

During the time that England continued in this die* 
Fnreigii tractcd coudition, the other kingdoms of Europe were 
hastening towards a composure of those differences 
by which they had so long been agitated. The Parliament, 
while it preserved authority, instead of following the im- 
prudent politics of Cromwell, and lending assistance to the 
conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, and resolved, in conjunction with that state, to 
mediate by force an accommodation between the northern 
crowns. Montague was sent wilh a squadron to the Baltic, 
and carried with him as ambassador Algernon Sidney, the 
celebrated republican. Sidney found the Swedish monarch 
employed in the siege of Copenhagen, the capital of his 
enemy ; and was hi^ly pleased that, with a Eoman arro- 
gance, he could check the progress of royal victories, and dis* 
play, in so singular a manner, the superiority of freedom 
above tyranny. With the highest indication, the ambitious 
prince was obliged to submit to the imperious mediation of 
the two commonwealths. — It is cruel,” said he, “ that laws 
should be prescribed me by parricides and pedlars.” But 
his whole army was endosod in an island, and might be 
starved by the combined squadrons of England and Holland. 
He was obliged, therefore to quit his prey, when he had so 
nearly gotten possession of it j and having agreed to a pad- 

" liadlow* 
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fication wiih Denmark, he retired into his own country, where 
he soon after died. 

The wars between France and Spain were also concluded 
hy the treaty of the Pyrenees. These animosities had long 
been carried on between the rival states, even while governed 
by a sister and brother, who cordially loved and esteemed 
each other. But politics, which had so long prevailed over 
these friendly afFections, now at last yielded to their influence ; 
and never was the triumph more full and complete. The 
Spanish Low Countries, if not every part of that monarchy, 
lay almost entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken 
armies, disordered finances, slow and irresolute counsels ; by 
these resources alone were the dispersed provinces of Spain 
defended against the vigorous power of France. But the 
queen-regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, employed 
her aiithority with the cardinal to stop the progress of the 
French conquests, and put an end to a quoiTol which, being 
commenced by ambition, and attended with victory, was at 
last concluded with moderation. The young monarch of 
France, though aspiring and warlike in his character, was at 
this time entirely occupied in the pleasures of love and gal- 
lantry, and had passively resigned tlio reins of empire into 
tlie hands of his politic minister ; and ho remained an uncon- 
cerned spectator, while an opportunity for conquest was 
parted with, which he never was able, during the whole 
course of his active reigu, fully to retrieve. 

The ministers of the two crowns. Mazarine and Don Louis 
de Haro, met at the foot of tlie Pyrenees, in the Isle of Phea- 
■sants, a plsice which was supposed to belong to neither king- 
dom. The negotiation being brought to an issue by frequent 
conferences between the ministers, the monarchs tuemselvus 
agreed to a congress ; and tliese two splendid couiis apjieared 
in tlieir full lustre amidst those savage mountains. Philip 
brought his' daughter, Mary Theresa, along with him ; and 
giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to 
cement by this new tie the incompatiblo interests of the two 
monarchies. The French king made a solemn renunciation 
of every succession which mi^it accrue to him in right of 
his consort ; a vain fomalily, too weak to restrain the un- 
govorued ambition of nriuccs. 

The aflairs of England were in so great disorder, that it 
was not possible to comprehend that kingdom in the trealyy 
or adjust measures with a power wUch was in such incessant 

VOL. V. p 
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fluctuation. The king, reduced to despair by the failure of 
all enterprises for his restoration, was resolved to try the 
weak resource of foreign succours; and he went to the 
Pyrenees at the time wen the two ministers were iu the 
midst of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with 
that generous civility peculiar to his nation ; and expressed 
great iudination, had the low condition of Spain allowed 
hiTTij to give assistance to the distressed monarch. The 
cautious Mazarine, pleadmg the alliance of France with the 
English commonwealth, refused even to see him ; and though 
the King offered to marry the cardinal’s niece, he could, for 
the present, obtain nothing but empty professions of respect, 
and protestations of services. The condition of that monarch, 
to all the world, seemed totally desperate. His friends had 
been baffled in every attempt for his service ; the scaffold 
had often streamed with the blood of the more active 
royalists ; the roirits of many were broken with tedious im- 
prisonments ; the estates of all were burdened by the fines 
and confiscations which had been levied upon them ; no one 
durst openly avow himself of that party ; and so umal l did 
their number seem to a superfidal view, that even should the 
nation recover its liberty, which was deemed nowise probable^ 
it was judged uncertain what form of government it would 
embrace. But amidst all these gloomy prospects, fortune, 
by a surprising revolution, was now paving tiie way for the 
king to mount, in peace and triumph, &e throne of his 
ancestors. It was by the prudence and loyalty of General 
Monk that this happy change was at last accomplished. 

George Monk, to whom tiie fate was reserved of re-estab- 
Gmeni Hshing monarchy, and finishing the bloody disson- 
Mniik. giojjg Qf three kingdoms, was the second son of a 
family in Devonshire, ancient and honourable, but lately, 
from too great hospitality and expense, somewhat fallen to 
decay. He betook himself, in early youth, to the profession 
of aras, and was engaged in the uiffbrtunate expeditions to 
Cadiz and the Isle of Uh^. After England had concluded 
peace with all her neighbours, he sought military exj^erienco 
in the Low Countries, the great school of war to all the 
European nations ; and he rose to the command of a com- 
pany under Lord Goring. This company oonsieted of two 
hundred men, of whom a hundred were volunteers, often men 
of family and fortune, sometimes noblemen who lived upon 

d'K. Miunouni, 
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their o\m income in a splendid manner. Snch a military 
turn at that time prevailed among the English ! 

When the sound of war was first heard in this island, 
Monk returned to England, partly desirous of promotion in 
his native country, partly wsgusted with some ill-usuage 
from the states, of which he found reason to complain. Upon 
the Scotti^ pacification, he was employed by the Earl of 
Leicester against the Irish rebels; and having obtained a 
regiment, was soon taken notice of, for his military skill, and 
for his calm and deliberate valour. Without ostentation, 
expense, or caresses, merely by his humane and equal temper, 
he gained the good-will of the soldiery, who, wim a mixture 
of mmiliarity and afiection, usually called him homst George 
Monk, an honourable appellation, which they still continued 
to him even during his greatest elevation. He was remark- 
able for bis moderation in party ; and while all around him 
were inflamed into rage against the opposite faction, he 
foil under su^icion from the candour and tranquillity of his 
behaviour. When the Irish army was called over into Eng- 
land, surmises of this kind had been so far credited, that he 
had even been suspended from his command, and ordered to 
Oxford that he might answer the charge laid against him. 
His established character for truth and sincerity here stood 
him in great stead ; and upon his earnest protestations and 
declarations, he was soon restored to his regiment, which he 
mined at the siege of Nantwich. The day after his arrival, 
Faiirfax attacked and defeated the royahsts, comnaanded by 
Biron, and took Colonel Monk prisoner. He was sent to 
the Tower, where he endured, above two ^^ears, all the 
rigours of poverty and confinement. The king, however, 
was so mindful as to send him, notwithstanding his own 
difficulties, a present of one hundred guineas; but it was 
not till after the royalists were totally subdued that he re- 
covered his liberty. Monk, however distressed, had always 
refused the most inviting offers from the Parliament : but 
Cromwell, sensible of his merit, having solicited him to 
engage in the wars against the Irish, who were considored as 
rebels both by king and Parliament, he was not unwilling to 
repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command which, 
he flattered himself, was reconcileable to the strictest prin- 
ciples of honour. Having once engaged with the Parlia- 
ment, he was obliged to obey orders; and found himself 
necessitated to fight, both against the Marquis of Ormond in 

V 2 
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Ireland, and against the king himself in Scotland. Upon 
the reduction of the latter kingdom, Monk was left with the 
supreme command ; and by the equality and justice of his 
administration he was able to give contentment to that rest- 
less people, now reduced to subjection by a nation whom they 
hated. No less acceptable was his authorily to tlie ofScers 
and soldiers ; and foreseeing that the good-will of the army 
under his command might some time be of great service to 
him, he had, with much care and success, cultivated their 
friendship. 

The connexions which he had formed with Cromwell, his 
benefactor, preserved him faithful to Bichard, who had been 
enjoined by his father to follow in everything the directions 
of General Monk. When the Long Parliament was restored. 
Monk, who was not prepared for opposition, acknowledged 
their authority, and was continued in his command, from 
which it womd not have been safe to attempt dislodging 
Monk de- him. After the army had expelled the Parliament, 
ke protested against the violence, and resolved, as 
mant. he pretended, to vindicate their invaded privileges. 
Deeper designs, either in the king’s favour or his own, were, 
&om the beginning, suspected to be the motive of his actions. 

A rivalship had long subsisted between him and Lambert ; 
and everybody saw the reason why he opposed the elevation 
of that ambitious general, by whose success his own authority, 
he knew, would soon be subverted. But little friendship hM 
ever subsisted between him and the parliamentaiy leaders : 
and it seemed nowise probable that he intended to employ 
his industry, and spend his blood, for the advancement of 
one enemy above another. How early he entertained de- 
dgns for the king’s restoration, we know not with certainty : 
it is likely that, as soon as Bichard was deposed, he forosivw 
that, without such an expedient, it would be impossible over' 
to bring the nation to a regular settlement. Jus older and 
younger brothers were devoted to the royd cause; the 
Qranvilles, his near relations, and all the rest of his kindred, 
were in the same interests : he himself was intoxicated witli 
no fiunes of enthusiasm, and had maintained no connexions 
with any of the fanatical tribe. His early engagements bad 
been with the king, and he had left tW service without re- 
ceiving any disgust from the royal family. Since he had 
‘enlisted himself with the opposite party, ho had been guilty 
.of no violence or rigou.r which might render him obnox- 
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ioiiB. His return, therefore, to loyalty was easy and open ; 
and nothing could be supposed to counterbalance his natural 
propensity to that measure, except the views of his own ele- 
vation, and the prospect of usurping the same grandeur and 
authority which had been assumed by Oromwefl. But from 
such exorbitant, if not impossible projects, the natural tran- 
quillity and moderation of his temper, the calmness and 
solidity of his genius, not to mention his age, now upon the 
decline, seem to have set him at a distance. Cromwell him- 
self, he always asserted,” could not long have maintained his 
usu]^ation; and any other person, even equal to him in 
genius, it was obvious, would now find it more difficult In 
practise arts, of which every one, from experience, was suffi- 
ciently aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to reason as 
well as candour, to suppose that Monk, as soon as he put him- 
self in motion, had entertained views of effecting the king’s 
restoration; nor ought any objections, derived from his 
profound sfience oven to Charles himself, to be regarded us 
considerable. His temper was naturally reserved ; his cir- 
cumstances reg^uired dissimulation ; tlie king, he knew, was 
surrounded with spies and traitors ; and, upon the whole, it 
seems hard to interaret that conduct, which ought to oxalt 
our idea of his prudence, as a disparagement of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hoping that tlie general would en- 
gage in the king’s service, sent into Scotland his younger 
brother, a clergyman, Br. Monk, who carried him a letter 
and invitation from the king. When the doctor airived, 
he found that his brother was then holding a council of 
officers, and was not to bo seen for some hours. In the 
mean time, he was received and entertained by Price, tlie 
general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partisan of 
the king’s. The doctor, having an entire confidence in the 
chaplain,, talked very freely to him about the object of his 
journey, ^d engaged him, if tliere should be occasion, to 
second his applications. At last Ibo general arrives ; the 
brothers embrace ; and, after some preliminary conversation, 
the doctor opens his business. Monk inicmiptod him to 
know whether he had ever before to anybody mentioned the 
subject. “ To nobody,” ropliod his brother, “ but to Price, 
whom I know to be entirely in your cotmdenco.” The 
general, altering his countenance, turned 'ffie discourse, and 
would enter into no fartlier confidence with him, but sent 

* GumblO's lilb cf p. 98 . 
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Tn'm away with the first opportunity. He would not trust 
his own brother the moment he knew that he had disclosed 
the secret, though to a man whom he himself could have 
trusted.' 

His conduct, in all other particulars, was full of the same 
reserve and prudence ; and no less was requisite for effect- 
iim the difficult work which he had undertaken. All the 
officers in his army of whom he entertained any suspicion, 
he immediately cashiered : Gobbet, who had been sent by the 
committee of safety, under pretence of communicatmg their 
resolutions to Mo^, but really with a view of debauching 
his army, he committed to custody : he drew together the 
several scattered regiments : he summoned an assembly, 
somewhat resembling a convention of states; and having 
communicated to them his resolution of marching into Eng- 
land, he received a seasonable, though no great supply of 
money. 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing northward with his 
army. Monk sent Cloberry and two other commissioners to 
London, with large professions of his inclination to peace, 
and with offers of terms for an accommodation. His chief 
aim was to gain time, and relax the preparations of bis 
enemies. The committee of safety fell into the snare. A 
treaty was signed by Monk’s commissioners ; but he refused 
to ratify it, and complained that they had exceeded their 
powers. He desired, liowever, to enter into a new negotia- 
tion at Newcastle. The committee willingly accepted tbia 
fallacious offer. 

Meanwhile these military sovereigns found themselves sur- 
Noroniw hands with inextricable difficulties. 

’ The nation had fallen into total anarchy; and by 
refusing the parent of all taxes, reduced the army to the 
greatest necessitieB. While Lambert’s forces were assembling 
at Newcastle, Hazelrig and Morley took possession of Ports- 
mouth, and declared for the Parliament. A pariy sent to 
suppress them was persuaded by their commander to join in 
the same declaration. The city apprentices rose in a tumult, 
and demanded a free Parliament. Though they were sup- 
pressed by Colonel Hewson, a man who, mom the profession 
of a cobbler, had risen to a high rank in the army, the cily 
still discovered symptoms of the most dangerous discontent. 
It even established a kind of separate government, and as- 

I Lari Laxudowne^s iDefisncBof Genoial Mc)^ 
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Burned iihe supreme authority within itself. Admiral Lawson, 
with his squadron, came into the river, and declared for the 
Parliament. Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this important 
event, left Portsmouth, and advanced towards London. The 
regiments near that city, being solicited by their old ofBcers, 
who had been cashiered by the committee of safety, revolted 
again to the Parliament. Desborow’s regiment, being sent 
by Lambert to support bis friends, no sooner arrived at St. 
Alban’s than it declared for the same assembly. 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and unstable to sup- 
port this ill-founded fabric, which every where around him 
was falling into ruins. When he received intelligence of 
any murmurs among the soldiers, he would prostrate himself 
in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed with to join tlie 
troops. Even when among them, he would, in the midst of 
any discourse, invite them all to prayer, and put himself on 
bis knees before them. If any of his fnends exhorted him 
to more vigour, they could get no other answer, than that 
G-od had spitten in his face, and would not hear him. Men 
now ceased to wonder why Lambert had promoted him to 
the office of general, and had contented mmself with the 
second command in the army. 

Lenthal, the speaker, being invited by the officers, again 
assumed authoriiy, and summoned together the Par- 
liament, which twice before had been expelled with 
so much reproach and ignominy. As soon as assembled, 
they repealed their act against the payment of ex- i>HrUam«ut 
oise and customs ; they appointed commissioners for 
assigning quarters to the army ; and, witlxout taking any 
notice of Lambert, they sent orders to the forces mider his 
command immediately to repair to those quarters wliich were 
appointed them. 

Lambert was now in a very disconsolate condition. Monk, 
he saw, had passed the Tweed at Coldstream, and leso. 
was advancing upon him. His own soldiers do- 
sorted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. 
Lord Fairfax, too, he heard, had raised forces behind him, 
and had possessed himself of York, without declaring his 
purpose. The last orders of tbo Parliament so entirely 
stripped him of his army, that there remained not with 
him above a hundred horse: all the rest went to their 
quarters with quietness and resignation; and he himself 
was, some time after, arrested and committed to the Tower. 
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The other officers, who had formerly been cashiered by the 
Parliament, and who had resumed their commands that they 
might subdue that assembly, were again cashiered and cou< 
fined to their houses. Sir Harry Yane and some members, 
who had concurred with the committee of safety, were 
ordered into a like confinement. And the Parliament now 
seemed to be again possessed of more absolute authority than 
ever, and to be without any danger of opposition or control. 

The republican party was at Ibis time guided by two men, 
Hazelrig and Yane, who were of opposite characters, and 
mortally hated each other. Hazelrig, who possessed greater 
authority in the Parliament, was haughty, imperious, preci- 
pitate, vain-glorious; without civility, without prudence; 
qualified only by his noisy, pertinacious obstinacy, to ac- 
quire an ascendant in pubnc assemblies. Yane was noted, 
in all civil transactions, for temper, insinuation, address, and 
a profound judgment ; in all religious speculations, for folly 
and extravagance. He was a perfect enthusiast ; and fancy- 
ing that he was certainly favoured with inspiration, ho 
deemed himself, to speak in the language of the times, to 
be a mm aiove ordirumces, and, by reason of his jporfeotiou, 
to be unlimited and unrestrained by any rules which govern 
inferior mortals. These whimsies, mingling with pride, had 
so corrupted his excellent understanmng, that sometimes 
he thou^t himself the person deputed to reign on earth 
for a thousand years over the whole congregation of the 
fidthfuL* 

Monk, though informed of the restoration of the Parlia> 
ment, from whom he received no orders, still advanced with 
his army, which was near six thousand men : the scattered 
forces in England were above five times more numerous. 
Fairfax, who had resolved to declare for the king, not being 
able to make the general open his intentions, retired to his 
own house in Yorkshire. In all counties through which 
Monk passed, the prime gentry flocked to liim witli ad- 
dresses; expressing their earnest desire that ho would be 
instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and tranquil- 
lity, and to the enjoyment of those liberties which bylaw 
were their birthright, but of which, during so many years, 
they had been fefcally bereaved ; and that, in order to tide 
salutary purpose, he would prevail, either for the restoring 
of those members who had oeon secluded before the king’s 
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death, or for the election of a new Parliament, who might 
legally, and by general consent, again govern the nation. 
Though Monk pretended not to favour these addresses, that 
ray of hope, which the knowledge of his character and situ- 
ation afforded, mightily animated all men. The tyranny 
and the anarchy which now equally oppressed the kingdom, 
tlie experience of past distractions, the dread of future con- 
vulsions, the indication against military usurpations, against 
sanctified hypocrisy ; all these motives had united every 
party, except the most desperate, into ardent wishes for the 
ki^’s restoration, the only remedy for all these fatal evils. 

^ot and Bohinson were sent as deputies by the Parlia- 
ment, under pretence of congratulating the 
reality to serve as spies upon him. The city despatched 
four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments ; 
and at the same time to confirm the general in nis incli- 
nation to a free Parliament, the object of all men’s prayers 
and endeavours. The authority of Monk could scarcely se- 
cure the parliamentary deputies from those insults which 
the general hatred and contempt towards their masters drew 
from men of every rank and denomination. 

Monk continued his march with fow interruptions till ho 
reached St. Alban’s, lie there sent a message to tlie Parlia- 
ment, desiring them to remove from London those regiments 
which, though they now professed to return to their duty, 
had so lately ofTered violence to that assembly. This mes- 
sage was unexpected, and oxcoodingly perplexed the House. 
Their fate, they found, must still depend on a mercouary 
army ; and they were as distant as ever from their imagi- 
nary sovereignty. However, they found it necessary to 
comply. The soldiers made more difiiculty. A mutiny 
arose among them. One regiment, in particular, quar- 
tered in Somerset-house, expressly refused to yield tlieir 
place to the northern army. But those olHcors wlio would 
gladly, on such an occasion, have inflamed the miorrol, were 
absent or in confinement; and for want of leaders, g 
the soldiers were at last, with gi'oat reluctance, 
obliged to submit. Monk with his army took quar- 
ters in Westminster. 

Tho general was introduced to the House, and thanks 
w^ero given him by Lenthal for tine eminent ser- ^ 
vices which he had dune his country. Monk was a 
prudent, not an eloquout speaker, lie told tbe House, 
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that Ihe services which he had been enabled to per- 
form were no more than his duty, and merited not such 
praises as those with which they were pleased to honour 
him: that among many persons of greater worth, who bore 
their commission, he had been employed as the instrument 
of Providence for effecting their restoration; but he con- 
sidered this service as a step only to more important ser- 
vices, which it was their part to render to tbe nation : that 
while on his march, he observed all ranks of men, in all 
places, to he in earnest expectation of a settlement, after 
the violent convulsions to which they had been exposed; 
and to have no prospect of that blessing but from the disso- 
lution of the present Parliament, and fiom the summoning 
of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or 
engagements, might finally give contentment to the nation : 
that applications had been made to him for that purpose ; 
hut that he, sensible of his duty, had still told me peti- 
tioners, that the Parliament itself which was now free, and 
would soon be full, was the best judge of all these measures, 
and that the whole community ou^t to acquiesce in their 
determination: that though he expressed himself in this 
manner to the people, he must now freely inform the House, 
that the fewer en^^ements were exacted, the more com- 
prehensive would their plan prove, and the more satisfiiction 
would it give to the nation : and that it was sufficient for 
public security, if the fiinatical party and the royalists were 
excluded, since the principles of these factions were destruc- 
tive either of government or of liberty. 

. This speech, containing matter which was both a^eeablo 
and disagreeable to the House as well as to the nation, still 
kept every one in suspense, and upheld that uncertainty in 
which it seemed the general’s interest to retain tlie public. 
But it was impossible for the kingdom to remain long in 
this doubtful situation; the people, as well as the Parlia- 
ment, pushed matters to a decision. During the late con- 
vulsions, the payment of taxes had been intorruptod ; and 
.though the Parliament, upon their assembling, renewed the 
ordinances for impositions, yet so little reverence did the 
people pay to those legidators, that they gave very slow 
•and unwilling obedience to their command. The common- 
council of London flatly refused to submit to an assessment 
required of them ; and declared that, till a free and lawful 
JParliameut imposed taxes, they never should deem it their 
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duty to make any payment. This resolution, if yielded to, 
would immediately have put an end to the dominion of the 
Parliament : they were determined, therefore, upon this oc- 
casion, to make at once a full experiment of their own power, 
and of their general’s obedience. 

Monk received orders to march into the city; to seize 
twelve persons, the moat obnoxious to the Parlia- 
ment ; to remove the posts and chains from all the 
streets ; and< to take down and break the portcullises and 
gates of the city : and very few hours were allowed him to 
deliberate upon the execution of these violent orders. To 
the great surprise and consternation of all men. Monk pre- 
pared himself for obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of 
ms friends, the remonstrances of his officers, the cries of the 


people, he entered the city in a military manner ; he appre^ 
hended as many as he could of the proscribed persons, whom 
he sent to the Tower ; with all the circumstances of contempt, 
he broke the gates and portcullises ; and having exposed the 
city to the sconi and derision of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph to his quarters in Westminster. 

No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, than he found, 
that tliis last measure, instead of being a continuation of that 
cautious ambiguity which bo had hitheito maintained^ was 
taking party without reserve, and laying himself, as well as * 
the nation, at the inor(^ of that tyrannical Parliament whose 
power had long been odious, os their persons contemptible, 
to all men. He resolved, therefore, before it wore too late, 
to repair the dangerous mistake into which ho had boon 
betrayed, and to show the whole world, still more without 
reserve, that he meant no longer to be tlie ministor of vio-' 
lonce and usurpation. After complaining of the 
odious service in which ho had boon employed, ho 
wrote a letter to the House, reproaching them, as well with 
the new cabals which thoy had formed with Yaiie and Lam- 
bert, as with the encoura^ment given to a fanatical petition 
presented by Praise-God Barebone *, and ho roqmred them, 
in the name of the citizens, soldiers and whole common- 
wealth, to issue writs within a week for the filling of their 
House, and to fix the time for tlieir own dissolution and 
the assembling of a new Parliament. Having de- Or 
spatchod this wttor, which might bo regarded, he 
thought, as an undoubted pledge of his sincerify, 

.he marched with his army into the city, and desired 
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Allen, the major, to summon a common-council at Guild- 
hall. He there made many apologies for the indignity 
which, two days before, he had been obliged to put upon 
them ; assured them of his perseverance in the measures 
which he had adopted ; and desired that they might mutu- 
aUy plight their faith for strict union between city and 
army in every enterprise for the happiness and settlement of 
the commonwealth. 

It would be difficult to describe the joy and exultation 
which displayed itself throughout the city, as soon as intel- 
ligence was conveyed of this happy measure embraced by 
the general. The prospect of peace, concord, Uberty, justice, 
broke forth at once ^m amidst the deepest darkness in 
which the nation had ever been involved. The view of past 
calamities no longer presented dismal prognostics of the 
fixture : it tended only to enhance the general exultation 
for those scenes of happiness and tranq^uillity which all men 
now confidently promised themselves. The ro;sralists, the 
presbyterians, rorgettmg all animosities, mingled in common 
joy and transport, and vowed never more to gratify the 
ambition of false and factious tyrants by their calamitous 
divisions. The populace, more outrageous in their festivity, 
made the air resound with acclamations, and illuminated 
every street with signals of jollity and triumph. Ap- 

S lauses of the general were everywhere intermingled with 
_ etestation against the Parliament. The most ridiculous 
inventions were adopted, in order to express this latter 
passion. At every bonfire, rumps were roasted, and where 
these could no longer be found, pieces of flesh were cut into 
■that shape; and the fimeral of the Parliament (the popu- 
lace excised) was celebrated by these symbols of hatred 
and derision. 

The Parliament, though in the agonies of despair, made 
still one effort for the recovery of their dominion. They sent 
a committee with offers to gain the general. He refused to 
hear them, except in the presence ot some of the secluded 
members. Though severe persons, desperate from guilt and 
fanaticism, promised to invest him with the dignity of su- 
preme magistrate, and to support bis government, he would 
not hearken to such wild proposals. Having fixed a dose 
correspondence with the city, and establishea its militia in 
hands whose fidelity could be relied on, he returned with his 
army to W estminster, and pursued every proper measure for 
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the settlement of the nation. While he still* pretended to 
maintain republican principles, he was taking large steps 
towards the re-establisnment of the ancient monarchy. 

The secluded members, upon the general’s invitation, 
went to the House, and, finding no longer any ob- reb. 21. 
struction, they entered, and immediately appeared 
to be the majority : most of the independents left »e*toiea. 
the place. The restored members first repealed all the 
ordinances by which they had been excluded: they gave 
Sir G-eorge Booth and his party their liberty and estates ; 
they renewed the general’s commission, and enlarged his 
powers ; they fixed an assessment for the support of the fleet 
and army; and having passed these votes for the Much is. 
present composure of the kingdom, they dissolved 
thomselves, and issued writs for the immediate as- 
sembling of a new Parliament. This last measure had 
been previously concerted with the general, who knew that 
all men, however different in affections, expectations, and 
designs, united in the detestation of the Long Parliament. 

A. council of state was established, consmng of men of 
character and moderation ; most of whom, during the civil 
wars, had made a great figure among the presbjteriaus. 
The militia of the kingdom was put into such hands as would ' 
promote order and settlement. These, conjoined with Monk’s 
army, which lay united at London, were esteemed a sufficient 
check on the more numerous though dispersed army, of 
whose inclinations there was still much reason to be diffident 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more obnoxious 
officers, and bringing the troops to a state of discipline and 
obedience. 

Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his resolution to 
keep possession of that fortress till the coming of King 
Jesus ; but when Alurod produced the authority of Parlia- 
ment for his delivoring the place to Colonel Fairfax, he 
thought proper to comply. 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, had 
entered into the conspiracy with Sir George Booth; and 
pretending want of provisions, had sailed from the Sound 
towards the coast of England, with an intention of support- 
ing that insurrection of the royalists. On his arrival, he 
, received the news of Booth’s defeat, and the total failuTe of 
the enterprise. The great difficulties to which tlie Parlia- 
ment was then roduced, allowed them no leisure to examine 
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strictly the rSasons whicli he ^ve for quitting his station ; 
and they allowed him to retire peaceably to his country 
house. The council of state now conferred on him, in con- 
junction with Monk, the command of the fleet, and secured 
the naval as well as military force in hands favourable to the 
public settlement. 

Notwithstanding all these steps which were taken towards 
the re-establishment of monarchy, Monk still maintained the 
appearance of zeal for a commonwealth, and hitherto allowed 
no canal or correspondence between himself and the king 
to be opened. To call a free Parliament, and to restore 
the roym family, were visibly, in the present disposition of 
the kingdom, one and the same measure : yet womd not the 
general declare, otherwise than by his actions, that he had 
adopted the king’s interests ; and nothin? but necessity ex- 
torted at last the confession from him. His silence, in the 
commencement of his enterprise, ought to be no obje^on to 
his sincerity ; since he maintained the same reserve at a time 
when, consistent with common sense, he could have enter- 
tained no other purpose.’’ 

There was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a 
sedentary studious disposition, nearly related to Monk, and one 
who had always maintained the strictest intimacy with him. 
With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concerning that 
great enterprise which he had projected. Sir John Gran- 
ville, who nad a commission from the king, applied to 
Morrice for access to the general ; but received for answer, 
that the general desired him to communicate his business to 
Morrice. Granville, though importunately urged, twice re- 
fused to deliver his message to any but Monk nimself ; and 
this cautious politidan, fluding him now a person whose 
secrecy could be safely trusted, admitted him to his presence, 
and opened to him his whole intentions. Still he scrupled 
to commit anything to writing : ’ he delivered only a verbal 
message by Granville, assuring the king of his services, 
giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him instantly 
to leave the Spanish territories, and retire into Holland, He 
was apprehensive lest Spain might detain him as a pledge 
for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles followed 
these directions, and very narrowly escaped to Breda. Had 
he protracted his journey a few hours, he had certainly, 

^ See note [B], at the ead of iho vulume. 

^ XjBIlwloWlie. (Tlflro TldOlli 
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under pretence of honour and respect, been arrested by the 
Spaniards. 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and nowise 
averse to the king’s service, was applied to on this occasion. 
The state of England was set before him, the certainty of 
the restoration represented, and the prospect of great favour 
displayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, 
and receive the king into his fortress. Lockhart stul re- 
plied, that his commission was deriv^ from an English 
Farhament, and he would not open his gates but in obe- 
dience to the same authority This scruple, though in the 
present emergence it approaches towards superstition, it is 
ufficult for us entirely to condemn. 

The elections for the new Parliament went everywhere in 
fiivour of the king’s par^. This was one of those popular 
torrents, where the most indifferent, or even the most averse, 
are transported with the general passion, and zealously adopt 
the sentiments of the community to which they belong. 
Tbe enthusiasts themselves seemed to be disarmed of their 
fury ; and between despair and a^onishment, gave way to 
those measures, which they found it would be impossible for 
them, by their utmost efforts, to withstand. The presby- 
terians and the royalists, being united, formed the voice of 
the nation, which, without noise, but with infinite ardour, 
called for the king’s restoration. The kingdom was almost 
entirely in the hands of the former party, and some zealous 
leaders among them began to renew the demand of those 
conditions which had been required of the late king in the 
treaty of Newport ; but the general opinion seemea to con- 
demn all those rigorous and jealous capitulations with their 
sovereign. Harassed with convulsions and disorders, men 
ardently longed for repose, and were terrified at the men- 
tion of negotiations or delajrs, which might afford opportu- 
nity to the seditious army still to breed new confusion. The 
passion too for liberty having been carried to such violent 
extremes, and having produced such bloody commotions, 
began, by a natural movement, to give place to a spirit of 
loyalty and obedience ; and the public was less zealous in a 
cause which was become odious on account of tbe calamitieB 
which had so long attended it. After the legal odnoessions 
made by the late king, the constitution seemed to be suffi- 
ciently secured ; and we additional conditions insisted on, as 

^ Botnet 
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ihey had heen framed during the greatest ardour of the con- 
test, amounted rather to annihilation than a limitation of 
monarchy. Above all, the general was averse to the men- 
tion of conditions ; and resmved that the crown which he 
intended to restore should be conferred on the king entirely 
free and unencumbered. Without farther scruple, therefore, 
or jealousy, the people gave their voice in elections for such 
as they knew to entertain sentiments favourable to monarchy ; 
and all paid court to a party which, they foresaw, was soon 
to govern the nation. Though the Parliament had voted, 
that no one should be elected who had himself, or whose 
father had, borne arms for the late king, little regard was 
anywhere paid to this ordinance. The leaders of the pres- 
byterians, the Earl of Manchester, Lord Fair&z, LordPo- 
barts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Annesley, Lewis, 
were determined to atone for past transgressions by their 
present zeal for the royal interests ; and from former merits, 
successes, and sufferings, they had acquired with their party 
the highest credit and authority. 

The affairs of Ireland were in a condition no less favour- 
able to the king. As soon as Monk declared against the 
English army, he despatched emissaries into Ir^and, and 
engaged the ofBcers in that kingdom to concur witli him in 
the same measures. Lord Broghil, president of Munster, 
and Sir Charles Coote, president of Connaught, went so far 
.as to enter into a correspondence with the kin^, and to pro- 
mise their assistance for his restoration. In conjunction with 
Sir Theophilus Jones, and other officers, they took possession 
of the ^vemment and excluded Ludlow, who was zealous 
for the Bump Parliament, but whom they pretended to be 
in a confederacy with the committee of safety. They k^t 
themselves in readiness to serve the king, but made no de- 
clarations till they should see the turn which affairs took in 
England. 

But aU these promising views had almost been blasted by 
an untoward accident Upon the admission of the secluded 
members, the republican pau^, particularly the late king’s 
judges, were seized with the justest despair, and endeavoured 
to infuse the same sentiments into the army. By themselves 
or their emissaries, the;f represented to the soldiers, that all 
those brave actions which had been performed duiing the 
. war, and which were so meritorious in the eyes of the Parr 
liament, would no doubt b/i regarded as the deepest crimes 
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by the royaliste, and wonld expose the army to the severest 
vengeance. : that in vain did that parly make professions of 
moderation and leniiy ; the king’s death, the execution of so 
many of the nobility and gentry, the sequestration and im- 
prisonment of the rest, "were in their eyes crimes so deep, 
and offences so personal, as must be prosecuted with the 
most implacable resentment i that the loss of all arrears, and 
the cashiering of every officer and soldier, were 'the lightest 
punishment which must be expected : after the disperaon of 
the army, no farther protection remained to them, either for 
life or property, but the clemency of enraged victors : and 
that, even if the most perfect security could be obtained, it 
were inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, to 
subjection Under a foe who, in the open field, had so often- 
yielded to their superior valour. 

After these suggestions had been infused into the army, 
Lambert suddenly made his escape from the Tower, and 
threw Monk and the council of state into great consterna- 
tion. They knew Lambert’s vigour and activity ; they were 
acquainted with his popularity in the army; they were 
sensible, that, though the soldiers had lately deserted him, 
they sufficiently expressed their reinorse and their detesta- 
tion of those who, by false professions, they found, had so 
egregiously deceived tliem. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
to employ the greatest celerity in suppressing so dangerous a 
foe. Colonel Xngoldsby, who had been one of the late king’s 
judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal 
cause, was despatched after him. He overtook him at 
Daiventry, while he had yet assembled but four ^ , 
troops of horse. One of them deserted him. 

Another quicklv follbwed the example. He himself, endea- 
vouring to make his escape, was seized by Ingoldsby, to 
whom he made submissions not suitable to his former cha- 
racter of spirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Gobbet, Orede, 
and other officers of that party, were taken prisoners with 
him. All the roads were full of soldiers hastening to join- 
them. In a few days they had been formidable ; and it was 
thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk himself to 
have assembled any considerable body of his republican 
army for their suppression ; so that nothing could be more . 
, ha ppy than the sudden extinction of this rio^ flame. 

When the Parliament met, they chose Sir, B^rbottle Grim-s 
stone speaker ; a man who, though he had for s(me time conr 
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curred witib the late Farliament, had long been esteemed 
o..,. i , affectionate to the king’s service. The great dan- 
gers incurred during former usurpations, jomed to 
the extreme caution of the general, kept every one in awe ; 
and none dared, for some days, to make any mention of the 
king. The members exerted their spirit chiefly in hitter in- 
vectives against the memory of Cromwell, and in execrations 
i»t Ma against the inhuman murder of their late sovereign. 

* At last the general, having sufBciently sounded 
their inclinations, gave directions to Annesley, president of 
the council, to inform them, that one Sir John (Granville, a 
servant of the king’s, had been sent over by his majesty, and 
was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The 
Tberaato. loudest acclamations were excited by this intelli- 
inbon. gence. Granville was called in : the letter, accom- 
panied with a declaration, greedily read ; without one mo- 
ment’s delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committee 
was appointed to prepare an answer : and in order to spread 
the same satisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was voted 
that the letter and declaration should immediately be published. 

The people, freed from the state of suspense in which they 
had so long been held, now changed their anxious hope for 
the unmixed effusions of joy ; and displayed a social triumph 
and exultation, which no private prosperily, even the greatest, 
is ever able fully to inspire. Traditions remain of men, par- 
ticularly of Oughtred, the mathematician, who died of Mea- 
sure, when informed of this h^py and surprising event. 
The king’s declaration was well calculated to uphold the 
satisfaction inspired by the prospect of public settlement, It 
offered a general amnesty to w persons whatsoever; and 
that without any exceptions but such as should afterwards 
be made by Parliament : it promised liberty of conscience ; 
and a concurrence in any act of Parliament which, upon ma- 
ture dehberation, diould be offered for ensuring that indul- 
gence : it submitted to the arbitration of the same assembly 
the inquiry into all grants, purchases, and alienations ; and 
it assured the soldiers of all their arrears, and promised them, 
for the future, the same pay which they then enjoyed. 

The Lords, perceiving the spirit by which the kingdom, as 
well as the Commons, was aninoated, hastened to reinstate 
themselves in their ancient authority, and to take their share 
in the settlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their House open ; and aU were admitted ; even such as had 
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formerly been excsluded on account of their pretended delin- 
quencgr. 

The. two Houses attended, while the king waa proclaimed 
with great solemnity, in Palace-yard, at Whitehall, 
and at Temple-bar. The Commons voted five hundred 
pounds to buy a jewel for G^ranville, who had brought them 
the king’s gradotis message : a present of fifty thousand pounds, 
was conferred on the kmg, ten thousand poimds on the Duke 
of York, five thousand pounds on the Duke of Gloucester. A 
committee of Lords and Commons was despatched to invite 
his majesty to return and take possession of the government. 
The rapidity with which all these events were conducted 
was marvellous, and discovered the passionate zeal and en^ 
tire unanimity of the nation. Such an impatience appeared, 
and such an emulation, in Lords and . Commons, and city, 
who should make the most lively expressions of their joy 
and dui^, that, -as the noble historian expresses it, a man 
could not but wonder where those people dwelt who had 
done aU the mischief, and kept the king so many years from 
enjoyng the comfort and support of such exceUent subjects. 
The king himself said, that it must surely have been his own 
&ult that he had not sooner taken possession of the throne, 
since he found everybody so zealous in promoting his happy 
restoration. 

The respect of foreign powers soon followed the submissibn 
of the king’s subjects. Spain invited him to return to the 
Low Countries, and embark in some of her maritime towns. 
SVance made protestations of affection and regard, and offered 
Calais for the same purpose.^ The state^general sent d^u- 
ides with a like friendly invitation. The king resolved to. 
accept of this last offer. The people of the republic bore him 
a cordial affection; and politics no longer restrained their 
mamstratea from promoting and expressing that sentiment. 
Ashe passed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended hy 
numerous crowds^ and was received with the loudest acoliir' 
mations ; as if themselvei^ not their rivals in jpower and oote^- 
merce, were now restored to peace and secuniy. The fiiqilim- 
general in a body, and afterwards the states ofHolland 'apaxt, 
performed their compliments with the greatest, .od^i^iftfiity. 
Hvery person of duitiiiction was ambitious of being isytroduced 
to his majesty ; all amhasendors and public ministerBrof kings, 
princes, or ^tes, repaired to him, and professed the. joy of. 
^ek masters in .his oel^f : so that one woidd havethpught, 
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that from the united efforts of Ghristendotn had been derived 
this revolution, which diffused every where such universal 
satisffiction. 

The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling. Montague 
had not waited for orders from the Parliament, but had per- 
suaded the officers, of themselves, to tender their duty to his 
majesty. The Duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as high admiral. 

When the king disembarked at Dover, he was met by the 
general, whom he cordially embraced . N ever subj ect, in ffict, 
probably in his intentions, had deserved better of ^ king 
and country. In the space of a few months, without effusion 
of blood, by his cautious and disinterested conduct alone, he 
Lad bestowed settlement on three kingdoms which had long 
been tom with the most violent convulsions ; and having 
obstinately refused the most inviting conditions offered him 
by the king, as well as by every party in the kingdom, he 
freely restored his injured master to the vacant throne. The 
2 «th Ma entered London on the 29th of May, which was 

also his birthday. The fond imaginations of men 
interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of two such 
joyful periods. 


At this era, it may be proper to stop a moment, and take 
a general survey of the age, so far as regards manners, 
finances, arms, commerce, arts, and sciences. The chief use 
of history is, that it afford materials for disquisitions of tliis 
nature ; and it seems the duty of an historian to point out 
the proper inferences and conclusions. 

No people could undergo a change more sudden and entire 
Mwrnm IB thefr manners, than did the English nation during 
and Mi*, period. Prom tranquillity, concord, submission, 
sobriely, they passed in an instant to a state of ffiction, 
fanaticism, rebellion, and almost frenzy. The violence of 
the English parties exceeded any thing which we can now 
imagine : had they continued but a little lon^r, there was 
just reason to dread all the horrors of the ancient massacres 
and proscriptions. The military usurpers, whose authority 
was founded on palpable injustice, and was supported by no 
national party, would have been impelled by rage and de- 
spair into such sanguinary measures ; and if these furious 
expedients had been employed on one side, revenge would 
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naturally have pushed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No social inter- 
course was maintained between the parties ; no marriages 
or alliances contracted. The royalists, though oppressed, 
harassed, persecuted, disdained all affinity with their masters. 
The more they were reduced to subjection, the greater supe- 
riority did they affect above those usurpers, who by violence 
and injustice had acquired an ascendant over them. 

The manners of the two factions were as opposite as those 
of the most distant nations. “ Your friends, the Cavaliers,” 
said a parliamentarian to a royalist, “ are very dissolute and 
debauched.” “True,” replied the royalist, “they have the 
infirmities of men : but your friends, the Boundheads, have 
the vices of devils ; tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride.”‘ 
Biot and disorder, it is certain, notwithstanding the good 
example set them by Chai'les 1., prevailed very much among 
his partizans. Being commonly men of birth and fortrme, 
to whom excesses are less pernicious than to the vulgar, 
they were too apt to indulge themselves in all pleasures, 
particularly those of the table. Opposition to the rigid 
preciseness of their antagonists increased their inclination to 
good fbllowsliip ; and the character of a man of pleasure was 
affected among them, as a sure pledge of attachment to the 
church and monarchy. Even when ruined by confiscations 
and sequestrations, they endeavoured to maintain the appear^ 
ance oi a careless and social jollity. “ As much as hope is 
superior to fear," said a poor and morry cavalier, “ so much 
is our situation preferable to that of our enemies. We laugh 
while they tremble.” 

The gloomy enthusiasm which prevailed amoiag the par- 
liamentary party is surely the most curious spectacle 
presented any history ; and the most instructive, as well 
as entertaining, to a philosophical mind. Ail recreations 
were, in a manner, suspended by the rigid severity of the 
presbyterians and independents. Horse-races and cock- 
matches were prohibited as the greatest enormities.’^ Even 
bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchristian : the 
sport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel 
Hewson, from his pious zeal, marched with his regiment into 
London, and destroyed all the bears, which were there kept 
for tlie diversion of the citizens. This adventure seems to 
have given birth to the fiction of Hudibras. Though tlie 

^ Sir Philip Warwick. » KUltng no Murdor. 
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Ti]Tig1iH>i nation be naturally candid and sincere, hyprocrisy 
prevailed among them beyond any example in ancient or 
modem times. The religious hypocrisy, it may be remarked, 
is of a peculiar nature ; and being generally unknown to the 
person nimself, though more dangerous, it implies less false- 
hood than any other roecies of insincerity. The Old Testa- 
ment, preferably to the New, was the mvourite of all the 
sectaries. The eastern poetical style of that composition 
made it more easily susceptible of a turn which was agree- 
able to them. 

We have had occasion, in the course of this work, to speak 
of many of the sects which prevailed in England : to enu- 
merate them all would be impossible. The quakers, how- 
ever, are so considerable, at least so singular, as to merit 
some attention ; and as they renoimced by principle the use 
of arms, they never made such a figure in public trans- 
actions as to enter into any part of our narrative. 

The religion of the quakers, like most others, began with 
the lowest vulgar, and, in its progress, came at last to com- 
prehend people of better quality and fashion. G-eorge Fox, 
bom at Drayton in Lancashire, in 1624, was the founder of 
this sect. He was the son of a weaver, and was himself 
bound apprentice to a shoemaker. Feeling a stronger im- 
pulse towards spiritual contemplations than towards that 
mechanical profession, he left his master, and went about the 
country domed in a leathern doublet, a dr^ss which he long 
affected, as well for its singularity as its cheapness. That he 
might wean himself &om sublunary objects, he broke off all 
connexions with his inonds and family, and never dwelt a 
moment in one place ; lest habit should beget new connexions, 
and depress the sublimity of his aSrial meditations. He fre- 

g uently wandered into the woods, and passed whole days in 
ollow trees, without company, or any other amusement than 
his Bible. Having reached that pitch of perfection as to 
need no other bo(^, he soon advanced to another state of 
roiritual progress, and began to pay loss regard even to that 
divine composition itself. His own breast, ne imagined, was 
full of the same inspiration wliich had guided the prophets 
and apostles themselves; and by this inward light must 
every spiritual obscurity be cleared, by this living spirit must 
the dead letter be animated. 

When he had been sufficiently consecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fiimes of self-applause soon dis- 
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sipate, if not continnally supplied by the admiration of others ; 
and he began to seek proselytes. Proselytes were easily 
gained at a time when ^1 men’s affectionB were turned to- 
wards religion, and when the most extravagant modes of it 
were sure to be most popular. All the forme of ceremony, 
invented by pride and ostentation, Fox and his disciples, from 
a superior pnde and ostentation, carefully rejected : even the 
ordinary ntes of civility were shunned, as the nourishment 
of carnal vanity and self-conceit. They would bestow no 
titles of distinction : the name of friend was the only saluta- 
tion with which they indiscriminately accosted every one. 
To no person would they make a bow, or move their hat, 
or give an^ signs of reverence. Instead of that adected 
adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of speaking to 
individuals as if they wore a multitude, they returned to the 
simplicity of ancient languages ; and thou and t/iee were the 
only expressions which, on any coixsideration, they could be 
brought to employ. 

Dress, too, a material circumstance, distinguished the 
members of idiis sect. Every superfluity and ornament was 
carefully retrenched ; no phuts to their coats ; no buttons to 
their sleeves ; no Lice, no ruflius, no embroidery. Even a 
button to the ha^ though sometimes useful, yet not being 
always so, was universally rejected by them with horror and 
detestation. 

The violent enth\islasm of this sect, like all high passions, 
being too strong fur the weak nerves to sustain, threw the 
preachers into convulsions, and shakings, and distortions in 
their limbs; and they thence received the appellation of 
quakers. Amidst the groat toleration which was then granted 
to all sects, and oven encouragement given to all innova- 
tions, this sect alone suflbred porscoutiou. From the fervour 
of their sseal, the quakers broke into churches, disturbed pub- 
h'c worship, and harassed the minister and audience with railing 
and reproaches. When carried before a magistrate, they 
refused him all rovorenco, and treated liim with the same 
familiarily as if ho had been their equal. Sometimes they 
were thrown into mad-housos, sometimos into prisons ; som^ 
times whipped, sometimes ptlloriod. The patience and forti- 
tude with which they suflerod begat compassion, admiration, 
esteem.'' A supernatural spirit was believed to support 

XhD following story ifl told by ^itlooko, p. 5()D. Somo quakon at Hasincton in 
Northmubtiilaad oouiiugio tbo XKumsior on tlio Bubbath iloy, and spoaJnng to iuxni tlia 
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them under iihose suffeiiass whicli the ordinarj state of 
humanity, freed from the ulusions of passion, is unable to 
sustain. 

The quakers crept into the army ; but as they preached 
universm peace, they seduced the military zealots from their 
profession, and would soon, had they been sufrered, have put 
an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of 
the saints. These attempts became a fresh ground of perse- 
cution, and a new reason for their progress among the people. 

Morals with this sect were carried, or affected to be carried, 
to the same degree of extravagance as religion. G-ive a 
quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the other : ask his 
moak, he gave you his coat also : the greatest interest could 
not engage him, in any court of judicature, to swear even to 
the truth : he never asked more for his wares than the pre- 
cise sum which he was determined to accept. Tliis last 
maxim is laudable, and continues still to be religiously ob- 
served by that sect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther tlie hatred to ceremonies, 
forms, orders, rites, and positive institutions. Even baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, by all other sects believed to be intor- 
woven with the very vitels of Christianity, were disdainfully 
rejected by thorn. The very sabbath they profaned. The 
holiness of churches they derided ; and they would give to 
these sacred edifices no other appellation than that of dwps 
or steyple-houses. No piiests were admitted into theii* sect ; 
every one had received from immediate illumination a cha- 
racter much superior to the sacerdotal. When they met for 
divine worship, each rose up in his place, and delivered the 
extemporary inspirations of the Holy Ghost : women were 
also admitted to teach the brethren, and were considered as 
proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Spiiit. Some- 
times a great many preachers were moved to speak at once : 
sometimes a total silence prevailed in their congi'cgations. 

Some quakers attempted to fiist forty days in imitation of 
Christ, and one of them bravely perished in the exporimeut.” 
A female quaker came naked mto the church whore the 
protector sat; being moved by the Spirit, as she said, to 
appear as a sign to me people. A number of them fancied, 

people fbll upon tho qnakora, and aJmorit killod onc^ or two of tkum, wUo, Rolupr out, foil cm 
tbeir kneoti, and })my(xl God to pardon tUo ijoople, who know not wluit tUoy did; and 
aftorwunLj upoakiug to ilio peoplo, uo ooiiviiuiod tlium of the ovil iliny luitl tlono lu huatiiijr 
thorn, that tlio ootuitry people M a quaixeLLmg, and boat one unutUrr moro than they had 
befhre beaten tho quakon. ^ WluUeoke, p. i)24. 
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ihat the renovatioii. of all tlimgs Lad commenced, and that 
clothes were to be rejected, together with other superfluities. 
The sufferings which followed the practice of tibis doctrine 
were a species of persecution not well calculated for promot- 
ing it. 

James Naylor was a quaker noted for blasphemy, or 
rather madness, in the time of the protectorship. He fan- 
cied that he himself was transformed into Ghnst, and was 
become the real saviour of the world ; and in consequence 
of this ffenzy he endeavoured to imitate many actions of 
the Messiah related in the evangelists. As he bore a re- 
semblance to the common pictures of Christ, he allowed his 
heard to grow in a like form ; he raised a person from the 
dead;* he was ministered unto by women he entered 
Bristol, mounted on a horse, I suppose from the difficidty 
in that place of finding an ass; liis disciples spread their 

g arments before him, and cried, “ Hosannah to the highest ! 

oly, holy is the Lord Q-od of Sabaoth ! ” When carried 
before the magistrate, ho would give no other answer to all 
questions than “ Thou hast said it.” What is remarkable, 
the Parliament thought that the matter deserved their atten- 
tion. Near ten days tlvey tment in inquines and debates 
about him."^ They coTidemnod him to be pilloried, whipped, 
bumed in the face, and to have his tongue bored through 
with a red-hot iron. All these severities he bore with the 
usual patience. So far his delusion supported him. But 
the sequel spoiled all. Ho was sent to Biidcwoll, confined to 
hard labour, fed on broad and water, and debarred from all 
his disciplos, male and female. His illusion dissipated, and 
afber some time he was contented to come out an ordinary 
man, and return to his usual oocupationB. 

The chief taxes in England, during the time of the com- 
monwealth, were the monwly assessments, the excise, and the 
customs. The assessments wore levied on personal estates as 
well as on land,' and commissioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The highest assessment 
amounted to one Imndred and twenty thousand pounds a 
month in England; the lowest was thirty-five thousand. 
The assessments in Scotland were sometimes ten thousand 
pounds a month;* commonly six thousand. Those in Ire- 

p lUirU'iaTL MiHci'lliuiy, vol, vi. p. 31)9. Oiio DoroiM Kiurljorry nifvdu rjatU Ixffhro a maji^ 
trut(% Uiat IumI buuu (U'ad Lwo di^ and Uiai Nnyliir had hrouglit hot to lilh. 

« hkini, ibid. * » Thurlno, vol y, p. 7t)B. 

* Hodbcl. p. 'U9, ‘ vol, u. p. 47U. 
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lajid nine tihonsand. At a medium this tax might have 
afforded about a million a year. The excise, during the 
civil wars, was levied on bread, flesh-meat, as well as beer, 
ale, strong waters, and many other commodities. After 
the king was subdued, bread and flesh-meat were exempted 
from excise. The customs on exportation were lowered 
in 1656.' In 1650, commissioners were appointed to levy 
both customs and excises. Cromwell in 1657 returned 
to the old practice of farming. Eleven himdred thousand 
pounds were then offered, both for customs and excise ; a 
neater sum than had ever been levied by the commissioners.'' 
The whole of the taxes during that period might at a medium 
amount to above two millions a year ; a sum which, though 
moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former king.' 
Sequestrations, compositions, sale of crown and church lands, 
and of the lands of delinquents, yielded also considerable 
sums, but very difficult to be estimated. Church lands are 
said to have been sold for a million.^ None of these were 
ever valued at above ten or eleven years’ purchase,* The 
estates of delinquents amounted to above two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year.* Cromwell died more than two millions 
in debt though the Parliament had left him in the treasury 
above five hundred thousand pounds, and in stores the value 
of seven hundred tlxousand pounds.* 

The committee of danger in April, 1648, voted to raise the 
army to forty thousand men.* The same year, the pay of 
the army was estimated at eighi^ thousand pounds a month.* 
The estabhshment of the army in 1652 was, in Scotland, fif- 
teen thousand foot, two thousand five hundred and eighty 
horse, five hundred and sixty dragoons; in England, four 
thousand seven hundred foot, two thousand five hundred and 
twenty horse, garrisons six thousand one hundred and fifty- 
four : in all, thirty-one thousand five hundred and fourteen, 
besides officers.' The army in Scotland was afterwards 
considerably reduced. The army in Ireland was not much 
short of twenty thousand men ; so that, upon the whole, the 
commonwealth maintained in 1652 a stan^g army of more 

* Sroliol, p. 378. » Ihtirloe, toL vi. p. i28. 

* It Appears that Uia lato king^a imnne^ &anx 1C37 to tho moutlng of the Long Parlifv- 
menti waa only luue hundiod taouaand pouoila, of which two hundvod tlinneq^n^^ nuity bo 
efiteomod illDgiu. 

y Dt, WalKct, p. 14. ^ Thnrloe, toL i. p. 758. 

* Ibil voL 11 . p, 414. Ibwl vol. vu, p. 067. 

» Woild’s Mjaiuko lu Ohvur OromwoU. ^ WhitlocOke, p, 206. 

■ Ibid. p. 878. ' Jounal, 2M Dooemboir, 1652. 
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than fifty thousand men. Its pay amounted to a yearly sum 
of one million forty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
pounds.® Afterwards the protector reduced the estahlidiment 
to thirty thousand men, as appears by the Instrument of 
Government and Humble Petition and Advice. His fre- 
quent enterprises obliged him from time to time to augment 
them. BicWd had on foot in England an army of thirteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty-eight men, in Scotland nine 
thousand five hundred and six, in Ireland about ten thousand 
men.*' The foot soldiers had commonly a shilling a day.* 
The horse .had two shillings and sixpence; so that many 
gentlemen and younger brothers of good family enlisted in 
the protector’s cavahy.^ No wonder that such men were 
averse from the re-establishment of civil government, by 
which, they weE knew, they must be deprived of so gainful 
a profession. 

At the time of the battle of Worcester, the Parliament 
had on foot about eighty thousand men, pai^y militia, partly 
regular forces. The vigour of the commonwealth, and the 
gi'eat capacity of those members who had assumed the 
government, never at any time appeaa'od so conspicuous.* 

The whole revenue of tho public, during the protectorship 
of Eichard, was estuiiatcd at one million eight hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and seventeen pounds ; 
his annual expenses at two million two hundred and one 
thousand five hundi'od and forty pounds. An additional 
revenue was demanded from Parliament.® 

The commerce and indxistry of England increased ex- 
tremely during tho peaceable period of Charles’s reign : the 
trade to the East Indies and to Guinea became considerable. 
The English possessed almost the sole trade with Spain. 
Twenty thousand cloths wore annually sent to Turkey." 
Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, from tho civil 
wars and convulsions wliidi afterwards prevailed ; though it 
soon recovered after tho establishment of the commonwealth. 
The war with tlie Dutdi, by distressing the coimucrco of so 
fonnidablo a rival, served to encourage titvdo in England ; 
the Spanish war was to an equal degree pernicious. All the 
ofTocts of tho English merchants, to an immonso value, were 
confiscated in Spain. The prevalence of dcmocratical priit- 

t Journal, 2n(l PocomlMa*, 1052. ^ Journal, Gth of April, 1G50, 

‘ Tlmrlo<», Tol, i. p, ^)5, vol. iL p 4W. ** Gumbio's Ufo of Monk* 

* lVhillni'ki>, p, 477. « Jouroal, 7th ApnJ, 1060. 

8trailbnl*B Utlun, vol. 1. p. 421. 42;!. 430. 407. 
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ciples engaged Hhe country gentlemen to bind their sons ap- 
prentices to merchants ; ° and commerce has ever since been 
more honourable in England than in any other European 
kingdom. The exclusive companies, wMch formerly con- 
fined trade, were never expressly abolished by any ormnianco 
of Parliament during the commonwealth ; but as men paid 
no regard to the prerogative whence the charters of these 
companies were derived, the monopoly was gradually in- 
vaded, and commerce increased by the increase of liberty. 
Interest in 1660 was reduced to six per cent. 

The customs in England, before the civil wars, are said to 
have amounted to five hundred thousand pounds a year a 
sum ten times greater than during the best period in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ; but there is probably some exaggeration 
in this matter. 

The post-house in 1653 was farmed at ten thousand pounds 
a year, which was deemed a considerable sum for the three 
kingdoms. Letters paid only about half their present postage. 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined six million 
nine hundred thousand and forty-two pounds. From 1638 
to 1657, the coinage amounted to seven million seven hun- 
dred and thirly-three thousand five hundred and twenty-one 
poimds.' Dr. Davenant has told us, from the registers of 
the mint^ that between 1658 and 1659, there had been 
coined nineteen million eight hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-six pounds in gold and silver. 

, The first mention of tea,, coffee, and chocolate, is about 
1660.' Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflower, and a variety of 
salads, were about the same time introduced into England.* 

The colony of New England increased by means of the 
puritans, who fled thither in order to free themselves from 
the constraint which Laud and the church party had imposed 
upon them ; and before the commencement of the civil wars, 
it is supposed to have contained twenty-five thousand souls,* 
For a nke reason the Catholics, afterwards, who found them- 
selves exposed to many hardships, and dreaded still worse 
treatment, went over to Amenca in great numbers, and 
settled the colony of Maryland. 

Before the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were 
favoured at court, and a good taste began to prevail in the 

• Olaiemlon. * Bobortf» TrooMure of Trofficsk. 

4 Happy Future State of Eugltuid. * Audeiaon, toL ii. p. Jll. 

• Idem, ibid. ‘ Biituh Empire in A,morMa» tdL i p. 872. 
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nation. The king loved pictures, sometimes handled the 
pencil himself, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces 
of foreign masters were bought up at a vast price ; and the 
value of pictures doubled in Europe by the emulation between 
Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who were touched by the 
same elegant passion. Vandyke was caressed and enriched 
at court. Inigo Jones was master of the king’s buildings; 
though afterwards persecuted by the Parliament, on account 
of the part which, he had in rebuilding St. Paul’s, and for 
obeying some orders of council, by which, he was directed to 
pull down houses in order to make room for that edifice. 
Laws, who had not been surpassed by any musician before him, 
was much beloved by the long, who called him the father of 
music. Charles was a good judge of writing, and was thought 
by some more aniious with regard to purity of style tlian 
became a monarch.'' Notwithstanding his narrow revenue, 
and his freedom from all vanity, he lived in such magnifi- 
cence, that he possessed four-and-lwenty palaces, all of them 
elegantly and completely furnished, insomuch that, when ho 
removed from one to another, he was not obliged to trans- 
port any thing along with liiin. 

Cromwell, though himself a barbarian, was not insensible 
to liteiary merit. Usher, notwithstanding liis being a bishop, 
received a pension from him. Marvel and Milton were in 
his service. Waller, who was liis relation, was caressed by 
him. That poet always said, that the protector himself was 
not so wholly illiterate as was commonly imagined. He 
^ve a hundred pounds a year to the divinity professor at 
Oxford ; and an liistorian mentions this bounty as an instance 
of his love of literature.’' He intended to have erected a 
college at Durham for the benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, especially when founded on principles of liberty, 
are not commomy unfavourable to the of eloquence and 
composition ; or rather, by presenting nobler and more in- 
teresting objects, they amply compensate that tranquillity of 
which they oeroave tlio Muses. The speeches of the parlia- 
mentary orators during this period are of a strain much 
superior to what any former age had produced in England ; 
and the force and compass of our tongue wore then first put 
to trial. It mtist, however, be confessed, that the wretched 
fanaticism which so much infected the parliamentary party 
was no less destructive of taste and scicnco, than of all law 

« Biumst V Noald’0 Uutoy of the PuxitaaB, voL iv. p, 128. 
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and order. Gaiety and wit were proscribed ; human learn* 
ing despised ; fireedom of inquiry detested ; cant and hypo- 
crisy alone encouraged. It was an article positively insisted 
on in the prelimiaaries to the trealy of Uxbridge, that aU 
playhouses should for ever be abolished. Sir John Uave- 
nant, says Whitlocke,^ speaking of the year 1658, published 
an opera, notwithstanding the nicety of the times. All the 
kin^ s furniture was put to sale : his picture/^ disposed of at 
very low prices, enriched all the collections in Europe : the 
cartoons, when complete, were only appraised at three 
hundred pounds, though the whole collection of the king’s 
curiosities was sold at above fifty thousand.^ Even the royal 
palaces were puUed in pieces, and the materials of them sold. 
The very library and medals at St. James’s were intended by 
the generals to be brought to auction, in order to pay the 
arrears of some regiments of cavalry quartered near London ; 
but Selden, apprehensive of the loss, engaged his friend 
Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for the commonwealth, to apply 
for the office of librarian ; this expedient saved that valuable 
collection. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greatest genius by far 
that shone out in England during this period was deeply en- 
gaged with these fanatics, and even prostituted his pen in 
theological controvert, in factious disputes, and in justifying 
the most violent measures of the party. This was John 
Milton, whose poems are admirable, though liable to some 
objections ; his prose writings disagreeable, though not alto- 
gether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal ; 
his Paradise Lost, his Comus, and a few others, shine out 
amidst some fiat and insipid compositions; even in the 
Paradise Lost, his capital performance, there are very long 
passages, amounting to near a third of the work, almost 
whoUy destitute of harmony and elegance, nay of all vigour 
of imagination. This natural inequality in Milton’s genius 
was much mcreased by the inequalities in his subject; of 
which some parts are of themselves the most lofty that can 
enter into human conception, others would have required 
the most laboured elegance of composition to support 
them. It is certain, that this author, when in a happy 
mood, and employed on a noble subject, is the most won- 
derfully sublime of any poet in any language, Homer 
and Lucretius and Tasso not excepted. More concise than 

* P. G3Q. T Bud, Hist rdl, xuc p. 88. 
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Hoxaer, more sinrole than Tanso, more nervous than Lucre- 
tins ; had he lived in a later age, and learned to polish some 
rudeness in his verses ; had he eirjoyed better fortune, and 
possessed leisure to watch the returns of genius in himself, 
he had attained the pinnacle of perfection, and home away 
the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known that Milton never enjoyed in his lifetime 
the reputation which he deserved. His Paradise Lost was 
long neglected : prejudices against an apologist for the regi- 
cides, and against a work not wholly purged from the cant 
of former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the 
prodigious merit of that performance. Lord Somers, by en- 
couraging a good edition of it, about twenty years after the 
author's death, first brought it into remiest ; and Tonson, in 
his dedication of a smaller edition, spea^ of it as a work just 
be^ning to be known. Even during the prevalence of 
Muton’s party, ho seems never to liave been much regarded ; 
and Whitlocke* tallcs of one Milton, as he calls him, a 
bHnd man, who was employed in translating a treaty with 
Sweden into Latin. These forms of expression are amusing 
to posten’ty, who consider how obscure Whitlocke himself, 
though lord-keeper and ambassador, and indeed a man of 
great abilities and merit, has become in comparison of Milton. 

It is not strange tliat Milton received no encouragement 
after the restoration : it is more to be admired that he es- 
caped with his life. Many of tlie cavaliers blamed extremely 
that lenity towards liim, which was so honourable in the 
king, and so advantageous to posterity. It is said that ho 
liad saved Davenant’s life during the protectorship; and 
Havenant, in return, afforded him like protection after the 
restoration, being sensible that men of letters ought always 
to regard tixoir sympathy of taste as a more powerful band 
of union tlian any uifforenco of party or opimon ns a source 
of animosity. It was during a state of poverty, blindness,, 
disgrace, danger, and old age, that Milton composed his 
wonderful poem, which not only Hurpassed all the perform- 
ances of his contemporaries, but all the compositions which 
had flowed from his pen during the vigour of liis age and 
the height of his prosperity. This circumstance is not the 
least remarkable of all those which attend that great genius. 
Ho died in 1074, aged sixty-six. 

Wallor was the first refiner of English poetry, at least 
of English rhyme : but his performances still abound with 
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many faults, and wliat is more material, tliey contain but 
feeble and superficial beauties. Gaiety, yrit, and ingenuity, 
axe tbeir rialmg character : they aspire not to the sublime; 
still less to the pathetic. They treat of love, without making 
us feel any tenderness ; and abound in panegyric, without 
exciting admiration. The pane^ric, however, on Crom- 
well, contains more force than we should expect j&om the 
other compositions of this poet. 

Waller was bom to an ample fortune, was early introduced 
to the TOuxt, and lived in the best company. He possessed 
talents for eloquence as well as poetry ; and till his death, 
which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
House of Commons. The errors of his life proceeded more 
from want of courage, than of honour or integrity. He died 
in 168Y, aged eighty-two. 

Cowley is an author extremely corrupted by the bad taste 
of his age; but had he lived even in the purest times of 
Greece or Borne, he must always have been a very indif- 
ferent poet. He had no ear for harmony ; and his verses are 
only known to be such by the rhyme which terminates them. 
In his rugged untuneable numbers are conveyed sentiments 
the most seined and distorted, long-spun allegories, distant' 
allusions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, 
and vigour of thought, sometimes break out amidst those un- 
nataral conceptions ; a few anacreontics surprise us by their 
ease, and gaiety : his prose writings please, by the honesty 
and goodness which they express, and even by their spleen 
and melancholy. This author was much more praised and 
admired during his lifetime, and celebrated after his death, 
than the great Milton. He died in 1667, aged forty-nine. 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill, (for none of his 
other poems merit attention,) has a loftiness and vigour 
which had not before him been attained by any Engli sh poet 
who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of that 
measure retarded its improvement. Shakspeare, whose 
tragic scenes are sometimes so wonderfully forcible and 
expressive, is a very indifierent poet when he attempts to 
rhyme. Precision ahd neatness are chiefly wanting in Den- 
ham. He died in 1688, aged seventy-three. 

. Ho.English author in that age was more cdiebrated both 
abroad and at home than Hobl^B ; in our time he is much 
negl^ted: a lively instance how precarious all reputations 
foimded on reasoning and philosophy! A. pleasant comedy 
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which paints the manners of ihe age, exposes a &ithiul 
picture of nature, is a durable work, and is transmitted to 
the latest posterity ; but a system, whether physical or meta- 
physical, commonly owes its success to its novelty, and is no 
sooner canvassed with impartiality than its weakness is dis^ 
covered. Hobbes’s politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, 
and his ethics to encourage licentiousness.' Though an 
enemy to religion, he partakeis nothing of the spirit of scep- 
ticism; but is as positive and dogmatical as if human reason, 
and his reason in particular, could attain a thorough convic- 
tion in these subjects. Clearness and propriety ‘of style 
are the chief excellences of Hobbes’s writings. In his. own 
person he is represented to have been a man of virtue ; a 
character nowise surprising, notwithstanding his libertine 
system of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with whidh 
he is reproached : he lived to an extreme old age, yet could 
. never reconcile himself to the thoughts of death. The bold- 
ness of his opinions and sentiments forms a remarkable con- 
trast to this part of his character. He died in 1679, aged 
ninety-one. 

Harrington’s Oceana was well adapted to that age, when 
the plans of imaginary republics were the daily subjects of 
debate and conversation; and even in our time it is justly 
.admired as a work of genius and invention. . The idea, how- 
ever^ of a perfect and immortal commonwealth will always be 
found as ^imerical as that of a perfect and inunortal man. 
The style of this author wants ease and fluency ; but the 
good matter which his work contains makes compensation. 
He died in 1677, aged sixty-six. 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, by reason- 
ing alone, without any mixture of accident, a capital ^covery 
in one of the most important branches of science. He had 
also the happiness of establishing at once his theory on the 
.most solid and convincing proofs; and posterity has added 
little to the arguments suggested by his industty and inge- 
nuity. His treatise of the circulation of the blood is farther 
embellished by that warmth and spirit which , so natmial^ 
accompany the genius of invention. This great man. w^e 
much favoured by Charles I., who gave him the fiherty of 
using all the deer in the royal forest for perfecting, his dis- 
coveries on the generation of animals. It was remarked that 
no physician in Enrope, who had reached fo]^ years of age, 
vvetf to the end of his life, adopted tian^ 
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circulation of the hlood, and that his practice in London 
diminished extremely, from the reproach dratm upon him 
by that great and signal discovery. So slow is the progress 
of truth in every science, even when not opposed by factious 
or superstitious prejudices I He died in 1657, aged seventy- 
nine. 

This age affords great materials for history, but did not 
produce any accomplished historian. Clarendon, however, 
will always be esteemed an entertaining writer, even inde- 
pendent of our curiosity to know the facts which he relates. 
His style is prolix and redundant, and suffocates us by the 
length of its periods ; but it discovers imagination and sen- 
timent, and pleases us at the same time that we disapprove of 
it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality ; for he 
seems perpetually anxious to apologize for the king ; but his 
apologies are often well grounded. He is less partial in his 
•relation of facts, than in his account of characters : he was 
too honest a man to falsify the former ; his ' affections welte 
easily capable, unknown to himself, of disguising the latter. 
An air of probity and goodness runs through the whole work, 
as these qualities did, in reality, embellish the whole life pf 
the author. He djed in 1674, aged sixty-six. 

These are the chief performances which engage the atten- 
tion of posterity. Those numberless productions, with which, 
the press then abounded, — the cant of the pulpit, the decla- 
mations of party, the subtilties of theology, — all these have 
long ago sunk in silence and oblivion. Even a writer such 
as Selden, whose learning was his chief excellency ; or Chil- 
lingTyorth, an acute disputant against the Papists; will 
■scarcely be ranked among the classics of our language or 
country. 
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CHAPTER LXm. 

OHAELES n. 

Nisw Huixannr.— 'A ctf oir IsiBaHNiTT.^BETTLEUBNT ov tbb Bjuviw ujb«— -Teiaii asd 
BZBODTION of TBl! BaOXaiDEB. — ^DlBSOLOnON OIF XHB OoNvmmoN Pablumfstt.^ 
PSELAOT iai)BTOBm--lNEnTBB]i!OTlON OF TUE M 1 IXSNABIAN&— AffAIBS OF SucXEL&in).—- 
OOMFBBBKOB AT THB SAVOT.— AsGtlKBFTa FOB AFD AOAXKBT A OoUPBBHBNttXON^A 
FEW PaBUAMBBT.— BXBHOFS' SbATB BII1BTOBBB.--OOBPOBATI0N AOT.— AOE OF XTNI- 
Fpsucnr.— K ibo'b AIabbugb. — Tbial of VAine — and ExiDcmTioH.--PBEBBETiim^ 

OlEBOT EJBOaTIB.--BuMEIB& BOW TO THB FBMNUn.-— PjBCLABATiaB OF iNDULOaffifOUIL— 
PbGDLJNB of OliABXNDOB'B ObBDIT. 

Charles II. when he ascended the throne of his ancestors^ 
was thirty years of age. Ho possessed a vigorous 
’constitution, a fine shape, a manly figure, a gracefbl 
air; and though his features were harsh, yet vras his 
countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in 
tliat period of life, when there remains enough of youth to 
render the person amiable, without preventing that authorify 
and regard which attend the yeaxs of experience and maturity. 
Tenderness was excited the memoiy of his recent adver- 
sities : his present prosperity was the object rather of admi- 
ration than of envy : and as the sudden and surprising revo- 
lution, which restored him to his regal rights, had also 
restored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty, no 
prince ever obtained a crown in more favourable circum- 
stances, or was more blest with the cordial affection and 
attachment of his subjects. 

This popularily the king, by his whole demeanour and 
behaviour, was well qualified to support and to increase. 
To a lively wit and quick comprehension, ho united a just 
understanding and a general observation botli of mon and 
things. The easiest manners, 'the most unaffected' politeness, 
the most engaging gaiety, accompanied his conversation and 
addross. Accustomed, during his exile, to live among his 
courtiers rather like a companion than a monarcli, be re- 
tained, oven while on the throne, that open afiability which 
was capable of reconoiling the most determined republicans 
to his royal dignity. To^y devoid of resentment, as well 
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from iihe natural lenity as carelessness of his temper, he 
ensured pardon to the most guilty of his enemies, and left 
hopes of favour to his most violent opponents. From, the 
whole tenor of his actions and discourse, he seemed desirous 
of losing the memory of past animosities, and of uniting 
every party in an affection for their prince and their native 
country. 

Into his council were admitted the most eminent men 
NewminLr- of the nation, without regard to former distino- 
■ tions : the presbyterians, equally with the royalists, 
shared this honour. Annesley was also created Farl of 
Anglesey; Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley; Benzil Hollis, 
Lord Hollis. The Earl of Manchester was appointed lord 
chamberlain, and Lord Say privy-seal. Galamy and Baxter, 
Presbyterian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the 
king. 

Admiral Montague, created Earl of Sandwich, was en- 
titled, from his recent services, to great favour ; and he ob- 
tained it. Monk, created Duke of Albemarle, had performed’ 
such signal services, that, according to a vulgar and malig- 
nant observation, he ought rather to have expected hatred 
and ingratitude ; jet was he ever treated by the king with 
^eat marks of distinction. Charles’s disposition, free from 
jealousy; and the prudent behaviour of the general, who 
never overrated his merits; prevented aU those disgusts 
which naturally arise in so delicate a situation. The capar 
city too of Albemarle was not extensive, and his parts weip 
more solid than shining. Though he had distinguished him- 
self in inferior stations, he was imagined, upon familiar, 
acquaintance, not to be wholly equal to those ^eat achieve- 
ments which fortune, united to prudence, had enabled him 
to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the court, a scene of 
life to which he had never been accustomed. Monice, his 
friend, was created secreta^ of state, and was supported 
more by his patron’s credit than by his own abilities or 
experience. 

But the choice which the king at first made of his prin- 
cipal ministers and favourites was the circumstance \^ich 
chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and prognosticated 
future h^piness and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hjde, created 
Earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minister ; the 
Marquis, created Duke of Ormond, was steward of the house- 
hold ; the Earl of Southampton, high treasurer ; Sir Edward 
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Nicholas, secretary of rtate. These men, united together in 
friendship, and combining in the same laudable incnnations, 
supported each other’s credit, and pursued the interests of 
the public. 

Agreeable to the present promerity of public affairs was 
the universal joy and festivi^ difrased throughout the nation. 
The melancholy austerity of the fanatics fell into discredit, 
together with their principles. The royalists, who had ever 
affected a contrary disposition, foimd in their recent success 
new motives for mirth and gaiety ; and it now belonged to 
them to give repute and fashion to their manners. From 
past experience it had sufficiently appeared, that gravity was 
very distinct from wisdom, formality from virtue, and hypo- 
crisy from relimon. The king himself, who bore a strong 
propensity to pleasure, served, by his powerful and engaging 
ezanmle, to banii^ those sour and malignant humours which 
had hitherto engendered such confusion; and though the 
just bounds were undoubtedly passed, when men returned 
from their former extreme, yet was the public happy in ex- 
chan^ng vices pernicious to society for disorders hurtful 
chie^ to the individuals themselves who were guilly of them. 

It required some time before the several parts ot the state, 
disjSgured by war and faction, could recover their former 
arrangement ; but the Parliament immediately fell into good 
correspondence with the king, and they treated him with 
the same dutifril regard which had usually been paid to his 
predecessors. Being summoned without the kind’s consent^ 
they received, at first, only the title of a convention ; and it 
was not till he passed an act for that purpose, that they were 
called by the appellation of Parliament. Ail judicial pro- 
ceedings, transacted in the name of the commonwealth or 
protector, were ratified by a new law : and both Houses, 
acknowledging the guilt of the former rebellion, gratefully 
received, in weir own name, and in that of all the subjects, 
his majesty’s pacious pardon and indemnity. 

The king, before liis restoration, being afraid of reducing 
any of his enemies to despair, and at the same time A«t«f 
unwilling that such enormous crimes as had been 
committed should receive a total impunity, had expressed 
himself very cautiously in his declaration of Breda, and ha^ 
promised an indemnity to all criminals but such as should be 
excepted by Parliament, lie now issued a proclamation, 
declaring t^t such of the late king’s judges as did not yield 
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themselves prisoners mthin fourteen days should receive no 
pardon. N'ineteen surrendered themselves : some were taken 
in their flight : others escaped beyond sea. 

The Commons seem to have been more inclined to lenity 
than the Lords. The Upper House, inflamed by the iU 
usage which they had received, were resolved, besides the late 
kin^B judges, to except every one who had sitten in any 
high court of j'ustice. Nay, me Earl of Bristol moved, that 
no pardon might be granted to those who had anywise con- 
tributed to the king’s death. So wide an exception, in which 
every one who had served the Parliament might be compre- 
hended, gave a general alarm ; and men began to apprehend, 
that this motion was the effect of some court artmce or in- 
trigue. But the king soon dissipated these fears. He came 
to the House of Peers, and in the most earnest terms pressed 
the act of general indemnity. He ur^ed botli the necessity 
of the thing, and the obligation of his former promise ; a 
promise, he said, which he would ever regard as sacred, 
since to it he probably owed the satisfaction, which at -present 
he enj'oyed, of meeting bis people in Parliament. ■ This mea- 
sure of the king’s was received with great applause and 
satisfaction. 

After repeated solicitationB, the act of indemnity passed 
both Houses, and soon received the royal assent. Those 
who had an immediate hand in the late king’s death were 
there excepted: even Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and their estates forfeited. 
Yane and Lambert, though none of the regicides, were also 
excepted. St. John and seventeen persons more were de- 
prived of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted any 
public emplo^ent, AU who had sitten in any illegal high 
court of justice were disabled from bearing offices. These 
were all the severities which followed such miious civil wars 
and convulsions. 

The next business was the settlement of the king’s reve- 
SU.1 nue. In this work, the Parliament had regard to 
oTthen- public freedom, as wbU as to the support of the 
crown. The tenures of wards and livenes had long 
been regarded as a grievous burden by the nobiHly and 
gentry : several attempts had been made during the reign of 
James to purchase uus prerogative, together with l^at 
of purveyance ; and two hundred thousand pounds a year 
had been offered that prince in lieu of them : wardships and 
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purveyance had been utterly abolidied by the republican 
Parliament ; and even in the present Farbament, before the 
Iring arrived in England, a bill bad been introduced, offering 
biTn a compensation for the emoluments of these prerogatives, 
A hundred tbous^d ponnds a year was the stun agreed to ; 
and half of the excise was settled in perpetuity upon the 
crown, as the fund whence this revenue wxould be levied. 
Though that impost yielded more profit, the bargain might 
be esteemed hard ; and it was chiefly the necessity of the 
king’s situation which induced him to consent to it. No 
request of the Parliament, during the present joy, could be 
reined them. 

Tonnage and poundage and the other half of the excise 
were granted to me king during life. The Parliament even 
proceeded so far as to vote that the settled revenue of the 
crown for all charges should be one million two hundred 
thousand pounds a year; a stun greater than any English 
monarch had ever before enjoyed. But as all the princes 
of Europe were perpetually augmenting their militai^ force, 
and consequently their expense, it became requisite that 
England, from motives both of honour and security, should 
bear some proportion to tltem, and adapt its revenue to the 
new system of politics which prevailed. According to the 
chancellor’s computation, a chaige of eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year was at present requisite for the fleet and 
other artLcles, which formerly cost me crown but eighty 
thousand. 

Had the Parliament, before restoring the king, insisted on 
any farther limitations than those which the constitution 
already imposed; besides the danger of reviving foimer 
quarrels among parties, it would seem that their precautions 
had been entirely superfluous. By reason of its slender and 

S recarious revenue, the crown in effect was still totally 
ependent. Not a fourth part of this sum, which seemod 
requisite for public expenses, could be levied without consent 
of Parhament ; and any concessions, had they been thought 
necessary, might, even after the restoration, be extorted by 
the Commons from tlxeir necessitous prince. This Parlia- 
ment showed no intention of employing at present that 
engine to taj such pu^oses ; but they seemed stiU deter- 
mined not to part wim it entirely, or to render the revenues 
of tlxe crown fused and independent. Though they voted in 
general, that one miUion two hundred thousand pounds a, 
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year should be settled on tbe king, they scarcely assigned 
any funds which could J^old two-thirds of that sum ; and 
they left the care of fulfilling their engagements to the future 
consideration of FarHameilt. 

In all the temporary supplies which they voted, they dis- 
covered the same cau^ous legality. To disband the army, 
so formidable in itself, and so mudi accustomed to rebellion 
and changes of government, was necessary for the security 
both of king and Parliament; yet the Commons showed 
great jealousy in granting the sums requisite for that end. 
An assessment of seventy thousand pounds a month was 
imposed; but it was at mrst voted t 6 continue only three 
months ; and all the other sums which they levied for that 
purpose, by a poll-bill and new assessments, were still panted 
by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well assured of the 
fidelity of the hand to which the money was entrusted. 
Having proceeded so far in the settlement of the nation, the 
Parhameni adjourned itself for some time. 

During the recess of Parliament, the object which chiefly 
Sept. 13. interested the public was the trial and condemnation 
Tiini .wd of the regicides. The general indignation, attending 
oftheng)- the enormous crune of which these men had been 
^Ity, made their sufferings the subject of joy to 
the people ; liut in the peculiar circumstances of that action, 
in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour of 
the criminals, a mind seasoned with humanity will find a 
plentiful source of compassion and indulgence. Can any 
one, without concern for human blindness and ignorance, 
consider the demeanour of General Harrison, who was first 
brought to his trial? With great courage and elevation 
of sentiment, he told the court, that the pretended crime of 
which he stood accused, was not a deed performed in a 
comer ; the sound of it had gone forth to most nations ; and 
in the sia^lar and marvellous conduct of it had chiefly 
appeared the sovereign power of Heaven : that he himself, 
agitated by doubts, bad often, with passionate tears, offered 
up his adebesses to the Divine Majesty, and earnestly sought 
for light and conviction : he had still received assurance of a 
heavenly sanction, and returned from these devout supplica- 
tions with more serene tranquillity and satisfaction : that aU 
the nations of tbe earth were, in the eyes of their Creator, 
less than a drop of water in the bucket; nor were their 
erroneous judgments aught but darkness, compared with 
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divine illuminations: that these frequent illapses of Di- 
vine Spirit he could not suspect to be interested illuisipnsi^ 
since he was conscious that, for no temporal advantag'e;; 
would he offer injury to the poorest man or woman that trod 
upon the earth : that all the allurements of ambition, all the 
terrors of imprisonment, had not been able, during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell, to shake his steady resolution, or bend 
; Tn'nn to a compliance with that deceitful tyrant : and that, 
when invited hy him to sit on the right hand of the throne, 
when offered riches and splendour and dominion, he had dis- 
dainfully rejected all temptations ; and neglecting the tears 
of his friends and family, had still, through every danger, 
held fast his principles and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a republican than a fanatic, had said 
in the House of Commons, a little before the restoration, that 
he desired no other epitaph to be inscribed on his tombstone 
than this : Here lies Thomas Scot^ who adjudged the king to 
death. He supported the same spirit upon his trial. 

Carew, a millenarian, submitted to his trial, saving to ovur 
Lord Jesus Christ his right to the government of these 'kvngdoms. 
Some scrupled to say, according to form, that they would be 
tried by God and their country, because God was not visibly 
present to jud^e them ; others said, that they would be tried 
by the word of God. 

No more than six of the late king^s judges,, Harrison, 
>Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were executed: 
Berope alone, of all those who came in upon the king’s pro- 
clamation. He was a gentleman of good family and of a 
Indecent character; but it was proved, that he had a little 
^before, in conversation, expressed himself as if he were 
^nowise convinced of any guilt in condemning the king. 
^Axtel, who had guarded the high court of justice, Hacker, 
who commanded on the day of the king’s execution, Coke, 
the solicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, 
the fanatical preacher, who inflamed the army and impelled 
them to regicide ; all these were tried, and condemned, and 
suffered with the king’s judges. No saint or confessor ever 
went to martyrdom with more assured coufldence of heaven 
thsm was expressed by those criminals, even when the terrors 
of immediate death, joined to mon^ indignities, wore set be- 
fore them. The rest of the king’s judges, by an unexampled 
lenity, were reprieved ; and they wore dispersed into several 
prisons. 
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This punishment of declared enenoies interrupted not the 
_ jg rejoicings of the court ; but the death of the Bute 
of G-loucester, a joung prince of promising hopes, 
threw a ^eat doud upon them. The king, by no iaddeut 
in his lue, was ever so deeply affected. Q'loucester was 
observed to possess united Ine good qualities of both his 
brothers ; the dear judgment and ^netration of the king, 
the industry and application of the Duke of York. He was 
also believed to be affectionate to the religion and constitu- 
tion of his country. He was but twenty years of age when 
the small-pox put an end to his life. 

The Princess of Orange, having come to England, in order 
to partake of the joy attending the restoration of her family, 
with whom she lived in great friendship, soon after sickened 
and died. The queen-mother paid a visit to her son, and 
obtained his consent to the marriage of the Princess Hen- 
rietta with the Duke of Orleans, orother to the French 
king. 

After a recess of near two months, the Parliament met, 
g and proceeded in the great work of the national 
settlement. They established the post-ofSce, wine- 
licences, and some articles of the revenue. They granted 
more assessments, and some arrears, for paying and msband- 
in^ the army.* Business, being carried on wi& great unani- 
mity, was soon despatched ; and after they had sitten two 
months, the king, in a speech full of the most gracious 
expressions, thought proper to dissolve them. 

This House of Commons had been chosen during the reign 
of the old: uailiamentary party ; and though many 
TOtioif**' royalists had crept in amongst them, yet did it chiefly 
oousist of presbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid 
Dae 89 . aside their old jealousies and principles. Lenthal, a 
member, having said, that those who first took arms against 
the king were as guilty as those who afterwards brought 
him to the scaffold, was severely reprimanded by order of 
the House ; and the most violent efforts of the Long Parlia- 
ment, to secure the constitution, and bring delinquents to 
justice, were in effect vindicated and applauded.* The olaim 
of the two houses to 'die militia, the first ground of the 
quarrel, however exorbitant an usurpation, was never ex- 
pressly resigned by this Parliament. They made all ^nts 
of money with a very sparing hand. Qreat arrears ming 
» JoDiuaJjj, T(d. viu. p. 21. 
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due by lihe protector, to tbe fleet, the army, the navy-office, 
and every branch of service, t^ whole debt they threw' 
upon the crown, vnthout establishing funds sufficient for its 
payment. Yet notwithstanding this jealous care expressed 
by the Parliament, there prevails a story tl^t Popham, 
haviug sounded the disposition of the members, undertook 
to the Earl of Southampton to procure, during the king's 
life, a grant of two miluons a year land-tax ; a sum which, 
added to the customs and excise, would for ever have ren- 
dered this prince independent of his people. Southampton, 
it is said, merely from his affection to the king, had unwarily 
embraced the offer ; and it v^as not till he communicated the 
matter to the chancellor that he was made sensible of its 
pernicious tendency. It is not improbable that such an 
offer might have been made, and been hearkened to ; but it 
is nowise probable that all the interest of the court would 
ever, with this House of Commons, have been able to make 
it effectual. Clarendon showed his prudence, no less than 
his integrity, in entirely rejecting it. 

The chancellor, from the same principles of conduct, 
hastened to disband tlie army. When the king reviewed 
these veteran troops, he was struck with their beauty, order, 
discipline, and martial appearance ; and being sensible that 
regular forces are most necessary implements of royalty, he 
expressed a desire of fludiug expedients still to retain them. 
But his wise minister set before him the dangerous spirit by 
which these troops were actuated, their enthusiastic genius, 
their habits of rebellion and mutiny ; aud he convinced the 
king, that till they were disbanded he never could esteem 
himself securely established on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garrisons, about one 
thousand horse, and four thousand foot This was the first 
appearance, under the monarchy, of a regular standing 9xmy 
in this island. Lord Mordaunt said, that the king, being 
possessed of that force, might now look upon himself as the 
most considerable gentleman in England.** The fortifica- 
tions of Gloucester, Taunton, and other towns, which had 
made resistance to the king during the civil wars, were 
demolished. 

Clarendon not only behaved vrith wisdom and justice in 

^ King Jamofl's IStCemiura^Thia prinoo says, that Voniicr'B liumnootioa flirauhod a 
toanon or piotonoo for fceopitig up tho guardii, which were intruded ul hret to have beeu 
dUbauded witL tho nut ut tho uuky, 
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the office of chancellor ; aU the counsels, which he gave the 
king, tended equally to promote the interest of prince and 

S eople. Charles, accustomed in his exile to pay entire 
eference to the judgment of this faithful servant, continued 
stiU to submit to hie direction ; and for some time no minister 
was ever possessed of more absolute authority. He mode- 
rated the forward zeal of the royalists, and tempered their 
appetite for revenue. With the opposite party, he endea- 
voured to preserve inviolate all the sing's engagements : he 
kept an exact register of the promises which ^d been made 
for any service, and he employed all his indus^ to fulfil 
them. This good minister was now nearly allied to the 
royal family. His daughter, Ann Hyde, a woman of spirit 
and fine accomplishments, had hearkened, while abroad, to 
the addresses of the Duke of York, and, under promise of 
marriage, had secretly admitted him to her bed. Her preg- 
nancy appeared soon after the restoration ; and though many 
endeavoured to dissuade the king from consenting to so un- 
equal an alliance, Charles, in pity to his friend and minister, 
who had been ignorant of these engagements, permitted his 
brother to marry her.” Clarendon expressed ^eat xmeasiuess 
at the honour which he had obtained; and said, that by 
being elevated so much above his rank, he thence dreaded a 
more sudden downfal. 

Most circumstances of Clarendon’s administration have 
Prd«7n- met with applause : his maxims alone in the conduct 
of ecclesiastical politics have by many been deemed 
the effect of prejudices narrow and bigoted. Had the jea- 
lousy of royal power prevailed so far with the Oonveutiou 
Paruament, as to make them restore the king with strict 
limitations, there is no question but the establishment of 
presbyterian discipline had been one of the conditions most 
rigidly insisted on. Hot only that form of ecclesiastical 
government is more favourable to liberty than to royal 
power ; it was likewise, on its own account, agreeable to the 
majori^ of the House of Commons, and suited their religious 
principles. But as the impatience of the people, the dwger 
of delay, the general disgust towards faction, and the auffio- 
rity of Monk, had prevailed over that jealous project of 
limitations, the full settlement of the hierarchy, together 
with the monarchy, was a necessary and infallible conse- 
quence. All the royalists were zealous for that mode of 

• King Jauiett’u Mtimoin. 
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religion: the merits of the episcopal clergy towards the 
king, as well as their enfferin^ on that account, had been 
great ; the laws which established bishops and the liturgy 
were as yet unrepealed by legal authority ; and any attempt 
of the Parliament, by new acts, to give the Buperiority to 
Presbyte rianism, had been sufficient to involve the nation 
again in blood and confusion. Moved by these views, the 
Commons had wisely postponed the examination of aU reli- 
gious controvert, ana had left the settlement of the church 
to the king and to the ancient laws. 

The king at first used great moderation in the execution 
of the laws. Nine bishops still remained alive, and these 
were immediately restored to their sees; all the ejected 
clergy recovered their livings ; the liturgy, a form oi wor- 
ship decent and not without beauty, was again admitted 
into the churches ; but at the same time a declaration was 
issued, in order to give contentment to the presbyterians, 
and preserve an air of moderation and neutralily.^ — In this 
declaration, the king promised that he would provide sufirar 
gan bishops for the larger dioceses ; that the prelates should, 
all of them, he regular and constant preachers ; that they 
should not confer ordination, or exercise any jurisdiction, 
without the advice and assistance of presbyters chosen by 
the diocese; that such alterations should be made in the 
liturgy as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that, in 
the mean time, the use of that mode of worship should not 
be imposed on such as were unwilling to receive it ; and that 
ffie surplice, the cross in baptism, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, shoTild not be rigidly insisted on. This declg^ration 
was issued by the king as head of the church ; and he plainly 
assumed, in many parts of it, a legislative authority in eccle- 
siastical matters. But the English government, though more 
exactly defined by late contests, was not as yet reduced, in 
every particular, to the strict limits of law ; and if ever pre- 
rogative was justifiably employed, it seemed to be on the 
present' occasion, when all parts of the state were torn with 
past convulsions, and required the moderating hand of the 
chief magistrate to reduce them to their ancient order. 

But though these appearances of neutrality were main- 
tained, and a mitigated episcopacy only seemed to be insisted 
on, it was far from the intention of the miaistry always to 
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preserve like regard to the presbjteriaiiB. The madness 
inwmo- of the fiilh-monarchy men afforded them a pretence 
for departing from iib. Veimer, a desperate entim- 
noni. siasij who had often conspired agaii^ Cromwell, 
having, hj his zealous lectures, inflamed his own imagination 
and that of his followers, issued forth at their head into the 
streets of London. They were to the number of sixty, com- 
pletely armed, believed themselves invulnerable and invin- 
cible, and firmly expected the same success which had 
attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Testament. 
Every one at first fled before them. One unhappy man, 
who, being questioned, said, “ He was for God and Bang 
Charles,” was instantly mmrdered by them. They went 
triumphantly from street to street, eveiy where proclaiming 
King Jesus, who, they said, was their invisible leader. At 
len^h, the magistrates, having assembled some train-bands, 
made an attack upon them. They defended themselves with 
order as well as valour ; and after killing many of the assail- 
ants, they made a regular retreat into Cane-wood near 
Hampstead. Next morning they were chased thence by a 
detachment of the guards ; but they ventured again to invade 
the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After 
committing great disorder, and traversing almost every 
street of that immense capital, they retired into a house, 
which they were resolute to defend to the last extremity. 
Being surrounded, and the house untiled, they were fired 
upon from evety side, and they still refused quarter. The 
people rushed in upon them, and seized the few who were 
alive. , These were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to 
the last they persisted in affirming, that if they were de- 
ceived, it was me Lord that had deceived them. 

‘ Clarendon and the ministry took occasion, from this insur- 
rection, to infer the dangerous spirit of the presbyterians 
and of all the sectaries ; but the madness of the attempt 
sufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no con- 
cert, and never could have proved dangerous. The well- 
known hatred, too, which pevailed between the presbyterians 
and the other sects, shorud have removed the former from 
all su^icion of any -concurrence in the enterprise. But as 
a pretence was wanted, besides their old demerits, for justi- 
'fymg the intended rigours against all of them, this reason, 
however slight, was greedily laid hold of. 

Affairs in Scotland hastened with still quicker steps than 
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those in England towards a settlement and a compliance 
with tiie king. It was deliberated in the English ABma of 
council, whether that nation should he restored to 
its liherty, or whether the forts erected by Cromwell should 
not still he upheld, in order to curb the mutinous spirit by 
which the Soots, in all ages, had been so much governed ? 
Lauderdale, who, from the battle of Worcester to the resto- 
ration, had been detained prisoner in the Tower, had con- 
siderable influence with the king ; and he strenuously 
opposed this violent measure. He represented, that it was 
the loyalty of the Scottish nation, which had engaged them 
in an opposition to the English rebels ; and to take advantage 
of the calamities into 'v^ich, on that account, they had 
iallen, would be regarded as the highest injustice and ingra- 
titude : that the spirit of that people was "now fully subdued 
by the servitude under which the usurpers had so long held 
them, and would of itself yield to any reasonable comj^ance 
with their legal sovereign, if by this means they recovered 
their liberty and independence : that the attachment of the 
Scots towards their king, whom they regarded as their 
native prince, was naturally much stronger than that of the 
English ; and would afibrd him a sure resource, in case of 
any rebellion among the latter : that republican principles 
had long been, and still were, very prevalent with his 
southern subjects, and might again menace the throne with 
new tumults and resistance : that the time would probably 
come, when the king, instead of desiring to see En^ish gar- 
risons in Scotland, would be better pleased to have Scottish 
garrisons in England, who, supported bv English pay, would 
be found to curb the seditious genixis oi that opulent nation : 
and that a people, such as the Scots^ governed by a few nobi- 
lity, would more easily be reduced to submission under 
monarchy, than one like the English, who breathed nothing 
but the spirit of democratical eq[uali1y. 

These views induced the king to disband all the forces in 
Scotland, and to raze all the forts which liad been losi. 
erected. General Middleton^ created earl of that 
name, was sent commissioner to the Parliament, which was 
summoned. A very compliant spirit was there discovered 
in all orders of men. The commissioner had even sufficient 
influence to obtain an act annulling, at once, all laws which 
had passed since the year 1633, on pretext of the violence 
whicm, during that time, had been employed against the king 
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and his faiher, in order to procure their assent to these 
statutea This was a very large, if not an unexampled con- 
cession ; and, together with many dangerous limitations, 
overthrew some useful barriers which had been erected to 
the constitution. But the tide was now runningi strongly 
towards monarchy ; and the Scottish nation plainly dis- 
covered, 'that their past resistance had proceeded more from 
the turbulence of their aristocracy, and the bigotry of their 
ecclesiastics, than from any £xed passion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were restored, with some other branches 
of prerogative; and royal authority, fortified with more 
plausible claims and pretences, was, in its full extent, re- 
established in that kingdom. 

The prelacy, likewise, by the abrogating of every statute 
enacted in favour of presbytery, was thereby tacitly restored ; 
and the king deliberated what use he should make of this 
concession. Lauderdale, who at bottom was a passionate 
zealot against episcopacy, endeavoured to persuade him, that 
the Scots, if gratified in this favourite pomt of ecclesiastical 
government, would, in every other demand, be entirely 
compliant with the king. Oharles, though he had no sum 
attachment to prelacy as had influenced his father and 
grandfather, hau suffered such indignities from the Scot- 
tish presbyterians, that he ever after bore them a hearty 
aversion. He said to Lauderdale, that presbyterianism, he 
thought, was not a religion for a gentleman, and he could 
not consent to its farther continuance lu Scotland. Middle- 
ton, too, and his other ministers, persuaded him that the 
nation in general was so dis^sted with the violence and 
tyranny of the ecclesiastics, that any alteration of church 
government would be universally grateful ; and Clarendon, 
as well as Ormond, dreading that the presbyterian sect, if 
legally established in Scotland, would acqmire authority in 
Bugland and Ireland, seconded the apidication of these 
ministers. The resolution was therefore taken to restore 
prelacy, a measure afterwards attended with many and great 
inconveniences ; but whether in this resolution Charles chose 
not the lesser evil, it is very difficult to determine. Sharp, 
who had been commissioned by the presbyterians in Scotland 
to manage their interest with the king, was persuaded to 
abandon that parly; and as a reward for his compliance, 
was created Archbishop of St. Andrews. The conduct of 
ecdesiastical affairs was chiefly entrusted to him ; and as he 
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was esteemed a traitor and a renegade by bis old friends, he 
became on that account, as well as from the violence of his 
conduct, extremely obnoxious to them. 

Charles had not promised to Scotland any such indemnity 
as he had insured to England by the declaration of Breda ; 
and it was deemed more political for him to hold over men’s 
heads, for some time, the terror of punishment, till they 
should have made the requisite compiances with the new 
government. Though neither the king’s temper nor plan of 
administration led biin to severity, some examples, after such 
a bloody and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary ; and 
the Marquis of Argyle, and one Guthiy, were pitched on as 
the victims. Two acts of indemnity, one passed by the late 
king in 1641, another by the present in 1651, formed, it was 
thought, invincible obstacles to the punishment of Argyle, 
and barred all inquiry into that part of his conduct which 
might justly be regarded as the most exceptionable. Nothing 
remained but to try him for his conmliance with the usurpa- 
tion ; a crime common to him with the whole nation, and 
such a one as the most loyal and affectionate subject might 
frequently by violence be obliged to commit. To make this 
compliance appear the more voluntary and hearty, there 
were produced in court letters which he had written to 
Albemarle while that general commanded in Scotland, and 
which contained expressions of the most cordial attachment 
to the established government. But besides the general in- 
dignation excited oy Albemarle’s discovery of this private 
correspondence, men thought, that even the highest demon- 
strations of affection might, during jealous times, be exacted 
as a necessary mark of compliance from a person of such 
distinction as Argyle, and could not, by any equitable con- 
struction, imply the crime of treason. The Parliament, 
however, scrupled not to pass sentence upon him, and he 
died with great constancy and courage. As he was univer* 
sally known to have been the chief instrument of the paM 
disorders and civil wars, the irregularity of his sentence, 
several iniquitous circumstances in the method of conduoli^ 
his trial, seemed, on that account, to admit of some 
Lord Lome, son of Argyle, having ever preserved 1^- 
alty, obtained a gift of the forfeiture. Gnthry was a 

E ier, and had personally affronted the kmg : hit punisn- 
^ave surprise to nobody. Sir Archibald Jdlmstone, of 
ston, was attainted and ffed i hut was seiui^ in France 
Si[OL.v. t 
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about two years after, brought over, and executed. He 
had been very active during all the late disorders, and was 
even suspected of a secret correspondence with the English 
re^cides. 

Besides these instances of compliance in the Scottish Par- 
liament, they voted an additional revenue to the king, oi 
forty thousand pounds a year, to be levied by way of excise. 
A small force was puiroosed to be maintained by this revenue, 
in order to prevent like confusions with those to which the 
kingdom had been hitherto exposed. An act was also 
passed, declariag the covenant unlawful, and its obligation 
void and null. 

In England, the civil distinctions seemed to be abolished 
by the lenity and equality of Charles’s administration. 
Cavalier and Boundhead were heard of no more : all men 
seemed to concur in submitting to the king’s lawful preroga- 
tives, and in cherishing the just privileges of the people and 
of Parliament. Theological controversy alone still suWsted, 
and kept aUve some sparks of that flame which had thrown 
the nation into combustion. While catholics, independents, 
and other sectaries, were content with entertainmg some 
prospect of toleration, prelacy and presbytery struggled for 
the superiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept 
ConferoiM them in agitation. A conference was Wd in the 
Savoy between twelve bishops and twelve leaders 
MmA' as. among the presby terian ministers, with an intention, 
at least on pretence, of bringing about an accommodation 
between the parties. The surplice, the cross in baptism, the 
kneeling at the sacrament, the bowing at the name of Jesus, 
were anew canvassed ; and the ignorant multitude were in 
hopes that so many men of gravity and learning could not 
fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in ^1 points oi 
controversy : they were surprised to see them separate more 
inflamed man ever, and more confirmed in their several 
prejudices. To enter into particulars would be superfluous. 
Disputes concerning religious forms are, in themselves, the 
most frivolous of any, and merit attention onlv so &r as they 
have influence on the peace and order of civil society. 

The king’s declaration had promised, that some endea- 
vours ^ould be used to effect a comprehension of both paiv 
ties ; and Charles’s own indifference with regard to all such 
questions seemed a favourable circumstance for the execution 
of that project. The partisans of a comprehension said, that 
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lihe presbyterians, as well as the prelatists, having felt by 
experience the £ital effects of obstinacy and violence, .Aipiments 
were now well disposed towards an amicable agree- 
ment : that tiie biwops, b;|^ relinquishing some part o^pre- 
of their authority, and dispensing with the most 
exceptionable ceremonies, would so gratify their adversaries, 
as to obtain their cordial and affectionate compliancy and 
unite the whole nation in one faith and one worship : that 
by obstinately insistmg on forms in themselves insignificant, 
an air of importance was bestowed on them, and men were 
taught to continue equally obstinate in rejecting them : that 
the presbyterian clergy would go every reasonable len^h, 
rather than, by parting with their livings, expose themselves 
to a state of beggary, at best of dependence : and that if their 
pride were flattered by some seeming alterations, and a pre- 
tence given them for aihrming that they had not abandoned 
their lormer principles, nothing farther was wanting to pro- 
duce a thorough union between those two parties, which 
comprehended the bxdk of the nation. 

It was alleged, on the other hand, that the difference be- 
tween religious sects was founded, not on principle, but on 
passion; and till the irregular affections of men could be 
corrected, it was in vain to expect, by compliances, to obtain 
a perfect unanimity and comprehension: that the more 
insignificant the objects of dispute appeared, with the 
more certainty mi^t it be inferred, that the real ground of 
dissension was different firom that which was universally 
pretended : that the love of novelty, the pride of argumen- 
tation, the pleasure of making proselytes, and the obstinacy 
of contradiction, would for ever give rise to sects and dis- 
putes ; nor was it possible that such a source of dissension 
could ever, by any concessions, be entirely exhausted : that 
the church, by departmg from ancient practices and prin- 
ciples, would tacitly acknowledge hersmf guilty of error, 
and lose that reverence so requisite for preserving the 
attachment of the multitude : and that if the present con- 
cessions (which was more than probable) should jarove 
iueffecMal, greater must still be made ; and in the issue, 
discipline would be despoiled of all its authority, and wor- 
ship of all its decency, without obtaining that end which had 
been so fondly sought for by these dangerous indulgences. 

The ministry were incdined to give the preference to the 
latter arguments, and were the more confirmed in that 
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intention by the disposition which appeared in the Parlia- 
ment lately assembled. The royalists and zealous churchmen 
were at present the popular party in the nation, and, seconded 
by the efforts of the court, had prevailed in most elections. 
A new Pai- ^0'*' n^ore than fifW-six members of the presbyterian 
iiament party had obtained seats in the Lower House ; ” and 
8th May. ^ggg j^gt able either to oppose or retard the 
measures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and episco- 
pacy, were now exalted to as great power and splendour, as 
they had lately suffered misery and depression. 8ir Edward 
Turner was chosen speaker. 

An act was passed for the security of the king’s person 
and government. To intend or devise the king’s imprison- 
ment, or bodily harm, or deposition, or levying war against 
him, was declared, during the lifetime of his present majesty, 
to be high treason. To affirm him to be a papist or heretic, 
or to endeavour by speech or writing to alienate his subjects’ 
affections from him ; these offences were made sufficient to 
incapacitate the person guilty from holding any employment 
in church or state. To maintain that the Long Parliament 
is not dissolved, or that either or both Houses, without the 
king, are possessed of legislative authority, or tiaat the cove- 
nant is binding, was made punishable by the penalty of 
praemunire. 

The covenant itself, together with the act for erecting the 
high court of justice, that for subscribing the en^gement, 
and that for declaring England a commonweadth, were 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the hangman. The 
pemle assisted with great alacrity on this occasion. 

' ^e abuses of petitioning in the preceding reign had been 
attended with the worst consequences ; and to prevent such 
irregular practices for the fdWe, it was enacted, that no 
more than twenty hands should be fixed to any petition, 
unless with the sanction of three justices, or the major part 
of the grand jury ; and that no petition should be presented 
to the king or either House bj^- above ten persons. The 
penalty annexed to a transgression of this law was a fine of 
a hundred pounds and three months’ imprisonment. 

The bishops, though restored to their spiritual authority, 
"^Bre still excluded fi-om Parliament by the law 
•Mti re- which the late king had passed immediately before 
‘ the commencement of the civil disorders. Great 

* Oarto a Axuwer t(> iho Bystondor, 
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violence, looiih against the kin^ and the House of Peers, had 
been employed in passing this law; and on that account 
alone, the partisans of ■the church were provided with a 
plausible pretence for repealing it. Charles expressed much 
satisfaction, when he gave his assent to the act for that pur- 
pose. It is certain that the authority of the crown, as well 
as that of the church, was interested in restoring the prelates 
to their former dignity. But those who deemed every ac- 
quisition of the prince a detriment to the people, were apt 
to complain of this instance of complaisance in the Parlia- 
ment. 

After an adjournment of some months, the Parliament 
was again assembled, and proceeded in the same 
si>irit as before. They discovered no design of 
restoring, in its ftdl extent, the ancient prerogative of the 
crown ; they were only anxious to repair all those breaches 
which had been made, not by the love of liberty, but by the 
fury of faction and civil war. The power of the sword had, 
in all ages, been allowed to be vested in the crown ; and 
though no law conferred this prerogative, every Parliament, 
till the last of the preceding reign, had willingly submitted 
to an authority more ancient, and therefore more sacred, 
than that of any positive statute. It was now thought 
proper solemnly to relinquish the violent pretensions of that 
Painament, and to acknowledge, that neither one House, 
nor both Houses, independent of the king, were possessed of 
.any military authority. The preamble to this statute went 
so far as to renounce all right even of defms/m arms against 
the king ; and much observation has been made with regard 
to a concession esteemed so singular. Were these terms 
taken in their full literal sense, they imply a total renuncia- 
tion of limi tations to monarchy, and of all jorivileges in the 
subject, independent of the will of the sovereign. For as no 
rights can subsist without some remedy, still less rights 
exposed to so much invasion &um tyranny, or even from am- 
bition ; if subjects must never resist, it follows, that every 
prince, without any effort, policy, or violence, is at once 
rendered absolute and uucontrollable : the sovereign needs 
•only issue an edict, abolishing every authority but his own ; 
and aU liberl^ from that moment is in effect annihilated. 
But this meaning it were absurd to impute to tlie present 
•Parliament, who, though zealous royalists, showed in their 
measures that they had not oast off all regard to national 
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priYilegeB. They were probably senable, that to suppose in 
the soverei^ any such invasion of public liberly is entirely 
unconstitutional; and that therefore expressly to reserve, 
upon that event, any right of resistance in the subject, must 
be liable to the same objection. They had seen that the 
Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had begun a 
violent attack upon kingly power ; and, after involving the 
kingdom in blood, had mially lost that hberiy for which 
they had so imprudently contended. They thought, perhaps 
erroneously, that it was no longer possible, after such public 
and such exorbitant pretensions, to persevere in that prudent 
silence hitherto mamtained by the laws ; and that it was 
necessary, by some positive declaration, to bar the return of 
like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the 
right of defence, they supposed that, the constitution remain- 
ing firm upon its basis, there never really could be an attack 
made by the sovereign. If such an attack was at any time 
made, the necessity was then extreme : and the case of ex- 
treme and violent necessity, no laws, they thought, could 
comprehend; because to such a necessity no laws could 
beforehand point out a proper remedy. 

The other measures of Ms Parliament stiU discovered a 
more anxious care to guard against rebellion in the subject 
tbnji encroachments in the crown : the recent evils of civil 
war and usurpation had naturally increased the spirit of sub- 
mission to the monarch, and had thrown the nation mto that 
Oa-poMtini dangerous extreme. During the violent and jealous 
act. government of the Parliament and of the protectors, 
all magistrates, liable to suspicion, had been expelled the 
corporations ; and none had been admitted, who gave not 
proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refused to 
subscribe the covenant. To l^ve all authority in such 
hands seemed dangerous; and the Parliament, therefore, 
empowered the king to appoint commissioners for regulating 
the corporations, and expelling such magistrates as either 
intruded themselves by violence, or professed principles 
dangerous to the constitution, civil and ecclesiastical. It 
was also enacted, that all magistrates should disclaim the 
obligation of the covenant, and should declare, both their 
belief, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
to resist the king, and their abhorrence of the traitorous 
position of taking arms by the king’s authority against his 
person, or against those who were commissioned by him. 
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The care of fhe church was no less attended to by this 
Parliament, than ihat of monarchy; and the bill of 
uniformily was a pledge of their smcere attachment -Aot of nm. 
to the episcopal hierarchy, and of their antipathy to 
Presbyterianism. Different parties, however, concurred in 
promoting tlds bill, which contained many severe clauses. 
The independents and other sectaries, enraged to £nd all 
their schemes subverted by the presbyterians, who had once 
been their associates, exerted themselves to disappoint that 
party of the favour and indulgence, to which, from their 
recent merits in promoting the restoration, they thought 
themselves justly entitled. By the presbyterians, said they, 
the war was raised ; by them was the populace first incited 
to tumults: by their zeal, interest, and riches, were the 
armies supported : by their force was the king subdued ; and 
if, in the sequel, they protested against such extreme violences, 
committed on his person by the military leaders, their oppo- 
sition came too late, after having supplied these usurpers 
with the power and frie pretences by which they maintained 
their sanguinary measures. They had indeed concurred with 
the royansts in recalling the king ; but ought they to be 
esteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal 
cause? Bage and animosity, from disappointed ambition, 
were plainly their sole motives ; and if the king should now 
be so imprudent as to distinguish them by any particular 
indulgences, he would soon experience from them the same 
hatred and opposition whidi ^d proved so fatal to his 
frther. 

The Oatholics, though they had little interest in the ration, 
were a considerable parly at court ; and firom their services 
and sufferings during the civil wars, it seemed but just to 
bear them some favour and regard. These religionists 
dreaded an entire union among the Protestants. Were they 
the sole nonconformists in the nation, the severe execution of 
penal laws upon their sect seemed an infallible consequence ; 
and they used, therefore, all their interest to push matters to 
extremily against the presbyterians, who had formerly been 
their most severe oppressors, and whom they now expected 
for their compamons in afidiction. The Earl of Bristol, who 
from conviction, or interest, or levity, or complaisance for 
the company with whom he lived, had chan^d his religion 
during the king’s exile, was regarded as tne head of this 
party. 
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The church paTty had, during so many years, suffered 
such injuries ana indignities from the sectaries of every deno- 
mination, that no moderation, much less deference, was on 


this occcasion to be expected in the ecclesiastics. Even the 
laity of that communion seemed now disposed to retaliate 
upon their enemies, according to the usual measures of party 
justice. This sect or faction (for it partook of both) encou- 
raged the rumours of plots and conspiracies against the 

g overnment ; crimes which, without any apparent reason, 
ley imputed to their adversaries. And, instead of enlarg- 
ing the terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
preshyterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices which 

E revailed, among that sect, in order to eject them from their 
vings. By the bill of uniformity it was required that every 
clergyman should be reordained, if he had not before received 
episcopal ordination; should declare his assent to every 
thing contained in the book of common prayer ; should take 
the oath of canonical obedience ; should abjure the solemn 
league and covenant; and dbotild renounce the principle 
of taking arms, on any pretence whatsoever, against me 
king. 

This bill reinstated the church in the same condition in 


which it stood before the commencement of the civil wars ; 
and as the old persecuting laws of Elizabeth still subsisted in 
their full rigour, and new clauses of a like nature were now 
enacted, all the king’s promises of toleration and of indulgence 
to tender consciences were thereby eluded and broken. It 
is true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had expressed 
his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice 
and authority of Parliament : but this limitation could never 
reasonably be extended to a total infringement and violation 
of his engagements. However, it is agreed, that the king 
did not voluntarily concur with this violent measure, and 
that the zeal of Clarendon and of the churcl^arty among the 
Commons, seconded by the intrigues of the Catholics, was the 
chief cause which extorted his consent. 


The royalists, who now predominated, were very ready to 
si^alize their victory, by establishing those high principles 
of monarchy which uieir antagonists had controverted ; out 
when any real power or revenue was demanded for tho' 
crown, they were neither so forward nor so liberal in their 
concessions as the king would gladly have willed. Though 
the Parliament passra laws for regulating the navy, they 
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took no notice of the axmj ; and declined giving their sanc- 
tion to this dangerous innovation. The king's debts were 
become intolerable; and the Commons were at last con- 
strained to vote him an extraordinary supply of one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, to be levied by eighteen 
monthly assessments. But besides that this supply was much 
inferior to the occasion, the king was obliged earnestly to 
solicit the Commons, befbre he could obtain it ; and in order 
to convince the House of its absolute necessity, he desired 
them to examine strictly into all his receipts and disburse- 
ments. Finding likewise upon inquirv, that the several 
branches of revenue fell much short of the sums expected, 
they at last, after much delay, voted a new imposition of two 
shillings on each hearth; and this tax they settled on the 
king during life. The whole established revenue, however, 
did not, for many years, exceed a million ; ' a sum confessedly 
too narrow for the public expenses. A very rigid frugality 
at least, which the sing seems to have wanted, would have 
been requisite to make it suffice for the dignity and 
security of government. After all business was dee- ^ 
patched, the Parliament was prorogued. 

Before the Parliament rose, the court was employed in 
making preparations for the reception of the new miy s. 
queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the king ’*«•• 
was betrothed, and who had just landed at Portsmouth. 
During the time that the protector carried on the war with 
Spain, he was naturally led to support the Portuguese in 
their revolt : and he engaged himself by treaty to supply’ 
them with ten thousand men for their defence against the 
Spaniards. On the king’s restoration, advances were made 
by Portu^l for the renewal of the alliance ; and in order to 
bind the mendship closer, an offer was made of the Portu- 
guese princess, and a portion of five hundred thousand 
pounds, together with two fortresses, Tangiers in Africa, and 
Bombay in the Bast Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of 
the Pyrenees, bent all her force to recover Portugal, now in 
appearance abandoned by France, took the alarm, and endear 
voured to fix Charles in an opposite interest. The Catholic 
king offered to adopt any otner princess as a daughter of 
Spain, either the Princess of Parma, or, wlxat he thought 
more popular, some Protestant princess, the daughter of 
Denmark, Saxony, or Orange : and on any of these he pro- 

* D’EstradeSp 2011i July, lOtSl. Mr. Balpli'it Hialmy, vol i. p. 17U. 
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mised to confer a dowry equal to that whicli was offered by 
Portugal. But many reasons inclined Charles rather to 
accept of the Portuguese proposals. The great disorders in. 
the government and finances of Spain made the execution 
of her promises be much doubted ; and the king’s urgent 
necessities demanded some immediate supply of money. The 
interest of the English commerce likewise seemed to require 
, that the independency of Portu^ should be supported, lest 
the union of that crown with Spain should put the whole 
treasures of America into the hands of one potentate. The 
claims, too, of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it 
impossible, without farther concessions, to obtain the cordial 
friendship of that power ; and, on the other hand, the offer 
made by Portugal, of two such considerable fortresses, pro- 
mised a great accession to the naval force of Eng land. 
Above all, the proposal of a Protestant princess was no 
allurement to Charles, whose inclination led him strongly to 
give the preference to a Catholic alliance. According to 
me most probable accounts,* the resolution of marrying the 
daughter of Portugal was taken by the king, unknown to all 
his ministers ; and no remonstrances could prevail with him 
to alter his intentions. When the matter was laid before the 
council, all voices concurred in approving the resolution ; and 
the Parliament expressed the same commaisance. And thus 
« jj was concluded, seemingly with universal consent, 
the inauspicious marriage with Catherine, a princess 
of virtue, but who was never able, either by the graces of her 
person or humour, to make herself agreeable to the king. 
The report, however, of her natuiul incapacity to have 
children seems to have been groundless ; since she was twice 
declared to be pregnanl” 

The festivity of these espousals was clouded by the trial 
and execution of criminals. Berkstead, Cobbet, and Okey, 
three regicides, had escaped beyond sea ; and, after wander- 
ing some time concealed in Germany, came privately to 
Delft, having appointed their Emilies to meet them in that 
place. They were discovered by Downing, the king’s reai- 


t Oarto’B Ormond, toL vl p. 254. This account fx^oma bettor Bupported than that in 
Ablimoourt'B Memuira, that the ohauooUor oluufiy puahod the PorbueuDBe alliance. The 
Bootei iranBactioDs of the oourt of Ungland could not be Bappoeed to bo muoli Imown to a 
Frtmoh luHulent at Lisbon ; andwhatevear oppoatiou the chancellor migltt malce, he would 
o(‘rlaiuly ondoavoiu to oonoeol it imeo. the txuoou and all her family, and oven in Iho 
Parliament and oonnoil wendd support tho resolution alxeady tohun Clarandon 'MmtSf 
«riw, in Mb ]l£moir8, UM he neetr either opnoftod or promoted tlte Fortuguete match, 

■ Lord Lansdovno’y Defenoe of Gcneial Monk. Tcmplo, toL ii. p. 154. 
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dent in Holland, who had formerly served the protector and 
commonwealth in the same station, and who once had even 
been chaplain to Okey’s regiment. He applied for a warrant 
to arrest them. It had been usual for Ihe states to grant 
these warrants, though, at the same time, they had ever been 
careM secretly to a^ertise the ;^rsons, that they might be 
enabled to make iJieir escape. This precaution was eluded 
by the vigilance and despatch of Downing. He quickly 
seized the criminals, hurried them on board a frigate which 
lay off the coast, and sent them to England. These three men 
behaved with more moderation and submission than any of 
the other regicides who had suffered. Okey in particmar, 
at the place of execution, prayed for the king, and expressed 
his intention, had he lived, of submitting peaceably to the 
establidied government. He had risen during the wars from 
being a chandler in London to a high rank in the army ; and 
in all his conduct appeared to be a man of humanity and 
honour. In consideration of liis good character and of his 
dutiful behaviour, his body was given to his friends to be 
buried. 

The attention of the public was much engaged bv the 
trial of two distinguished criminals, Lambert and Vane. 
These men, though none of the late king’s judges, had been 
excepted from Ihe general indemnity, and committed to 
prison. The Convention Parliament, however, was so favour- 
able to them, as to petition the king, if they should be found 
guilty, to suspend their execution: but this new niiiof 
Parliament, more zealous for monarchy, applied for 
their trial and condemnation. Not to revive disputes, which 
were better buried in oblivion, the indictment of Yane did 
not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the king and Parliament : it extended onfy to his bdbaviour 
after the late king’s death, as member of the council of state, 
and secretary of we navy, where fidelity to the trust reposed 
in him reqmred his opposition to monarchy. 

Yane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himself 
of this advantage. He urged that, if a compliance with 
the government, at that time established in England, and the 
acknowledging of its authorily, were to be regaled as 
criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and 
none would remain, whose innocence could entitle them to 
try or condemn liirn for his pretended treasons : that, accord- 
ing to these maxims, wherever an illegal authority was 
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established by force, a total and universal destruction must 
ensue, while the usurpers proscribed one part of the nation 
for disobedience, the lawful prince punished the other for 
compliance : that the legislatiure of England, foreseeing this 
violent situation, had provided for public securily by the 
lamous statute of Henry YII. ; in which it was enacted that 
no man, in case of any revolution, should ever be questioned 
for his obedience to the king in being : that whether the esta- 
blished government were a monarchy or a commonwealth, 
the reason of the thing was still the same ; nor ought the 
expelled prince to think himself entitled to allegiance, so 
long as he could not afford protection ; that it belonged not 
to private persons, possessed of no power, to discuss the title 
of their governors; and every usurpation, even the most 
flagrant, would equally require obedience with the most legal 
establishment : that the controversy between the late king 
and his Parliament was of the most delicate nature; and 
men of the greatest probity had been divided in their choice 
of the party which they should embrace : that the Parlia- 
ment, bein^ rendered indissoluble by its own consent, was 
become a kind of co-ordinate power with the king ; and as 
the case was thus entirely new and unknown to the constitu- 
tion, it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the 
ancient laws : that for his part, aU the violences which had 
been put upon the Parliament, and upon the person of 
the sovereign, he had ever condemned; nor had he once 
appeared in the House for some time before and afber 
the execution of the Icing : that finding the whole govern- 
ment thrown into disorder, he was stifl resolved in every 
revolution to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation 
of all lawful authority : that in prosecution of this principle, 
he had cheerfully undergone all the violence of Cromwell’s 
tyranny ; and would now, with equal alacrity, expose himself 
to the rigours of perverted law and justice : that though it 
was in his power, on the king’s restoration, to have escaped 
from his enemies, ho was determined, in imitation of the 
most illustrious names of antiquity, to perish in defence of 
liberty, and to give testimony with nis blood for that 
honourable cause, in which he had been enlisted : and that, 
besides the ties by which Gk)d and nature had bound him to 
bis native country, ho was voluntarily engaged by the most 
sacred covenant, whose obligation no earthly power should 
ever be able to make him relinquish. 
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All the defence which Yane could make was fruitless. 
The court, considering more the general opinion of jj 
his active guilt in me beginning and prosecution 
of the civil wars, than the articles of treason charged against 
him, took advantage of the letter of the law, and brought 
him in guilty. His courage deserted him not upon his con- 
demnation. Though timid by nature, the persuasion of a 
just cause supported him against the terrors of death ; while 
his enthutiasm, excited by the prospect of glory, embellished 
the conclusion of a life, which, through the whole course of 
it, had been so much disfigured by the prevalence of that 
principle. Lest pity for a courageous sufferer should make 

impression on the populace, drummers were placed ^ 

under the scaffold, whose noise, as he began to t>on. 
launch out in reflections on the government, drowned 
his voice, and admonished him to temper the ardour of his 
zeal. He was not astonished at this unexpected incident. In 
all his behaviour, there appeared a firm and animated in- 
trepidity ; and he considered death hut as a passage to that 
eternal feliciiy, which he believed to be prepared for him. 

This man, so celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and 
for his capacity in business, has left some writings behind 
him : they treat, all of them, of reli^ous subjects, and ai^e 
absolutely tmintelligible ; no traces of eloquence, or even of 
common sense, appear in them. A strange paradox ! did 
we not know, that men of the greatest genius, where they 
relinquish by principle the use of their reason, are only 
enabled, by their vigour of mind, to work themselves the 
deeper into error and absurdity. It was remarkable, that, as 
Yane, by being the chief instrument of Strafford’s death, had 
first opened the way for that destruction which overwhelmed 
the nation ; so by hisf^eath he closed the scene of blood. He 
was the last that suffered on account of the oivU wars. 
Lambert, though condemned, was reprieved at the bar ; and 
the judges declared, that if Yane’s behaviour had been 
equally dutiful and submissive, he would have experienced 
like lenity in the ki^. Lambert survived his condemnation 
' near thirty years. He was confined to the isle of Guernsey ; 
where he lived contented, forgetting all his past schemes of 
greatness, and entirely forgotten by the nation. He died a 
Boman Catholic. 

However odious Yane and Lambert were to the presby- 
torians, that party had no leisure to rejoice at their con- 
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denonation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached; the 
day when the clergy were obliged, by the Tate law, either 
to relinquish their livings, or to sign the articles required of 
Piabyte- them. A combination had been entered into by the 
more zealous of the presbyterian ecclesiastics to 
au£. 24 . refuse the subscription ; in hopes that the bishops 
would not venture at once to expel so great a number of the 
most popular preachers. The Catholic party at court, who 
desired a great rent among tlie Protestants, encouraged them 
in this obstinacy, and gave them hopes that the king would 
protect them in their refusal. The king himself, by his irre- 
solute conduct, contributed, either from design or accident, 
to increase this opinion. Above all, the terms of subscrip- 
tion had been made strict and rigid, on purpose to disgust 
all the zealous and scrupulous among the presbyterians, and 
deprive them of their livings. About two thousand of the 
clergy, in one day, relinquished their cures; and, to the 
astonishment of the court, sacrificed their iuterest to their 
religious tenets. Fortified by society in their sufierings, 
they were resolved to undergo any hardships, rather than 
openly renounce those prindpes, which, on oilier occasions, 
they were so apt, from interest, to warp or elude. The 
church enjoyed the pleasure of retaliation ; and even pushed, 
as usual, the vengeance farther than the offence. During 
the dominion of the parliamentary party, a fifili of each 
living had been left to the ejected clergymen ; but this in- 
dulgence, though at first insisted on by the House of Peers, 
was now refused to tlie presbyterians. However difficult to 
conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many, 
that some relaxation in the terms of communion mi^t have 
kept the presbyterians united to the church, and have cured 
those ecclesiastical factions which ha^ been so fatal, and 
were still so dangerous. Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, 
Baxter, and Beynolds, leaders among the presbyterians ; the 
last only could be prevailed on to accept. Deaneries and 
other preferments were refused by many. 

The next measure of the king has not had the good for- 
tune to be justified by any party ; but is often considered, 
on what grotmds I shall not determine, as one of the greatest 
Dankirk uustakes, if not blemishes, of his reign. It is the 
oidtothB sale of Dunkirk to tlie French. The parsimonious 
*'"***'• maxims of the Parliament, and the liberal, or rather 
careless disposition of Charles, were ill suited to each other : 
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and notwitlistanding the supplies voted him, his treasarj 
was still very empty and very much indebted. He had 
secretly received the sum of two hundred thousand crowns 
from France, for the support of Portugal; but the forces 
sent over to that country, and the fleets maintained in order 
to defend it, had already cost the king that sum ; and, to- 
gether with it, near double the money which had been paid 
as the q^ueen’s portion.* The time fixed for payment of his 
sister’s portion to the Duke of Orleans was approaching. 
Tangiers, a fortress from which great benefit was ejected, 
was oecome an additional burden to the crown ; and Kutheiv 
ford, who now commanded in Dunkirk, had increased the 
charge of that garrison to a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds a year. These considerations had such influence, not 
only on the king, but even on Clarendon, that this uncorrupt 
minister was the most forward to advise accepting a sum of 
money in lieu of a place which, he thought, the king, from 
the narrow state of his revenue, was no longer able to retain. 
By the treaty with Portugal, it was stipulated that Dunkirk 
should never be yielded to the Spaniards ; France was there- 
fore the only purchaser that remained. D’Estrades was 
invited over, by a letter from the chancellor himself, in order 
to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thousand pounds 
were demanded : one hundred thousand were offered. The 
English by degrees lowered their demand ; the French raised 
their offer, and the bargain was concluded at four hundred 
thousand pounds. The artillery and stores were valued at a 
fifth of the sum.** The importance of this sale was not, at 
that time, sufliciently known, either abroad or at home.* The 
French monarch himself, so fond of acquisitions, and so good 
a judge of his own interests, thought that he had made a 
hard bargain ; and this sum, in appearance so small, was 
the utmost that he would allow his ambassador to offer. 

■ ryEBlxadeBi 17th of AuguBtjlCGii. Thwe ma atiore half of fivo Imndnd fhouaud 
poimds loally pud as the quoen's portion. 

k D'EstradeBi 2lBt of Angost^ 12tb of September, 1002. 

^ It appears, howsver, mm many of D'Estrades’ letten, partioularly tbai of the 21st 
of 1661, that the Idng might ha^ transferred Bunjarh to the Farlinmenti who 

would not have refused to bear the ohorgee of it, but woro unwilling to give money to the 
king Ibr that purpoB& ^Htie king, on the other hand, was joalous lost the Parliameoit shonld 
acquire any sopeiate dominion or authority in a branch of adnunistiation which seemed so 
little to belong to them : a proof that the government was not yet oettlod into that oouir 
poBore and mutual oonhdenoe which is absolutely requiaito for conducting it 

* D'Estrades, 6rd of Outobor, 1662. The ohiof importonoo indeed or Bunkirk to the 
English was, that it was able to dietress their trade when m the hands of the French : but 
it was Lewis XIV. who first made it a good searport. If ever Eimland have occasion 
to transport armies to tho oontiiient it must b.t in support of some whose towns serve 
to the same purpose as Bonkirk would, if in the hands of the English 
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A new incident discovered such a glimpse of the king’s 
charactor and principles, as, at first, the nation was some- 
what at a loss how to interpret, but such as subseipent 
events, W degrees, rendered sufficiently plain and mamfest. 
nedaiBtion He issued a declaration on pretence of mitigating 
^i^uir rigours contained in the act of uniformiiy. After 
usth bog. expressing his firm resolution to observe the general 
indemnity, and to trust entirely to the affections of his sub- 
iects, not to any military power, for the support of his. throne, 
he mentioned the promises of liberty of conscience, contained 
in his declaration of Breda. And he subjoined, that, “ as in 
the first place he had been zealous to settle the uniformity of 
the church of England, in discipline, ceremony, and govern- 
ment, and shall ever constantly maintain it : so as for what 
concerns the penalties upon those who, living peaceably, do 
not conform themselves thereunto, through scruple and ten- 
derness of misguided conscience, but modestly and without 
scandal perfoim their devotions in their own way, he should 
make it his special care, so far as in him lay, without invad- 
ing the fireedom of Parliament, to incline their wisdom next 
approaching sessions to concur with him in making some 
such act for that purpose, as may enable him to exercise, 
with a more universal satisfaction, that power of dispensing 
which he conceived to be inherent in him.” Here a most 
important prerogative was exercised by the king ; but under 
suw artful reserves and limitations as might prevent the 
Ml discussion of the claim, and obviate a breach between 
him and his Parliament. The foundation of this measure 
lay much deeper, and was of the utmost consequence. 

The king, during his exile, had imbibed strong prejudices 
in favour of the Catholic religion, and, according to the most 
probable accounts, had already been secretly reconciled in 
form to the dhurch of Home. The neat zeal, expressed by 
the parliamentary party a^gainst all rapists, had always, from 
a spirit of opposition, inclined the court, and all the royalists, 
to adopt more favourable sentiments towards that sect, which, 
throng the whole course of the civil wars, had strenuously 
supported the rights of the sovereign. The rigour, too, 
‘which the king, during his abode in Scotland, had expe- 
rienced from the Presbyterians, disposed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindness to the party most 
opposite in its genius to the severity of those religionists. 

A £eunet ^0 !Rogbter,p. 8SQ, 
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The Bolicitations and importunities of the queen-mother, the 
contagion of the company which he frequented, the view of 
a more q>lendid and cotirtly mode of worship, the hopes 
of indulgence in pleasure ; all these causes operated power- 
fully on a young prince, whose careless and dissolute temper 
made him incapahle of adhering closely to the principles of 
his early education. But if the thoughtless humour of Charles 
rendered him an easy convert to popery, the same disposition 
ever prevented the theological tenets of that sect from taking 
any iast hold of him. During his vigorous state of health, 
while his blood was warm and his spirits high, a contempt 
and disregard to all religion held possession of his mind ; 
and he might more properly he denominated a deist than 
a Catholic. But in mose revolutions of temper, when the 
love of raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, 
hut negligent, understanding was clouded with fears and 
apprehensions, he had starte of more sincere conviction; 
anid a sect, which always possessed his inclination, was then 
master of his judgment and opinion.** 

But though the king thus fluctuated, during his whole 
reign, between irreligion, which he more openly professed, 
and popery, to which he retained a secret propensity, his 
brother, the Duke of York, had zealously adopted all the 
principles of that theological party. His eager temper and 
narrow understanding made him a thorough convert, with- 
out any reserve from interesiv or doubts from reasoning and 
inquiry. By his application to business he had acquired a 
great ascen^nt over the king, who, though possessed of 
more discernment, was glad to throw the burden of aflairs 
on the duke, of whom he entertained little jealousy. On 
pretence of easing the Protestant dissenters, they agreed 
imon a plan for introducing a general toleration, and giving 
the Catholics the free exercise of their reli^on ; at least, the 
exercise of it in private houses. The two brothers saw with 
pleasure so numerous and popular a body of the clergy reflise 
conformity ; and it was hoped that, under shelter of their 
n^e, the small and hated sect of the Catholics might meet 
with favour and protection. 

But while the king pleaded his early promises of toleration, 
and insisted on many other plausible topics, the leas. 
Parliament, who sat a little after the declaration isthFab. 

0 The author coufeaecs, that the bug’s zeal for popery was apt, at iutervalp, to go (hrihec 
than is here eupposed, os appears from many passageb m Jaxues the Second's Memoin. 

VOL. V. K 
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'W'as issued, could by no means be satisfied with this measure. 
The declared intention of easinu the dissenters, and the secret 

n ose of &.vouring the Catholics, were equally disagreeable 
em ; and in these prepossessions they were oncomaged 
by the king’s mmisters tnemselves, particularly the chan- 
cellor. The House of Commons represented to the king, 
that his declaration of Breda contained no promise to the 
Presbyterians and other dissenters, but only an expression of 
bis intentions, upon supposition of the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment : that even if the nonconformists had been entitled to 
plead a promise, they had entrusted this claim, as all their 
other ri^ts and privileges, to the House of Commons, who 
were their representatives, and who now freed the king 
from that obligation : that it was not to be supposed that his 
majesfy and the Houses were so bound by that declaration 
as to be incapacitated from making any laws which might 
be contrary to it : that even at the king’s restoration, there 
were laws of uniformity in force whidb coidd not be dis- 
pensed with but by an act of Parliament: and that the 
mdulgence intended would prove most pernicious both to 
church and state, would open the door to schism, encourage 
faction, disturb the public peace, and discredit the wisdom of 
the legidUiture. The king did not think proper, after this 
remonstrance, to insist any briber at present on the project 
of indulgence. 

In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two 
Houses concurred in a remonstrance against them. The 
king gave a gracious answer; though he scrupled not to 
profess his gratitude towards many of that persuasion, on 
account of meir faithful services in his father’s cause and 
in his own. A proclamation, for form’s sake, was soon after 
issued against Jesuits and Bomish priests: but care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The 
Parliament had flowed, that all foreign priests, belonging 
to the two queens, should be excepted, and that a permission 
for them to remain in England should still be granted. In 
the proclamation, the woiu foreign was purposely omitted ; 
and the queens were thereby authorized to give protection 
to as many Enghsh priests as they should think proper. 

That the king might reap some advantage from ms comr 
plianoes, however fafiacious, he engaged the Commons anew 
into an examination of his revenue, which, chiefly by the 
negligence in levying it, had proved, he said, much inferior 
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to tihie pubKc charges. Notwilihetanding the price of Dim- 
kirk, ms debts, he con^lained, amounted to a consider- 
able sum; and to satisfy the Commons that the money 
formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his disburse- 
ments. It is, however, agreed, on aU hands, that the king, 
though during his banishment he had managed his smiul 
g-Tiil precarious income with great order and economy, had 
now much abated of these virtues, and was unable to make 
his royal revenues suffice for his expenses. The Commons, 
without entering into too nice a disquisition, voted him four 
subsidies ; and this was the last time that taxes were levied 
in that manner. 

Several laws were made this session with regard to trade. 
The militia also came under consideration, and some rules 
were established for ordering and arming it. It was enacted, 
that the king should have no power of keeping the militia 
under arms above fourteen days in the year, ^e situation 
of this island, together with its great naval power, has 
always occasioned other means of security, however requi- 
site, to be much neglected amongst us : and the Parliament 
showed here a very superfluous jealousy of the king’s strict- 
ness in disciplining the militia. The principles of liberty 
rather require a contraiy jealousy. 

The Earl of Bristol’s mendship with Clarendon, which had 
subsisted with great iutimacy during their exile and the 
distresses of the royal pariy, had been considerably impaired 
since the restoration, % the chancellor’s refusing his assent 
to some grants, y^hich Bristol had applied for, to a court 
lady : and a little after, the latter nobleman, agreeably to 
the impetuosity and indiscretion of his temper, broke out 
against the minister in the most outrageous manner. He 
even entered a charge of treason agamst him before the 
House of Peers ; but had concerted his measures so impru- 
dently, that the judges, when consulted, declared, that, 
neither for its matter, nor its form, could the charge be 
legally received. The articles indeed resemble more the 
incoherent altercations of a passionate enen^, than a serious 
accusation, fit to be discussed by a court of judicature ; and 
Bristol himself was so ashamed of his conduct and defeat, 
that he absconded during some time. Notwithstanding his 
fine talents, his eloquence, his spirit, and his courage, ha 
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could never regain the character which he lost b7 this hasty 
and precipitate measure. 

But though Clarendon was able to elude this rash assault, 
his credit at court was sensibly declining ; and in 
Oaiendon’s proportion as the king found himself established on 
we throne, he began to alienate himself from a 
minister, whose character was so little suited to his own. 
Charles’s frivour for the Catholics was always opposed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was secured against all attempts of 
the oven-zealous royalists, prodigal grants of the king were 
checked or refosed, and ihe dignity of his own character 
was so much consulted by the chancellor, that he made it an 
inviolable rule, as did also his friend Southampton, never 
to enter iuto any connexion with the royal mistresses. The 
king’s hvourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created Duchess 
of Cleveland ; a woman prodigal, rapacious, dissolute, vio- 
lent, revengeful. She failed not in her turn to undermine 
Clarendon’s credit with his master ; and her success was at 
this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary 
Nicholas, the chancellor’s ^eat friend, was removed from 
his place ; and Sir Harry Bennet, his avowed enemy, was 
advanced to ihat oJBEice. Bennet was soon after created Lord 
Arlington. 

Though the king’s conduct had hitherto, since his restora- 
tion, been, in the main, laudable, men of penetration began 
to observe, that those virtues byj whicih he had at first so 
much dazzled and enchanted the nation, had great show, but 
not eq^ual solidity. His good understanding lost much of its 
influence by his want of application ; his bounty was more 
the result of a facility of disposition, than any generosity of 
character ; his social humour led him frequency to neglect 
his dignity; his love of pleasure was not attended with 
proper sentiment and decency ; and while he seemed to bear 
a good-will to every one that approached him, he had a heart 
not very capable of friendship, and he had secretly enter- 
tained a very bad opinion am distrust of mankind. But 
above all, what suUied his character, in the eyes of good 
judges, was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate 
cavaliers, whose zeal and sufleiin^ in the royal cause had 
known no bounds. This conduct, however, in the king may, 
from the circumstances of his situation and temper, admit of 
some excuse ; at least, of some alleviation. As he had been 
restored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of 
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his ancient friends, the former j)retended a title to share his 
favour; and being, from' practice, acc[uainted with public 
business, they 'were better qualified to execute any trust 
committed to them. The king’s revenues were far from 
being large, or even equal to his necessary expenses; and 
his mistresses, and the companions of his mirth and plea- 
sures, gained, by solicitation, every request, from his easy 
temper. The very poverty to which the more zealous 
royaHsts had reduced themselves, by rendering them insigni- 
ficant, made'them unfit to support the king’s measures, and 
caused him to deem them a useless incumbrance. And as 
many false and ridiculous claims of merit were offered, his 
natural indolence, averse to a strict discussion or inquiry, led 
him to treat them all with equal indifference. The Parliar 
ment took some notice of tfie poor cavaliers. Sixiy thousand 
pounds were, at one time, distributed among them: Mrs. 
Lane also, and the Penderells, had handsome presents and 
pensions from the king. But the greater part of the 
royalists still remained in poverty and distress ; aggravated 
by the cruel disappointment in their sanguine hopes, and by 
seeing favour and preferment bestowed upon their most inve- 
terate foes. With regard to the act of indemni-ly and obli- 
vion, they universally said, that it was an act of indemnity 
to the king’s enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 
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Tub next session of Parliament discovered a continuance of 
' 1S64. tlie same principles wliicU liad prevailed in all tlie 
a'uw^*' foregoing. Monarchy and the church were still 
KHion. the objects of regard and affection. During no 
period of the present reign did this ^irit more evidently 
pass the bounds of reason and moderation. 

The king, in his speech to the Parliament, had ventured 
openly to demand a repeal of the triennial' act; and he even 
wont BO far as to declare tliat, notwithstanding the law, he 
never would allow any Parliament to be assembled by the 
me^ods prescribed in that shxtute. The Parliament, without 
taking onence at this declaration, repealed the law ; and, in 
lieu of all the securities formerly provided, satisfied them- 
selves with a general clause, that Parliaments should not 
be interrupted above three years at the most.” As the 
English Parliament had now raised itself to be a regular 
check and control upon royal power, it is evident that they 
ought still to have preserved a regular security for their 
meeting, and not have trusted entirely to the good-will of the 
king, ^0, if ambitious or enterprising, had so little reason to 
be pleased with these assemblies. Before the end of Charles’s 
reign, the nation had occasion to feel very sensibly the effects 
of tills repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who should 
officiate without being properly qualified, was punishable by 
fine and imprisonment : but this security was not thought 
sufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that wherever 
five persons above those of the same household should as- 
semble in a religious congregation, every one of them was 
liable, for the first offence, to be imprisoned three months. 
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or pay five pounds; for tlie second, to be imprisoned six 
montns, or pay ten pounds ; and for the third, to be trans- 
ported seven years, or pay a hundred pounds. The Parlia- 
ment had only in their eye the malignity of the sectaries : 
they should have carried their attention hirther, to the 
chief cause of that malignity, the restraint under which they 
laboured. 

The Commons likewise passed a vote, that the wrongs, 
dishonours, and indignitieB, offered to the English by we 
subjects of the United Provinces, were the greatest obstruc- 
tions to all foreign trade ; and they promised to assist the 
king with their lives and fortunes in asserting the rights of 
his crown against all opposition whatsoever. This was the 
first open step towards the Dutch war. We must explain 
the causes and motives of this measure. 

That close union and confederacy, which, during a course 
of near seventy years, had subsisted, almost without 
interruption or jealousy, between England and Hoi- hoI- 
land, was not so much fotmded on the natural un- 
alterable interests of these states, as on their terror of the 
growing power of the French monarch, who, without their 
combination, it was apprehended, would soon extend his 
dominion over Europe. In the first years of Charles’s reign, 
when the ambitious genius of Lewis bad not, as yet, di^layed 
itself, and when the great force of his people was, in some 
measure, unknown even to themselves, the rivalship of com- 
merce, not checked by any other jealoui^ or apprehension, 
had in England begotten a violent enmiiy against the neigh- 
bouring republic. 

Trade was beginning, among the English, to be a matter 
of general concern ; but notwiwstanding all their efforts and 
advantages, their commerce seemed hitherto to stand upon a 
footing which was .somewhat precarious. The Dutch, who 
by industry and frugality were enabled to undersell them in 
every market, retained possession of tbe most lucrative 
branches of commerce ; and the English mercliants had the 
mortification to find that all attempts to extend their trade 
were still turned, by the vigilance of, their rivals, to their 
loss and dishonour. Their indignation increased, when they 
considered the superior naval power of England ; the braverv 
of her officers and seamen, her ffivourable situation, which 
enabled ber to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the 
prospect of these advantages they were strbngly prompted, 
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from motives less just than political, to make war upon the 
states ; and at once to ravish from them hj force what they 
could not obtain, or could obtain but slowly, by superior skill 
and industry. 

The careless unambitious temper of Gbarles rendered him 
little capable of forming so vast a project as that of engross- 
iug the commerce and naval power of Europe ; yet could he 
not remain altogether insensible to such (mvious and such 
tempting prospects. His genius, happily turned towards 
mechanics, haa inclined him to study naval affairs, which, 
of all branches of business, he both loved the most, and 
understood the best. Though the Dutch, during his exile, 
had expressed towards him more civility and J&iendship than 
he had received from any other foreign power ; the Louve- 
stein or aristocratic ffiction, which at this* time ruled the 
commonwealth, had ffillen into close union with France ; and 
could that party be subdued, he might hope that his nephew, 
the young Prince of Orange, would be reinstated in the 
authority possessed by his ancestors, and would bring the 
states to a dependence under England. His narrow reve- 
nues made it still requisite for Mm to study the humours 
of his people, which now ran violently towards war; and it 
has been suspected, though the suspicion was not justified 
by the event, that the hopes of diverting some of the supplies 
to his private use were not overlooked by this necessitous 
monarch. 

The Duke of York, more active and enterprising, pushed 
more eagerly the war with Holland. He desired an oppor- 
tunity or distinguishing himself : he loved to cultivate com- 
merce : he was at the head of a new African company, whose 
trade was extremely checked by the settlements of the 
Dutch : and perhaps the religious prejudices, by which that 
prince was always so much governed, began even so early 
to instil into him an antipathy against a Protestant common- 
wealth, the bulwark of the relbnuation. Clarendon and 
Southampton, observing that the nation was not supported 
by any foreign alliance, wore averse to hostilities ; but their 
credit was now on the decline. 

By these concurring motives, the court and Parliament 
j. were both of them inclined to a Dutc^ war. The 
Parliament was prorogued without voting supplies : 
but as they had been indeed, without any open appheation 
from the crown, to pass that vote above mentioned against 
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tlie Dutch eucToachments, it was reasouablj consideTed as 
sujBSicient sauctioii for the vigorous measures which were 
resolved on. 

Downing, ihe English minister at the Hague, a man of 
an insolent impetuous temper, presented a memorial to the 
states, containing a list of those depredations, of which the 
'FlnglitdL complained. It is remarkable, that all the pretended 
depredations preceded the year 1662 , when a treaty of 
league and alliance had been renewed with the Dutch ; and 
these complaints were then thought either so iU grounded or 
so frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in the treaty. 
Two ships alone, the Bonaventure and the G-ood-hope, had 
been claimed by the English ; and it was agreed that the 
claim should be prosecuted by the ordinary course of justice. 
The states had consigned a sum of money in case the cause 
should be decided against them ; but the matter was stiU in 
dependence. • Cary, who was entrusted by the proprietors 
with the management of the lawsuit for the Bonaventure, 
had resolved to accept of thirty thousand pounds, which were 
offered him ; but was hindered by Downing, who told him 
that the claim was a matter of state between the two nations, 
not a concern of private persons.* These circumstances 
give us no ffivourable idea of the justice of tibe English pre- 
tensions. 

Charles confined not himself to memorials and remon- 
strances. Sir Bobert Holmes was secretly despatched with 
a squadron of twenty-two ships to the coast of Africa. He 
not only expelled the Dutch &om Cape Corse, to which the 
English had some pretensions : he likewise seized the Dutch 
setuements of Gape Yerde and the isle of Goree, together 
with several ships trading on that coast. And having sailed 
to America, he possessed himself of Kova Belgia, since called 
New York ; a territory which James the First had given by 
patent to file Earl of Stirling, but which had never been 
planted but by the Hollanders. When the states complained 
of these hostile measures, the king, unwilling to avow what 
he could not well justify, pretended to be totally ignorant of 
Holmes’s enterprise. He likewise confined that admiral 
to the Tower ; but some time after released bim- 

The Dutch, finding that their applications for redress 
were lively to be eluded, and that a ground of quarr^ was 
industriouriy sought for by the English, began to arm with 

* Texaplo^ toL ii. p, 42. 
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diligence. They even exerted, with Bome predpitetion, an 
act of vigonr, which hastened on the rupture. Sir John 
Lawson and De Bujter had been sent with comhined squad- 
rons into the Mediterranean, in order to chastise the piratical 
states on the coast of Barbary ; and the time of their separa- 
tion and return was now araroaclung. The states secretly 
despatched orders to De xtuyter, that he should take m 
provisions at Cadiz ; and sailing towards the coast of Guinea, 
should retaliate on the English, and put the Dutch in posses- 
sion of those settlements wence Holmes had expelledf them. 
De Buyter, having a considerable force on board, met with 
no opposition in G-uinea. AH the new acquisitions of the 
English, except Gape Corse, were recovered from them. 
They were even dispossessed of some old settlements. Such 
of tiieir ships as fell into his hands were seized by De 
Buyter. That admiral sailed next to America. He attacked 
Barbadoes, but was repulsed. He afterwards committed 
hostilities on Long Island. 

Meanwhile, the English preparations for war were ad- 
vancing with vigour and industry. The king had received 
no supplies from Parliament; but by his own funds and 
credit he was enabled to equip a fleet : the city of London 
lent him one hundred thousand pounds : the spirit of the 
nation seconded his armaments : he himself went from port 
to port, inspecting with great diligence, and encouraging the 
work ; and in a Tittle time the English navy was put in a 
formidable condition. Eight hundred thousand pounds are 
said to have been expended on this armament. When Law- 
son arrived, and commxmicated his suspicion of De Buyter’s 
enterprise, orders were issued for seiziug all Dutch ships ; 
and one hundred and thirty-five fell into the hands of the 
English. These were not declared prizes, till afterwards, 
when war was proclaimed. 

The Parliament, when it met, granted a supply, the l^est 
siUiNor. ^ given to a king of Biag- 

A ww ‘ land, yet scarcely sufficient for the present under^ 
***“"* taking. Near two millions and a half were voted 
to be levied by quarterly payments in three years. The 
avidity of the merchants, together with the great prospect of 
success, had animated the whole nation against the Dutch. 

A great alteration was made this session in the method 
of taamg the clergy. In almost all the other monarchic of 
Europe, the asBomf>lieB, whose consent was formerly requisite 
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to the enacting of laws, were composed of three estates, the 
clergy, the utility, and ihe commonalty, which formed so 
many members of the political body, of which the king w^ 
considered as the head. In England, too, the Parliament 
was always represented as consisting of three estates ; but 
their separation was never so distinct as in other kingdoms. 
A convocation, however^ had usually sitten at the same time 
with the Parliament ; though they possessed not a negative 
voice in the passing of laws, and assumed no other temporal 
power than -mat of imposii^ taxes on the clergy. By reason 
of ecclesiastical preferments, which he could bestow, the 
king’s influence over the church was more considerable than 
over the laity ; so that the subsidies, granted by the convo- 
cation, were commonly greater than those which were voted 
by Parliament. The church, therefor^ was not displeased 
to draart tacitly from the right of taxing herself, and allow 
the Uommons to lay impositions on eccJesiastioal revenues, 
as on the rest of the kingdom. In recompense, two subsidies, 
which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, 
and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. 
Thus the church of England made a barter of power for 
profit. Their convocations, having become insignificant to 
the crown, have been much disused of late years. 

The Dutch saw, with the utmost regret, a war approach- 
ing, whence they might dread the most fatal consecj^uences, 
but which afforded no prospect of advantage. They tried 
every art of negotiation, before they would come to extremi- 
ties. Their measures were at that time directed by John de 
Wit, a minister eq^ually eminent for greatness of mind, for 
capacity, and for inte^ty. Though moderate in his private 
deportment, he knew now to adopt, in his public counsels, 
that magnanimity which suits the minister of a great state. 
It was ever his maTrim, that no independent government 
should yield to another any evident point of reason or equity; 
and that all such concessions, so far from preventing war, 
served to no other purpose than to provoke fresh claims and ‘ 
insults. By his management a spirit of union was preserved 
in aU the provinces ; great sums were levied ; and a navy 
was equipped, composed of larger ships than the Dutch had . 
ever built before, and able to cope with the fleet of England. 

As soon as certain intelligence arrived of De^ Buyter’s- 
enterprises, Charles declared war against the states. i 665 . 
TTia fleet, consisting of ono hundred and fourteen 
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Hftilj besides fire-sbips and ketches, was commanded bj the 
Duke of York, and under him by Prince Bupert and the Earl 
of Sandwich. It bad about twenty-two inousand men, on 
sid'juna. boaxd. Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch 
navy, of nearly equal force, declined not the combat. 
Enginh. In we heat of action, when en^ged in close fight 
with the Duke of York, Obdam’s ship wew up. This acci- 
dent much discouraged the Dutch, who fled towards their 
own coast. Tromp alone, son of the famous admiral killed 
during the former war, bravely sustained with his squadron 
the efforts of the English, and protected the rear of his 
countrymen. The vanquished had nineteen ships sunk and 
taken. The victors lost only one. Sir John Lawson died 
soon after of his wounds. 

It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reason, that this 
victory might have been rendered more complete, had not 
orders been issued to slacken sail by Brounker, one of the 
duke’s bedchamber, who pretended authority firom his master. 
The duke disclaimed the orders ; but Brounker never was 
sufficiently punished for his temeriiy.'’ It is allowe(^ how- 
ever, that the duke behaved with great bravery during the 
action. He was long in the thickest of the fire. The Earl 
of Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed bj 
one shot at his side, and covered him all over with their 
brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in a pursuit, 
where even persons of inferior station, and of the most 
cowardly dispositions, acquire courage, a commander diould 
feel his s^ts to flag, and should turn from the back of an 
enemy, wose face he had not been afraid to encounter. 

. This disaster threw the Dutch into consternation, and de- 
termined Be Wit, who was the soul of their councils, to exert 
his military capacity, in order to support the declining cou- 
rage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which 
he took under his command ; and he soon remedied all those 

^ Eintf JameBk in bis Memoin, giYM an account of this aiEdr difltocnt ftom wliat ws 
meet wim m any hutoriBn. He eaysi that while he was aileqp, Bronnker orders 

to Sir John Heinum* oaptedn of the ship, to alackon miL Sir John romonetratedf bnt 
ob^ed. After Bome tillOi^ finding that h& faUtug batfir was likely to produce eonftuicm in 
thefioetiho hoiated the eadl as bororo ; bo that the priooe, commg eocm ajEter on fbe quarteN 
deck; and finding idl thinge as he left tibiemp know nothing of what had paased during his 
xopoM. Nobody gave him the loaet intixaation of it. It waa long after, that he heard of 
it V ft ^ accident : and he Intended to haro punldied Brounker by martial law ; but 
just about that time, the HouBe of Oonunona took up the queetion m impeach him, 
which made it impOBiible fine the Duke to punish him otherwise than by dismiafling bim 
his Berrioe. Brounker, before the House, never pretended that ha had reoeLved any orders 
fiom Ihiko. 
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disorders 'wliicli had been occasioned bj the late misfortune. 
The genius of this man was of the most extensive nature. 
He qmckly became as much master of naval affairs, as if he 
had mom his in&ncy been educated in them ; and he even 
made improvements in some parts of pilotage and sailing, 
beyond what men expert in those arts had ever been able to 
attain. 

The misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to 
act for their assistance and support. The King of Baptnre 
France was engaged in a defensive alliance with the 
states ; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, 
he was entirely averse, at that time, from entering into a war 
with so formidable a power as England. He long tried to 
mediate a peace between the states, and for that purpose sent 
an embassy to London, which returned without effecting any 
thing. Lord Hollis, the English ambassador at Paris, en- 
deavoured to draw over Lewis to the side of England ; and, 
in his master’s name, made him the most tempting offers. 
Charles was content to abandon all the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries to the French, without pretending to a foot of ground 
for himself ; provided Lewis would allow him to pursue his 
advantages against the Dutch." But the French monarch, 
though me conquest of that valuable territory was the chief 
object of his ambition, rejected the offer as contrary to his 
interests : he thought, that if the English had once established 
an uncontrollable dominion over the sea and over commerce, 
they would soon be able to render his acquisitions a dear 
purchase to him. When De Lionne, the French secretary, 
assured Yan Beuninghen, ambassador of the states, that this 
offer had been pressed on his master during six months : “ I 
can readily believe it,” replied the Dutchman ; “lam sen- 
sible that it is the interest of England.” * 

Such were the established maxims at that time with regard 
to the interests of princes. It must however be allowed, that 
the politics of Charles, in making this offer, were not a little 
hazardous. The extreme weakness of Spain would have 
rendered the French conquests easy and in&llible ; but the 
vigour of the Dutch, it might be foreseen, would make the 
success of the English much more precarious. And even 
were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the 
acquisition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be 
rehed on as a certain consequence ; nor is trade a constant 

• D’SMndM, ISth Deaembu. 16M. * Ibil 14tk Angut^ 1G65. 
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attendant of power, but depends on many other, and some of 
them very d^icate drcmnstances. 

Though the King of France had resolved to support the 
Hollanders in that unequal contest in which they were en- 
gaged ; yet he protracted his declaration, and employed the 
time in naval preparations, both in the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean. The King of Denmark meanwhile was resolved 
not to remain an idle spectator of the contest between the 
maritime powers. The part which he acted was the most 
extraordinary : he made a secret agreement with Charles to 
seize all the Dutch ships in his harbours, and to share the 
spoils with the English, provided the^ would assist him in 
executing this measure. In order to increase his prey, he 
perfidiously invited the Dutch to take shelter in his ports ; 
and accor^gly the East India fleet, very richly laden, had 

{ lut into Bergen. Sandwich, who now conomanded the En^ 
ish navy, (me duke having gone ashore,) despatched Sir 
Thomas liddiman with a squadron to attack them; but 
whether from the King of Denmark’s delay in sending orders 
to the governor, or, what is more probable, from his avidity 
in endeavouring to engross the whole booty, the English 
admiral, though he behaved with great bravei^, failed of his 
sriAn piirpose. The Danish governor fired upon him, 
and the Dutch, having had leisure to fortify them- 
selves, made a gallant resistance. 

The King of Denmark, seemingly ashamed of his conduct, 
concluded with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the English envoy, an 
offensive alliance against tlie states ; and at the very same 
time, his resident at .the Hague, by his orders, concluded an 
Kuvtnn offensive alliance against England. To this latter 
aUianco he adhered, probably from jealousy of tlie 
increasing naval power of England ; aud he seized 
and confiscated aU the Engli^ fiiips in his harbours. This 
was a sensible chock to me advantages which Charles had 
obtained over the Dutch. Not only a blow was given to the 
JElnglish commerce ; the King of Denmark’s naval force was 
also considerable, and threatened every moment a conjunction 
with tlie Hollanders. That prince stipulated to assist his 
ally with a fleet of thirty sail ; and he received in return a 
yearly subsidy of one million five hundred thousand crowns, 
of which three hundred thousand were paid by France. 

The king endeavoured to couterbalance these confederacies 
by acquiring now friends and allies. He had despatched Sir 
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Eichard Fanshaw into Spain, who met with a very cold 
reception. That monarch was sunk into a state of weakness, 
and was menaced with an invasion from France ; yet could 
not any motive prevail with Philip to enter into cordial 
friendship with Emgland. Charles’s alliance with Portugal, 
the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the sale of D nnlnr k 
to the French ; aU these offences sunk so deep in the mind 
of the Spanish monarch, that no motive of interest was suffi- 
cient to outweigh them. 

The Bishop of Munster was the only ally that Charles 
could acquire. This prelate, a man of restless enterprise 
and ambition, had entertained a violent animosity against 
the states; and he was easily engaged, by the promise of 
subsidies from England, to make an incursion on that re- 
public. With a tumultuary army of near twenty thousand 
men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak resist* 
ance. The land forces of the states were as feeble and ill- 
governed, as their deets were gallant and formidable. But 
after his committing great ravages in several of the pro- 
vinces, a stop was put to the progress of this warlike prelate. 
He had not military skill sufficient to improve the advantages 
which fortune had put into his hands : the King of France 
sent a body of siz thousand men to o^ose him : subsidies 
were not regularly remitted him from England; and many 
of his troops deserted for want of pay : the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh weatened him with an mvasion in his own state : 
and on the whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the 
mediation of France. On the ^t surmise of his intentions. 
Sir William Temple was sent from London with money 
to fix him in his former alliance ; but found that he arrived 
too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all these &vouiable drcum- 
stances, continued resolute to exert themselves to the utmost 
in their own defence. De Euyter, their great admiral, was 
arrived from his expedition to Quinea: their Indian fleet 
was come home in safety : their harbours were crowded with 
merchant ships : faction at home was appeased : the young 
Prince of Orange had put himself under the tuition of the 
states of Holland, and of De Wit, their pensionary, who 
executed his trust with honour and fidelity : and the animo- 
sity which the Hollanders entertained against the attack of 
the English, so unprovoked, as they thought it, made them 
thirst for revenge, and hope for better success in their next 
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enteiprise. Sucli vigoiir was exerted in the common cause, 
that, m order to man the fleet, all merchant ships were pro- 
hibited to sail, and even the fisheries were suspended.* 

The Engli^ likewise continued in the same disposition, 
loikoct i^ough another more grievous calamity had joioed 
itself to that of war. The plague had broken out 
in London; and that with such vicflence, as to cut off, in 
a year, near ninety thousand inhabitants. The kmg was 
obliged to summon the Parliament at Oxford. 

A good agreement still subsisted between the king and 
Parli^ent. They, on their part, unanimously voted him 
the supply demanded, twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, to he levied in two years by monthly assessments. 
New im- And he, to gratify tmem, passed the five-mile act, 
rwauie '’’^hich has given occasion to grievous and not un- 
ttt. just complaints. The church, under pretence of 
guarding monarc% againat its inveterate enemies, persevered 
in the project of wreaking her own enmity against the non- 
conformists. It was enacted, that no dissenting teacher who 
took not the non-resistance oath above mentioned should, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corpora- 
tion, or of any place whore he had preached after the axsb of 
oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty pounds, and six 
months’ imprisonment. By ejecting the noncomorming clergy 
irom their churches, and prohibiting all separate congre- 
gations, they had been rendered incapable of gaining any 
Hvelihood by their roiritual profession. And now, under 
colour of removing them from places where their influence 
might he dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive 
them of all means of subsistence. Had not the spirit of the 
nation undergone a change, these violences were preludes to 
the most furious persecution. 

However prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not pass 
without opposition. Besides several peers, attached to the 
old parliamentary party, Southampton himself, though Gla- 
rendon’s great friend, expressed his disapprobation of these 
measures. But the church party, not discouraged with this 
opposition, introduced into the House of Commons a hill 
for imposing the oath of non-resistance on the whole nation. 

It reiected only by three voices. The Parlia- 
' ment, after a short session, was prorogued. 

After France had declared war, England was evidently 

• Tiomp'B Life. B’JSfitradea, SUi of Febmaiy, 1(165. 
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overmatclied in force. Yet sHe possessed thia advantage 
by her situation, that she lay between the fleets of 
her enemies, and might be able, by ^eedj and well- 
concerted operations, to prevent their junction. But such 
was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, or such the 
want of intelhgence in her ministers, that this circumstance 
turned rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to 
the Duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to sail from Toulon ; 
and the French squadron, under his command, consisting of 
above forty sail,* was now commonly supposed to be entering 
the channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of seventy- 
six sail, was at sea, under the command of De Buyter and 
Tromp, in order to join him. The Duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Bupert commanded the English fleet, which exceeded 
not seventy-four sail. Albemarle, who, from his successes 
under the protector, had too much learned to despise the 
enemy, proposed to detach Prince Bupert with twenty ships, 
in order to oppose the Duke of Beaufort. Bir George Ays- 
cue, well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of De 
Buyter, protested against the temerity of this resolution : 
but Albemarle’s authority prevailed. The remainder of the 
English set sail to give battle to the Dutch ; who, seeing the 
enemy advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and pre- 
pared for the combat. The battle that ensued is one of the 
most memorable that we read of in story ; whether we con- 
sider its long duration, or the desperate courage with which 
it was fought. Albemarle made here some atone- S(»>6ght 
ment by his valour for the rashness of the attempt, of 
No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, 
could exert himself more than did this man, who was now 
in the decline of life, and who had reached the summit of 
honours. We shall not enter minutelv into particulars. It 
will be sufficient to mention the chiei events of each day’s 
en^gement. 

In the first day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, lead- 
ing the van, fell into the thickest of the enemy, 
was overpowered, and his ship taken. He himself 
was found dead in his cabin, all covered with blood. The 
English had the weatheivgage of the enemy; but as the 
wind blew so hard that they could not use their lower tier, 
they derived but small advantage from this drcumstance. 
The Dutch shot, however, fell chiefly on their sails and rig- 

' BUfcrtxsNles, 2lBt: of 166Q. 
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ging : and few sbips were sunk or mucli damaged. Chain- 
shot was at that time a new invention ; commomj attributed 
to De Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himself extremely on 
this day: The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging 
him. Darkness parted the combatants. 

The second day, the wind was somewhat &llen, and the 
coml^t became more steady and more terrible. The English 
now found, that the greatest valotur cannot compensate the 
superiority of numbers, against an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Buy ter 
and Van Tromp, rivals in glory, and enemies from faction, 
exerted themselves in emulation of each other; and De 
Buyter had the advantage of disengaging and saving his 
antagonist, who had been surrounded by the English, and 
was m the most imminent danger. Sixteen fresh ships joined 
the Dutch fleet during the action; and the English were so 
shattered, that their fighting ships wore reduced to twenty- 
eight, and they found themselves obliged to retreat towards 
their own coast. The Dutch followed them, and were on 
the point of renewing the combat, when a calm, which came 
a little before night, prevented the en^gement. 

Next morning, the English were obnged to continue their 
retreat, and a proper disposition was made for that purpose. 
The shattered ships were ordered to stretch a-head ; and six- 
teen of the most entire followed them in good order, and 
kept the enen^ in awe. Albemarle himself closed the rear, 
and presented an undaunted countenance to his victorious 
foes. The Earl of Ossory, son of Ormond, a gallant youth, 
who sought honour and ex][)erience in every action through- 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral. Albemarle con- 
fessed to him his intention rather to blow up his sh^ and 
perish gloriously than yield to the enemy ; Ossory applauded 
this desperate resolution. 

About two o’clock, the Dutch had come up with their 
enemy, and were ready to renew the fights when a new fleet 
was descried from the south, crowding all their sail to reach 
the scene of action. The Dutch flattered themselves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquished : 
the English hoped that Prince Buport had come, to turn the 
scale of action. Albemarle, who nad received intelligence 
of the prince’s approach, bent his course towards him. Un- ' 
happily, Sir George Aysene, in a ship of a hundred guns, 
the largest in the fleel^ struck ou the Galloper sands, ana 
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could receive no assistance from his friends, who were hast- 
ening to join the reinforcement. He could not even reap 
the satis&ction of perishing with honour, and revenging his 
death on his enemies. were preparing fire-ships to 

attack Tiim, and he was ohu^d to strike. The English 
saUors, seeing the necessity, wim the utmost indignaldon sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners. 

Albemarle and Prince Rupert were now determined to 
face the enemy ; and next morning the battle began afresh, 
with more equal force than ever, and with equal valour. 
After long cannonading, the fleets came to a close combat ; 
which was continued with great violence, till parted by a 
mist. The English retired first into their harbours. 

Though the English, by their obstinate courage, reaped 
the chief honour in this engagement, it is somewhat uncertain 
who obtained the victory. The Hollanders took a few ships, 
and having some appearances of advantage, expressed their 
satisfaction by all me signs of triumph and rejoicing. But 
as the EngliEh fleet was repaired in a little time, and put to 
sea more formidable than ever, together with many of those 
ships which the Dutch had boasted to have burned or de- 
stroyed *, all Europe saw, that those two brave nations were 
engaged in a contest, which was not likely, on either side, to 
prove decisive. 

It was the conjtmction alone of the French, that could 
give a decisive superiorily to the Dutch. In order to facili- 
tate this conjunction, De Ruyter, having repaired his fleet, 
posted hims^ at the mouth of the Thames. The English, 
under Prince K^ert and Albemarle, were not long in coming 
to the attack. Ime numbers of each fleet amounted gi^th Jdy. 
to about eighty sail, and the valour and experience viotoiy of 
of the .commanders, as well as of the spamen, ren- 
dered the engagement fierce and obstinate. Sir Thomas 
Allen, who commanded the white squadron of tho English, 
attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely routed ; and he 
killed the three admirals who commanded it. Yan Tromp 
engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, and during the heat of action 
he was separated from De Ruyter and the main body, 
whether by accident or design was never certainly known. 
De Ru;^er, with conduct and valour, maintained the com- 
bat against the main body of the English ; and though over- 
powered by numbers, kept his station till night ended the 
.«agagement. ‘Next day,, finding the Dutch fleet scattered 
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and discouTa^ed, his Hgli spirit submitted to a retreat, which, 
yet he connoted with such skill as to render it equally 
honourable to himself as the greatest victo^. Full of indig- 
nation, however, at yielding the superiority to the enemy, 
he frequently exclaimed, “ My Q-od f what a wretch am I ! 
Among so many thousand bullets, is there not one to put an 
end to my miserable life ? ” One De Witte, his son-m-law, 
who stood near, exhorted him, since he sought death, to turn 
upon the English, and render his life a dear purchase to the 
victors. But De Ruyter esteemed it more worthy a brave 
man to persevere to the uttermost, and as long as possible to 
render service to his coimtry. All that night ana next day, 
the EingHsh pressed upon the rear of the Dutch ; and it was 
chiefly Toy tlie redoubled efforts of De Ruyter, that the latter 
saved themselves in their harbours. 

The loss sustained by the Hollanders in this action was not 
very considerable; but as violent animosities had broken 
out between the two admirals, who engaged aU the officers 
on one side or other, the consternation which took place was 
great among the provinces. Tromp’s commission was at 
last taken from him ; but though several captains had misbe- 
haved, tliey wore so effectually protected by their friends 
in the magistracy of the towns, wat most of them escaped 
punishment, many were still continued in their commands. 

The English now rode incontestable naasters of the sea, 
and insulted the Dutch in their harbours. A detachment 
under Holmes was sent into the road of Ylie, and burned a 
hundred and forty merchantmen, two men-oNwar, together 
with Brandaris, a large and rich village on the coast. The 
Dutch merchants, who lost by this enterprise, uniting them- 
selves to the Orange &ction, exclaimed against an ai^iniEH 
tration, which, they pretended, had brought such disgrace 
and rttiu on their country. Hone but the firm and intrepid 
■ mind of De Wit could have supported itself under such a 
complication of calamities. 

The King of Franco, apprehsneive that the Dutch would 
sink under their misfortunes; at least, that De Wit, his 
friend, might be dispossessed of the administration, hastened 
the advance of the Duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet like- 
wise was again equipped ; and under the command of De 
Ruyter, cruised near the straits of Dover. Prince Rupert 
wim the English navy, now stronger than ever, came full 
sail upon them. The Dutch admir^ thought proper to de- 
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cline the combat, and retired into St. John’s road near Bou- 
logne. Here he sheltered himself, both firom the English, 
and from a furious storm which arose. Prince Eupert too 
was obliged to retire into St. Helen’s, where he stayed some 
time, in order to repair the damages which he had sustained. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Beaufort proceeded up the channel, 
and passed the EngLish fleet unperceived ; but he did not 
find we Dutch, as he expected. De Buyter had been seized 
with a fever : many of the chief ofScers had fallen into sick- 
ness : a contagious distemper was spread through the fleet : 
and the states thought it necessary to recall them into their 
harbours, before the enemy could be refitted. The French 
king, anxious for his navy, which, with so much care and in- 
dustry, he had lately built, despatched orders to Beaufort to 
make the best of his way to Brest. That admiral had again 
the good fortune to pass the English : one drip alone, the 
Buby, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

W^e the war continued without any decisive success on 
either side, a calamity happened in London, which 9,^^. 
threw the people into great consternation. Fire, 
breaking out in a baker’s house near the bridge, 
spread itself on all sides with such rapidity, that no efforts 
could extinguish it, till it laid in ashes a considerable part of 
the city. The inhabitants, without being able to provide 
effectually for their relief, were reduced to be spectators of 
their own ruin ; and were pursued from street to street by 
the flames, which unexpectedly gathered round them. Throe 
days and nights did we fire advance ; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houses, that it was at last extinguMied. The 
king and duke used their utmost endeavours to stop the pro- 
gress of the flames, but all their industry was unsuccessful. 
About four hundred streets, and thirteen thousand houses, 
were reduced to ashes. 

The causes of this calamily were evident. The narrow 
streets of London, the houses built entirely of wood, the dry 
season, and a violent east wind which blew ; these were so 
many concurring cfrcumstances, which rendered it easy to 
assi^ the reason of the destruction that ensued. But the 
people were not satisfied with this obvious account. Prompted 
by blind rage, some ascribed the guilt to the republicans, 
otliers to the Catholics ; though it is not easy to conooive 
how the burning of London could serve the purposes of either 
party. As the Papists were the chief objects of public 
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detestation, the ramour which threw the guilt on them was 
more favourahly received by the people. No proof, how- 
ever, or even presumption, after the strictest inquiry by a 
committee of Parliament, ever appeared to authorize such a 
calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the popular 
prejudice, the inscription engraved by authority on the 
monument ascribed mis calamity to that hated sect. This 
clause was erased by order of King James, when he came to 
the throne; but after the revolution it was replaced. So 
credulous, as well as obstinato, are the people in believing 
every thing which hatters their* prevailing passion ! 

The fire of London, though at that time a great calamity, 
has proved in the issue beneficial both to the city and the 
kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very little time, and 
care was taken to make tlie streets wider and more regular 
than before. A disci'etionary power was assumed by the 
king to regulate the distribution of the buildings, and to 
forbid the use of lath and timber, the mateinals of which 
the houses wore formerly composed. The necessity was so 
urgent, and tlie occasion so extraordinary, that no exceptions 
were taken at an exercise of authority, which otherwise 
might liave boon doomed illegal. Had the king been enabled 
to carry his power still larther, and made the houses be re- 
built with perfect regularity, and entirely upon one plan, he 
had much contributed to the convenience, as well as embel- 
lishment, of the city. Great advantages, however, have 
resulted from the alterations, though not carried to the full 
length. London became much more healthy after the fire. 
The plague, which used to bi-eak out with great foiy twice 
or tlirice every century, and indeed was always lurking in 
some corner or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared 
since tlmt caliunity. 

The Parliiimeiit mot soon after, and gave the sanction of 
law to those regulations loiide by royal authority ; as well as 
appointed conunissioners for duddiug all such questions of 
property as might aiiso from the fire. They likewise voted 
a supply of one million eight hiuidred tliousand pounds to bo 
levied, partly by a poU-biJi, partly by assessments. Though 
their inqmry brought out no proofe which could fix on the 
Papists uio burning of London, tlie general aversion against 
that sect still prevailed ; and complamts werexuado, prcmably 
without much fouudatiou, of its dangerous increase. Ohatles, 
at the desire of the Commons, issued a proclamatioin for the 
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bamslunent of all priests and Jesuits ; but the bad execution 
of tliiH, as well as of former edicts, destroyed all confidence 
in Hs sincerity, whenever he pretended an aversion towards 
the Catholic rehg^on. Whether suspicions of this nature had 
diminished the l^g’s popularity, is uncertain ; but it appears 
that the supply was voted much later than Charles expected, 
or even than the public necessities seemed to require. The 
intrigues of the Duke of Buckingham, a man who wanted 
only steadiness to render him extremely dangerous, had 
somewhat embarrassed the measures of the court ; and this 
was the first time that the king found any considerable 
reason to complain of a failure of confidence in this House 
of Commons. The rising symptoms of ill-humour, tended 
no doubt, to quicken the steps which were already making 
towards a peace with foreign enemies. 

Charles began to be sensible, that all the ends for which 
the war had been undertaken were likely to prove xinaea 
entirely abortive. The Dutch, even when smgle, 
had defended themselves with vigour, and were 
evsiry day improving in their military sl^ and preparations. 
Though their trade had suffered extremely, their extensive 
credit enabled them to levy great sums ; and while the sea- 
men of England loudly complained for want of pay, the 
Dutch navy was regularly supplied with money and every 
thing requisite for its subsistence. As two powerful kings 
now supported them, every place, from the extremity of 
Norway to the coasts of Bayonne, was become hostile to the 
English. And Charles, neither fond of action, nor stimu- 
lated by any violent ambition, earnestly sought for means of 
restoring tranquilHly to his people, msgusted with a war, 
which, being joined with the ^gue and fire, had proved so 
jfruitless and ^structive. 

The first advances towards an accommodation were made 
by England. When the king sent for the body of 
Sir WMam Berkeley, he insinuated to the states his 
desire for peace on reasonable terms ; and their answer cor-* 
responded in the same amicable intentions. Charles, how- 
ever, to maintain the appearance of superiority, stiU insisted 
that the states should treat at London ; and ^y agreed to 
make him this compliment so &r as concerned wemselveB : 
but being engaged in an alliance with two crowned heads, 
they could not, they said, prevail with these to depart in 
tiiat respect from their digmty. On a sudden, the king went 
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SO far on the other side as to offer the sending of ambassadors 
to the Hague ; but this proposal, which seemed honourable 
to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and distract them, 
by affording the English an opportunity to cany on cabals 
with the disaffected party. The offer was therefore rejected; 
and conferences were secretly held in the queen-mother’s 
apartments at Paris, where the pretensions of both paiiies 
were discussed. The Dutch made equitable proposals ; either 
that all things should be restored to the same condition in 
which they ^ood before tho war ; or that both parties should 
continue in possession of their present acquisitions. Charles 
accepted of the latter proposal ; and almost every thing was 
adjusted, except the deputes with regard to the isle of Pole- 
rone. This island lies in the East Indies, and was formerly 
valuable for its produce of spicos. The English had been 
masters of it, but were dispossessed at the time when the 
violences were committed against them at Amboyna. Crom- 
well liad stipulated to have it restored, and the Hollanders, 
having first entirely destroyed all the spice-trees, maintained, 
that tliey had executed the treaty, but that the Eng lish, had 
been anew expelled during the course of the war. Charles 
renewed liis pretensions to this island ; and as the reasons on 
both sides began to multiply, and seemed to require a long 
discussion, it was agreed to transfer the treaty to some other 
place, and Charles made choice of Breda. 

Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the English am- 
bassadors. They immediately desired that a suspension of 
arms should bo a^od to, till the several claims Ehould be 
adjusted; but this proposal, seemingly so natural, was 
rejected by tho credit oi Do Wit. That penetrating and 
active ministor, thoroughly acquainted with the characters 
of princes and tho situation of affaii'S, had discovered an 
opportunity of striking a blow, which might at once restore 
to the Dutch tho honour lost during the war, and severely 
revenue those injuries, whidi ho ascribed to the wanton 
ambition and injustice of tho English. 

Whatever projects might have boon formed by Charles for 
secreting tho money granted him by Parliament, he had 
hitherto failed in his intention. The expenses of such vast 
amAmonts had exhausted , all the supplies;" and even a 

^ f The Dutch luvl nwni on the wat nrar mlUiona of livroe a year, above tluroo nil- 
luttUi etovUug : a inurlx greater eon than had lM)tfu giantod by idn Kugludx reiileuieui. 
D*BB to deB> 2itli of Doouuto, IGOd ; let of Jauuaiy, 1(S6G» Templo, voL h p. 71. It 
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neat debt was contracted to tbe seamen. The king there- 
fore was resolved to save, as far as possible, the last supply 
of one million eight hundred thousand pounds ; and to em- 
ploy it for payment of his debts, as well those which had 
been occasioned by the war, as those which he had formerly 
contracted. He observed, that the Butch had been with 
great reluctance forced into the war, and that the events of 
it were not such as to inspire them with great desire of its 
continuance. The E^rench, he knew, had been engaged into 
hostilities by no other motive than that of supporting their 
ally, and were now more desirous than ever of putting an 
end to the quarrel. Tbe differences between '^e parties 
were so inconsiderable, that the conclusion of peace appeared 
infallible ; and nothing but forms, at least some vain points 
of honour, seemed to remain for the ambassadors at Breda to 
discuss. In this situation, Charles, moved by an ill-timed 
frugality, remitted his preparations, and exposed England to 
one of the greatest affronts which it has ever received. Two 
small squadrons alone were equip^ied; and during a war 
with such potent and martial enemies, every thing was left 
almost in &e same situation as in times of the most profound 
tranquiUily. 

Be Wit protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hast- 
ened the naval preparations. The Butch fleet appeared in 
the Thames, under the command of Be Buyter, and threw 
the English into the utmost consteruation. A chain had 
been drawn across the river Medway; some fortifications 
had been added to Sheerness and Upnor-castle : but all these 
preparations were unequal to the present necessity. Sheer- 
ness was soon taken ; nor could it oe saved by the valour of 
Sir Edward Sprague, who defended it. Havmg the advan- 
tage of a spring tide and an easterly wind, the Butch pressed 
on and broke ihe chain, though fortified by some ships which 
* had been there sunk by orders of the Buke of Albemarle. 
They burned the three ships which lay to guard the loik Jum. 
chain, the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles 
the E^ffch. After (damaging several vessels, and !>«>>• 
possessing themselves of ine hull of the Boyal Charles, which 
the Enghsh had burned, they advanced, with six men of war 
and five fire-ships, as far as l^nor-castle, where they burned 
the Boyal Oak, the Loyal L^ondon, and the Qroat James. 

WM vioMly the want of money whioh enragod the kmg to pej the teamen with 
tioben ; a oontnTanQe which proved w mnoh to ULBir lose. 
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Captain Douglas, wlio commanded on board the Boyal Oak, 
perished in ime flames, though he had an easy cmportunity 
of escaping. “Never was it known,” he said, “that a 
Douglas had left his post without orders.” ** The Hollanders 
fell down the Medway without receiving any considerate 
damage ; and it was apprehended, that they inight next tide 
sail up the Thames, and extend their hostmties even to the 
bridge of London. Nine ships wore sunk at Woolwich, four 
at Blackwall : platforms were raised in many places, ftu>- 
nished with artillery : the train-bands were called out ; and 
every place was in a violent agitation. The Dutch sailed 
next to Portsmouth, where they made a fruitless attempt : 
they met with no better success at Plymouth : they insulted 
Harwich : they sailed again up the Thames as far as Tilbury, 
where they were repulsed. The whole coast was in alarm ; 
and had the French thought proper at this time to join the 
Dutch fleet and to invade England, consequences the most 
fatal might justly have been apprehended. But Lewis had 
no intention to push the victory to such extremities. His 
interest required that a balance should be kept between the 
two maritime powers ; not that an uncontrolled superioriiy 
should be given to either. 

Great indignation prevailed among the English to see an 
enemy, whom they regarded as inferior, whom they had 
expected totally to subdue, and over whom they had gained 
many honourable advantages, now of a sudden ride undis- 

K ' masters of the ocean, bum their ships in their very 
urs, fill every place with confusion, and strike a terror 
into the capital itsohl But though the cause of all these 
disasters could be ascribed neither to bad fortune, to the mis- 
conduct of admiral^ nor to tlio ill-behaviour of seamen, but 
solely to the avarice, at least to the improvidence, of the 
government ; no dangerous symptoms of discontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an insurrection was made by any of those 
numerous sectaries, who had boon so openly branded for 
their rebellious principles, and who upon that supposition 
had been treated with such seventy 
In the present distress, two expedients were embraced : 
an army of twelve thousand men was suddenly levied ; and 
the Parliament, though it lay under prorogation, was sum- 

^ Tompltb vol. ii* 41. 

> Smne noiuxnifnnuiHttt, hovrnver, Ixiih iu Sottilaml and Kniclancl, liad a nmrraiioiul- 
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moned to meet. The Houses were very thin ; and the only 
Yote which the Commons passed was an address for breaking 
the army; which was complied with. This expression of 
jealousy showed the court what they might expect from that 
assembly; and it was thought more prudent to prorogue 
them till next winter. 

But the m gm'ng of the trealy at Breda extricated the king 
from his present difficulties. The English ambassar 
dors received orders to recede from those demands, Puoe »f ’ 
which, however frivolous in themselves, could not 
now be rehnc^hed, without acknowledging a superiority in 
the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch ; satisfaction 
for the ships Bonaventure and Q-ood-hope, the pretended 
grounds of the quarrel, was no longer insisted on : Acadie 
was yielded to the French. The acquisition of New York, 
a semement so important by its situation, was the chief 
advantage which the English reaped from a war, in which 
the national character of bravery had shone out with lustre, 
but where the misconduct of the government, especially la 
the conclusion, had been no less apparent. 

To appease the people by some sacrifice seemed requisite 
before the meeting of Parliament; and the preju- oiireodim’i 
dices of the nation pointed out the victim. The 
clmnceUor was at this time much exposed to the hatred of the 
public, and of every party which mvided the nation. AU 
the numerous sectaries regarded him as their determined 
enemy, and ascribed to his advice and influence those perse^ 
cutine laws to which they had lately been exposed. The 
Gathwcs knew, that while he retained any authority, all 
their credit with the king and the duke would be entirely 
useless to them, nor must they ever expect any frivour or 
mdulgence. Even the royalists, disappointed in their san- 
g^e hopes of preferment, threw a great load of envy on 
Clarendon, Into whose hands the king seemed at first to have 
resided the whole power of government. The sale of 
Dunkirk, the bad payment of we seamen, the dis^aoe at 
Chatham, the unsuccessful conclusion of the war ; ^ these 
misfortunes were charged on the chancellor, who, though he 
had ever opposed the rupture with Holland, thought it still 
his duty to justify what he could not prevent. A building, 
likewise, of more expense and magi^cence than his slender 
fortune could afford, bein^ unwarily undertaken by him, 
much exposed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired 
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meat riches by comiption. The popnlace gave it commonly 
the appellation of Dnnkirk-House. 

The king himself, who had always more revered than 
loved the diancellor, was now totally estranged from him. 
Ami dst the dissolute manners of the court, that minister still 
maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not submit to 
any condescensions, which he deemed unworthy of his age 
and character. Buckingham, a man of profligate morals, happy 
in his talent for ridicule, but exposed in his own conduct 
to all the ridicule wliich he threw on others, still made him 
the object of his raillery, and ^dually lessened in the king 
that regard which he bore to ms minister. When any difli- 
culties arose either for want of power or money, the blame 
was still thrown on him, who, it was believed, had carefully 
at the restoration checked all lavish concessions to the king. 
And what perhaps touched Charles more nearly, he found in 
Clarendon, it is said, obstacles to his pleasures as well as to 
-his ambition. 

The king, disgusted with the homely person of his consort, 
and desirous of having children, had hearkened to proposals 
of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either of her being pre- 
engaged to another, or of having made a vow of chastil^ 
before her marriage. He was further stimulated by his 
passion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a Scotch gentleman ; a 
lady of great beauty, and whose virtue he had hitherto 
found impregnable : uut Clarendon, apprehensive of the con- 
soqueuces attending a disputed title, and perhaps anxious for 
the succession of his owu gronddiildren, engaged the Duke 
of Biohmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end 
to the king's hopes. It is pretended that Charles never for- 
gave this disappointment. 

When politics, thcroforo, and inclination both concurred 
to make the king sacrifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, 
ilie memory of his past services was not able any longer to 
delay bis fall. The great seal was taken from Mm, and 
given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, by the title of lord-keeper. 
Southampton, the treasurer, was now dead, who had perse- 
vered to the utmost in his attachments to the chancellor. 
The last time he appeared at the council table, he exerted 
his friendship with a vigour, which neillior age nor infirmi- 
ties could ahato. “ TMs man,” said he, speaking of Clarendon, 
“is a true Protestant and an honest Englishman; and while 
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he enjoys power, we are secure of our laws, Kberties, and 
religion. I dread the consequences of his removal.” 

But the fall of the chancellor was not suflScient to gratify 
the maUce of his enemies : his total ruin was resolved on. 
The Duke of York in vain exerted his interest in behalf of 
his fiither-in-law. Both prince and people united in pro- 
moting that violent measure ; and no means were thought so 
proper for ingratiating the court with a Parliament, which 
had so long been governed by that very minister, who was 
now to he the victim of their prejudices. 

Some popular acts paved the way for the session ; and the 
Parliament, in their mst address, gave the king thanks for 
these instances of his goodness, and among the rest, they took 
care to mention his dismission of Clarendon. The king, in 
reply, assured the Houses that he would never again employ 
that nobleman in any public office whatsoever. Immediately 
the charge against him was opened in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and consisted of 
seventeen articles. The House, without examining particu- 
lars, farther than hearing general affirmations that all would 
be proved, immediately voted his impeachment. Many of 
the articles we know to be either false or frivolous ; and 
such of them as we are less acquainted with, we may fairly 
presume to be no better groimded. His advising the sale of 
Dunkirk seems the heaviest and truest part of the charge ; 
but a mistake in judgment, allowing it to be such, where 
there appear no symptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it 
would oe very hard to impute as a crime to any minister : 
the king’s necessities, which occasioned that measure, cannot, 
with any appearance of reason, be charged on Clarendon ; and 
chiefly proceeded from the over frugal maxims of the Parliar 
ment itself, in not granting the proper supplies to the crown. 

When the impeachment was carried up to the Peers, as it 
contained an accusation of treason in general, without speci- 
fying any particulars, it seemed not a sufficient ground for 
committing Clarendon to custody. The precedents of Straf< 
ford and Laud were not, by reason of the violmce of tbe 
times, deemed a proper authority ; but as the Commons still 
insisted upon his comT]||ptment, it was necessary to aj^oint a 
free conference between the Houses. The Lords persevered 
in their resolution ; and the Commons voted this conduct to 
he s^n obstruction to public justice, and a precedent of evil 

k fiee note [CQ at the end of the ToLmna* 
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and dangerous tendency. They also chose a committee to 
draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 

Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, united to the 
violence of power, ran with impetuosity against him, and 
that a defence, offered to such prejudiced ears, would be en- 
tirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw. At Calais he 
wrote a paper addressed to the House of Lords. He there 
said, that his fortune, which was but moderate, had been 
gained entirely by the lawful, avowed profits of his oflSce, 
and by the voluntary bounly of the king ; that during the 
first years after the restoration he had mways concurred in 
opinion with the other counsellors, men of such reputation 
that no one could entertain su^idons of their wisdom or 
intemty; that his credit soon declined, and however he 
might disapprove of some measures, he found it vain to op< 
pose them ; that his repugnance to the Dutch war, the source 
of all the public grievances, was always generally known, as 
well as his disapprobation of many unhappy stops taken in 
conducting it ; and that, whatever pretence mi^t be made 
of public offences, liis real crime, that which had exasperated 
his powerful enemies, was his frequent opposition to exorbi- 
tant CTants, wliich the importunity of suitors had extorted 
from liis majesty. 

The Lords transmitted this paper to the Commons under 
the appellation of a libel ; and by a vote of both Houses, it 
was condemned to bo burned by the hands of the hangman. 

The Parliament next proceeded to exert their legien 
iiMuibr lative power against Clarendon, and passed a bill of 
"***■ banishment and incapacity, which received the royal 
assenti He retired into France, where he lived in a private 
manner ; he survived his banishment six years; and lie em- 
ployed his leisure chiefly in reducing into order the History 
of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected mate- 
rials. The performance does honour to his memory; and 
except Whiuodke’s Memorials, is the most candid account of 
those times, composed by any contemporary author. 

Clarendon was always a fnend to the liberty and consti- 
tution of his country. At tlie commencement of the civil 
wars, he had enter^ into the late luimg’s service, and was 
honoured vtith a great share in the esteem and friendship of 
that monarch : he was pursued with unrelenting animosity 
by the Long Parliament : he had shared all the fortunes, and 
dnected all the counsels, of the present king during his exile : 
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lie had heen advanced to the highest trust and offices after the 
restoration : yet all these circuinstanceB, which might naturally 
operate with such force, either on resentment, gratitude, or 
ambition, had no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It is 
that when he first engaged in the study of the law, his 
father exhorted him with great earnestness to shun the 
practice so common in that profession, of straining every 
point in favour of prerogative, and perverting so useful 
a science to the oppression of liberty : and in the midst of 
these rational and virtuous cotinsels, which he reiterated, he 
was suddenly seized with an apoplexy, and he expired in his 
son’s presence. This circumstance gave additional weight to 
the principles which he inculcated. 

The combination of king and subject to oppress so good a 
minister affords, to men of opposite dispositions, an equal 
occasion of inveigbing against the ingratitude of princes, 
or ignorance of the people, Charles seems never to have 
mitigated his resentment against Clarendon; and the national 
prejudices pursued him to his retreat in France. A com> 
pany of English soldiers, being quartered near him, assaulted 
ms house, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous 
wound on the head, and would have proceeded to the last 
extremities, had not thdir officers, hearing of the violence, 
happily interposed. 

Tbe next expedient which the king embraced in order to 
acquire popularity is more deserving of praise ; and, 
had it been steadily pursued, would probably have 
Tendered his reign happy, certainly his memory respected. 
It is the Triple Alliance of which I speak ; a measure which 
gave entire satisfiiction to the public. 

The glory of France, which had long been eclipsed, either 
by domestic factions, or by the superior force of the stair of 
Spanish monarchy, began now to break out with 
great lustre, and to engage the attention of the neighbouring 
nations. The independent power and mutinous spirit of 
the nobilily were subdued : the popular pretensions of the 
Parliament restrained : the Hugonot party reduced to sub- 
jection : that extensive and fertile country, enjoying every 
advantage both of climate and situation, was fully peopled 
with ingenious and industrious inhabitants : and while the 
spirit of the nation discovered all the vigour and bravery 
requisite for great enterprises, it was tamed to an entire 
BubmisBioia under the will of the sovereign. 
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The sovereign who now filled the throne was well adapted, 
by his personal character, both to increase and to 
of Lewia avail himself of these advantages. Lewis XIY., en- 
dowed with every quality which could enchant the 
people, possessed many which merit the approbation of the 
wise. The masculine oeauty of his person was embelliBhed 
with a noble air : the dignity of his behaviour was tempered 
with affability and politeness : elegant without effeminacy, 
addicted to pleasure without neglecting business, decent in 
bis very vices, and beloved in the mid^ of arbitrary power, 
ho surpassed all contemporary monarchs, as in grandeur, so 
likewise in lame and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justice, had 
carefully provided every means of conquest ; and before he 
put himself in motion, he seemed to have absolutely ensured 
success. His finances were brought into order: a naval 
power created ; his armies increased and disciplined : maga- 
zines and military stores provided : and though the magni- 
ficence of his court was supported beyond all former ex- 
ample, so regular was the economy observed, and so wilh’ngly 
did the people, now enriched by arts and commerce, submit 
to multiplied taxes, that his military force much exceeded 
what in any preceding age had ever been employed by any 
European monarch. 

The sudden decline and almost total fall of the Spanish 
monarchy, opened an inviting field to so enterprising a 
prince, and seemed to promise him easy and extensive con- 
quests. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill governed, 
were astonislied at the greatness of his rising empire : and 
all of them cast their eyes towards England, as the only 
power which could save tliem &om tliat subjection with, 
which they seemed to l)e so nearly threatened. 

The animosity which had andently subsisted between the 
Engli^ and French nations, and which had been suspended 
for above a century by tlie jealousy of Spanish greatness, 
began to revive and to exert itself. The glory of preserving 
the balance of Eurojie, a glory so mucli founded on justice 
and humanity, flattered the ambition of England ; and the 
people were eager to provide for their own future security, 
by opposing the progress of so hated a rival. The proi^ct 
ox emoracing sum measures had contributed, among other 
reasons, to render the peace of Breda so universally accept- 
able to the nation. By the death of Philip lY. King of 
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Spain, an inviting opportunity, and some very slender 
pretences, had been an^orded to call forth the ambition of 
Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis espoused the 
Spanish princess, he had renounced every title of succession 
to every part of the Spanish monarchy ; and this renunciation 
had been couched in the most accurate and most precise terms 
that language could afford. But on the death of his father- 
in-law, he retracted his renunciation, and pretended that na- 
tural rights, depending on blood and succession, could not be 
annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Fhilm had 
left a son, oWles II. of Spain ; but as the Queen of France 
was of a former marriage, she laid claim to a considerable 

E rovince of the Spanish monarchy, even to the exclusion of 
er brother. By ^e customs of some parts of Brabant, a 
female of a first marriage was preferred to a male of a second, 
in the succession to private iimeritances ; and Lewis thence 
inferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the dominion 
of that important duchy. 

A claim of this nature was more properly supported by 
mihtary force than by argument and reasoning. Frenth in- 
Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands ^uw 
with an army of forty thousand men, commanded by Countri*. 
the best generals of the age, and provided with every thing 
necessaiy for action. The Spamards, though they might 
have foreseen this measure, were totally unprepared. Their 
towns, without magazines, fortifications, or garrisons, fell 
into the hands of me French king, as soon as he presented 
himself before them. Athe, LMe, Toumay, Oudenarde, 
Oourtray, Charleroi, Binche, were immediately taken: and 
it was visible that no force in the Low Countries was able to 
stop or retard the progress of the French arms. 

This measure, executed with such celerity and success, 

f ave great alarm to almost everjr court in Europe. It had 
een observed with what dignity, or even haughtiness, 
Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever supported 
aU his rights and pretensions. XTEstrades, the French, 
bassador, and Watteville, the Spanish, having quarrelled in 
London, on account of their claims for precoden^, thA 
French monarch was not satisfied till Spain sent tb Paris a 
solenm embassy, and promised never more to revive such 
contests. Crequi, his ambassador at Borne, had met wiih an 
hfiront .from the pope’s guards : the pope, Alexander YIl,, 
Ton. V. u 
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had been constrained to brealc his guards, to send bis nephew 
to ask pardon, and to allow a pillar to lie erected in il^me 
itself, as a monument of bis own humiliation. The King of 
England too had experienced the high spirit and unsubmit- 
ting temper of Lewis. A pretension to simeriority in the 
English flag having been advanced, the l^encb monarch 
remonstrated with such vigour, and prepared himself to 
resist with such courage, that Charles found it moref prudent 
to desist from his vain and antiquated claims. “ The King 
of England,” said Lewis to his ambassador, D’Estrades, 
“may toiow my force, but he knows not the sentiments of 
my heart : every thing appears to me contemptible in com- 
parison of glory.” * These measures of conduct had given 
strong indications of his character; hut the invasion of 
Flanders discovered an ambition which, being supported 
by such overgrown power, meuaced the generm libeities of 
Europe. 

As no state lay nearer the danger, none was seized with 
more terror, than tlie United Provinces. They were still 
ongaged, together with France, in a war again^ England ; 
and Lewis had promised them that he would take no step 
against Spain without previously informing them : but, con- 
trary to this assurance, he kept a total silence, till on the 
very point of entering upon action. If the renunciation 
made at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not valid, it was 
foreseen, that upon the death of the King of Spain, a sickly 
infant, tlie wbolo monaroby would he claimed by Lewis, after 
which it would be vainly expected to set bounds to his pre- 
tensions. Charlos, acquainted with these well-grounded 
apprehensions of tiio Dutch, had been the more obstinate in 
insisting on his own conditions at Breda ; and by delaying 
to sign the treaty, bad imprudently exposed himself to the 
signiu disgrace which he received at Chatliam. De Wit, 
sensible that a few weeks’ delay^ would be of no oon^quonce 
in the Low Ooimtries, took this opportunity of striki^ an 
important blow, and of finisliiug the war with honour to 
himself and to his ooimtry. 

Negotiations, meanwhile, commenced for the saving of 
Flaudcrs ; but no resistance was made to the French 
*•«“. arms. The Spanish ministers exclaimed everywhere 
against the flagrant injustice of Lewis’s pretensions, and 
represented it to be the interest of every power in Europe, 

> as&ofrmuuy.issa 
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even more than of Spain itself, to prevent his conquest of 
the Low Countries. The emperor and the Gl-eiman princes 
discovered evident symptoms of discontent: hut their mo- 
tions were slow and backward. The states, though terrified 
at the prospect of having their frontier exposed to so formid- 
able a foe, saw no resource, no means of safety. England 
indeed seemed disposed to make opposition to the French ; 
but the variable and impolitic conduct of Charles kept that 
republic fiom making him any open advances, by which she 
might lose the friendship of France, without acquiring any 
new ally. And though 'Lewis, dreading a combiuation of 
all Europe, had ofiered terms of accommodation, the Dutch 
^prehended, lest these, either from the obstinacy of the 
Spaniards, or the ambition of the French, should never be 
carried into execution. 

Charles resolved with great prudence to take the first 
step towards a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his resi- 
dent at Brussels, received orders to go secretly to the Ha^e, 
and to concert with the states the means of saving the Newen- 
lands. This man, whom philosophy had tangent to despise 
the world, without rendering him unfit for it, was frank, 
open, sincere, superior to the little tricks of vulgar politi- 
cians : and meeting in De Wit with a man of the same 
generous and enlarged sentiments, he immediately opened 
his master’s intentions, and pressed ar speedy conclusion. A 
treaty was from the first negotiated between these two stat^ 
men with the same cordiality as if it were a private transac- 
tion between intimate companions. Deeming the interests of 
their country the same, they gave full scope to that sympathy 
of character which disposed them to' an entire reliance on 
each other’s professions and engagements ; and thoiwh 
je^ousy against the house of Orange mi^t inspire De Wit 
with an aversion to a strict union with ^gland, he gene- 
rously resolved to sacrifice all private considerations to the 
public service. 

Temple insisted on an offensive league between England 
and Holland, in order to oblige France to relinquish aB hiMr 
conquests : but De Wit told him, that this measure wae too 
bold and precipitate to be a^eed to by the states. He sfidd, 
that the Frenm were the old and constant allies of the re- 
public ; and till matters came to extremities, she never would 
deem it prudent to abandon a friendship so well established^ 
^d rely entirely on a treaty with England, which had lately 

it 2 
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Wiiged BO crael a war against her ; that ever since the reign 
of Elizabeth, there had been such a fluctuation in the English 
councils, that it was not possible, for two years together, to 
take any sure or certain measures with that king^m : that 
though the present ministry, having entered into views so 
conformable to national interest, promised greater firmness 
and constancy, it might still be unsafe, in a business of such 
consequence, to put entire confidence in them: that the 
French monarch was young, haughty, and powerful ; and if 
treated in so imperious a manner, would expose himself to 
the greatest extremities rather tlian submit : tW it was suffi- 
cient, if he could be constrained to adliere to the offers which 
he himself had already made ; and if the remaining pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries could be thereby saved from the 
danger with which they were at present threatened: and 
thivt the other powers, in G-ormany and the nortli, whoso 
assistance they might expect, would be satisfied with putting 
a stop to the French cunq[uest8, without pretending to re- 
cover the places already lost. 

The English minister was content to accept of the terms 
proposed by the pensionary. Lewis had offered to rdinq^uish 
all the queen’s rights, on condition either of keeping the 
conquests which he had made last campaign, or of receiving, 
in lieu of them, Pranche-comte, together with Oambray, 
Aire, and St. Omers. *De Wit and Temple founded fibeir 
treaty upon tliis proposal. They agreed to offer their media- 
tion to the contending powers, and oblige France to adhere 
to this alternative, and Spain to accept of it. If Spain 
refused, they agreed that France should not prosecute hor 
claim by arms, but leave it entirely to En^anu and Holland 
to employ force for making the terms enbetuai. And the 
remainder of the Ijow Countries tliey thenceforth guaranteed 
to Spain. A defensive alliance was likewise concluded 
between Holland and England, 

The articles of this confederacy were soon adjusted by 
sucli candid and able uegutiators : but the greatest difficulty 
still remained. By tlie constitution of the republic, all the 
towns in all the provinces must give their consent to every 
alliance ; and besides that tlus jtormalLty could not b^ dc»- 
patched in less than two montlis, it was justly to be. dreaded, 
‘tl^t the influence of Fznuco would obstruct the pasifnng of 
.1^ tototy in some of the smidler cities. D’Estrodee, the 
Freipich ambassador, a man of abilities, hearing of the league 
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whicli was on the carpect, treated it lightly ; “ Six weeks 
hence,” said he, “ we shall speak to it.” To obviate tliia diflS- 
culty, De Wit had the courage, for the public good, to break 
through the laws in so fundamental an article; and by his 
authorily, be prevailed with the States-Gleneral at once to 
sign and ratify the league : though they acknowledged that, 
if that measure should displease their constituents, they 
risked their heads by this irregularity. After sealing, all 
parties embraced "with great cordiality. Temple 
cried out. At Breda as friends: here as hrotheas. 

And De Wit added, that, now the matter was finished, it 
looked like a miracle. 

Boom had been left in the treaty for the accession of 
Sweden, which was soon after obtained ; and thus was nipiD 
doncluded in five days the triple league ; an event 
received with equal surprise and approbation by the world. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate conclusion of the last war, 
England now appeared in her proper station, and, by this wise 
conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Europe. 
Temple likewise received great applause; but to all the 
compliments made him on the occasion, he modestly replied, 
that to remove things from their centre, or proper element, 
required force and labour; but that of themselves they 
easily returned to it. 

The French monarch was extremely displeased with this 
measure. Not only bounds were at present set to his ambi- 
tion ; such a barrier was also raised as seemed for ever im- 
pregnable. And though his own offer was made the foundar 
tion of the treaty, he had prescribed so short a time for the 
acceptance of it, that he still expected, from the delays and 
reluctance of Spain, to find some opportunity of eluding it. 
The court of Madrid showed equal displeasure. To relin- 
quish any part of the Spanish provinces, in lieu of claims so ap- 
parently unjust, and these urged with such violence and haugh- 
tiness, inspired the highest disgust. Often did the Spaniards 
threaten to abandon entirely the Low Coimtries, rather 
than submit to so cruel a mortification; and they endea- 
vouredj by this menace, to terrify the mediating powers into 
more vigorous measures for their support. But Temple and 
De Wit were better acquainted with the views and interests 
of Spain. They knew that she must still retain the Low 
Countries, as a bond of ooimexion with the other European, 
powers, who alone, if her young monarch should happen to 
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die without issue, oould ensure her independency against the 
pretensions of France. They still urgeu, therefore, the terms 
of the triple league, and threatened Spain with war in case 
of refusal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at 
Aix-la-Ohapelle. Temple was minister for England; Van 
Beuninghen for Holland ; D’Ohna for Sweden. 

Spain at last, pressed on all hands, accepted of the alterna- 
tive offered ; but in her very compliance, she gave strong 
symptoms of ill-humour and discontent. It had been appa- 
rent that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honour of 
the Spanish monarchy, had been anxious only for their own 
security ; and, provided they could remove Lewis to a dis- 
tance from their frontier, wore more indifferent what pro- 
gress he made in other places. Sensible of these views, the 
Queen-regent of Spain resolved still to keep them in an 
anxiety, which miglit for the future be the foundation of an 
rmion more intimate than they were willing at present to 
Tientyof iuto. Fi-anche-comto, by a vigorous and woll- 

Aiv-ia- concerted plan of tlie French king, had boon eon- 
cimiKiUs. g^y^ered in fiftoou days, diiriug a rigorous season, and 
in the midst of winter. She chose, therefore, to recover this 
province, and to abandon all the towns conquered in 
Flanders during the last campaign. By this mnans Lewis 
extended his garrisons into the heart of the Low (lountrios ; 
and a very feeble harrier remained to the Spanish i)r()vit\cos. 

But notwithsj<anding the advantages of his situation, the 
French monarch eould entertain small hopes of over oxtoud- 
ing lus eonqnesta on that quiirtor which lay the most oxj)osod 
to his ambition, and where his acquisitions were of most 
imporfauce. The triple league guaranteed the remaining 
p^rovincos to Spain ; and tlio emperor and other powers of 
(Sonuauy, whoso inLorest seemed to be intimately concerned, 
were invited to enter into the same confedoracy. Spain 
herself, having about this time, muler tlio mediation of 
Charles, made peace on ei]tial terms with Poilugal, might ho 
expected to exert moi-o vigovir and opi)OHition to her liaughty 
and triumphant rival. Thu great satisfaction expressed in 
England, on account of tho counsels now embraced %y the 
coi]^, promised the hoai’ty concurrence of Parliament in 
every ineasui'e which could ho proposed for opposition to tho 

g randeur of Franco. And thus all Kuroi»c seemed to repose 
erself with security under the wings of that powerful con- 
federacy, which had Ikjou so happily formed for her proteo- 
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tioiL. It is now time to give some account of the state of 
affairs in Scotland and in Ireland. 

The Scottish nation, though they had never been subject 
to the arbitrary power of their prince, had but very of 
imperfect notions of law and liberty ; and scarcely Scotuna. 
in any age had they ever enjoyed an administration which 
had confined itself within the proper boundaries. By their 
final union alone with England, their once hated adversary, 
they have happily attained the experience of a government 
perfectly regular, and exempt ffom all violence and injustice. 
Charles, &om his aversion to business, had entrusted tlie 
affairs of that country to his ministers, particularly Middle- 
ton ; and these could not forbear making very extraordinaiy 
stretches of authority. 

There had been intercepted a letter written by Lord Lome 
to Lord Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, but very truly, 
he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured by false- 
hood to prepossess the king against him. But he said, thiit 
he had now discovered them, had defeated tliem, and had 
gained the person, meaning the Earl of Clarendon, upon, 
whom the chief of them depended. This letter was pro- 
duced before the Parliament; and Lome was tned upon 
an old, tyrannical, absui'd law against Imsiny-inakw^ ; by 
which it was rendered criminal to belie the suMects to the 
king, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was con- 
demned to die : but Charles was much displeased with the 
sentence, and granted him a pardon.*" 

It was carried in Parliament, that twelve persons, without 
crime, witness, trial, or accuser, should be declared incapable 
of all trust or office ; and to render this injustice more egre- 
gious, it was agreed that these persons should be named 
by ballot : a method of voting which several republics had 
adopted at elections, in order to prevent faction and intrigue ; 
but which could serve only as a cover to malice and iniquity 
in the indicting of punishments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 
Sir Bobert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : but the 
king, who disapproved of this injustice, refused his assont." 

An act was passed against all persons who should move the 
king for restoring the childi'eu of those who were attainted 
by Parliament ; an unheard-of restraint on applications for 
grace and mercy. No penalty was affbeed ; but the act was 
me more violent and tyrannical on that account. The* court- 

» Boinet, p. 149 a » Ibid* p* 102. 
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lawyers liad estaUished it as a maxim, that the assigning of 
a punishment was a limitation of the crown : whereas a law 
forbidding any tiling, though without a penalty, made the 
offenders criminal. And in that case, they determined that 
the punishment was arbitrary, only that it could not extend 
to life. Middleton as comnussionei' passed this act, though 
he had no instructions for that purpose. 

An act of indemnity passed ; but at the same time it was 
voted that all those who had oflended during the late dis* 
orders should be subjected to fines ; and a committee of 
Parliament was appointed for imposing them. These pro- 
ceeded without any regard to some equitable rules, which 
the king had prescribed to them.® The most obnoxious com- 
pounded secretly. No considei’ution was had, cither of men's 
riches or of the degrees of their guilt ; no proofs wore pro- 
duced ; inquiries were not so much as made ; but as fast as 
information was given against any man, ho was marlccd 
down for a particular fine ; and all was transsicted in a sremt 
committee. When the list wjis ren-d in Parliament, exesoj)- 
tions were made to several : some had been under age 
during the civil wars ; some had been abinad. But it was 
still replied, that a proper time would come, when every 
man should bo hoard in his own deleuce. The only inten- 
tion, it ^vas said, of setting the fines was, tliat such peraons 
should have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unless they 

{ laid the sum demanded : every one that chose to stand upon 
lis innocence, and renounce the benefit of tlic indemnity, 
mig^t do it at bis peril. It was well laiown, that no ono 
would dare so far to set at defiance so arbitrary an atlminis* 
tratiou. The king wrote to the council, ord«!ring them to 
supersede the levying of tboso fines; but Middleton found 
moans, ihiring some lime, to elude these onlers.*’ Aiul at 
last the king ohligetl his ministers to (.‘omjKUind for half the 
sums which had^oii imjiusod. In all thaso tr.uisactions, 
and in most oUiors whicli psissed during tlic present reign, 
we still find tiie moderating hand c>f the king intorposecl to 
protect tlio Scots from tlm opjiressions which their own 
countrymon, employed in the ministry, were desirous of 
exercising over them. 

But the chief circumatanco, whence were dorivwl all the 
subsequent tyranny ami disonloi’s in Scotland, wsw the exe- 
cution of the laws for tlie ostablishmeut of o}>isuopaoy : a 

•Bumcl,p. W7. ► IWtl.ii.ail. 
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mode of government to which a great part of the nation 
had entertained an insurmountable aversion. The rights of 
patrons had for some years been abolished ; and the power 
of electing ministers had been vested in the kirk-session and 
lay-elders. It was now enacted, that aU. incumbents, who 
had been admitted upon this title, should receive a presenta- 
tion from the patron, and should be instituted anew by the 
bishop, under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid 
presbyterians concerted measures among themselves, and 
refused obedience : they imagined that their number would 
protect them. Three hundred and fifty parishes, above a 
third of the kingdom, were at once dechired vacant. The 
western counties chiefly were obstinate in this particular. 
New ministers were sought for all over the kingdom; and 
no one was so ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The 
people, who loved extremely and resjjected their former 
teasers ; men remarkable for the severity of their manners 
and their fervour in preaching ; were inflamed against these 
intruders, who had obtained their Hvings under such invidi- 
ous circumstances, and who took no care, by the regularity 
of their manners, to soften the prejudices entertained against 
them. Even most of those who retained their livings by 
compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocrisy, either 
by their showing a disgust to me new model of ecclesiastical 
government, which they had acknowledged ; or, on the other 
hand, by declaring that their former abhorrence to presby- 
tery and the covenant had been the result of violence and 
necessity. And as Middleton and the new ministry indulged 
'themselves in great riot and disorder, to which ^e nation 
had been little accustomed, an opinion universally prevailed, 
that any form of religion offered by such hands must be 
profade and impious. 

The people, notwithstanding their discontents, were re- 
solved to give no handle against them, by the least symptom 
of mutiny or sedition ; but this pubmissive disposition, in- 
stead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, was made use 
of as an argument for continuing the same measures, which, 
by their vigour, it was pretended, had produced so prompt 
an obedience. The king, however, was disgusted with the 
violence of Middleton and he made Bothes commissioner 
in ^ his place. This nobleman was already president of the 
council ; and soon after was made lord-keeper and treasurer. 

1 Biunet, p. 202. 
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Lauderdale still tjontinued secretary of slate, and commonly 
resided at London. 

Affairs remained in a peaceable state, till the severe law 
was made in England against couveutiulcs.' The Bcottidi 
Parliament imitated that violence, by passing a like act. A 
kind of high commission court was appointed by the privy 
council for executing this rigorous law, and for the direction 
of ecclesiastical affaii's. But even this court, illegal !w it 
might be deemed, was mucli profomblo to iim method next 
adopted. Military force was let loose by the council. 
Wherever the people had genonilly forssikou their clmrchos, 
the guards were q^uarterod throughout the country. Hir 
James Tiumer comimindcd them, a man who.se tiatund 
ferocity of temper was often inllamed by the nso of strong 
liquors. He wont about and roc-oivod from the clergy lists 
01 those who absented thoinsolvos from clmwjh, or were 
supposed to frequent couvontiolcH. Without any proof or 
legal conviction he douuiuded a fine from tluun, and (piar- 
tored soldiers on the su])poscd dolin([nont;s, till ho rurxiivcd 
payment. As svn insuruectiou wjw drcaihul iluring the Dutch 
war, now forces wore levied, and eutrtisted to the <j(»iumand 
of Dalziol and Drummond ; two onb^i*s who had H(>rved the 
king during the civil wars, and had aftorwanls engaged in 
tho Rorvicn of Russia, where they laul incrciiistul the native 
cruelty of their disposition. A full ciuncr wjw given to 
their tyranny by the Scottish ministry. Itcprcssontations 
were made to tho king itgainsi these enormities. Uo seemed 
toucliod with tho shite of tlio conntry ; and besides giving 
orders tluit the ecclesiastical commission should I>(« discon-' 
tinned, he signified his opinion that unoth(^r way of pro- 
ceeding wtis ueoessiiry Ibr his w^rvitsi." 

This lenity of the king’s (aime tis> late to rcnwitly the dis- 
wders. The pc<»ple, inllanasl with bigotry, and irritalecl by 
ill usiige, rose in arms. They wore instlgalod by Uuthry, 
Semple, and other preachers. 'Plioy siirpristsl I’urnor in 
Dmnfrics, and resolved to have him put to death; hut 
finding ilmt his imlors, which fell into their hamls, wore 
more violent tluui his exetnition of them, they spai' 4 ‘.d Ins 
life. At liimeric, alW many pniyers, tlH*y renowtid the 
covenant, and published their manifest); in which they 
professed all submission t(» the king; they diwirod only 
the rcwMitalilishment of itresbytery, and of their former 

' 1064. • a- SIS. 
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ministers. As many gentlemen of their party had been 
confined on suspicion; Wallace and Learmont, two officers, 
who had served, but in no high rank, were entrusted by the 
populace with the command. Their force never exceeded 
two thousand men ; and though the countiy in general bore 
them favour, men’s spirits were so subdued, that the rebels 
could expect no fiirther accession of numbers. Dalziel took 
the field to oppose their progress. Their number was now 
diminished to eight hundred; and these, having advanced 
near Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the 
west by Pentland HiUs. They were attacked by the king’s 
forces.* Finding that they could not escape, they stopped 
their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuse courage 
into them. After singing some psalms, the rebels turned 
on the enemy ; and being assisted by the advantage of the 
ground, they received the first charge very resolutely. But 
that was all the action : immediately they fell into disorder, 
and fled for their lives. About forty were killed on the 
spot, and a hundred and thirty taken prisoners. The rest, 
favoured by the night, and by the weariness, and even by 
the pity of the king’s troops, made their escape. 

Tne oppressions which these people had suffered, the 
delusions under which they laboured, and their inoffensive 
behaviour during the insurrection, made them the objects 
of compassion. Yet were the king’s ministers, particularly 
Sharpe, resolved to take severe vengeance. Ten were 
hanged on one gibbet at Edinburg: thirty-five before 
their own doors in different places. These criminals might 
all have saved their lives, if they would have renounced the 
covenant. The executions were going on, when the king 
put a stop to them. He said, that blood enough had already 
been shed ; and he wrote a letter to the privy council, in 
which he ordered that such of the prisoners as should 
simply promise to obey the laws 'for the future should be 
set at hberty, and that the incorrigible should be sent to 
the plantations." This letter was brought by Burnet, Arch- 
bishop of G-lasgow ; but not being immediately delivered to 
the council by Shai^pe the president,"’ one Maccail had in the 
interval been put to the torture, under which he expired. 
He seemed to die in an ecstasy of joy. “ Farewell, sun, 
moon, and stars ; farewell, world and time ; farewell, weak 

' 28ih XToTemliet, 1666. ' Buioett p. 237. 

* Wodiow'b Hutory, toI. i, p. 256. 
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and frail body ; welcome, eternity ; welcome, angels and 
saints ; welcome. Saviour of the world : and welcome, God, 
the judge of all!” Such were his last words; and these 
animated speeches he uttered with an accent and manner 
which struck all the bystanders with astonishment. 

The settlement of Ireland after the restoration was a work 
Affiuis of of greater difficulty than that of England, or even of 
iioLuid. Scotland. Not only the power, during the fomcr 
usurpations, had there been vested in the king’s enemies : 
the whole property, in a manner, of the kingdom had also 
been changed ; and it became' necessary to redress, biit with 
as little violence as possible, many grievous hardships and 
iniquities, which wore there complained of. 

The Irish Catholics had, in 1648, conchidcd a treaty with 
Ormond, tlio king’s lieutenant, in which they had stipulated 
pardon for their post rebellion, and had engaged, under cer- 
tain conditions, to assist the royal cause : and though the 
violence of the piucsts and the bigotry of tlic people hud pre- 
vented, in a gi*oat measure, the execution of tliis treaty ; yet 
tliere wore many, who having strictly, at the hazard of their 
lives, adhered to it, seemed on that account well entitled to 
roaji the fruits of tlioir loyalty. Cromwell having without 
distinction ox]»elled all tlie native Irish from the tlirco pro- 
vinces of Munster, Loiiistor, and Ulster, had confined them 
to Connaught and the county of Clwe ; and among those 
who had thus boon forfeited were many whoso innoctmee 
WM altogether un<iuosti()nable. Sovenu Protestants, like- 
wise, and Ormond among the rest, had all along opposed the 
Irish rebellion ; yet having aftenvards embraced the king’s 
cause against the Parliament, they were all of them attainted 
by Cromwell. And there were many officers who had, from 
the cominoncomont of the insmtocliun, served in Ircdiuul, and 
who, l)ecan 80 they would not desoit the king, had hoou re- 
fused all their arrears hy the English commcmwoalth. 

To all those unha])py sufl’orors some justice seomod to he 
duo : but the difficulty wsis to find the means of rednissing 
such great and extensive iniipiitios. Almost all the vuhuhle 
parts of Ireland had boon measured out and divided, eitluir 
to the adventurers who laid lent money to tho Parliament for 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion, or to the ^K)llli(^rs who 
liad rocoivod- land in lieu of thoir anuars. Those could not 
he dispossessed, bcoanso they were the most powerful and 
only armml pirt of Ireland ; Wanso it was req^uisito to 
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favour them, in order to support the Protestant and English 
interest in that kingdom ; and because they had generally, 
with a seeming zeal and alaorily, concurred in the king’s 
restoration. The king, therefore, issued a proclamation, in 
which he promised to maintain their settlement, and at the 
same time engaged to give redress to the innocent sufferers. 
There was a quantiiy of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; 
and from this and some other funds it was thought possible 
for the king to fulfil both these engagements. 

A court of claims was erected, consisting altogether of 
English commissioners, who had no connexion with any of 
the parties into which Ireland was divided. Before these were 
laid four thousand claims of persons craving restitution on 
account of their innocence ; and the commissioners had found 
leisure to examine only six hundred. It already appeared, 
that if all these were to he restored, the funds whence the 
adventurers and soldiers must get reprisals, would fall short 
of giving them any tolerable satisfigiction. A great alarm 
and anxiety seized all ranks of men : the hopes and fears of 
every party were excited : these eagerly grasped at recover- 
ing their paternal inheritance ; those were resolute to main- 
tain their new acquisitions. 

[phe Duke of Ormond was created lord- lieutenant ; being 
the only person whose prudence and equity could compose 
such jamng interests. A Parliament was assembled at 
Dublin ; and as the Lower House was almost entirely chosen 
by the soldiers and adventurers, who still kept possession, it 
was extremely favourable to that interest. The House of 
Peers showed greater impartiality. 

An insurrection was projected, together with a surprisal 
of the castle of Dublin, by some of the disbanded soldiers ; 
but this design was happily defeated by the vigilance of 
Ormond. ’ Some of the ciiminals were punished : Blood, the 
most desperate of them, escaped into England. 

But amirs could not long remain in the confusion and un- 
certainty into which they had fallen. All parties seemed 
willing to^ abate somewhat of their pretensions, in order to 
attain some stability ; and Ormond interposed his authority 
for that purpose. The soldiers and adventurers agreed to 
relinquish a third of their possessions ; and as they had pur- 
chased their lands at very low prices, they had reason to 
think themselves fevoured by this composition. All those 
who had been attainted on account of their adhering to the 
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Iring -were restored, and some of the innocent Irish. It was 
a hard situation, that a man was obliged to pi’uvc himself 
innocent in order to recover possession of the estate which 
he and his ancestors had ever enjoyed ; but the hardship was 
augmented by the difficult conditions annexed to this proof. 
If tlie person had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, 
he was not admitted to plead his innocence ; and he was, 
for that reason alone, supposed to have been a rebel. The 
• heinous guilt of the Irish nation made men the more readily 
overlook any iniquity which mig^lit fall on individuals ; and 
it was considered, that though it bo always the interest of 
all good governments to prevent injustice, it is not always 

E ossible to remedy it after it has had a long course, and has 
een attended with great successes. 

Ireland began to attain a statu of some composure, when it 
was disturbed by a violent act, passed by the liluglisli Parlia- 
ment, which prohibited tins impurtutJou of liish cattlo into 
England.^ Ormond remonstanted strongly against this law. 
He said, that tlio present trade cairiod on betwoou England 
{ind Ireland was oxtieinely to die advantage of the fomef 
kingdom, whieh received only provisions, or nido materials, 
in return for every sjiecios of manufacture ; that if die cattle 
of Ireliuid were prohibited, the inhabitants of diat island had 
no other commodity hy which tiioy could pay England for 
tlioir iinpoitations, and must havo recourse to other nations 
for a supply : that the industrious inhahilants of England, if 
doprivou of Irish provisions, which made living chea]), 
would be obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby 
render dioir mmiufaeiures too desur to be exported to foreign 
markets : that the indnleut inhabitants of Ireland, duding 
provisious full almost to nothing, would never bo induced to 
labour, but would perpetuate to all gonorations their nat.ivc 
sloth and barbarism : that by cutting off almost eiiiirely the 
trade botwoon tlio kingdoms, all the natural bands of union 
.were dissolved, and nothing remained to kee]> the Ii'ish in 
ilioir duty but force juid violenco : tmd that by reducing that 
kingdom to extreme poverty, it would bo oven rululored in- 
capable of mainfoiinitig Uiat inilihiry pow'or by wliieh, during 
its well-grounded discontents, it must uceossarily be rotaim^ 
in subjection. 

The king was so much oouviuced of the j\istness of those 
raasous, tliat he used all his interest to opxx>so tlie bill i and 

■ In KiliC. 
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he openly declared, that he could not give his assent to it 
with a safe conscience. But the Commons were resolute in 
their purpdse. Some of the rents of England had fallen of 
late years, which had been ascribed entirely to the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle ; several intrigues had contributed to 
inflame that prejudice; particularly those of Buckingham 
and Ashley, who were desirous of giving Ormond disturb- 
ance in his government : and the spirit of tyranny, of which 
nations are as susceptible as individuals, had extremely ani- 
mated the English to exert their superiority over their 
dependent state. No affair could be conducted with greater 
violence than this was by the Commons. They even went 
so far) in the preamble of the bill, as to declare the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle to be a nuisance. By this expression they 
gave scope to their passion, and at the same time barred the 
king’s prerogative, by which he might think himself entitled 
to dispense with a law so full of injustice and had policy. 
The Lords expunged the word ; but as the king was sensible 
that no supply would be given by the Commons unless they 
were gratified in their prejudices, he was obliged both to 
employ his interest with the Peers for making the bill pass, 
and to give the royal assent to it. He could not, however, 
forbear expressing his displeasure at the jealousy entertained 
against him, and at the intention which the Commons dis- 
covered of retrenching his prerogative. 

This law brought great distress for some time upon ihe 
Irish ; but it has occasioned their applying with greater 
industry to manufactures, and has proved in the issue bene- 
ficial to that kingdom. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


A Parwambnt.— .The OAUAti — thete OnAHArmcBS— I’lnaii Ooiikhuia.— Aixtanoe with 

FbANOH-— A rAmJAMENT.— OoMflNTltY AgT.- BLDOD’B OuiMKH.— JJX KB DliC'LAttKS IHM- 
SKUP CATnOUO.— iCxOIIlQQrER SHUT.— DlfllliARATlCW OP TNlHlAiKNOE — AtiAOK OP TUB 

Smybna Fuwt — Wab DKOiAiua) WITH Holland.— Wbakniobb op nm States, — 
Batixb op Solubay— ‘Sandwioh killed.— ritixiuiMR OP ma Kubnou.— C uNtfUAiiNAaioN 

OP THB DcTCU. — rniNCB op OuANOB STADTUDLDEn — MAHBVUIttt OP THU De WlTH.— 
Good CoMmicn? op,thu Prinub.— A Parliament.— Deolaratiun op Tnduloknqb ia&- 

OAIim— S kA-PIGUT.— ANOT imB SHA-PlIillT.— ANOTUBU SUA-PIUUT.— OoNGRUtiS OP Co- 
LOGENBL— A PAliLlAMUNT.— I'lLVUU WITH II0U.AND. 

SiKCK the re» 1 oration, England had attained a Bituation 
1C68 never been experienced in any former 

2Jcriod of her eovonnnout, and which Heemod the 
only one that could fiilly cnHui*c, at once, her tranquillity 
and her liberty : the king ujis in continual want of supply 
ft-um tlie Parliament ; and ho seemed willing to accoiumodtite 
himself to tluit dopeudont situation. Instead of reviving 
those claims of prerogative, so strenuously insisted on by his 
pjodcccssors, Charles had etiictly confined himself witliiji 
the limits of law, and Lad courted, by every art of popu- 
laiily, the affectious of his subjects. Even the soverittos, 
however hlamahle, which lie had exercised against noncon- 
formists, are to be considered as expedients by which he 
strove to ingratiate himself with that party which jirti- 
dominated in Parliament. But notwiihstanding these 2>r(v 
misiug aiqioaranccs, ihcro were many circumslances which 
kept the govonmiont from resting steadily on that hotlom 
on wliieli It was ^daced. The crown, having lost almost all its 
ancient demesnes, loliod entirely on voluntary gnuitrs of the 
peoi>lo ; and the Connmms, jiot iully accnslomod to this new 
situation, were not yet disposed to sxiiqdy with sufficient 
liberality the necessities of llio crown. Tlioy imilatod too 
strictly tlvo oxamido of their predecessors in a rigid fiugality 
of ptiblic money; and neither sufficiently considered the 
. indigent condition of their prince, nor the gonoiul state of 
Europe ; whore every nation, by its increase both of magni- 
iicenco and force, liM^ made great additions to all 2 >imlic 
oxporses. F^ome considorablo sums, indeed, were bestowed 
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on Oharlos ; and th© patriots of tliat age, tenacious of ancient 
Tnn,->ciTna, loudly Upbraided the Commons with prodigality ; 
but if we may judge by the example of a later period, when 
the government had become more regular, and the harmony 
of its parts had been more happily adjusted, the Parliar 
ments of this reign seem rather to have merited a contrary 
reproach. 

The natiural consequence of the poverty of the crown was, 
besides feeble irregular transactions in foreign affairs, a con- 
tinual uncertainty in its domestic administration. No one 
could answer with any tolerable assurance for the measures 
of the House of Commons. Few of the members were at- 
tached to the court by any other band than that of inclinar 
tiou, Eoyalists, indeed, in their principles, but inexperienced 
in business, they lay exposed to every rumour or insinuation ; 
and wore driven by momentary gusts or currents no less than 
the popidaco themselves. Even the attempts made to gain 
an ascendant over them by ofBces, and, as it is believed, by 
bribes and pensions, were apt to operate in a manner con- 
trary to what was intended by the ministers. The novelty 
of the practice conveyed a general, and indeed a just, alarm ; 
while, at the same time, the poverty of the crown rendered 
this influence very limited and precarious. 

The diameter of Charles was ill-fitted to remedy those 
defects in the constitution. He acted in the administration 


of ]>ublic affairs as if government were a pastime rather than 
a serious occupation ; and by tlie uncertainty of his conduct, 
ho lost that authority which could alone bestow constancy on 
the fluctuating resolutions of tlie Parliament. His expenses, 
too, which sometimes, perhaps, exceeded the proper bounds, 
were directed more by inclination than by policy ; and while 
they iucroasod his dependence on the Parnamenl^ they were 
not calculated fully to satisfy either the interested or disin- 
terested part of that assembly. 

The^Parliameut mot, after along adjournment; and the 
king promised himself every thing from the attach- put. 
ment of the Commons. All his fete measures had a p^uar 


ment of the Commons. All his fete measures had 
boon calculated to acquire the good-will of his 
people ; and above all, the triple league, it wm hoped, would 
bo able to efface all the disagreeable impressions left by the 
unhappy conclusion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt 
made lay the court, and a laudable one too, lost him, for a 
iime, tfio effect of all these endeavours. Buckingham, who 
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was in great favour with tbe king, and carried on many 
intrigues among the Commons, had also endeavoured to 
support connexions with the nonconformists; and he now 
formed a scheme, in concert with the lord-keeper, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, and the chief justice, Sir Matthew Halo, two 
worthy pariiots, to put an end to those severities under 
which these religionists had so long laboured. It was pro- 
posed to reconcile the presbyterians by a comprehension, 
and to grant a toleration to tlic independents and other 
sectaries. Favour seems not, by this scheme, as by others 
embraced during the present reign, to have been intended 
the Catholics ; yet were the zetdous Commons so disgusted, 
tliat they could not be prevailed on oven to give the king 
thanks for the triple league, however laudable that measure 
was then, and has ever since been, esteemed. They imme- 
diately voted an address for a proclamation against con- 
venticles. Their rcrpiest was complied with; but as the 
king still dropped some hints of his desire to reconcile his 
Pi’otestswit suljccts, the Commons passed a very unusual 
vote, tluit no man should bring into the House any bill of 
that nature. The king in vain reiterated his solicitations 
for supply ; represented the necessity of etiuipping a fleet ; 
and oven oflerod, that the money which they should gnmt 
should be collected and issued for tliat pxirposo by com- 
missioners a]:)poiiLtcd by tlie House. Instead of complying, 
the Commons voted an inquiry into all the miscarriages 
during the late war ; the slackening of sail after the duke's 
victory from false orders delivered by Brounkoi*, the mis- 
carriage at Bergen, the division of ttie fleet under X^rinco 
Hupert tind Albemarle, the disgrace at Chatham. Brounker 
was expelled the House, and ordered to he impesiched. 
Commissiouor X*et, who had neglected orders issued for 
the security of Chatham, met with the stune fate. These 
impeachments were never pi'osecuted. The House at length, 
having been indulged in all their prejudices, were prevailed 
with to vote the king throo hundred mid hm thoumiid 
pounds, by an imposition on wine and other liqriors ; after 
wliich they wore adjourned. 

Public business, besides being retarded by tho disgust of 
the Commons agnnst the tolerating maxims of tbo cuuiti, 
met with obstructions this session from a quaml between 
iithMa Houses. Skinner, a rich merchant in 

Loudon, having suffered some injuries from tho 
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East India Company, laid the matter by petition before 
the House of Lords, by whom be was relieved in costs and 
damages to the amount of five thousand pounds. The Com- 
mons voted, that the Lords, in taking cognizance of t.bia 
affair, originally, without any appeal ttom inferior courts, 
had acted in a manner not agreeable to the laws of the land, 
and tending to deprive the subject of the right, ease, and 
benefit due to him by these laws ; and that Slnnner, in pro- 
secuting the suit after this manner, had infringed the privi- 
leges of the Commons : for which offence they ordered him 
to be taken into custody. Some conferences ensued between 
the Houses ; where the Lords were tenacious of their right 
of judicature, and maintained that the method in which they 
had exercised it was quite regular. The Commons rose into 
a great ferment, and went so far as to vote, that “ whoever 
should be aiding or assisting in putting in execution the 
order or sentence of the House of Lords, in the case of 
Skinner against the East India Company, should be deemed 
a betrayer of the rights and Hbexties of the Commons of 
England, and an inmnger of the privileges of the House 
of Commons.” They rightly judged tliat it would not be 
easy, after this vote, to find any one who would venture to 
incur their indignation. The proceedings indeed of the 
Lords seem in t^ case to have been unusual, and without 
precedent. 

The king’s necessities obliged him again to assemble the 
Parliament, who showed some disposition to relieve ia 69. 
him. The price, however, which he must pay for o®*- 
this indulgence was his yielding to new laws against con- 
venticles. His complaisance in this particular contributed 
more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 
of supporting the triple alliance, that popular measure by 
which* no expected to make such advantage. The quarrel 
between the two Houses was revived ; and as the Commons 
had voted only four hundred thousand pounds, with which 
tlio king was not satisfied, he thought proper, before they 
had carried their vote into a law, to prorogue them. The 
only business finished this short session was the 
receiving of the report of the committee appointed 
for examining the public accounts. On the first infection 
of this report, there appears a great sum, no less than a 
million and a half, unaccounted for; and the natural in- 
ference is, that the king had much abused the trust reposed 

N 2 
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in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inBuection of 
particulars serves, in a great measure, to remove this imputa- 
tion. The king, indeed, went so far as to tell the Parliament 
&om the throne, “ That he had fully informed himself of that 
matter, and did affirm, that no part of those moneys which 
they had given him had been diverted to other uses, but, on 
the conti'ary, besides all those supplies, a very great sum had 
been raised out of his standing revenue and credit, and a 
very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.” Though 
aidaficial pretences have oi'ten boon employed by kings in 
their speeches to Parliament, and by none more than Charles, 
it is somewhat difficult to sumect him of a dii-ect lie and 
fiilsehood. He must have had some reasons, and perhaps 
not unplausiblo ones, for this adiimation, of which all his 
hearers, as they had the accounts lying before them, wore at 
that time competent judges,* 

Tlie method which all Parliaments had liitlierto followed 
was, to veto a paiiiculai’ sum for the supply, without any 
distiuctiou, or any appro|»riation to paiiicular seivicos. Bo 
long as the deinands ol' the erown were small and casual, 
no ^oai inconvouicnccs arose Irom this practice. But as all 
the measures of govonimcmt were now changed, it must he 
coufossod, that, if the king miule a just apidicaition of puhlic 
money, this inaccumto method of proceeding, hy cxiiosing 
him to susi)icion, was prejudicial to him. If ho wore in- 
clined to act otherwise, it was equally hiirtlul to the ]ioo])lo. 
Fox those reasons, a contrary pinctico, during all the late 
reigns, has constantly hoon followed by the Oomnions. 

When the Parliament mot after the prorogai.ion, Iboy 

1670. entered anew iqion the business of supply, and 
utuKob, granted the king an additional dnty, during eight 
years, of twolvo ])ounds on each tun of Bi)aiiisli wine im- 
ported, eight on oiich inn of French. A law also passcnl, 
empowering him to sell the foc-larm rents; the last rcsmaiiis 
of tlio domosnes hy which the ancient kings of England had 
boon Knp])C)rted. ily this o-xpodient, ho obtained some sn))ply 
for his present necessities, hnt loft the crown, if i)ossil»lo, 
still more dependent than bofoiu. How mnch money might 
be raised, hy these sales, is uncertain ; hut it could not 1)0 
near one million eight hundred thousand pounds, the sum 
assigned hy some writers.’* 

^ Sno nntu [D] at Uiu onrl of tho volume. 

b Mr. ux lui) VixuUoatloa of the Answor to ilio Hyntandor, p. 90» that tbo 
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The act against conventicles passed, and received the royal 
assent. It bears the appearance of mitigatmg the former 
persecuting laws ; but, if we may judge by the spirit which 
had broken out almost every session during this Parliament, 
it was not intended as any favour to the nonconformists. 
Experience probably had taught, that laws over rigid and 
severe could not be executed. By this act, a hearer in a 
conventicle (that is, in a dissenting assembly, where more 
than five were present, besides the family) was fined five 
shiUmgs for the first offence; ten for the second; the 
preacher twenty pounds for the first offence, forty for 
the second. The person in whose house the conventicle 
met, was amerced alike sum with the preacher. One clause 
is remarkable ; that, if any dispute should arise with regard 
to the interpretation of any part of the act, the judges should 
always explain the doubt m the sense least favourable to 
conventicles, it being the intention of Parliament entirely 
to suppress '^em. Such was the zeal of the Commons, that 
they violated the plainest and most established maxims of 
civil policy, which require that, in aU criminal prosecutions, 
favour should always be given to the prisoner. 

The affair of Skinner still remained a ground of quarrel 
between the two Houses ; but the king prevailed with the 
Peers to accept of the expedient proposed by the Commons, 
that a general razme should be made of all the transactions 
with regard to that disputed question. 

Some attempts were made by the king to effect a union 
between England and Scotland ; though they were too feeble 
to remove aU the difSculties which obstructed that useful and 
important undertaking. Commissioners were appointed to 
meet, in order to regulate the conditions ; but the design, 
chiefly by the intrigues of Lauderdale, soon after come to 
nothing. 

The King, about this time, began &ei^uently to attend the 
debates of the House of Peers. He said, that they amused 
him, and that he found them no less entertaining than a 
play. But deeper designs were suspected. As he seemed 
to interest himself extremely in the case of Lord Boos, who 
had obtaiued a divorce from his wife on the accusation of 
adultery, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry 
again; people imagined that Charles intended to make a 

aalo of tlio fi‘Q-faim inntB would not yield above ouu Liuidied thoiuaiul ponniLi, and bia 
roawxu appear well iouudoiL 
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precedent of the case, and that some other pretence "would 
be found for getting rid of the queen._ Many proposals to 
this purpose, it is said, were made him by Buckingham; 
but me ting, how little scrupiilous soever in some respects, 
-was incapable of any action harsh or barbarous; and he 
always rejected every scheme of this nature. A suspicion, 
however, of such intentions, it was observed, had, at this 
time, begotten a coldness between the two royal brotliers. 

We now come to a period when the king’s counsels, which 
bad hitherto, in the main, been good, though negligent and 
fluctuating, bociune, duiing some tune, remarkably bad, or 
even criminal ; and breeding incurable jealousies in all men, 
were followed by suchconHO<|nenooH{m had almost terminated 
in the ruin both of i>rince suul people. Happily, tlic same 
negligence still attended him; and, as it luul lessened the 
influence of the good, it also diminished tlie ellbct of the bad, 
mousmes which he embraced. 

It was rcmarke<l, iJiat tlie emmuittee of council, established 
for foreign affairs, was entirely changed; aird that Prince 
.Euport, the Dnko of Ormond, Secretary Trevor, and Lord- 
kee])er Bridgeman, men in whoso honour the nation had 
great confidence, were never called to iuiy deliberatitms. 
Tlie whole secret was entrusted to five persons, Clifford, 
Ashley, IJuckingham, Arlington, and Laudcn-dalo. These 
Tiis CubiJ "vravn known by the a])pellatieu of tlie Oabal, a 
word which the initial letters of their names ha])- 
penod to compose. Never was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor one moro noliud fur pex’iiicieus 
coiuisels. 

Lor-d Ashley, soon after kmmni by the name of Earl of 
iw ehn- Shaftesbury, was mro of the most remarkable cliarao 
tors of the ago, and the chief s[»ring of all the sin?- 
coeding movements, iinring his oiirly youth, ho had inigiiged 
in the late king’s lairty; hut being disgusted with some 
moasm-OR of Prinee Maurice, he soon tlosmteil h>t,he Parliii- 
ment. He insinuated liimself inh) the confidence of Clroin- 
well ; and, as ho liail giusit inllueiico with the jireshytorians, 
ho was serviceable in supporting, with his party, the auUio< 
lity of that usurper, lie employed the same credit in 
promoting the restiOratiori, iiml on that accftuut both d(‘Borved 
and ac(piived fiivour with tlie Icing. In all his changes, ho 
still maintained the cluvrjictor of never betjraying those 
fi'icuds whom ho deserted ; and whichever party he joined, 
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his neat capacity and sin^ar talents soon gained him their 
conndence, and enabled him to take the lead among them. 
No station could satisfy his ambition, no fatigues ■were in- 
superable 'to his indus'try. Well acquainted with the blind 
at^chment of faction, he surmounted all sense of shame : 
and relying on the subtilly of his contrivances, he was 
not startled with enterprises 'the most hazardous and most 
criminal. His talents, both of public speaking and private 
insinuation, shone out in an eminent degree ; and amidst all 
his furious passions, he possessed a sound judgment of busi- 
ness, and still more of men. Though fitted by nature for 
beginning and pushing the greatest undertakings, he was 
never able to conduct any to a happy period; and his 
eminent abilities, by reason of his insatiable desires, were 
equally dangerous to himself, to the prince, and 'to the 
people. 

^e Duke of Buckingham possessed all the advantages 
which a graceful person, a high ranb^ a splendid fortune, 
and a lively wit could bestow ; but by his wild conduct, xm- 
restrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to 
render himself in the end odious and even insignificant. The 
least interest could make him abandon his honour; the 
smallest pleasure co'uld seduce him from his interest ; the most 
frivolous caprice was sufiScient to counterbalance his pleasure. 
By his want of secrecy and constancy, he destroyed his 
character in public life; by his contempt of order and 
economy, he dissipated his private fortune; by riot and 
debauchery, he ruined his hemth ; and he remained at last as 
incapable of doing hurt, as he had ever been little desirous 
of doing good, to mankind. 

The Earl, soon after created Duke, of Lauderdale, was 
not defective in natural, and still less in acquired talents ; but 
neither was his address graceful nor his understanding just. 
His principles, or more properly speaking his prejudices, 
were obstinate, but unable to restrain his ambition : his am- 
bition ■was still less dangerous than the tyranny and violence 
of his temper. An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm 
friend ; insment to his inferiors, but abject to his superiors ; 
though in his whole character and depoiiment he was almost 
diametrically opposite to the king, he had the fortune, 
beyond any other minister, to mainlnin, during the greater 
part of his reign, an ascendant over him. 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had 
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raised Sir Thomas Clifford ; and his daring impetuous spirit 
gave him weight in the king’s councils. Of the whole cabal, 
ATling ton was the least dangerous, either by his vicos or 
his talents. His judgment was sound, though his capacity 
was but moderate ; and his intentions were good, though he 
wanted courage and intogi-ity to persevere in them. Together 
with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a ^eat promoter 
of the tnplo league ; but he threw himself, with equal 
alacrity, into opposite measures, when he found them agree- 
able to his master. Gllffoi'd and ho were secretly Catholics : 
Shaftesbury, though addicted to asti'ology, was reckoned a 
deist : Bucldngham liad too little reflection to embrace any 
steady principles : Lauderdale had long been a bigoted and 
furious presb^erian ; and the opinions of that sect still kept 
possession of his mind, how little soever they appeared in his 
conduct. 

The dark conuHols of the cabd, though from tlio iirst they 
ihair gave anxiety to all iiieii of reilootiou, were not llio- 

counseis, roughly known but by the event. Such seem to 
have been the views which they, in coneurronce with sonnj 
Catholic couitievK, who had the oar of their sovereign, sug- 
gested to the king and tlic duke, iuid which these pi'inees too 
^'oodily oinljTiiced. They ssiid, that tlie Parliaineiiii, though 
the spirit of party, for the prosoiit, al.t{iched them to the 
crown, wore still more atkichod to those powoi*H and privi- 
leges whioh their predwossors had usurped IVoiii the sovo- 
roi^ : that after the first flow of kindness was *Bj)(‘ut, they 
haddiscovci'od evident Hym])l4>inB of discontent ; and would he 
sure to tiUTL against the king all the authority which tluiy 
yot retained, mid still more those preteusions which it was 
easy for them in a mouioiit to revive : that they not only 
kept the Icing in depondenco by moans of his precarious 
revenue, butliad never diseovovod a snitalilo generosity, oven 
in those temporary supplioB which they granted him ; that it 
was high time for the priu(« to rouse himself from his 
lothai’gy, and to recover that authority which his prede- 
cessors, during so many ages, had peaceably enjoyed : that 
tlie gi-oat error or misfortune of iiis father was Uio not having 
fomofl any close connexion with foreign ]»rinces, who, on the 
breaking out of the rebellion, might have found their interest 
in Huppoiliing him: that the present alliances, being <mti‘i’ed 
into with so many woiiker poloutates, who thomsolveH stood 
in need of the king’s proteutiou, could never servo to main- 
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most zealously cultivated, the king never seems to have been 
entirely cordial in those salutary measures, but still to have 
cast a longing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, 
who had much of his confidence, said imprudently, “ Not- 
withstanding all this joy, we must have a second war with 
Holland.” The accession of the emperor to that alliance 
had been refused by England on frivolous pretences. And 
many unfriendly cavils were raised against the states with 
regard to Surinam and the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany.* But about April, 1669, the strongest ^mptoms 
appeared of those fatal measures which were afterwards 
more openly pursued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and told him, that 
he paid him a visit as a friend, not as a minister. The 
occasion was to acquaint him wi*^ a conversation which he 
had lately had with Puffendorf, the Swedish agent, who had 
passed by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own 
country. The French ministers, Puffendorf said, had taken 
much pains to persuade him, that the Swedes would very ill 
find their account in those measures wliich they had lately 
embraced : that Spain would fail them in all her promises of 
subsidies ; nor would Holland alone be able to support them ; 
that England would certainly fail them, and had already 
adopted comoLsels directly opposite to those which by the 
triple league she had botmii herself to pursue : and that 
the resolution was not the less fixed and certain, becauso the 
secret was as yet commimicated to very few, either in the 
French or English court. When Puffendorf seemed incredu- 
lous, Turenne showed him a letter from Colbert de Crossy, 
the French minister at London ; in which, after mentioning 
the success of his negotiations, and the favourable disposition 
of the chief ministers there, he added, “ And I have at last 
made them sensible of the full extent of his majesty’s 
bounty.” ‘ From this incident it appears, that the infamous 
practice of selhng themselves to foreign princes, a practice 
which, notwithstanding the malignity of the vulgai', is cer- 
tainly rare among men in high office, had not been scrupled 
by Charles’s ministers, who even obtained their master’s 
consent to this dishonourable cori'uption. 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and at home, 
were alarmed with these incidents, the visit which the king re- 
ceived from his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, was the found- 

^ See note [E] at tlxo end of the vdiune. • TWple^ yqI li p. 170. 
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ation. of still stronger suspicious. Lewis, knowing tlie address 
and insinuation of that amiable piincess, and the great influ- 
ence which she had gained over her brother, had engaged 
her to employ all her good offices in order to defcxch Oharles 
from the triple league, which he know had fixed such insur- 
mountable barriers to his ambition ; and ho now sent her to 

? ut the last hand to tho plan of their conjunct operations. 

'liat ho might the better cover this negotiation, he protended 
to visit liis frontiers, particularly tho groat works which he 
had undertaken at Dunkirk ; and ho caniod tho queen ixnd 
tlie whole court along with lu’in. AVhilo ho roniainod 
on tho op))osjte shore, tho Duchess of Orleans went “ ' 
over to England ; and Charles mot her at Dover, where 
they passed ton days together in groat mirth and festivity. 
By her artifices and CiU’Osses, she prevailed on ^1 1,^. ., 
Charles to relinquish the most settled maxims of wioi 
liouour and policy, and to finish liis ongagomonts 
with Lewis for the dcstraction of Ilolland, lus well as for the 
subsequout change of religion in England. 

But Lewis wSl kjiow Chivrlos’s dmraotor, and tho usual 
fluctuation of his councils. In oiiler to fix him in tho IBhunch 
iutorests, ho resolved to bind him by tho ties of j)loasuro, tho 
only ones which with him worn irresistible ; and lio made 
him a present of a Ereuch mistress, by whoso means he 
hoped, for tlie future, to govern him. Tho Duchess of 
(means brought with lior a young lady of tho nmno of 
Qndrollaille, whom the king carried to London, and soon 
after created Duchess of I’ortsmouth. Ho was extrciiuoly 
attached to her during tho wliole course of his life ; and slie 
preyed a great means of supporting Ids connexions with hex 
native country. 

The Bsitisfaction whiidi Charles roajied from his now 
alUauco received a gmit chock hy tho death of his sisUir, and 
still more hy those molaiusholy circumstsuicos whieli attended 
it. Hot death was sudden, after a few days’ illness; ami she 
was seized with the malady upon drinking a glass of succory 
water. Strong suspicions of poison arose in the court of 
Ei’anco, suid were spread all over Eurojic ; and as her hu»* 
band had discovered many tgrmploras of jealousy and dis- 
content on account of her conduct, lie wjis universally ho- 
lieved bo the author of the crime. Cluudos himsolf dmung 
Homo time was entirely conviiioed of his guilt; hut upon 
receiving tlie attestation of physicians, who, bn opouiug luir 
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body, found no foundation for the general rumour, he was, 
or pretended to be, satisfied. The Duke of Orleans, indeed, 
did never, in any other circumstance of his life, betray such 
dispositions as might lead him to so criminal an action ; and 
a lady, it is said, drank the remains of the same glass, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience. The sudden death of princes 
is commonly accompanied with these dismal surmises ; and 
therefore less weight is in this case to be laid on the suspi- 
cions of the public. 

Charles, instead of breaking with France upon this inci- 
dent, took advantage of it to send over Buckingham, undor 
pretence of condoling with the Duke of Orleans, but in re- 
ality to concert farther measures for the projected war. 
Never ambassador received greater caresses. The more 
destructive the present measures were to the interests of 
England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load with, 
civilities, and even with favours, those whom he could 
engage to promote them. 

The journey of Buckingham augmented the suspicious in 
Holland, which every circumstance tended still hu’tlicr to 
confirm. Lewis made a sudden inniption into Lonnine ; and 
-^ough he missed seizing the dulce Idmsclf, who had no sur- 
mise of the danger, and who narrowly escaped, lie was soon 
able, without resistance, to make himself master of the whole 
country. The French monarch was so far uuliajipy, that, 
though the most tempting opportunities offered theinselves, 
he had not commonly so much as the proteueo of ocpiity and 
justice to cover his ambitious measures. Tliis acquisition of 
Lorraine ought to have excited the jealousy of the contract- 
ing powers in the triple league, as much as an invasion of 
F^ders itself; yet md Charles turn a deaf eai- to all re- 
monstrances made him upon that subject. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of De Wit and 
the states, with regard to the measures of England, was the 
sudden recall of Sir William Toniplo. Tlus minister had so 
firmly established his character of honour and integrity, that 
he was believed incapable even of obeying his iruistor s com- 
mands in promoting measures whicli ho usti'omed j>0]‘niciuus 
to his country ; and so long as he remained in cinidoyment, 
De Wit thought hi]Melf assured of the fidelity of England. 
Charles was so sensible of this prepossossiou, that ho ordered 
Temple to leave his femily at the llague, and protondod tliat 
that minister would immediately return after having ecu- 
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ferred with the king about some business, where his negotia- 
tion had met with obstractions. De Wit made the Dutch 
resident inform the English court, that he should consider 
the recall of Temple as an express declaration of a cliange of 
measures in En^and; and ^ould even know what inter- 
pretation to put upon any delay of his return. 

While these measures were secretly in agitation, the Par- 
liament mot according to adjourumout. The king 34,^ 
made a short speech, and loft tho busincMS to be on- a r-uim- 
larged upon by tho keeper. Tlat minister much 
insisted on the king’s gi’oat want of snpj>ly ; the mighty 
increase of tho naval power of France, now triple to what it 
was before the liist war with Holland ; tho decay of tho Eng- 
lish na"^ ; the nccossily of fitting out next year a floot of 
fifty sail; tlie obligations which tho khig lay under by 
several treaties to exeit himself for tho common good of 
Christendom. Among other treaties, ho mentioned tho 
triple alliance, and tlic defensive league witli tho states. 

Tho artifice- succeeded. The House of Comn\ons, entirely 
satisfied with the king’s measures, voted him considoKiblo 
supplies. A land tax for a year was imposed of a, slulling a 
poimd ; two shillings a pound on two-thii‘ds of tlio salmdos 
of oflicos; fifteen shillings on ovory hundred potmds of 
hankers’ money and stock ; an additioiud excise upon l)eer 
for six years, and cortiiin impositions upon law proceedings 
for nine years. Tho Parliament had never before be.otJ in a 
more liberal humour ; and never surely was it loss merit od 
by tho counsels of tho king and of his ministers.* 

* TliiH yiMur/<ni Ihn third of iTnminiy, dl»d Ooorpi* MoTik, Diiko of Allxmuirtw, «t N(*w- 
liftll, in KHhOX,,»rLfT a lanffUiHliiiijj; iHiu^hh, and in tuo Hixiy-IJiiiil j/iur of Um Hr li^fL 

n f>niat OHiato of iilXiu'ii iliiuiHaitd poiiiulH a yi*ar in ItuuC anil Hixfy thnuHaiiil jumritlH m 
nioury, ucipuiiNl hy tho houiiiy of Uio kiiip;, and inon'iiHiMl liy Iuh own iVufciilfty lu hU 
lutloT yiMVTri. liiHliop Uiimoh who, n;;ctnidi1y to Iuh own fiiotioiiH hjiiHL, tivoln Huh illiiHlrloim 
piTHima^o with (i;n'at iuuli|;nilv, rrpnioolioH liim with avartco* Hut iih lui opptiii'H not to 

liavo ui tho loani tiunl(‘il witli lapaHty, Juh Iru^ iiondurt iiuiy nu>tt‘ ooaiUdly 

impiitidl to tho hahiiH tWMpiiml m rarly hfis wliilo ho whh (NiHHoPHril ol a viry narrow 
fnriiUiio. [t ifl iiuliH^fl a Kin^iiLir jiniof or tho Htnuip;o (inwor of riiriion,i»Uiul any inuli^iiiiy 
Mliould purnut) tlio iiuunory of a nohirnuui, Uio U>umi of wJuwo liiV wuh ho unoM'i>pl>ioiml»h^ 
and wlui, by iL>Htoriu^ tlio anriont, and and iVoo fjfiivt'niiuoui to kiiif^loiuri, 
pliiiif'pil ui t)iu nuiHt iloHlrnotivo atiimdiy, nuiy nafidy ho Haiti hi ))i‘ liio uuhjooi in Uh'ho 
iHliindH, who, Hitit'o tho ho|i;iTiump: of thutv nnidi*ri‘d tlio iiiohI liiinildo luul uiuHt oHHfUiinl 
WTVUTH to hiH luitlvo coiiniiy. Th<‘ itu'anH tiXm hy whirU ho uoIiuwimI hm pimit undor* 
taking won* almoHi ontiTiily unoxcoiitionidilo. Urn tompiinu'y iliHHiiiiulaiion, hoin|jr abflo- 
luiidy nrooHMuy, (^onhl wMirooly ho blamoahlo. Uo hail iccimvimI an tniHt from that 
iaoii{);r(d, pK^tendud, lumriiiuf; ^^irliamont whom ho iluUinmod; thoroCtmi oouid iMiray 
luino. Ho iwou rofiiHi'd to oiu*ry IiIh diHHiinulii.tmu ho iiir uh lo tiiko Ulo otiUi oC aldimitiou 
aaiiiiut Uii' klnn* 1 roufoHB liowevor tliat tho Xtov. Di. Dou^Iilh Iiiih nhown tiu', Cnixu tlm 
Ofanuidon inkporn, an onidanl lotlor of hm to Hir Arthur HnssidriK. iimhuaia^ vory oariiOHl; 
and <si‘ihuiily falHo, proU'HtatioriH of UU sei^al for a oomtiimiwiMUtli. It m tuho hunonitid iliat 
fX) woHliy a uaui, and of huuU })l)un xiianiuiTN^ Hlunihl ovor Imvo fottud, it zujuoimury to oauej. 
lUti dituHiuiukttion to ouch a hoight, XUh iiuuily mkd with )m hqxu 
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The Commons passed another bill for laying a duty on 
tobacco, Scotch salt, glasses, and some other commo- 
dities. Against this bill the merchants of London 
appeared by petition before the House of Lords. The Lords 
entered into their reasons, and began to make amendments on 
the bill sent up by the Commons. This attempt was higlily 
resented by the Lower House, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to possess alone, of granting 
money to the crown. Many remonstrances passed between 
the two Houses ; and by their altercations the king was 
22nd A ni prorogue the Parliament ; and he thereby 

’ lost themoney which was intended him. Tliis is the 
last time that the Peers have revived any pretensions of that 
nature. Ever since, the privilege of the Commons, in all 
other places except in the House of Peers, has passed for 
uncontroverted. 


There was a private affair, which, during this session, dis- 
gusted the House of Commons, and required some pains to 
accommodate it. The usual method of those who opposed 
the court in the money bills was, if they failed in tho main 
vote, as to the extent of the supply, to levy the money upon 
such funds as they expected would be unacceptable, or would 
prove deficient. It was proposed to lay an imposition upon 
playhouses : the courtiers objected, that the players were tho 
king’s servants, and a part of his pleasure. Sir John 
Coventry, a gentleman of the country party, asked, “ wliethcr 
the king’s pleasure lay among the male or the fouialo 
players? ” This stroke of satire was aimed at Charles, wlio, 
besides his mistresses of higher quality, entertained at tliat 
time two actresses, Davis and Nell Gwyn. The king re- 
ceived not the raillery with the good humour which might 
have been expected. It was said tliat, this being tho first 
time that respect to majesty had been publicly violated, it 
was necessary, by some severe chastisement, to make Coven- 
try an example to all who might incline to tread in his fbot- 
steps. Sands, Obrian, and some other officers ortho guards, 
were ordered to waylay him, and to set a mark upon him. 
He defended himself with bravery, and after wounding 
several of the assailants, was disarmed with some difficulty. 
They cut his nose to tho bone, in order, as they said, to 


teach him what respect he owed to tho king. The Commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to one of their mem- 
bers, on account of words spoken in the House. They 
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passed a law, whicli made it capital to maim anj person; 
and they enacted, that those criminals who had coveutry 
assaulted Coventry should be incapable of receiving “*• 
a pardon from the crown. 

There was another private affair transacted about thia 
time, by which the king was as much exposed to the im- 
putation of capricious lenity, as he was hero blamed for 
unnecessaiy severity. Blood, a disbanded officer of the pro- 
tector’s, had been engaged in the conspiracy for raising an 
insurrection iii Ireland; and on account of this crime he 
himself had been attainted, and some of his accomplices 
capitally punished. The daring villain meditated bimxVb 
revenge upon Ormond, the lord lioutonaiit. Having 
by aifrfice drawn off the (hike’s footmen, ho attacked his 
coach in the night-time, as it drove along St. Jamos’s-streut 
in London; and ho made himself master of his pei'son. 
Ho might here luvvc finished the ci'ime, had ho not medi- 
tated refinements in his vengeance : he was TOSolvod to hang 
the duke at Tylnun ; and for that purpose bound him, and 
mounted him on horseback behind one of his compmions. 
They wore advanced a good way into the fields, when the 
duke, making ollbrts for bis liberty, throw himself to the 
ground, and brought down with him the assassin to whom he 
was fastened. They were struggling together in the miro, 
when Ormond’s servants, whom the alarm had reached, came 
and saved him. Blood and his compimions, firing their pistols 
in a hurry at the didco, rode olt and saved themselves by 
moans of tho darkness. 

Bucldnghain was at first, with some appearances of reason, 
suspected to bo the author of this attempt. Ills ju’ofligato 
cliaracter, and his enmity against Onnonlt, exposed him to 
that imputation. Ossory soon after came to court; and 
seeing Buokingliam stand by tho king, his colour rose, and 
ho could not fdrbear expressing himself to this purpose: 
“ My lord, 1 know well that yon are at tho bottom of this 
late attempt upon my father ; but 1 give you warning ; if by 
any moans ho come to a violent end, L shall not bo at a loss 
to know tho author: L shall consider you as tho assassin: I 
shall treat you as such ; and wherever I meet you, I shall 
pistol you, tljough' you stowl behind tho king’s chair : and I 
toll it you in his majesty’s prosoneo, that you may bo sui*o 
1 shall not fail of perfonoanco.”* If tlioro was hero any 

< Oftrtu*B Onuonil, vul. ii. p. 225. 
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indecorum, it was easily excused in a generous youth, when 
his father’s life was exposed to danger. 

A little after, Blood formed a design of carrying off the 
crowu and regalia from the Tower ; a design to which he 
was prompted, as well by the surprising boldness of the en- 
terprise, as by the views of profit. He was near succeeding. 
He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of tho 
jewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower with his prey ; 
but was overtaken and seized, with some of his associates. 
One of them was known to have been concerned in the 
attempt upon Ormond; and Blood was immediately con- 
cluded to be the ringleader. When questioned, he frankly 
avowed the enterprise ; but refiised to tell his accomplices. 
“The fear of death,” he said, “should never engage him 
either to deny guilt, or befray a friend.” All tliese oxfraor- 
dinaiy drcumstances made lum the general subject of con- 
versation ; and the king was moved, by an idle curiosity, to 
see and speak with a person so noted for his courage and liis 
crimes. Blood might now esteem himself secure of pardon ; 
and he wanted not address tO' improve the opportunity. Ho 
told Charles that he had been engaged, with otliers, in a 
design to kill him with a carabine above Battersea, where his 
majesty often went to bathe : that the cause of this rosolutiou 
was the severity exercised over the consciences of the godly, 
in restraining me liberty of their religious assomblies : tliat 
when he had taken his stand among the reeds, full of these 
bloody resolutions, he found his heart checked with an awe 
of majesty; and ho not only relented himself, but diverted 
his associates from their purpose: that ho had long ago 
brought himself to an entire indifference about life, which he 
now gave for lost ; yet could he not forbear warning tho king 
of the danger which might attend his execution : that his 
associates had bound themselves by the strictest oaths to 
revenge the death of any of the confederacy ; and tliat no 
precaution or power could secure any one from tlie efTocts 
of their desperate resolutions. 

Whether these oonsidemtions excited fear or admiration in 
the king, they confirmed his resolution of granting a pai'dou 
to Blood ; but he thought it a point of decency first to obtain 
the Duke of Ormondes consent. Arlington came to Ormond 
in the king’s name, and. desired that he would not prosocuto 
Blood, for reasons which he was commanded to give him. 
The duke replied, .that his majosly’s commands were the 
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only reasons that could be given ; and being sufficient, he 
might therefore spare the rest. Charles carried his kindness 
to Blood still ffirffier : he granted him an estate of five hun- 
dred pounds a year in Ireland : he encouraged his attendance 
about his person: he showed him great countenance; and 
many applied to him for promoting their pretensions at court. 
And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life and 
had been wounded in defending the crown and regalia, was 
forgotten and neglected, this man, who deserved only to ho 
stared at and detested as a monster, hccamo a kind of favourite. 

Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad an 
influence as miscarriages in wliich tlio public is more imme- 
diately concerned. Another incident happened this year, 
which Infused a general displeasui'e, and still greater appre- 
hensions into all men. The Duchess of York died ; and in 
her last siclmess she made open prufession of the Bomish 
religion, and finished her life in that communion. This put 
an end to that thin disguise which the Duke had of 
hitherto worn; and he now openly declared his 
conversion to tlie church of Borne. Unaccountable umK? 
toiTors of popery, over since tlio accession of the «"***»>i*- 
house of Stuart, had prevailed throughout the nation ; but 
these had foimerly boon found so groundless, and had been 
employed to so many bad purposes, that suimises of this 
nature wore likely to meet with the less credit among all 
men of sense ; and notliing but tlio duke’s imprudent bigotry 
could have convinced the whole nation of his change of 
religion. Popery, which had hitliorto boon oiJy a hideous 
spectre, was now become a real ground of terror ; being 
openly and zealously crabi",M3cd by tlio lioir to tlio crown, 
a prince of hulustxy and enterprise ; while tlio king himself 
was not ontirelv free frem like Kuspi cions. 

It is iirobablo that the now alliance with Franco inspired 
the duke with the courage to malto open profession of his 
religion, and lundcred him moro careless of tlio afTections 
and esteem of the English. This alliance bocauio every day 
moro apparent. Temple was declared to bo no longer 
ambassador to tbo states ; and Downing, whom the Dutdi 
regarded as tlie invotorate enemy of tlioir I'opnblic, was sent 
over in his stead. A greuud of quarrel was sought b^ moons 
of a yacht, dospatebed for Lady Temple. The captaiii sailed 
ibrough tbo Duteli fleet which lay on their own coasts ; and 
ho had orders to muJee them strike, to fire on them, and to 
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persevere till they should retum his fire. The Dutch admiral, 
Vau Qheut, surprised at this bravado, came on board the 
yacht, and expressed his 'willingness to pay respect to 
the British flag, according to former practice : but that a 
fleet, on their own coasts, should strike to a single vessel, 
and that not a ship of war, was, he said, such an mnovation 
that he durst not, without express orders, agree to it. The 
captain, thinking it dangerous, as well as absurd, to renew 
firing in 'the midst of the Dutch fleet, continued his course ; 
and, for that neglect of orders, 'was committed to the Tower. 

This incident, however, famished Do'wning with a new 
article to increase those vain pretences, on which it was 
purposed to ground the intended rapture. The English 
court delayed several months before they complained ; lest, 
if they had demanded satisfaction more early, the Dutch 
might have had time to grant it. Even when Downing de- 
livered his memorial, he was hound by his instructions not to 
accept of any satisfiiction after a certain number of da^s ; a 
very imperious maimer of negotiating, and impracticablo 
in Holland, where the forma of the republic rendered delays 
absolutely unavoidable. An answer, however, though re- 
fused by Downing, was sent over to London ; with an am- 
bassador extraordinary, who had orders to use every expedient 
'that might give satisfaction to the court of England. That 
court replied, that the answer of the Hollanders was ambi- 
guous and obscure ; but they would not specify the articles 
or expressions which were liable to that objection. The 
Dutch ambassador desired 'the English ministry 'to draw 
'the s^wer in what terms they pleased, and he engaged to 
sign it. The Englidi ministry replied, that it was not their 
business to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambassador 
brought 'them the draught of an article, and asked thorn 
whe^er it were satisfactory : the English answered that, 
when he had signed and delivered it, they would toll him 
'their mind concerning it. The Du'tchman resolved to sign 
it at a ven'ture ; and on his demanding a new audience, an 
hour was appointed for that purpose : but when he attondod, 
the English refused to enter upon business, and told him, 
that the season for negotiating was now past.** 

h :BoglBiiid;8 Apwal, p. 22. This year, on tho 12th of Novomher, dioO, hi his ifotroal, 
tma iiL the sixtieth year of hia Thomsa, Lord Fudilhx, who porfbmwd uuuiy greot 
attioQBr without bofng a zoemoraJble poraonage, and ollowcil liimHdlf to bo carried into many 
onminal wtoipruoa with the boat and most upright intentions. His dn-ugVl t CT oud heir 
was maitied to Gooige Villionib Huko of Budongham. 
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Long and frequent prorogations were made of the Parlia- 
liament ; lest the Houses should declare themselves 
with vigour against counsels so opposite to the incli- 
nation as well as interests of me public. Gould we sup- 
pose that Charles, in his alliance against Holland, really 
meant the good of his people, that measure must pass for an 
extraordinary, nay, a romantic strain of patriotism, which 
could lead him, in spite of all difficulties, and even in spite 
of themselves, to se^ the welfare of the nation. But every 
step which hel took in this aiSfair became a proof, to all men 
of penetration, that the present war was intended against 
the religion and liberties of bis own subjects, even more 
than against the Dutch themselves. He now acted in every 
thing as if he were already an absolute monarch, and was 
never more to lie under the conirol of national assemblies. 

The long prorogations of Parliament, if tliey freed the 
king from tlie importunate remonstrances of tliat assembly, 
were, however, attended with this inconvenience, that no 
money could be procured to cany on tlio military propor 
rations against H^ind. Under pretence of maintaining tiie 
triple league, which at that very time ho had fii-mly resolved 
to break, Oharlos had obtained a large supply from the Com- 
mons; but this money was soon cxliaustcd by debts and 
expenses. Prance hud stipulated to pay two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year during the war ; but that supply was 
inconsiderable, compared to the immense charge of the 
English navy. It seemed as yet pemature to venture 07 i 
levying money without consent of Parliament; since the 
power of taxing themselves was the privilege of which 
the English wore, with rojison, particularly jealous. Some 
other resource must be fiillen on. The king had declared, 
that the stafl' of treivsurci' was ready for any one that could 
&id an expedient for supplying the present necessities. 
Shaffcesbiuy dropped o liint to Clifford, which the latter im- 
mediately seized, and carried to tlie king, who graiitod him 
tlie promised reward, together with a peerage. This oxiw- 
diont was the shutting up of the exchequer, and the returning 
of all the payments which should be made into it. 

It had been usual for tlio bankors to carry their money to 
the oxchoquei*, and to advance it upo'n security of* the gaj j„„. 
funds, by which they were afterwards I’eimbui’sed, HwiiBiiuiir 
when the money was levied on the public. The * 
hankers, by this traffic, got eight, sometimes ton, per cent. 
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for sums Which either had heeu consigned to them without 
interest) or which they had horrowed at six per cent, r profits 
which they dearly paid for by this eCTegious breach of public 
failh. The measure was so suddenly taken, that none h^ 
warning of the danger. A. general confusion prevailed in 
the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers stopped 
payment ; the mercnmits could answer no bills ; distrust took 
place every where, with a stagnation of commerce, by which 
the public was universally affected : and men, fiill of dismal 
appiuhensions, asked each other, what must be the scope 
of those mysterious counsels, whence the Parliament and all 
men of honour were excluded, and which commenced by the 
forfeiture of public credit, and an open violation of the most 
.solemn engagements, both foreign and domestic. 

Another measure of the court contains something laud** 

, able when considered in itself ; but if we reflect on 
bonofiiH the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time 
daigenoe. it was embraced, it will furnish a strong 

proof of the arbitrary and dangerous counsels pursued at 
present by the king and his ministry. Charles resolved 
to make use of his supreme power in ecclesiastical matters : 
a power, he said, which was not only inherent in him, but 
wmch had been recognized by several acts of Parliament. 
isfliMar By virtue of this authority, he issued a proclamation, 
suspending the penal laws enacted against all non- 
conformists or recusants whatsoever; and ^rantiug to the 
Protestant dissenters the public exercise of their religion, 
to the Catholics the exereise of it in private houses. A 
fruitleBS experiment of this kind, opposed by the Parlia- 
ment, and retracted by the king, had already been made a 
few years after the restoration ; but Charles ex])Octod that 
the Parliament, whenever it should meet, would now 1)0 
tamed to greater submission, and would no longer daro to 
control his measures. Meanwhile, the dissenters, the most 
inveterate enemies of the court, were mollified by these 
indulgent maxims; and the Catholics, under their sholtei*, 
enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed 
them. 

At the same time, the act of navigation was sumended by 
royal will and pleasure : a measure which, though a stroten 
of prerogative, seemed useful to commerce, while all tho 
seamen were employed on board the royal navy. A liku 
suspemon had been granted during the first iDutch war. 
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and was not much remarked ; because men had, at that 
time, entertained less jealousy of the crown. A proclama- 
tion was also issued, containing rigorous clauses in favour of 
pressing: another hill of menaces against those who pre- 
sumed to speak undutifiilly of his majesty’s measures, and 
even against those who heard such discourse, unless they 
informed in due time against the offenders : another against 
importing or vending any sort of painted earthenware, 
“ except those of China, upon pain of being grievously fined, 
and suffering the utmost punishment which might be law- 
fully inflicted upon contemners of his majesty’s royal au- 
thority.” An army had been levied ; and it was found that 
discipline could not be enforced without the exercise of 
martial law ; which was thorofore established by order 
of council, though contrary to the petition of right. All 
these acts of power, how little important soever in them- 
selves, savoured strongly of arbitrary government, and were 
nowise suitable to that legal administration, which the Par- 
liament, after such violent convulsions and civil wars, had 
hoped to have established in the Idngdom. 

It may be worth remarking, that tlie lord-keeper refused 
to affix Uie great seal to the declaration for suspending the 
penal laws ; and was for that reason, though under otlier 
pretences, removed from his office. Sliafte:mury was made 
chancellor in his place ; and thus another member of the 
cabal received the reward of his counsels. 

Foreign transactions kept pace with those domestic occur- 
rences. An attempt, before the declaration of war, ^*^1* of 
was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, by Sir liobort thosmyii* 
Holmes, This fleet consisted of seventy sail, valued 
at a million and a half ; and the hopes of sensing so rich a 
prey had been a groat motive for engaging Chai'los in the 
present war, and he had considered that capture as a princi- 
pal resource for supporting his militaiy enterprinos. Holmes, 
with nine frigates and throe yachts, had orders to go on 
this command ; and he passed Sprague in the chsmnel, who 
was retumiug witli a squadron from a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. Sprague informed him of the near approach of the 
Hollanders; and had not Holmes, from a desire of en- 
grossing the honour and profit of the enterprise, kept the 
secret of liis orders, the conjunction of those squadrons 
had rendered the success infallible. When Huhnes 
approached the Dutch, ho put on an amicable ap- ' 
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pearance, and invited the admiral, Van Ness, who com- 
manded the convoy, to came on board of him : one of his 
captains gave a like insidious invitation to the reai*-admiral. 
But these ofBcers were on their guard. They had received 
an intimation of the hostile intentions of the Engli^, and 
had already put all the diips of war and merchantmen in an 
excellent posture of defence. Three times were they valiantly 
assailed by the Engliab ; and as often did they valiantly de- 
fend themselves. In the third attack, one of tho Butch 
ships of war was taken ; and three or four of their most 
inconsiderahle merchantmen fell into tho enemy’s hands. 
The rest, fighting with skill and courage, continued their 
course; and, fevoured by a mist, got safe into their own 
harbours. This attempt is denominated pcifidious and 
piratical by the Dutch writers, and even by nxany of tho 
English. It merits at least tho appellation of iiTigular; 
and, as it had been attended with bad success, it brought 
doulDle shame upon the contrivers. The EnglLsh nviiiistry 
endeavoured to apologize for the action, by protending that 
it was a casual rencounter, arising trom tho obstinacy of tho 
Dutch, in refusing the honours of the flag ; but tho contrary 
was so well known, that even Holmes mmsolf had not tho 
assurance to persist in this asseveration. 

Till this incident, the states, notwithstanding all tho 
menaces and prejparations of the English, never helluvod 
them thoroughly in earnest : and had always expected that 
the a&ir would terminate^ either in some demands of rnonoy, 
or in some pro^sals for the advancement of the Prince of 
Orange. The EVench themselves had never much reckoned 
on assistance from England; and scarcoly could believe that 
their ambitious projects would, contraiy to every nuxiin of 
honom and policy, be forwarded by that power which wtw 
most interested and most able to oppose them. But Oharles 
was too far advanced to retreat. He immediately issued a 
of war against tho Dutoli: and surely 
d^fd with reasons more false and frivolous never woro om- 
HoUflud, ployed to justify a flagrant violation of treaty. 
Some complaints are there made of injuries done to tho East 
India Company, which yet that company disavowed : tlm 
detention of some English in Surinam is moutionoil ; though 
it appears that these persons liad voluntarily mniaincd tlicru : 
the refusal of a Duten fleet, on their own coasts, to strike to 
an. English yachf^ is much aggravated ; and to piece up all 
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these pretensions, some abusive pictures are mentioned, and 
represented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long at 
a loss what to make of this article ; till it was discovered wat 
a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the pensionary, 
painted by order of certain magistrates of Dort, and hung 
up in a chamber of the town-house, had given occasion to 
the complaint. In the perspective of this portrait, the 
painter had drawn some ships on fire in a harbour. This 
was construed to be Chatham, where De Wit had really dis- 
tinguished himself, and had acquired honour ; but little did 
he imagine, 'that, while the insult itself, committed in open 
war, had so long been forgiven, the picture of it should draw 
such severe vengeance upon his country. The conclusion of 
this manifesto, where the king still professed his resolution 
of adhering to the triple alliance, was of a piece with the 
rest of it. 

Lewis’s declaration of war contained more dignity, if 
undisguised violence and injustice could merit that appellsr 
tion. He pretended only, that the bcliaviour of the Hollanders 
had been such, that it did not consist with his glory any 
longer to bear it. That monarch’s preparations wore in 
groat forwardness : and his ambition was flattered with the 
most promising views of success. Sweden was detached from 
the triple league : the Bislxup of Munster was engaged by 
the payment of subsidies to take pait with France : the 
Elector of Cologne had entered into the same alliance ; and 
having consigned Bonne and other towns into the hands of 
Lewis, magazines were there erected ; and it was from that 
quarter that France proposed to invade the United Pro- 
vinces. The standing force of tliat kingdom amounted to 
a hundred and eighty thousand men ; and with more than 
one half of this groat airniy was the French king now 
approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The order, economy, 
and industry of Colbert, equally subservient to the ambition 
of the prince and happiness or the people, furnished unex- 
hausted treasures. Those, employed by the unrelenting 
vigilance of Louvois, supplied every military preparation, 
and facilitated all the enterprises of the army: Cond6, 
Turonue, seconded by Luxenobourg, Oroqui, and the most 
renowned generals of the age, conducted Uiis army, and by 
their conduct and ropuljition inspired coiurago into every 
one. The monaroh himself, surrounded with a bravo uo- 
biHty, animated his troops by the prospect of reward, or, 
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what was more valued, by the hopes of his approbation. 
The fatigues of war gave no interruption to gaie^ : ita 
dangers ftimished matter for glory : and in no enterprise did 
the genius of that gallant and polite people ever break out 
with more distinguished lustre. 

Though De Wit’s intelligence in foreign courts was not 
ec[ual to the vigilance of his domestic administration, he 
had, long before, received many surmises of this fatal con- 
federacy ; but he prepared not for defence so early, or with 
such industry, as the danger req^uired. A union of lEngland 
with France was evidently, he saw, destructive to the in- 
terests of the former kingdom ; and therefore, overlooking 
or ignorant of the humours and secret views of Charles, 
he concluded it impossible that such pernicious projects could 
ever really be earned into execution. Secure in tins hillii- 
cious reasoning, he allowed the republic to remain too long 
in that defenceless situation, into which many concuiTCut 
accidents had conspired to throw her. 

By a continued and successful application to commerce, 
Wpoknaw people Were become unwarlike, and coufidcMl 
ofthB entirely for their defence in that mercenary army 
which they maintained. After the treaty of West- 
phalia, the states, trusting to their peace with Spain, and 
their alliance with France, had broken a great part of this 
army, and did not support with sufficient vigilance the disci- 
pline of the troops wmoh remained. When the aristocratic 
parly prevailed, it was thought prudent to dismiss many of 
the old experienced officers, who were devoted to the house 
of Orange ; and their place was supplied by raw youths, 
the sons or kinsmen of burgomasters, by whoso interest 
the party was supported. These new officers, relying on the 
credit of their friends and ftimily, neglected their military 
duty ; and some of them, it is said, were even allowed to 
serve by deputies, to whom they assigned a small part of their 
pay. Durm^ the war with England, all the forces of that 
nation had been disbanded : Lewis’s invasion of Flanders, 
followed by the triple lea^e, occasioned the disraiasion of 
the French regiments : and the place of those troops, which 
had ever had a chief share in tho honour and fortune of all 
the wars in the Low Countries, had not been supplied by any 
new levies. 

De Wit, sensible of this dangerous situation, and alarmed 
by the reports which came ftoi^ all quarters, exerted biTnaftIf 
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to supply those defoots, 'to whioh it was not easy of a sudden 
to provide a suitable remedy. But every proposal which he 
comd make met with opposition from the Orange party, now 
become extremely formidable. The long and uncontrolled 
administration of this statesman had begotten envy : the 
present incidents roused up his enemies and opponents, who 
ascribed to his misconduct alone the bad situation of the 
republic . and, above all, the popular affection to the young 

E rince, which had so long been hold in violent constraint, and 
ad thence acquired new accessions of force, began to display 
itself, and to threaten the commonwealth with some great 
convulsion. William III., Princo of Orange, was in the 
twenty-second year of his age, and gave strong indications 
of those great qualities, by which his life was afterwards so 
much distinguished. De Wit himself, by giving him an ex- 
cellent education, and instiucting him in all the principles 
of government and sound })olicy, had generously contributed 
to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious situ- 
ation of his own party, ho was always resolved, he said, 
by conveying to the prince the knowledge of affairs, to 
render him capable of serving his country, if any future 
omorgcnce should over throw the administration into his 
liands. The conduct of William had hitherto been extremely 
laudable. Notwithstanding his powerful alliances witn 
England and Brandenburg, ho had expressed his resolution 
of depending entirely on the sUites for his advancement ; and 
the whole tenor of his behaviour suited extremely the genius 
of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; given to hear and to 
inquire ; of a sound and steady uudoratanding ; firm in wltat 
ho once resolved, or once doniod ; strongly intent on busi- 
ness, little on pleasure : by those virtues ho engaged the 
attention of all men : and the people, sousible that they owed 
their liberfy, and very existonoo, to his family, and remem- 
bering that his gi'oat undo, Maurice, had boon able, oven in 
more early youtli, to defend them against the exorbitant 
power of Spain, were desirous of raising this prince to all the 
authority of his ancestors, and hoped, from his valour and 
conduct alone, to receive protection against those imininont 
dangers with which they were at present threatened. 

While those two powerful factions struggled for superiority, 
every sohome for defence was opposed, every project re- 
tarded. What was determined with difticulty, was executed 
without vigour. Levies indeed wore made, and the army 
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completed to seventy thousand meil ; * the prince was ap- 
pointed both general and admiral of the commonwealth, and 
the whole military power was put into his hands. But new 
troops could not of a sudden acquire discipline and experi- 
ence ; and the partisans of the prince were still imsatisficd, 
as long as the perpetual edict, so it was called, remained 
in force ; hy which he was excluded from the stadtiioldership, 
and from all share in the civil administration. 

It had always been the maxim of De Wit’s party to culti- 
vate naval affairs with extreme care, and to give frie fleet a 
preference above the army, which they represented as tlio 
object of an unreasonable partiality in the Princes of Oranj^. 
The two violent wars, which had of late been waged with 
P-ngland^ had exercised the valour, and improved the skill, 
of ttie sailors : and, above all, De Euyter, the OTcatost soa- 
commander of the age, was closely connected with the 
Louvestein party ; and every one was disposed, with confid- 
ence and alacrity, to obey him. The equipment of the fleet was 
therefore hastened by De Wit; in hopes that, by striking at 
first a successful blow, he might inspire courage into the dis- 
mayed states, and support his own declining authority. lie 
seems to have been, m a peculiar manner, incensed against 
the English ; and he resolved to take revenue on tliom i()r 
their conduct, of which, he thought, he himself and his 
country had such reason to complain. By the offer of a close 
alliance for mutual defence, they had seduced the republic to 
quit the alliance of France ; but no sooner had she emlmicod 
these measures, than they formed leagues for her destiiictiou, 
with that very power which they had treacherously engaged 
her to offend. In the midst or full peace, nay, during an 
intimate union, they attacked her commerce, her only niciins 
of subsistence; and moved by shameful rapacity, had in- 
vaded that property, which, from a reliance on their faith, 
they had hoped to find unprotected and defenceless. Don- 
traiy to their own manifest interest, as well as to their 
honour, they still retained a malignant roscutmont for her 
successful conclusion of the former war ; a war which had, 
at first, sprung from their own wanton insolence and ambi- 
tion. _ To repress so dangerous an enemy would. Do Wit 
imagined, ^ve peculiar pleasure, and contribute to the 
future security of his country, whose prosperity was so much 
the object of general envy. 

^ Templo, Tol. 1 p. 75. 
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Actuated by like motives and views, De Euyter put to 
sea with a formidable fleet, consisting of ninety-one ships 
of war, and forty-four fire-ships. Cornelius de Wit was on 
board, as deputy from the states. They sailed in quest of 
the English, who were under the command of the Duke of 
York, and who had already joined the French under Mareschal 
d’Etrkes. The combined neets lay at Solebay in a of 
very negligent posture; and Sandwich, being an Soieiwy, 
experienced officer, had given the duke warning of 
the danger ; but received, it is said, such an answer as inti- 
mated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his 
apprehenmons. Upon the appearance of the enemy, every 
one ran to his post with precipitation, and many sbSps were 
obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readiness. Sand- 
wich commanded the van ; and though determined to conquer 
or to perish, he so tempered his coumge with prudence, that 
the whole fleet was visibly indebted to him for its safety. 
He hastened out of the bay, where it had been easy for De 
Euyter with his fire-ships to have destroyed the combined 
fleets, which were crowded together ; and by this wise mca- 
sure he gave time to the Duke of Yorl?^ who commanded the 
main body, and to Mareschal d’Etrees, admiral of the rear, 
to disengage thomsolvea Ho himself meanwhile rushed into 
battle with the HoUanders; and by presenting himself to 
every danger, had drawn upon him all the bravest of the 
enemy. He lalled Van Gi-hcnt, a Dutch admiral, and beat off 
his ship : he sunk another ship, wliich ventured to lay him 
aboard: he sunk tlu'ce firo>^ips, which endeavomud to 
grapple with him : and tliough his vessel was tom in pieces 
with shot, and, of a thoxisand men she contained, near six 
hundred were laid dead upon tlie deck, he continued still to 
thunder with all Ids aiiillery in the midst of the enemy. Ent 
another fire-ship, more fortunate than the preceding, having 
laid hold of Ids vessel, her dcsti-uction was now inevitable. 
"Warned by Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, ho refused to 
make Ids escape, and bravely embraced death as a sumiwidi 
shelter from that ignominy, which a rash expression 
of the duke’s, ho tlwught, had llirown upon idm. 

During this fierce ongigemont with Sandwidi, De Euyter 
remained not inactive, lie attacked tlic Duke of York, and 
fought him with such fiery for about two hours, that, of two 
and thii-ty actions, in which that admiral had been engaged, 
he declared this combat to bo the most obstinately disputed. 
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The duke’s ship was so shattered, that he was obliged to 
leave her, and remove his flag to another. 

His squadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded to Sandwich’s command, 
came to his assistance; and the flght, being more equallv 
balanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, 
and were not followed by the English. The loss sustained 
by the fleets of the two maritime powers was nearly equal, 
if it did not rather fall more heavy on the English. The 
French suffered very little, because they had scarcely been 
engaged in the action ; and as this backwardness is not 
their national character, it was concluded that they had 
received secret orders to spare their ships, while the Dutch 
and English should weaken each other by their mutual ani- 
mosity. Almost all the other actions during the present 
war tended to conflrm this suspicion. 

It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with some advantage the combined fleets of two such 
powerful nations ; but nothing less than a complete victory 
could serve the purpose of De Wit, or save his country from 
those calamities which from every quarter threatened to 
overwhelm her. He had expected that the French would 
make their attack on the side of Maestricht, which was well 
fortified, and provided with a good garrison; but Lewis, 
taking advantage of his alliance with Cologne, resolved to 
invade the enemy on that frontier, which he knew to be 
more feeble and defenceless. The armies of that elector and 
those of Munster appeared on the other side of the Bhiue, 
and divided the force and attention of the states. Thu 
Dutch troops, too weak to defend so extensive a frontier, 
were scattered into so many towns, that no considerable 
uth May. body remained in the field ; and a strong garrison 
irSl'a** 'wajs scarcely to be found in any fortress. Lewis 
Fiench. passed the Meuse at Viset; and laying siege to 
Orsoi, a town of the Elector of Bradenburg’s, but garri- 
soned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided 
his army, and invested at once Burik, Wesel, Emerick, and 
Ehimberg, four places regularly fortified, and not unprovided 
with troops : in a few days all these places were surrendered. 
A general astoni^ment had seized the Hollanders, from tho 
combination of such powerful princes against the republic ; 
and nowhere was resistance made, suita^ble to tho ancient 
glory or present greatness of tho state, Gk>vemors without 
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experience commanded troops without discipline ; and* 4^8- 
pair had universally extinguished that sense of honour ' 
which alone men, in such dangerous extremities, can be ani- 
mated to a valorous defence. 

Lewie advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he pre- 
pared to pass. To all the other calamities of the 
Dutch was added the extreme drought of the season, 
by which the greatest rivers were much diminished, and in 
some places rendered fordable. The French cavalry, ani- 
mated by the presence of their prince, full of impetuo\is 
courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themselves into the 
river ; the infantry passed in boats : a few rep^ents of 
Dutch appeared on the other side, who wore unable to make 
resistance. And thus was executed, without danger, but not 
without ^loiy, the passage of tlie Rhine ; so much celebrated, 
at that time, by the flattery of the French courtiers, and 
transmitted to posterity by the more durable flattery of tlieir 
poets. 

Bach success added courage to the conquerors, and struck 
the vanquished with dismay. The Prince of Orange, though 
prudent beyond his ago, was but newly advanced to the 
command, unacquainted with the anny, unlcnown to them ; 
and all men, by reason of the violent fections which pre- 
vailed, were uncertain of the authorily on which they m\xst 
depend. It was expected, tlxat the fort of Skink, famous for 
the sieges which it had formerly sustained, would make some 
resistance ; but it yielded to Turenno in a few days. The 
same general made himself master of Amheim, Knotzom- 
bourg, and Nimeguen, as soon as he appeivred before them. 
Doesbourg at the same time opened its gates to Lewis : soon 
after, Hardorwic, Amorsfoi’t, Oampen, Rnenen, Viane, Elberg, 
Zwol, Ouilemberg, Wagoningxion, Lochem, Woerden, foil 
into the enemies’ hands : Groll and Deventer surrendered 
to the Maresclxal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops 
of Munster ; and every hour Drought to the states nows of 
the rapid progress of tiro French, and of the cowardly defence 
of their own garrisons. 

The Prince of Orange, with his small and discourogod 
army, retired into the province of Holland ; whore he ox- 

{ )cctc^ from the natural strength of the country, since all 
luman art and courage flnled, to be able to makoi some 
resistance. The town and province of Utrecht sent depu- 
ties, and surrendered themselves to Lewis. Haerdeu, a 
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place 'wilMQ three leagues of Amsterdam, was seized by the 
Marquis of Bochfort, and, had he pushed on to Mujden, he 
had easily gotten possession of it. Fourteen stragglers of 
his army having appeared before the gates of that town, 
the magistrates sent them the keys; but a servant maid, 
who was alone in the castle, having raised the drawbridge, 
kept them £rom taking possession of that fortress. The 
magistrates afterwards, £nding the party so weak, made 
them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is so 
near to Amsterdam, that its cannon may infest the ships 
which enter that city. 

Lewis, with a splendid court, made a solemn entry into 
25tii June ^trecht, full of glory, because everywhere attended 
with success ; though more owing to the cowardice 
and misconduct of his enemies, than to his own valour or 
pradence. Three provinces were already in his hands, 
Guelderland, Overyssel, and Utrecht : Uronin^hen was 
threatened : Friezeland was exposed : the only diOiculty lay 
in Holland and Zealand ; and me monarch deliberated con* 
ceming the proper measures for reducing them. Gond^ and 
Turenne exhorted him to dismantle all the towns which he 
had taken, except a few ; and fortifying his main army by 
the garrisons, put himself in a condition of pushing his con- 
quests. Louvois, hoping that the other provinces, weak and 
dismayed, would prove an easy prey, advised hiTn to keep 
possession of places which might afterwards serve to retain 
the people in subjection. His counsel was followed ; though 
it was found, soon after, to have been the most impolitic. 

Meanwhile the people throughout the republic; instead of 
CoMtema- Collecting a noble indignation agamst the haughty 
t‘“^**'* conqueror, discharged their rage upon their own 
Tinhappy minister, on whose prudence and integrity 
every one formerly bestowed the merited applause : the bad 
condition of the armies was laid to his charge ; the ill choice 
of governors was ascribed to his partiality ; as instances of 
cowardice multiplied, treachery was suspected ; and his for- 
mer connexions with France being remembered, the populace 
believed, that he and his partisans had now combinod to 
betray &em to their most mortal enemy. The Prince of 
Orange, notwithstanding his youth and inexperience, was 
looked on as the only saviour of the state; and men were 
violently driven by their fears into his party, to which they 
had always been led by feiyour and inclination. 
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Amsterdam alone seemed to retain some courage ; and bj 
forming a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infiiHA 
spirit into the other cities. The magistrates obliged the 
burgesses to keep a strict watch : the populace, whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained 
by regular pay, and armed for the defence of the public. 
Some diips, which lay useless in the harbour, were refitted, 
and stationed to guard the city : and the sluices being 
opened, the neighbouring country, without regard to the 
damage sustained, was laid under water. All the provinces 
followed the example, and scrupled not, in this extremity, to 
restore to the sea those fertile fields, which with great ait 
and expense had been won from it. 

The states were assembled, to consider whether any means 
were left to save the remains of their lately flouridling, and 
now distressed commonwealth. Though they wore sur- 
rounded with waters, which barred all access to the enemy, 
their deliberations wore not conducted with that tranquillity 
which could alone suggest measures proper to extricate them 
from their present dSficultics. The nobles gave tlioir vote, 
that, provided tlioir religion, liboriy, and sovereignty could 
bo saved, every tiling else should without scruple be sacri- 
ficed to the conqueror. Eleven towns concurred in the 
same sentiments. Amsterdam singly declared against all 
treaty with insolent and triumphant enemies ; but, notwitli- 
standing that opposition, ambassadors were despatched to 
implore the pi^ of the two combined monarchs. It was 
resolved to sacrifice to Lewis, Maestricht, and all the firontier 
towns which lay without the bounds of the seven provinces, 
and to pay him a large sum for tho charges of the war. 

Lewis deliberated with his ministers Louvois and Pom- 
ponne, concerning the measures which ho should embrace in 
the present emergence; and fortunately for Europe, he still 
preferred the violent counsels of the former. He offered to 
evacuate his conquests, on condition that all duties lately 
imposed on the commodities of Prance should bo taken off; 
that tiio public exercise of tho Bomish religion should be 
permitted in the United Provinces; the churdhes shared 
with the Catholics ; and their priests maintained by appoint- 
ments from the states : that all tho froutior towns of tho 
republic diould bo yielded to him, together with Nimeguen, 
Skink, Knotzombourg, and that part of G-ueldorland which 
lay on the other side of the Bhme ; as likewise tho isle of 
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Bommel, iiliat of Voom, the fortress of St. Andrew, those 
of Loiivestein and Grevecoetir: that the states should pay 
him the sum of twenty millions of livres for the charges of 
the war : that they should every year send him a solemn 
embassy, and present him with a golden medal, as an ao 
knowledgment that they owed to him the preservation of 
that hherty, which, by the assistance of his predecessors, they 
had formerly acquired : and that they should give entire 
satisfaction to the King of England : and he allowed them 
but ten days for the acceptance of these demands. 

The ambassadors sent to London met with stiU worse 
reception : no minister was allowed to treat with them ; and 
they were retained in a kind of confinement. But, notwith- 
standing this rigorous conduct of the court, the presence of 
the Dutch ambassadors excited the sentiments of tender 
compassion, and even indignation, among the people in 
general, especially among those who could foresee the aim 
and result of those dangerous counsels. The two most 
powerful monarcha, they said, in Europe, the one by laud, 
the other by sea, have, contrary to the faith of solemn ti'ea- 
ties, combined to exterminate an illustrious republic : what 
a dismal prospect does their success afford to the neighbours 
of the one, and to the subjects of the other ! Ohanes had 
formed the triple league, in order to restrain the power of 
France : a sure proof that he does not now err from igno- 
rance. He had coui'ted and obtained the applauses of his 
people by that wise measure : as he now adopts contraiy 
counsels, he must surely expect by their means to render 
himself independent of his people, whose sentiments ai'O 
become so inmfferent to him. During the entire submission 
of the nation, and dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, 
dangerous projects, without provocation, are formed to re- 
duce them to subjection ; and all the foreigm interests of 
the people are sacrificed, in order the more suiely to bercavo 
them of their domestic libeities. Lest any instance of 
freedom should remain witliin their view, the Dnited Pro- 
vinces, the real barrier of England, must be abandoned to 
the most dangerous enemy of England ; and by an universal 
combination of tyranny against laws and liberty, all man- 
kind, who have retained, in any degree, their predous, 
though hitherto precarious, birthrights, are ibr ever to 
submit to slavery and injustice. 

Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
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had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch amhassadors with 
such rigour, he was not altogether without uneasiness, on 
account of the rapid and^unexpeoted progress of the French 
arms. Were Holland entirelj conquered, its whole com- 
merce and naval force, he perceived, must become an acces- 
sion to France ; the Spanish Low Countries must soon 
follow; and Lewis, now independent of his ally, would no 
longer think it his interest to support him against his dis- 
contented subjects. Charles, though lie never carried his 
intention to very distant consequences, could not but foresee 
these obvious events ; and, though incapable of envy or 
jealoui^, he was touched with anxiety, when he found every 
thing yield to the French arms while such vigorous resist- 
ance was made to his own. He soon dismissed the Dutch 
ambassadors, lost they should cabal among liis subjects, who 
bore them groat favour; but he sent over Buckingham and 
Arlington, and soon after Lord Halifiix, to negotiate anew 
with the French king, in the present prosperous Situation of 
that monarch's affairs. 

Those ministers passed tliroiigh Holland; and as they 
wore supposed to biing peace to the distressed republic, 
they wore every where received with the loudest acclama- 
tions. “God bless the Kng of England! God bless the 
Prince of Orange I Confusion to the states I ” This was 
every where tlie cry of the populace, Tlio ambassadors had 
several confcroncos with the states and the Prince of Orange, 
but made no reasonable advances towards an accommodation. 
They went to Utrecht, whore they renewed the league with 
Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the kings should make 
peace with Holland, but by common consent. Tliey next 
gave in their protonsions, of which the following are the 
principal articles : that the Dutch should give up the honour 
of the dag, withoxit the least reserve or limitation; nor 
should whole /loots, oven on the coast of nollaml, refuse to 
sfciako or lower their topsails to the smallcHt ship carry- 
ing the British flag: that all persons guilty of treason 
against the king, or of writing seditious libobi, should, on 
complaint, be bauislicd for over the dominions of the states : 
that the Dutch should pay the long a million sterling to- 
wards the charges of the war, togolJior with ton thousand 
pounds a year, for permission to fish on the Britisli seas : 
tlmt they should sliaro the Indian trade with the English ; 
that the Prince of Orange and his descendants should enjoy 

VOL. V. p 
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the sovereignly of the United Provinces ; at least, that they 
shonld he invested vdth the dignities of stadtholder, admiral, 
and general, in as ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed 
hy any of his ancestors : and that the isle of Walcheren, the 
city and castle of Slnis, together with the isles of Gadsant, 
G-or^e, and Yoom, shonld be put into the king’s hands, as a 
security for the performance of articles. 

The terms proposed by Lewie bereaved the republic of all 
security against any invasion hy land from France : those 
demanded hy Charles exposed them equally to an invasion 
hy sea from England; and when both were united, they 
appeared absolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, 
who saw no means of defence, to the utmost despair. What 
extremely augmented their distress, were the violent factions 
with which they continued to be every where agitated. 
De Wit, too pertinacious in defence of his own system of 
liberty, while the very being of the commonwealth was 
threatened, still persevered in opposing the repeal of tlio 
soth Jons psrpetual edict, now become the object of horror to 
the Dutch populace. Their rage at last broke all 
bounds, and bore every thing before it. They rose in an 
insurrection at Dort, and by force constrained their burgo- 
masters to sign the repeal so much demanded. This proved 
a signal of a general revolt throughout all the proviuccs. 

At Amsterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Bottcrdain, tho 
Pimceof people flew to arms, and trampling under foot 
SiSSf* the authority of their magistrates, obliged them to 
submit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled 
from their ofGce such as displeased them : they required the 
prince to appoiut others in their place ; and agreeably to 
the proceedmgs of tho populace in all ages, provided they 
might wreak their vengeance on their superiors, they ex- 

E ressed great indiflerence for the protection of their civil 
berties. 

The superior talents and virtues of De Wit made him, on 
this occasion, the chief object of envy, and exposed him 
to the utmost rage of popular prejudice. Four asBaHain s, 
actuated by no other motive than mistaken zeal, had as- 
saulted him in the streets, and after giving him many 
wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was punished : 
the others were never questioned for the crime. His bi'othcr, 
Oomelius, who had behaved with prudence and courage 
on board the fleet, was obliged by ainknRsa to come ashore ; 
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and he was now confined to his house at Dort. Some 
assassnxs broke in upon him; and it was with the utmost 
difificulty that his family and servants could repel their 
violence. At Amsterdam, the house of the brave De Euy- 
ter, the sole resource of the distressed commonwealth, was 
surrounded by the enraged populace ; and his wife and 
children were for some time exposed to the most imminent 
danger. 

One Ticbelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, accused 
Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to engage him 
in the design of poisoning the Prince of Orange. The 
accusation, mough attended with the most improbable and 
even absurd circumstances, was greedily received by the 
credulous multitude ; and Cornelius was cited before a court 
of judicature. The judges, either blinded by the same preju- 
dices, or not daring to oppose tlie |)opular torrent, condemned 
him to suffer the question. This man, who had bravely 
served his country in war, and who had been invested with 
the highest digmties, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner, and torn in pieces by the most iTib mna.u tor- 
ments. Amidst tlie severe agonies which he endured, he 
still made protestations of his huioconco, and frequently 
repeated an ode of Uoracc, which contained sentimonts 
suited to his deplorable condition : 

Jusium et temc&n propositi virurtit &c.'‘ 

The judges, however, condemned him to lose his offices, 
and to be banished the commonwealth. The pousiouary, 

^ Vniioli tuay 1)0 ihtu iranalniod : 

Tho iiuui, vlioHo mind^ on Virino bonif 
I’urHiiuu Hoiiio good 

With unrlivuttcd uim, 
floruup IiuIioIiIh tlioomgiy oxowfl ; 

Nor civil tluiT olntnourB, ilurco luid loud# 

Hih Htulilnini honotnr touia 

Not tlio jpToxtd iynvntfft flacoost llirrrvt, 

Nor HiniinH, limb fWun tlvoir dark xuttcttt 
T>io lawloMB HttiyoH wako ; 

Not Juvo’h (Irutvd l)oU iliiti BlinJcoa tbo jkjIo, 

Tho dnivor piupoBo of his Hint! 

Will), all liA dan idiakoi 

SUtnsld Naturo’H firiimo in ruins ihlh 
Anil OUnos o*iff tho Hiuking hull 
JtoHUino [vrinuuval sway, 

His ooiiTagu cluuico and mto ddloiif 
Nor k'filH Uio wruok uf oarlh uud bkioe 
Ohstruci ifcu dusUnud way. BiiAcasLocKii!. 
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who had not been terrified 61*001 perfor ming ^ the part of a 
kind brother and faithful friend during this prosecntion, 
resolved not to desert him on account of the unmerited 
infamy which was endeavoured to be thrown upon him. 
He came to his brother’s prison, determined to accompany 

w. him to the place of his exile. The signal was given 

of tha Da fo the populace. They rose in arms : they broke 
open the doors of the prison ; they pulled out the 
two brothers ; and a thousand hands vied who should first 
be imbrued in their blood. Even their death did not 
satiate the brutal rage of the multitude. They exercised 
on the dead bodies of those virtuous citizens inmgnities too 
shocking to be recited ; and till tired with their own fury, 
they permitted not the friends of the deceased to approach, 
or to bestow on them the honours of a iimeral, silent and 
unattended. 

The massacre of the De Wits put an end for the time to 
the remains of their party ; and all men, from fear, inclina- 
tion, or prudence, concurred in expressing the most implicit 
obedience to the Prince of Orange. The republic, thouffh 
half subdued by foreign force, and as yet dismayed by 
its misfortunes, was now firmly united under one leader, and 
Ooni con- began to collect the remains of its pristine vigour, 
duct of the Wflliam, worthy of that heroic family from which he 
sprang, adopted sentiments becoming the head of a 
brave and free people. He bent aU his efforts against the 
public enemy ; he sought not against his country any advan- 
tages which might be dangerous to civil liberty. Those 
intolerable conditions demanded by their insolent enemies, 
he exhorted the states to reject with scorn ; and by his advice 
they put an end to negotiations, which served only to break 
the courage of their feUow-citizens, and delay the assistianco 
of their allies. He showed them that the numbers and riches 
of the people, aided by the advantages of situation, would 
still be sufficient, if they abandoned not themselves to de- 
spair, to resist, at least retard, the progress of their enemies 
and preserve the remaining provinces, till the other nations 
of Europe, sensible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief. He represented, that as envy at their ojiulcnco 
and liberty had produced this mighty combination against 
them, they would in vain expect by concessions to satisfy 
foes, whose pretensions were as little bounded by moderation 
as by justice. He exhorted them to remember the generous 
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valour of tbeir ancestors, wlio yet in the infancy of the state 
preferred liberty to every human consideration ; and rousing 
their spirits to an obstinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military discipline of Spain. And he professed 
himself willing to tread in the steps of his illustrious prede- 
cessors, and hoped, that as they had honoured him with the 
same affection which their ancestors paid to the former 
princes of Orange, they would second his efforts with the 
same constancy and manly fortitude. 

The spirit of the young prince infused itself into his 
hearers. Those who lately entertained thoughts of yielding 
their necks to subjection wore now bravely determined to 
resist the haughty victor, and to defend those last remains 
of their native soil, of which neither tlie irruptions nf Lewis, 
nor the inundation of water’s, had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the grormd fail tliom on which they miglit 
combat, they were still resolved not to yield the ^nerous 
strife; but, Hying to their settlements in the Indies, erect 
a new empire in those remote regions, and preserve alive, 
even in the climates of slavery, that liberty of which Europe 
was become unworthy. Already they concerted measures 
for executing tliis extraordiiuury resolution ; and fotmd that 
the vessels contained in their harbours could transport above 
two hundred thousand inhabitants to the East Indies. 

The combined princes, finding at last some appearance 
of opposition, bent all tlieir efforts to seduce the Prince of 
Orange, on whose valour and conduct the fate of the com- 
monwealth entirely depended. The sovei'cignly of the pro- 
vince of Holland was offered him, and tho protection of 
England and Franco, to ensure him as well against the invar 
sion of foreign enemies, as the insurrection of Ills subjects. 
All proposals were generously rejected, and the prince de- 
clared his resolution to retire into Uermany, and to pass his 
life in hunting on his lands there, rather tliau alxuidon tho 
liberty of his coimtry, or betray the trust reposed in him. 
When Buckingham urged tlio mevitable destruction which 
hung over the United Provinces, and asked him, whether ho 
did not see that the commonwealth was ruined P Tlm^ in otie 
certain meom, replied tho piince, by which I can be sure never 
to see my country s rum ; I will die in the Iwft ditch. 

Tho people in Holland had boon much incited to espouse 
tho princou party, by tho hopes tlvat tho King of England, 
pleased with his nephew’s elevation, would abandon those 
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dangerous engagements into which he had entered, and 
would afford his protection to the distressed republic. But 
all these hopes were soon found to be fallacious. Charles 
still persisted in his alliance with France ; and the combined 
fleets approached the coast of Holland, with an English army 
on board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended 
that an unusual tide carried them off the coast; and that 
Providence thus interposed, in an extraordinary manner, to 
save the republic from the imminent danger to which it was 
exposed. Very tempestuous weather, it is certain, prevailed 
all the rest oi the season; and the combined fleets either 
were blown to a distance, or durst not approach a coast 
which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his 
enemies gathered courage behind their inundations, and that 
no farther success was likely for the present to attend his 
arms, had retired to Yersailles. 

The other nations of Europe regarded the subjection of 
Holland as the forerunner of their own slavery, and retained 
no hopes of defending themselves, should such a mighty 
accession be made to the already exorbitant power of Franco. 
The emperor, though he lay at a distance, and was naturally 
slow in his undertakings, began to put himself in motion ; 
Brondenburgh showed a disposition to support the states ; 
Spain had sent some forces to their assistance ; and by the 
present efforts of the Prince of Orange, and the prospect of 
relief from their allies, a different ffice of affairs began 
already to appear, Groninghen was the first place wat 
stopped the progress of the enemy ; the Bishop of Munster 
was repulsed from before that town, and obliged to raise the 
■siege with loss and dishonour. Naerden was attempted by 
.the Prince of Orange ; but Mareschal Luxembourg, breaking 
in upon his intrenchments, with a sudden irruption, obliged 
him to abandon the enterprise. 

There was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for 

1678 . assistance than the Parliament of England, which 
APutfr king’s necessities at last obliged him to assemble, 
ment. The eyes of all men, both abroad and at homo, were 
fixed on this session, which met after prorogations continued 
■for near two years. It was evident how much the king 
dreaded the assembh'ng of his Parliament j and the discon- 
tents universally excited by the bold measures entered into, 
both in forei^ and domestic administration, had given but 
I too j'ust foundation for his apprehensions. 
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The king, however, in his speech, addressed them with 
all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. He said, 
that he would have assembled them sooner, had he not been 
desirous to allow them leisure for attending their private 
afihirs, as • well as to give his people respite mom taxes and 
impositions : that, since their last meeting, he had been 
forced into a war, not only just but necessary ; necessary 
both for the honour and interest of the nation : that in order 
to have peace at home, while he had war abroad, ho had 
issued his declaration of indulgence to dissenters, and 
had found many good effects to result from that measure : 
that he heard of some exceptions which had been taken to 
this exercise of power ; but he would tell them plainly, that 
he was resolved to stick to his declaration, and would be 
much offended at any contradiction: and tliat, though a 
rumour had been spread, as if the new levied army had oecn 
intended to control law and property, ho regarded that jea- 
lousy as so frivolous, that he was resolved to augment his 
forces next spring, and did not doubt but they would con- 
sider the necessity of them in their supplies. The rest of 
the business he left to the chancellor. 

The chancellor enlarged on the same topics, and added 
many extraordinary positions of his own. Ho told them, 
that the Hollanders were the common enemies of all monar- 
chies, especially that of England, their only competitor for 
commerce and naval power, and the sole obstacle to their 
views of attaining an universal empire, as extensive as that 
of ancient Home : that, even during ffieir present distress 
and danger, they were so intoxicated with these ambitious 
project^ as to slight all treaty, nay, to refuse all cessation of 
hostilities : that mo king, in entering on this war, did no 
more than prosecute those maxims wliidi had engaged the 
Parliament to advise and approve of the last ; and he might 
tlierefore safely say, that if was thdr war: that the states 
being the eternal enemies of England, botfi b;^ interest and 
inclination, the Parliament had wisely judged it necessary to 
extirpate them, and had laid it down as an eternal maxim, 
tliat delmda est CarihagOf this hostile govcnimcnt by all 
moans is to be subverted : and that though the Dutch pre- 
tended to have assurances that the Parliament would furnish 
no supplies to the king, he was confident that this hope, 
in whiim they extremely trusted, would soon fail them. 

Before the Commons entered upon basiness) there lay 
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before them an affair, which discovered, beyond a possi- 
bilily of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king ; and tlie 
measures taken upon it proved that ihe House was not 
at present in a disposition to submit to them. It had been 
the constant undisputed practice, ever since the Parhament 
in 1604, for the House, in case of any vacancy, to issue out 
writs for new elections ; and the chancellor, who, before that 
time, had had some precedents in his favour, had ever after- 
wards abstained from all exercise of that authority. This 
indeed was one of the first steps which the Commons had 
taken in establishing and guarding their privileges; and 
nothing could be more requisite than this precaution, in 
order to prevent the clandestine issuing of writs, and to 
ensure a fair and free election. No one but so desperate a 
minister as Shaftesbury, who had entered into a regular |jlan 
for reducing the people to subjection, could have entertamed 
thoughts of breaking in upon a practice so reasonable and so 
weU. established, or could nave hoped to succeed in so bold 
an enterprise. Several members had taken their seats upon 
irregular writs issued by the ohanoeUor ; but the House was 
no sooner assembled, and the speaker placed in the chair, 
than a motion was made against them; and the members 
themselves had the modesty to withdraw. Their election 
was declared null ; and new writs, in the usual form, were 
issued by the speaker. 

The next step taken by the Commons had the appearance 
of some more complaisance, but in reality proceeded from 
the same spirit of liberty and independence. They onturod 
a resolution, that, in order to supply his majesty’s extraordi- 
nary occasions, for that was the expression employed, they 
womd grant eighteen months’ assessment, at tlie rate of 
seventy thousand pounds a month, amounting in the whole 
to one million two hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 
Though unwilling to come to a violent breach witli tho king, 
they would not express the least approbation of the war ; 
and they gave him the prospect of this supply, only tl>at 
they nught have permission to proceed peaceably iu tho 
redress of the other grievances, of which they had such rea- 
son to complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of tlie 
peoret views from which it proceeded, and the consetj^uonccs 
which noight attend it, than the declaration of indulgonco. 
A remonstrance was immediately framed against that exur- 
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else of prerogative. The king defended his measure. The 
Commons persisted in their opposition to it ; and they repre- 
sented that such a practice, if admitted, might tend to inter- 
rupt the free course of the laws, and alter the legislative 
power, which had always been acknowledged to reside in the 
king and the two Houses. All men were in expectation 
with regard to the issue of this extraordinary affair. The 
king seemed engaged in honour to support his measure ; 
and in order to prevent all opposition, he had positively 
declared that he would support it. The Coimnons were 
obhged to persevere, not only because it was dishonourable 
to be foiled where they could plead such strong reasons, 
but also because, if the king prevailed in his pretensions, an 
end seemed to be put to all the legal limitations of the con- 
stitution. 

It is evident that Ohaades was now conic to that delicate 
ciisis which he ought at fii*st to have forosoon, when he 
embraced those desperate counsels; and his resolutions, in 
such an event, ought long ago to liavo boon entirely fixed 
and determined. Besides liis usual guards, he had an anny 
encamped at Blackheath, under the command of Mareschal 
Schomborg, a foreigner ; and many of the .officers wore of 
the Catholic I'eligion. His ally, the French king, he might 
expect, would second him, if force became req^uisite for re- 
sti'aining liis discontented subjects, and supporting the mea- 
sures which, by common consent, they hud agreed to pursue. 
But the king was startlod wlien he approached so dangerous 
a procipico as tliat which lay before him. Were violence 
once offered, there could bo no return, ho saw, to mutual 
confidence and trust with his people; the perils attending 
foreign succoura, ospooially from so mighty a prince, wore 
sufficiently apparent ; and tlio success which his own aims 
had met with in the war was not so groat us to increase his 
authority, or tenify the malocontonts from opposition. The 
desire of power, likewise, which had enguged Charles in 
those precipitate measures, had loss 2>tocoudod, wo may ol>- 
sorve, from ambition, tlmu from love of ease. Strict limita- 
.tions of tlio constitution rendered the conduct of busuiess 
complicated and troublesome ; and it was impossible for him, 
without much oontrivauco and intrigue,' to procure the 
money necessary for his pleasures, or even for the regular 

S ort of government. When the prosijoct, therefore, of 
dangerous opposition presented itself, the some love 
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of ease inclined him to retract what it seemed so difficult to 
maintain ; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and careless, 
made him find little objection to a measure which a more 
haughty prince would have embraced with the utmost re- 
luctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he 
asked the opinion of the House of Peers, who advised him 
Detiuii- to comply with the Commons. Accordingly the king 
BBiiLt for the declaration, and with his own hands 
Tec.aied. broke the seals. The Commons expressed the utmost 
satisfaction with this measure, and the most entire duty to 
his majesty. Charles assured them that he would willingly 
pass any law offered him, which might tend to give them 
satisfaction in all their just grievances. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at once from 
so capital a point, which he had publicly declared his reso- 
lution to maintain, concluded that all schemes for enlarging 
royal authority were vanished, and that Charles was utterly 
incapable of pursuing such difficult and such hazardous mear 
Bures. The Parliament, he foresaw, might push their in- 
quiries into those counsels, which were so generally odious ; 
and the king, from the same facility of disposition, might 
abandon his ministers to their vengeance. He resolved, 
therefore, to make his peace in time with that party which 
was likely to predominate, and to atone for all his violences 
in favour of monarchy, by like violences in opposition to it. 
Never turn was more sudden or less calculated to save ap- 
pearances. Immediately, he entered into all the cabals of 
the country party ; and discovered to them, perhaps mag- 
nified, the arbitrary designs of the court, in which ho himself 
had borne so deep a share. He was received with open 
arms by that parly, who stood in need of so able a loader ; 
and no questions were asked with regard to his late apostasy. 
The vanous Actions into which the nation had been divided, 
and the many sudden revolutions to which the public had 
been exposed, had tended much to debauch the miods of 
men, and to destroy the sense of honour and decorum in 
their public conduct. 

But the Parliament, though satisfied with the king’s com- 
pliance, had not lost all those apprehensions, to which the 
measures of the court had given so much foundation. A law 
passed for imposing a test on all who ^ould enjoy any public 
office. Besides taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and receiving the sacrament in the established church, they 
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were obliged to abjure all belief in tbe doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. A.s the dissenters bad seconded the efforts of 
the Commons against the king’s declaration of indulgence, 
and seemed resdute to accept of no toleration in any illegal 
manner, they had acquired great favour with the Parlia- 
ment ; and a project was adopted to unite the whole Pro- 
testant interest against the common enemy, who now began 
to appear formidable. A bill passed the Commons for the 
ease and relief of the Protestant nonconformists; but met 
with some difficulties, at least delays, in the House of Peers. 

The resolution for supply was carried into a law, as a 
recompense to the king for his concessions. An Act, like- 
wise, of general pardon and indemnity was passed, which 
screened tlie ministers from aU farther inquiry. The Parlia- 
ment probably thought, that tlie best method of reclaiming 
the criminals was to show them that their case was not des- 
perate. Even the remonstrance, which tlie Commons voted, 
of their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their 
anger was, for the time, somewhat appeased. None of the 
capital points are there touched on ; the breach of the triple 
league, the French alliance, or the shutting up of the exche- 
quer. The sole grievances mentioned are, an arbitrary 
imposition on coals for providing convoys, the exercise of 
martial law, the quiU'tering and pressing of soldiei’s; and 
they prayed that, after the conclusion of the war, the whole 
army should be disbanded. The king gave tliein a 
gracious, though an evasive answer. When busi- 
ness was finished, the two Houses adjourned themselves. 

Though the king had receded from his declaration of in- 
dulgence, and thereby had tacitly relinquished the dispensing 

( lower, he was still resolved, nutwitlistanding his had success 
)oth at homo and abroad, to persevere in his alliance with 
France, and in the Dutch war, and consequently in all those 
secret views, whatever they were, which depended on those 
fatal measures. The money, granted by Paniamont, STifficcd 
to equip a fleet, of which Prince Bupert was declared ad- 
miral : for the duke was sot aside by the tost. Sir Edward 
Sjirague and the Earl of Ossory commanded imdor the 
prince. A French squadron joined them, com- 28th May. 
manded by D’Etrdes. The combined fleets sot sail ““'*'«***• 
towards the coast of Holland, and found the enemy, lying at 
anchor, within the sands at Schonvolt. There is a natural 
, confusion attending soarfights, oven beyond other military 
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transaction^ derived from the precarious operations of winds 
and tides, as well as &om the smoke and darkness in which 
every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that 
accounts of those battles are apt to contain uncertainties and 
contradictions ; especially when delivered by writers of the 
hostile nations, who take pleasure in exalting the advan- 
tages of their own countrymen, and depressing those of tlie 
enemy. All we can say with certainty of this battle is, that 
both sides boasted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, 
that the event was not decisive. The Dutch, being near 
home, retired into their harbours. In a week they were 
refitted, and presented themselves again to the combined 
4Ui June, fleets. A new action ensued, not more decisive than 
foregoing. It was not fought with groat ohsti- 
* ' nacy on either side ; but whether the Dutch or the 
aUies first retired, seems to be a matter of uncertainly. The 
loss in the former of these actions fell chiefly on the French, 
whom the English, diffident of their intentions, took care to 
place under their own. squadrons ; and they thereby exposed 
them to all the fire of the enemy. There seems not to 
have been a ship lost on either side in the second engage- 
ment. 

It was sufficient glory to De Euyter, that, with a fleet 
much inferior to the combined squadrons of France and 
England, he could fight them without any notable disad- 
vantage; and it was sufficient victory, that he could defeat 
the project of a descent in Zealand, which, had it taken 
place, bad endangered, in the present circumstances, tlie 
total overthrow of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince Eupei't 
waa also suspected not to favour the king’s projects for sul)- 
duing Holland,^ or enlarging his authority at homo ; and 
from these motives, he was thought not to have pressed so 
hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour gave reason 
to expect. It w indeed remarkable, that, dining this war, 
thou^ the English, with their allies, muclx oveimatched tlie 
Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantage over 
them ; while in the former war, though often ovorbomo by 
numbers, they still exerted themselves with tiro gi'oatost 
courap, and always acquired great renown, sometimes oven 
signal victories. But tliey wore disgusted at the present 
iueasures, which they deemed pernicious to their country j 
they were not satisfied in the justice of the quarrel ; and they 
entertained a perpetual jealousy of their confederates, whom, 
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had ■they been permitted, they ■would, with much more 
pleasure, have destroyed than even the enemy themselves. 

If Prince Rupert was not favourable to the designs of the 
court, he enjoyed as little favour from the court, at least 
from the duke, who, though he could no longer command 
the fleet, still possessed ■the chief authority in me admiralty. 
The pidnce complained of a total want of every thing, 
powder, shot, provisions, beer, and even water ; and he 
went into harbour, that he might refit his ships, and supply 
their numerous nooessities. After some weeks he nth Aug. 
was refitted, and he again put to sea. The hostile Anothn 
fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the ““■*’«*** 
last battle wliich, duiing the course of so many years, these 
neighbouring maritime powers have disputed ■with each 
other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the 
Dutch in this action, as in the two foimer : for the Prince 
of Orange had reconciled those gallant nvals ; and they 
retained nothing of their former animosity, except that 
emulation which made them exert themselves ■with more 
distinguished bravery against the enemies of their country. 
Brankort was opposed to D'Etrdes, De Ruyter to Prince 
Rupert, Tromp to Spingue. It is to bo remarked, that in 
all actions these brave admirals last mentioned had still 
selected each other as the only antagonists worthy each 
other’s valour ; and no decisive advantage had as yet been 
giiincd by either of them. They fought in this battle as if 
Siere wore no mean between death and victory. 

D’Etrecs and all the French squadron, except Rear-admiral 
Martel, kept at a distance, and Brankcrt, instead of attacking 
them, bore down to the assistance of Do Riiyter, wlio ■was 
engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no 
occasion did the prince acquire moi’e desorved honour: lus 
conduct, as well as valour, sliouo out with signal lustre. 
Having disengaged bis squaih'oti iirom the numerous enemies 
with whom he was every where sun-oundod, and having 
joined Sir John Chichloy, his rear-admiral, who had bceu 
separated from liim, he made haste to the relief of Sprague, 
who was hard pressed by Tromp’s squadron. The Rwal 
Prince, in which Sprague first engaged, was so disabled, 
that ho was obliged to hoist his flag on board the St, George ; 
while Tromp was for a like reason obliged to quit his ship, 
the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight 
was renewed with the utmost fury by lhcst» valorous rivals, 
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and by the rear-admiralfl, their seconds. Ossoxy, rear-achniral 
to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he saw 
the St. Choree terribly tom, and in a manner disabled. 
Sprague was leaving her, in order to hoist his flag on board 
a third ship, and return to the charge ; when a mot, which 
had paBsed through the St. Gl-eorge, took his boat, and 
sunk her. The a dmi ral was drowned, to the great regret 
of Tromp himself, who bestowed on his valour me deserved 
praises. 

Prince Bupert found affairs in this dangerous situation, 
and saw most of the ships in Sprague’s squadron disabled 
from fight. The engagement however was renewed, and 
became very close and moody. The prince threw the enemy 
into disorder. To increase it, he sent among them two 
fire-ships ; and at the same time made a signal to the French 
to bear down ; which, if they had done, a decisive victory 
must have ensued ; but the prince, when he saw that they 
neglected his signal, and observed that most of his ships 
were in no condition to keep the sea long, wisely provided 
for their safety by making easy sail towards the English 
coast. The victory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all 
the actions fought during the present war. 

The turn which the affairs of the HoUanders took by land 
was more favourable. The Prince of Orange besieged and 
took FTaerden ; and &om this success gave his country reason 
to hope for still more prosperous enterprises. Montccuciili, 
who commanded the imperialists on the Upper Ilhino, de- 
ceived, by the most artful conduct, the vigilance and })cnu- 
tration of Turenne, and making a sadden march, set down 
before Bonne. The Prince of Orange’s conduct was no loss 
masterly; while he eluded all the French generals, and 
leaving fiiem behind him, joined his army to that of thu 
imperialists. Bonne was taken in a few days ; several other 
places in the electorate of Oologn fell into the hands of tho 
alHes : and the communication being thus cut off between 
France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to 
recall his forces, and to abandon all his conquests with 
greater rapidity than he had at first made tiaom. The taking 
of Maestricht was the only advantage which he gained this 
campaign. 

A congress was opened at Golom, under tlie mediation of 
Congieas Sweden ; but with small hopes of success. The de- 
ofcoiogn. mands of the two kings were such as must have 
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reduced the Hollanders to perpetual servitude. In proportion 
as the affairs of the states', rose, the kings sunk in their de- 
mands ; but the states still sunk lower in their offers ; and it 
was found impossible for the parties ever to agree on any 
conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the con- 
gress broke up ; and the seizure of Prince William of Furs- 
tenburgh by the imperialists afforded the French and English 
a good pretence for leaving Gologn, The Dutch ambassa- 
dors, in their memorials, expressed all the haughtiness and 
disdain, so natural to a free state, which had met with such 
unmerited ill usage. 

The Parliament of England was now assembled, and dis- 
covered much ^eater symptoms of ill hiunour than 3 ^^ ort. 
had appeared in the last session. They had seen ap<uiJ 
for some time a negotiation of marriage carried on 
between the Duke of York and the Archduchess of Ingpruc, 
a Oatholic of the Austrian family ; and they had made no 
opposition. But when that negotiation failed, and the duke 
applied to a princess of the house of Modena, then in close 
alliance with France ; this circumstance, joined to so many 
other grounds of discontent, raised the Commons into a 
fliuao, and they remonstrated with the greatest zeal against 
the intended marriage. The king told them, that their 
remonstrance came too late; and tliat the marriage was 
already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The 
Commons still insisted ; and proceeding to the examination 
of the other parts of government, they voted the standing 
army a giievance, and declared, that they would grant no 
more supply, unless it appeared that the Dutch wore so 
obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions of peace. 
To cut short these disagreeable attacks, the king resolved to 
prorogue the Parliament ; and with that intention he came 
unexpectedly to the House of Peers, and sent the usher to 
summon the Commons. It happened tliat the speaker 
and the usher nearly met at the door of the House ; 
but the speaker being within, some of the members suddenly 
shut the door, and cried, To t/i^e chair, to the clutir; while 
others cried, 27ie hluck rod is at the door. The speaker was 
hurried to the chair; and tlie following motions wore in- 
stantly made : that the alliance with France is a grievance ; 
tliat tue evil counsellors about the king are a grievance; 
that the Duke of Lauderdale is a grievuncu, and not fit to be 
trusted or employed. There was a general cry. To the quee-* 
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iim, to the question : but the usher knockiiig Tiolently at the 
door, the speaker leaped from the chair, and the House rose 
in great confusion. 

During the interval, Shaftesbury, whose intrigues with 
the maleconteut party were now become notorious, was dis- 
missed from the office of chancellor ; and the great seal was 
given to Sir Heneage Finch, by the title of lord-keeper. 
The test had incapacitated Clifford ; and the white staff was 
conferred on Sir Thomas Osborne, soon after created Earl of 
Danby, a minister of abilities, who had risen by his parlia- 
mentary talents. Clifford retired into the country, and soon 
after died. 

The Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the 

1674. duke leisure to finish his marriage; but the king’s 
7 fli Feb, necessities soon obliged him again to assemble them ; 
and by some popular acts he paved the way for the session. 
But ail his efforts were in vain. The disgust of the Commons 
was fixed in foundations too deep to be easily removed. They 
began with applications for a general fast ; by which they 
intimated that the nation was in a very calamitous condition : 
they addressed against the king’s guards, which they repre- 
sented as dangerous to liberty, and even as illegal, since they 
never had yet received the sanction of parliament ; they took 
some steps towards estabUshing a new and more rigoroiis 
test against popery: and, what chiefiy alarmed the comt, 
they made an attack on the members of the cabal, to whoso 
pernicious counsels they imputed all their present grievances. 
Clifford was dead ; Shaftesbury had made his peace with the 
country party, and was become their leader: Buckingham 
was endeavouring to imitate Shaftesbury ; but his iiitontiuiis 
were as yet known to very few. A motion was therefore 
made in the House of Commons for his impeachment : ho 
desired to be heard at the bar ; but expressed himself in ko 
confused and ambiguous a manner, as gave little satisfactiou. 
He was required to answer precisely to certain queries which 
they proposed to him. These regarded all the aiticlus of 
misconduct above mentioned ; and, among the rest, the fol- 
lowing query seems remarkable : “ By whoso advice was llio 
army brought up to overawe the debates and resolutions of 
the House of Commons ? ” — This shows to what length the 
suspicions of the House were at that time carried. Bucking- 
ham, in all his answers, endeavoured to exculpate himself 
and to load Arlington. He succeeded not in the former 
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intention : the Commons voted an address for his removal. 
But Arlin gton, who was on many accounts obnozious to the 
House, was attacked. Articles were drawn up against him, 
though the inmeachment was never prosecuted. 

The king plainly saw that he could expect no supply from 
the Commons for carrying on a war so odious to them. He 
resolved, therefore, to make a separate peace with the Dutch, 
on the terms which they had proposed, tlirough the channel 
of the Spanish ambassador. With a cordiality which, in the 
present deposition on both sides, was probably but affected, 
W which was obliging, he asked advice of the Parliament. 
The Parliament unanimously conemred, both in thanks for 
his gracious condescension, and in their advice for peaoe with 
peace. Peace was accordingly concluded. The ho- HoUbimi. 
nour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the most exten- 
sive terms : a regulation of trade was agreed to : all posses- 
sions were restored to the same condition as before the war : 
the English planters in Sminam were allowed to remove at 
pleasure ; and the states agreed to pay to the king the sum 
of eight hundred thousand patacoons, near three hundred 
thousand poiuids. Four days after tlie Parliament _ . 
was prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, 
to the great joy of the people. Spain had declared that she 
could no longer remain neuter, if hostilities were continued 
against Holland ; and a sensible decay of trade was foreseen, 
in case a rupture sliould ensue wiih that kin^om. The 
prospect of this loss contributed very much to increase the 
national aversion to the present war, and to enliven the joy 
for its conclusion. 

There was in the French service a great body of English, 
to the number of ten thousand men, who hod actiuired ho- 
nour in every action, and had greatly contributed to the 
successes of Lewis. These troops, Charles said, ho was Ijound 
by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himself to tlie states 
by a secret article, not to allow them to bo recruited. His 
partiality to Franco prevented a stiict execution of this en- 
gagement. 


VOL. V. 
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CHAPTEE LXVI. 

SCBQDICBS OF THB OaBAL,” — REB fONSTRAlirGEIB OF SlB WlLLEAH ThIBSFLB* “ OaICFAIOK OF 

1674. — A PaBLUHITOT, — PA flSIVB OBEDUIIifOB. — A PlBMAMIINT. — OaMPAION OF 

1675. — OoKOSEBB OF NEUBaOBH. — GaMPAISN of 1676. — TTlirQBBnilN OOKtmOT OF •SBB 
Keno, — A pAKTiiAJrawT. — Campaign of 1677. — Pabmament’s Hihtbubi of the EinG; 
— Marri asb of the Pbinoe of Obakge with the Ladt Mart. — Plan of Peace. — 
NBGOTIATIONa — CAMPAIGN OF 1678. — NSGOTIATIONfl. -f PBAOB OF KiMBQUEN. — 

Staxb of Affaibb in Scotland. 

If we consider the projects of the famous cahal, it will appear 
1074, hard to determine whether the end which those mi- 
Bisters pursued were more blamable and pernicious, 
, ’ . means by which they were to affect it more 

impolitic and imprudent. Though they might talk only of 
recovering or fixing the hiug’s authority,, their intention 
could be no other than that of making him absolute : siucB it 
was not possible to regain nor maintain, in opposition to the 

{ Deople, any of those powers of the crown abolished by late 
aw or custom, without subduing the people, and rendering 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontrollable. Against such 
a scheme they might foresee that every part of the nation 
would declare themselves, not only the old parliamentary 
faction, which, though they kept not iu a body, were stiU 
numerous ; but even the greatest royalists, who were indeed 
attached to monarchy, but defiired to see it limited and 
restrained by law. It had appeared, that the present Parlia- 
ment, though elected during the meatest. prevalence of the 
royal parly, wa-s yet tenacious oi popular privileges, and 
retained a considerable jealousy of the crown, even l^fo3fe 
they had received any just ground of suspicion. The guards, 
therefore, tt^ether with a small army, new levied and undie- 
cipliued, and composed too of Englishmen, were almost the 
only domestic resources which the king could depend on in 
the prosecution of these dangerous counsels. 

The assistance of the French king was, no doubt, deemed, 
by the cabal, a considerable support in the schemes which 
they were forming ; but it is not easily conceived, that they 
, could imagine themselves capable of directing and employing 
an associate of so domineering a character. They ought 
justly to have suspected that it would be the sole intention 
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of Lewis, as it evidently was his interest, to raise incnrable 
jealousies between the king and his people ; and that he saw 
how much a steady uniform government in this island, whe- 
ther free or absolute, would form invincible barriers to his 
ambition. Should his assistance be demanded ; if he sent a 
small supply, it would serve o^y to enrage the people, and 
render the breach altogether irreparable *, if he furnished 
a great force, sufficient to subdue the nation, there was little 
reason to trust his generosity, with regard to the use which 
he would make of this advantage. 

In aU its other parts, the plan of the cabal, it must be con- 
fessed, appears equally absurd and incongruous. If the war 
with Holland.w:ere attended with great success, and involved 
the subjec^bn of the republic ; such an accession of force 
must fail to Lewis, not to Charles : and what hopes afterwards 
of resisting by the greatest unanimity so mighiy a monarch ! 
how dangerous, or rather how ruinous, to depend upon his 
assistance against domestic discontents ! If the Dutch, by 
their own vigour, and the assistance of allies, were able to 
defend themselves, and could bring the war to an equality, 
the French arms would be so employed abroad, that no con- 
siderable reinforcement could thence be expected to second 
the king’s enterprises in England. And might not the pro- 
ject of overawing or subduing the people be esteemed, of 
itself, sufficiently odious, without the a^ravation of sacsri- 
£cing that' state, which they regarded as their best ally, and 
with which, on many accounts, they were desirous of main- 
taining the greatest concord and stnctest confederacy ? 

Whatever views might likewise be entertained of pro- 
moting by these measures the Catholic religion ; they could 
only tend to render all the other schemes abortive, and make 
them ffiU with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The 
Catholic relmon, indeed, where it is established, is better 
fitted than the Frotestant for supporting an absolute mo- 
narchy ; but would any man have thought of it as the means 
of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it was 
more detested than even slavery itself. 

^ It must be allowed, that the difficulties, and even inoon- 
sistencies, attending the schemes of the cabal, are so 
numerous and obvious, that one feels at first an inclination 
to dbny the reality of those schemes, and to suppose them 
enriroly the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the utter 
impossibility of accounting, by any other hypothesis, for 

-Q 2 
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those strange measures embraced by tbe court, as well as 
for tbe numerous circumstances wmcb accompanied them, 
obliges us to acknowledge (though there remams no direct 
evidence of it *) that a formal plan was laid for changing the 
religion, and subverting the constitution of England, and 
that the king and the ministry were in reality conspirators 
against the people. What is most probable in human affairs 
is not always true ; and a very mmute circumstance, over- 
looked in our speculations, serves often to explain events, 
which may seem the most surprising and unaccountable. 
Though me king .possessed penetration and a sound judg- 


^ Since tha pubUcation o£ this History, the author has had oocaaion to see the most 
direct end poaitiv’c evidance of this oonspuaoy Fiom the mhamty aud oandinir of the 
principal of the BootcJi college at Fons^ ^ was admitted to penijae Jamas the Seooud's 
Momons, kept thoie. They amount to BevaiaL volnmea of sn^l faho, all wnt with that 
prince’s own bund, and compiohendiug the remaikable incidantu of his lifa, liom lua 
early youth till neai the tima of his death His account of the Fianoh olhanao is os 
follows the mtention of the kmg oad duke was ohieidy to ohange the religion of England, 
which they deemed an easy undertaking, hecauso of tiie great piopensity, os theyjmiaginod, 
of the cavaliers and church poity to popery . tho tiaaty witii Lewis was concluded at 
YorsojllBS m the and of 16611, oi hoepuung of 1670* by Lord Aiundel of Waidoui» whom 
no hiatoLian mantums as having bad any hand in these tiansactionB. The puiport at it 
was, that Lewis was to give Charles two hundred thousand pounds a year, in quarterly 
paymants, in urdei to enable him to settle the Catholic ruhgiun in England , and he wua 
also to supply him with on army of sa thousand mon m Ciise of any lubuneotion. Wiiun 
tliat wmk was ihiished, England was to jom with Fiance m moJbng war upon Holland, 
In cose of suacesB, Lewis was to have tho inland provmoes , tbe Pimce of Oiaiigu, Hoi* 
laiid'm sovQicigiLty; «uid Ghiulos, Sluys, tho Bulla, Walohcieii, with tho rest uf the seo" 
ports as &r as MaesLuid Sluys. The king’s piojoct was fiist to olfeot tho change of 
loligion m England, hut the Dndhess of Oile^, in tho mterview at Dover, persuaded 
him to begin with tiio Dutch wai, contioiy to the lemonstranccs of the Duke of IToik, who 
insisted that Lewis, attm seivmg Jus own puiposos, would no longer tiouble himself about 
England. Tho duke makos no montion of uny design to londei the king abaoluto; but 
that was, no doubt, impliod m tho other piojcct, which was to be cffiiotad enUioly by royal 
authority. The king was so zealous a papisi that he wopt for joy when he saw tliu pios- 
peot of le-unitmg his kingdom to tho Catholic ohuroh. 

Sir John DoL^mpLe has suico published some other cuiions parUonlars wilh legnid to 
this tieaty. Wo mid that it was conaoried iind signed with the pimty tduiio of four 
popish Gotms^OTB of tho king's, Arlington, Aiund^ Oliffind, and Sir Bioliaid Dealing. 
The seci'et was kept &om Buedangha^ Ashley, and Laudeidule. In order to angago 
them to take port in it, a vary refiuad and a voiy muon aitidce was ihllen upon by the 
king. After the secret oondusinn and signatoio ot the tionty, tho king pretended to those 
three minislars, that ho wished to have a tieaty of oUidiiod with Fianoo for mutual 
support, and for a Dutch wui ; and whan yunous pretended obstoolos and dillioultics were 
surmounted, a sham treaty was conolnded with their consent and approbation, CMintoining 
Bvoiy ortiole of tlie foimer real tieaty, oxcopt that of the king's change uf leligion. 
However, there was vutimUy involvoil, oven m this hcaty, the osBunirnff of absolute 
goveunment in England : for tho support of Fionch troops, and a war with Holland, so 
oontiory to the intaiests and inolmatiims of his people, could mean nothing olso. Duo 
cannot sufficiently odmue tho absolute wont of oommon sensu wldch aiJpaius thioughout 
the whole of tluB oilminol trausoctiou. Foi if popery was so much the objeot of niitionul 
honor, that even the king's thieo minibiers, Buckingham, Ashluy, and LuuderduLc, and 
such piofligate ones too, aither would not or durst nut loocivo it, what hopos could lie 
eutcitian of foioing the nation into that communion? Considering tho state of the 
kingdom, fhll of vcteiun und zoulous SLildieis, bred during tho civil wais» it is prubaldo 
that he hod not kept the crown two months aftei a docbration so wild and exiiavugout, 
was piobably tho reason why the King of France and the Fronoh minibtcars always 
dissuodad Jbun £i om taking off the mask, tiU tbe successes of tho Dutch war should roudur 
that measure prudent and praokoable. 
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ment, his capacity was chiefly fitted for smaller matters,’* and 
the ordinary occurrences of Hfe; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to distant consequences, or to 
digest and adjust any plan of political operations. As he 
scarcely ever thought twice on any one subject, every ap- 
pearance of advantage was apt to seduce him ; and when 
he found his way obstructed by unlooked-for difficulties, he 
readily turned aside into the first path, where he expected 
more to gratify the natural indolence of his disposition. To 
this versatiHfy or pliancy of genius, he himself was inclined 
to trust ; and he thought, that after trying an experiment 
for enlarging his authority, and altering the national reli- 
gion, he could easily, if it failed, return into the ordinary 
channel of government. But the suspicions of the people, 
though they burst not forth at once, were by this attempt 
rendered altogether incurable ; and the more they reflected 
on the circumstances attending it, the more resentment and 
jealoui^ were they apt to entertain. They observed, that 
the king never had any favourite; that lie was never 
governed by his ministers, scarcely oven by his mistresses, 
and that he himself was tlie chief spring of all public 
counsels. Whatever appoai’anco, therefore, of a change 
might be assiimed, they still suspected, that the same pro- 
ject was secretly in agitation; and they doomed no^ pre- 
caution too great to secure tlicm against the pernicious 
consequences of such measures. 

The king, sensible of this jealousy, was inclined thence- 
forth not h) trust his people, of whom he liad oven before 
entertained a great diflidonce ; and, though obliged to make 
a separate peace, he still kept up connexions with tho French 
monarch. He apologized for deserting his ally, by repre- 
senting to him all the real undisscmblcd dilficultios under 
which he laboured ; and Lewis, with the greatest complai- 
sance and good humour, admitted the validity of his excuses. 
Tho duke likewise, conscious that Ids principles and conduct 
had rendered him still more obnoxious to the people, main- 
tained on his own account a separate correspondence with 
the French court, and entered into particular connexions 
with Lewis, which those princes dignified with tho name of 
friendship. The duke had only in view to secure his suc- 
cession, and favour the Catholics ; and it must bo ^know- 
ledged to his praise, that though his schemes wore, in some 

^ Duko of Buokingliftm's chiutictor of Kmg OLturloa XL 
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particulars, dangerous to the people, they gave the king no 
just ground of j'ealousy. A dutiful suhject, and an affec- 
tionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct than 
obedience ; and the same unlimited submission, which aftei> 
wards, when king, he exacted of his people, he was ever 
willing, before he ascended the throne, to pay to his 
sovereign. 

As &e king was at peace with all the world, and almost 
the only prince in Emope placed in that agi‘eeable situation, 
he thought proper to oW his mediation to the contending 
powers, in order to compose their differences. Prance, 
willing to negotiate under so favourable a mediator, readily 
accepted of Charles’s offer ; but it was apprehended, that, for 
a like reason, the allies would be inclined to refuse it. In 
order to give a sanction to his new measures, the king 
Bamon- invited Temple from his retreat, and appointed 
of ambassador to the states. That wise minister, 
Tampie. reflecting on the tmhappy issue of his former under- 
takings, and the fatal turn of counsels which had occa- 
sioned it, resolved, before he embarked anew, to acquaint 
himself, as far as possible, with the real intentions of the 
king, in those popular measures which he seemed again to 
have adopted. After blanoing the dangerous schemes of 
the cabal, which Charles was desirous to excuse, he told 
his majesty very plainly, that he would find it extremely 
difficult, ii not absolutely impossible, to introduce into 
England the same system of government and religion 
which was established in France : that the universal bent 
of the nation was against both; and it required ages to 
change the genius and sentiments of a people : that many 
who were at bottom indifferent in matters of religion, 
would yet oppose aU alterations on that head; because 
they considered that nothing but force of arms could sub- 
due the reluctance of the people against popery; after 
which they knew there could be no securify for civil 
liberty : that in France, every circumstance had long been 
adjusted to that system of government, and tended to its 
esteblishment and support : that the commonalty, being 
poor and dispirited, were of no account ; the nobility, en- 
gaged by the prospect or possession of numerous offices, 
civil and military, were entirely attached to the court; 
tlie ecclesiastics, retained by like motives, added the sanc- 
tion of religion to the principles of civil policy: that m 
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England a great part of the landed property belonged 
either to the yeomanry or middling gentry; the king had 
few offices to bestow ; and could not himself even subsist, 
much less maintain an army, except by the voluntary sup- 
plies of his Parliament : that if he had an army on foot, yet, 
if composed of Englishmen, they would never be prevailed 
on to promote ends which the people so much, feared and 
hated : that the Boman Catholics in England were not the 
hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two- 
hundredth ; and it seemed against all common sense to hope, 
by one part, to govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary 
sentiments and dispositions ; and that foreign troops, if few, 
would tend only to inflame hatred and discontent ; and how 
to raise and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was 
very difficult to imagine. To these reasonings Temple added 
the authority of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom he knew 
the In’ng had entertained a great esteem. “ A Icing of Eng- 
land,” said Gourville, “ who will be tlie man of Ms is 

the greatest king in the world : but if ho will be any thing 
more, he is notliing at all.” The king heard, at flrst, this 
discourse with some impatieuce ; but being a dexterous dis- 
sembler, ho seemed moved at last, and, laying his hand on 
Temple’s, said, witli an appearing cordiality, “ And I will be 
the man of my people.” 

Temple, when ho wont abroad, soon found that the scheme 
of mediating peace was likely to prove abortive. The 
allies, besides their jealousy of the king’s mediation, ex- 
pressed a great ardour for the continuance of war. Holland 
had stipuUitod with Spain never to come to an accommoda- 
tion, till all tilings in Flanders were restored to the condition 
in which they had been left by the Pyrenean treaty. The 
emperor had high pretensions in Alsace ; and as the greater 
part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped that 
Fhance, so much overmatched in force, would soon bo obliged 
to submit to the terms demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, 
oppressed by heavy taxes, as well as checked in their com- 
merce, were desirous of peace ; and had few or no claims of 
their own to retard it : tmt they could not, in gratitude, or 
even in good policy, abandon allies to whoso protection they 
had so lately been indebted for their safety. The Prince of 
Orange likewise, who had great influence in tlieir councils, 
was all on fire for military ffiino, and was well pleased to bo 
at the head of armies, from which such mighty successes' 
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were expected. Under various pretences, lie eluded, during 
the whole campaign, the meeting with Temple ; and afber 
the troops were sent into winter quarters, he told that 
minister, in his first audience, that till greater impression 
were made on France, reasonable terms could not be hoped 
for ; and it were therefore vain to negotiate. 

The success of the canmaign had not answered expectation. 
Campaign The Prince of Orange, with a superior army, was 
of 1674 . opposed in Flanders to the Prince of Conde, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the 
frontier was then very feeble. After long endeavouring, 
though in vain, to bring Conde to a battle, he rashly exposed, 
at Senefie, a wing of his army ; and that active prince failed 
not at once to see and to seize the advantage. But this im- 
prudence of the Prince of Orange was amply compensated 
by his behaviour in that obstinate and bloody action which 
ensued. He rallied his dismayed troops ; he led them to the 
charge ; he pushed the veteran and martial troops of France ; 
and he obliged the Prince of Conde, notwithstanding his age 
and character, to exert greater efifo:^, and to risk his person 
more than in any action, where, even during the heat of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After sunset, the action ‘ 
was continued by the light of the moon ; and it was darkness 
at last, not the weariness of the combatants, which put an 
end to the contest, and left the victory undecided. “ The 
Prince of Orange,” said Cond^, with candour and generosity, 
“ h^ acted in everything like an old captain, except ven- 
turing his life too like a young soldier.” Oudenarde was 
afterwards invested by the Prince of Orange ; but he was 
obliged, by the imperial and Spanish gener^ to raise the 
si^e on the approach of the enemy. He afterwards bo- 
sieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of winter, the. 
allied annies broke up, with great discontents and complaints 
on all sides. 

The allies were not more successful in other places. Lewis, 
in a few weeks, reconquered Franche-comtd. In Alsace, 
Tmenne displayed, agai^ a much superior enemy, all that 
military skill which had long rendered him the most re- 
nowned captain of his age and nation. By a sudden and 
forced march, he attacked and beat at flintMiftiTn the Duke 
of Lorrain, and Oaprara, general of the imperialists. Seventy 
thousand Germans poured into Alsace, and took up their 
quartera in that, province. Turenne, who had retired into 
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Lorrain, returned imexpectedly upon them. He attacked 
and defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhausen. He dhased 
from Colmar the Elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded 
the German troops. He gained a new advantage at Turk- 
heim; and having dislodged all the allies, he obliged them 
to repass the Rmne, full of shame for their multiplied 
defeats, and still more of anger and complaints against each 
other. 

In England all these events were considered by the people 
with great anxiety and concern ; though the king and nis 
ministers affected great indifference with regard to them. 
Considerable alterations were about this time made in the 
English ministry. Buckingham was dismissed, who had long, 
by nis wit and entertaining humour, possessed the king’s 
favour. Arlington, now chamberlain, and Danby, the trea- 
surer, possessed chiefly the king’s confidence. Great hatred 
and jealousy took place between these ministers ; and pub- 
lic amiirs were somewhat disturbed by their quarrels. But 
Danby daily gained ground with Ins master : and Arlington 
declined in the same proportion. Danby was a frugal 
minister ; and, by his a])plication and indusfry, ho brought 
the revenue into tolerable order. lie endeavoured so to con- 
duct himself as to give offence to no party ; and the conse- 
quence was, that he was able entirely to please none. Ho 
was a declared enemy to the French alliance ; but never pos- 
sessed authority enough to overcome the prepossessions 
which the king and the duke retained towarcb it. It must 
be ascribed to the prevalence of that interest, aided by 
money remitted from Paris, that the Parliament was 1075. 
assembled so late this year ; lest they should attempt 
to engage the king in measures against Franco, during tlio 
ensuing campaign. They mot not till the approiich of 
Bummor." 

Every step taken by the Commons discovered that ill- 
humour and jealousy to which the late open measures a iwia. 
of the king, and his present secret attacTuuents, gave 
but too just foundation. They drew up a now bill against 
popery, and resolved to insert in it many severe clauses for 
the detection and prosecution of priests. Tliey presented 
addresses a second time against Lauderdale ; and when tlie 

« ThiB yenr, rm tho 25th of Hoioh, died Xloruy Oromwoll, Booond son of Iho proioctorp 
in tho f(irty-H0744ntli yrnir of Iuh ngo. llo had livpd iiiiiiioIohUkI m a itrivulu HtttUon, ovor 
sinuo the kmg'e loBloratiuu, vrhloh ho lothor iuvom'ud Uioju upposotL 
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king’s answer was not satis&,cto]y, they seemed still deter- 
mined to persevere in their applications. An accusation was 
moved against Danhy; but, upon examining the several 
articles, it was not found to contain any just reasons of a 

E rosecution ; and was therefore dropped. They applied to the 
ing for recalling his troops from me French service ; and 
as he only pronaised that they should not be recruited, they 
appeared to be much dissatisfied with the answer. A bill 
was brought in, making it treason to levy money without 
authority of Parliament : another, vacating the seats of such 
members as accepted of ofSces : another, to secure the pen- 
Bonal liberty of the subject, and to prevent sendmg any 
person prisoner beyond sea. 

That the court party might not be idle during these at* 
FkuiTe tacks, a bill for a new test was introduced into the 
obedience. House of Peers by the Earl of Lindsey. All mem- 
bers of either House, and aU who possessed any ofSce, were 
by this bill required to swear, that it was not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the king ; 
that they abhorred the traitorous position ol taking arms by 
his authority a^inst his person, or against those who were 
commissioned by him ; and that they will not at any tirnn 
endeavour the alteration of the Protestant religion, or of the 
established government either in church or state. 

Hreat opposition was made to this bill ; as might be ex- 
pected from the present disposition of the nation. During 
seventeen days the debates were carried on with much zeal ; 
andaU the reason and learning of both parties were di^layed 
on the occasion. The question, indeed, with regard to re- 
sistance, was a point which entered into the controversies of 
the old parties, cavalier and roundhead ; as it made an essen- 
tial part of the present disputes between court and country. 
Few neuters were found in the nation : but among such as 
could maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed senti- 
ments wide of those which were adopted by either party. 
Such persons thought, that all general, speculative dedara- 
tions of tiie legislature, either for or against resistance, were 
equally impolitic, and could serve to no other purpose, than 
to signalize in their turn the triumph of one faction over 
another : that the simplicity retained in the ancient laws of 
England, as well as in the laws of every other country, 
ou^t still to be preserved, and was best calculated to pre- 
vent the extremes on either side ; tliat the absolute exclu- 
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sion of resistance, in all possible cases, was founded on false 
principles: its express admission might be attended with 
dcmg&rous consequences ; and there was no necessity for ex- 
posing the public to either inconvenience : that if a dioice 
must necessarily be made in the case, the preference of 
utility to truth in public institutions was apparent ; nor 
could the supposition of resistance beforeliand, and in 
general terms, be safely admitted- in any government : that 
even in mixed monarchios, where that supposition seemed 
most requisite, it was yet entirely superfluous ; siuco no man, 
on the approach of extraordinary necessity, could be at a 
loss, though not directed by legal declarations, to find the 
proper remedy : that even those wlio might, at a distance, 
and by scholastic reasoning, exclude all resistance, would yet 
hearken to the voice of nature ; when evident ruin, botli to 
themselves and to the public, must attend a strict adherence 
to their pretended principles : that the question, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the 
legislature, was, even among piivate reasoners, somewhat 
frivolous, and little bettor than a dispute of words : that tlio 
one party could not protend that rcHistance ought over to 
become a familiar practice ; tlie other would surely have 
recourse to it in great extremities : and thus the dilforeuco 
could oidy turn on tlie dofp-oes of danger or oppression, 
which would warrant this iiTOgular remedy: a difference 
which, in a general q^iestion, it was impossible, by any lan- 
guage, precisely to fix or determine. 

There were many otlier absurdities in this test, partic\ilarly 
that of binding men by oatli not to alter the government 
either in church or state ; since all liuraan institutions are 
h'ablo to abuse, and require continual amendments, whicli 
are, in reality, so many alterations. It is not indued possible 
to make a law which does not innovate, more or less, iii the 
government. These difficulties produced such obstructions 
to the bill, that it was carried only by two voices in tlie 
House of Peers. All the popish lords, headed by the Earl 
of Bristol, voted against it. It was sent down to tlie House 
of Commons, whore it was likely to undergo a scrutiny still 
more severe. 


But a quarrel, which happened between tlie two Houses, 
prevented the passing of every bill projected during the 
present session. One l)r. Shirley, being oast in a lawsuit 
before chancery ag-ainst Sii- John Fag, a member of the 
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Hotise of Commons, preferred a petition of appeal to the 
House of Peers. The Lords received it, and summoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the Lower 
House, who espoused his cause. They not only maintained, 
that no member of their House could be summoned before 
the Peers : they also asserted, that the Upper House could 
receive no appeals &om any court of equity ; a pretension 
which es:tremely retrenched the jurisdiction of the Peers, and 
which was contrary to the practice that hadprevailed during 
this whole century. The Commons send Shirley to prison ; 
the Lords assert their powers. Conferences are tried ; but 
no accommodation ensues. Four lawyers are sent to the 
Tower by the Commons, for transgressing the orders of 
the House, and pleading in this cause before the Peers. The 
Peers denominate this arbitrary commitment a breach of the 
great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to 
release the prisoners: he declines obedience: they apply 
to the king, and desire him to punish the lieutenant for his 
contempt. The king summons both Houses ; exhorts them 
to unanimiiy ; and mfoims them that the present quarrel 
had arisen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, 
who expected by that means to force a dissolution of the 
Parliament: his advice has no effect: the Commons con- 
8Ui Jane. violent as ever ; and the king, finding that 

no business could be finished, at last prorogued the 
Parliament. 

When the Parliament was again assembled, there appeared 
ock 18 . ^ ^^7 respect a change in the dispositions of 

APerihr either House. The king desired supphes, as well 
for the building of ships, as for taking off anticipa- 
tions which lay upon his revenue. He even confessed, that 
he had not been altogether so frugal as he might have been, 
and as he resolved to be for the future ; though he asserted, 
that, to his great satisfaction, he had foimd his expenses by 
no means so exorbitant as some had represented them. The 
Commons took into consideration the subject of supply. 
They voted three hundred thousand pounds for the building 
of ^ps ; but they appropriated the sum by very strict 
clauses. They passed a resolution not to grant any supply 
for taking off the anticipations of the revenue.^ This vote 

* Several historiaiui have affirmed, that tiio Oommoim ibund, this BeBsion, upon inquiry* 
that the kmg*a roveuuo was 1,600,000 pounds a vofur, and that tibio necessary nxponso wns 
hut 700,000 pounds ; and have appealed to the jDUiuals for a pioof. But there is not the 
kast appearance of this m the Journals, and the foot is unposbihlob 
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■was carried, in a full House, by a majorily of four only ; so 
nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel was revived, 
to which Dr. Shirley’s cause had given occasion. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commons discovered the same violence as 
during the last session. A motion was made in the House of 
Peers, but rejected, for addressing the king to dissolve the 
present Parliament. The king contented himself with pro- 
roguing them to a very long term. Whether these quarrels 
between the Houses arose from contrivance or accident was 
not certainly known. Each party might, according 
to their different views, esteem themselves either 
gainers or losers by them. The court might desire to 
obstruct aU attacks from the Commons, by ^ving thorn other 
employment. The country party might desire the dissolu- 
tion of a Parliament, which, notwithstanding all disgusts, 
still contained too many royalists, ever to serve all the pur- 
poses of the malecontents. 

Soon after the prorogation, there passed an incident, 
which in itself is tiivial, but tends strongly to mark the 
genius of the English government, and of Charles’s adminis- 
tration during this period. The liberty of tho constitution, 
and the variety as well as violence of the parties, had be- 
gotten a propensity for political conversation ; and as tho 
coffee-houses m paiticular wore tho scones whei'e the conduct 
of the king and the ministry was canvassed with great free- 
dom, a proclamation was issued to suppress these places of 
rendezvous. Such an act of power, during former reigns, 
would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative ; and 
before the accession of the House of Stuart, no scruple would 
have been entertained with regard to that exorcise of autho- 
rily. But Charles,, finding doubts to arise upon his procla- 
mation, had recourse to tlie judges, who supinied him with a 
chicane, and that too a. frivolous one, by which ho might 
justify Ids proceedings. Tho law, wliich settled tho excise, 
enacted, that licences for retailing liquors miglit bo refused 
to such as could not find security for payment of tlie duties. 
But coffee was not a liquor subjected to excise ; and even 
this power of refusing licences was very limited, and could 
not reasonably be exteudod beyond tho intention of tho act. 
The king, therefore, observing the people to be much dis- 
satisfied, yielded to a petition of tlie ooffco-menj who pro- 
mised for the future to restrain all seditious discourse in 
their houses ; and the proclamation was recalled;. 
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This campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates 
r!.n.pnen thou unj other during the whole war. The French 
of ift75. took the field in Flanders with a numerous army ; 
and Lewis himself served as a volunteer under the Prince of 
Conde. But, notwithstanding his great pr^arations, he 
could gain no advantages hut the taking of Huy and Lim- 
hourg, places of small consequence. The Prince of Orange, 
with a considerable army, opposed him in all his motions ; 
and neither side was willing, without a visible advantage, to 
hazard a general action, which might be attended either with 
the entire loss of Flanders on the one hand, or the invasion 
of France on the other. Lewis, tired of so inactive a cam- 
paign, returned to Versailles ; and the whole summer passed 
in the Low Countries without any memorable event. 

Turenne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in opposition to 
his great rival Montecuculi, general of the imperialists. The 
object of the latter was to pass the Rhine, to penetrate into 
Alsace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 
these provinces : the aim of the former was to guard the 
French frontiers, and to disappoint all the schemes of his 
enemy. The most consunomate skill was displayed on both 
sides ; and if any superiority appeared in Turenne’s conduct, 
it was chiefly ascribed to his greater vigour of body, by 
which he was enabled to inspect all the posts in person, and 
could on the spot take the justest measru'es for the execution 
of his designs. By posting himself on the German side of 
the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from passing that 
river : he had also laid his plan in so masterly a maimer, 
that, in a few days, he must have obliged the Germans to 
decamp, and have ^ined a considerable advantage over 
them ; when a period was put to his life, by a random shot, 
which struck him on the breast as he was taking a view of 
the enemy. The consternation of his army was inoxpres* 
sihle. The French troops, who, a moment before, wore 
assured of victory, now considered themselves as entirely 
vanquished ; and the Gormans, who would have been glad 
to compound for a safe retreat, expected no less than the 
total destruction of their enemy. But De Lorges, nephew 
to Turenne, succeeded him in tile command, and possessed a 

g reat share of the genius and capacity of his predecessor. 

y his skilful operations the French were enabled to repass 
the Rhine without considerable loss ; and thia retreat was 
deemed equally glorious with the greatest victory. The 
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valour of fhe English troops, who were placed in the rear, 
greatly contributed to save the French army. They had 
been seized with the same passion as the native troops of 
France for their brave general, and fought with ardour to 
revenge his death on me Germans. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, then Captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments 
of that art, which he afterwards practised witli such &tal 
success against France. 

The Prince of Cond6 left the army in Flanders tmder the 
command of Luxembourg ; and caiTying with him a con- 
siderable reinforcement, succeeded to Turenno’s command. 
He defended Alsace from the Germans, who had passed the 
Hhine, and invaded that provinco. He obliged them first to 
raise ihe siege of Hagenau, tlien that of Saberue. He eluded 
all their attempts to bring him to a battle ; and, having 
dexterously prevented them from establishing themselves in 
Alsace, he forced them, notwithstanding their superiority of 
numbers, to repass the Ehino, and to take up thoir winter- 
quarters in their own country. 

After the death of Turenne, a detachment of Uie German 
army was sent to the siege of Treves : an onfcorpriso in which 
the imperialists, the Spaniards, the Palatine, the Duke of 
Lorraine, and many other princes, passionately concun*ed. 
The project was well concerted, andT executed with vigour. 
Maresclial Crequi, on the other hand, collected an army, and 
advanced with a view of forcing the Germans to raise the 
siege. They left a detachment to guard thoir linos, and, 
under the command of die Dukes of ZoU and Osnaburgh, 
marched in quest of the enemy. At Oonsarbric, they fell un- 
expectedly, and with superior numbers, on Orequi, and put 
him to rout. He escaped with four attendants only ; and 
throwing himself into Troves, resolved, by a vigorous de- 
fence, to make atonement for lus former en-or or misfortune. 
The garrison was brave, but not abandoned to that total des- 
pair by which their governor was actuated. They mutinied 
against his obstinacy ; capitulated for themselves ; and, be- 
cause ho refused to sign the capitulation, they doLivorod 
him a prisoner into the hands of the enemy. 

It is remarkable tliat this defeat, given to Orequi, is almost 
the only one which the French received at land, from Rocroi 
to Blenheim, during the course of above sixty years ; and 
these too full of Inoody wars against potent and martial 
enemies : thoir victories almost equal the number of years 
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during that period. Such was the -vigour and good conduct 
of that monarchy! And such too were the resources and 
refined policy of the other European nations, by which they 
were enabled to repair their losses, and stiU to confine that 
mighty power nearly within its ancient limits 1 A fifth part 
of these victories would have sufficed, in another period to 
have given to France the empire of Europe. 

The Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large 
subsidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the territories 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. That elector, 

{ 'oined bj some imperiafists from Silesia, fdl upon them with 
)ravery and success. He soon obliged them to evacuate his 
part of that coun^, and he pursued them into their o-wn. 
He had an interview with the King of Denmark, who had 
now joined the confederates, and resolved to declare war 
against Sweden. These princes concerted measures for 
pushing the victory. 

To all these misfortunes against foreign enemies were 
added some domestic insurrections of the common people, in 
1676 Q-iiiettne and Britany. Though soon suppressed, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The 
only advantage gained by the French was at sea. Messina 
in Sicily had revolted ; and a fleet under the Duke de 
Yivonne was despatched to support the rebels. The Dutch 
had sent a sq[uadron to assist the^ Spaniards. A battle en- 
sued, where De Euyter was killed. This event alone was 
thought equivalent to a victory. 

The French, who,, twelve years before, had scarcely a ship 
of war in any of their harbours, had raised themselves, by 
means of perseverance and policy, to be in their present 
force, though not in their resources, the first maritime 
power in Europe. The Dutch, while in> alliance with thorn 
against England, had supplied them -with several vessels, 
and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art or 
ship-building. The English next, when in alliance -with 
them against Holland, instructed them in the method of 
fighting their ships, and of preserving order in naval en- 
gagements. Lewis availed himself of every opportunily to 
aggrandize his people, while Charles, sunk in mdolence and 
pleasure, neglected all the noble arts of government; or 
if at any time he roused himself from his lethargy, that 
industry, by reason of the unhappy projects which he em- 
braced, was often more pernicious to ue public than his 
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inactivity itself. He was as anxions to promote the naval 
power of France, as if tlie safety of his crown had depended 
on it ; and many of the plans executed in that kingdom 
were first, it is said,® digested and corrected by him. 

The successes of the allies had been considerable the last 
campaign ; but the Spaniards and imperialists well cqngrcsa 
knew that France was not yet sufficiently broken, ofUime- 
nor willing to submit to the terms which they resolved 
to impose upon her. Though they could not refuse the king’s 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at last 
fixed on as the place of congress ; yet, under one pretence or 
other, they still delayed sending their ambassadors, and no 
progress was made in the negotiation. Lord Berkeley, Sir 
William Temple, and Sir Lionel .Jenkins, were the English 
ministers at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for 
peace, soon appeared: Lewis, who hoped to divide the 
allies, and who knew that he hiinselt could neither be 
seduced nor forced intO' a disadvantageous peace, sent ambas- 
sadors. The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty what 
they had lost by arms, were also forward to negotiate. But 
as these powers could not proceed of themselves to settle 
terms, the congress, liitherto, served merely as an amuse- 
ment to the public. 

It was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences 
among the negotiators, that tho articles of peace cnmimign 
were to be determined. Tho Spanish towns, ill 
fortified, and worse defondod, made but a feeble resistance to 
Lewis, who, by laying u]i magaainos during the winter, was 
able to take tho field early in the spring, before tho forage 
could be fouiid iu the open country. In tho mouth of April 
he laid siege to Condo, and took it by stonn iir four days. 
Having sent tho Duke of Orleans to besiege Bouchaino, a 
small but important Ibrtross, ho posted himself so advanta- 
geously witli his main army, as to hinder the confederates 
Irom relieving it, or fighting without disadvantago. The 
Prince of Orange, in spite of tho diflicultios of the season, 
and the want of provisions, came in sight of tho French 
army ; but his industry served to no other purpose than to 
render him spectator of tho surrender of Bouchaino. Both 
armies stood in awo of each other, and wore unwilling to 
hazard an action, wliich might be attended with the most 
important consequences. Lewis, though ho wanted not per- 

* 'Wdwood. Baruui. C6ko. 
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sonal courage, was little enterprising in the field ; and being 
resolved this campaign to rest contented with the advantages 
which he had so early obtained, he thought j)roper to 
entrust his army to Mareschal Schomherg, and retired him- 
self to Tersailles. After his departure, the Prince of 
Orange laid siege to Maestricht ; but meeting with an ob- 
stinate resistance, he was obliged, on the approach of Schom- 
berg, who in the meantime had taken Aire, to raise the 
siege. He was incapable of yielding to adversity, or bend- 
ing under misfortune : but he began to foresee, that by the 
negligence and errors of his allies, the war in Flanders must 
necessarily have a very unfortunate issue. 

On the TJpper Ehine, Philipsbourg was taken by the im- 
perialists. In Pomerania, the Swedes were so unsuccessful 
against the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they seemed to 
be losing apace all those possessions which, with so much 
valoirr and good fortune, the^' had acquired in Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congress of Nimeguen 
was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and 
Spain, two powers strictly conjoined by blood and alHance, 
at last appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if they ab- 
sented themselves any longer, to proceed to a separate treaty 
with France. In the coherences and negotiationB, the dis- 
position of the parties became every day more apparent. 

The Hollanders, loaded with debts and harassed with 
taxes, were desirous of putting an end to a war in 
which, besides the disadvantages attending all 
leagues, the weakness of the Spaniards, the divisions and 
delays of tlie Germans, prognosticated nothing but disgrace 
and misfortune. Their commerce languished; and, wliat 
gave them still greater anxiety, the commerce of England, 
by reason of her neutrality, flourished extremely ; and they 
were apprehensive lest advantages, once lost, would never 
thoroughly be regained. They had themselves no farther 
motive for continumg the war, than to secrure a good frontier 
to Flanders ; but gratitude to their allies still engaged them 
to try whether another campaign might procure a peace 
whicn would give general satisfaction. The Princo of 
Orange, urged oy motives of honour, of ambition, and of 
animosity against France, endeavoured to keep them steady 
to this resolution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weak- 
nesses into which their monarchy was fallen, wore distracted 
with domestic dissensions between the parties of the queen- 
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regent and Don John, natural brother to their young sove- 
reign. Though unable of themselves to defend Flanders, 
they were resolute not to conclude a peace, which would 
leave it exposed to every assault or inroad ; and while they 
made the most magnificent promises to the states, their real 
trust was in the protection of England. They saw that, if 
that small but important territory were once subdued by 
Prance, the Hollanders, exposed to so terrible a power, 
would fall into dependence, and would endeavour, by sub- 
missions, to ward off that destruction to which a war, in the 
heart of their state, must necessarily expose them. They 
believed that Lewis, sensible how much greater advantages 
he might reap from the alliance than from the subjection 
of the repubhc, which must scatter its people and depress 
its commerce, would be satisfied with very moderate con- 
ditions, and would turn his enterprises against his other 
neighbours. They tlxought it impossible but the people and 
Parb'ament of England, foreseeing these obvious consequences, 
must at last force the king to take part in the affairs of the 
continent, in which their interests were so deeply concerned. 
And they trusted, tliat even the king liimself^ on the approach 
of so great a danger, must open his eyes, and sacrifice his preju- 
dices in favour of France, to the safety of his own dominions. 

But Charles here found himself entangled in such opposite 
motives and engagements, as he had not resolution uncorinin 
enough to break, or patience to unravel. On the «onduetof 
one hand, ho always regarded his alliance with 
France as a sure resource, in case of any commotions among 
his own subjects; and whatever schemes he might still 
retain for enlai'ging his authority, or altering tlio ostablislied 
religion, it was from that quarter alone ho could ex])eot 
assistance. Ho had actually in secret sold lus neutrality to 
France, wd he received remittances of a million of livres a 
year, winch was aftoiwards increased to two millions ; a con- 
siderable supply in tlio present embarrassed state of liis 
revenue. And he dreaded lost the Parliament should treat 
liim as they had formerly done his father ; and after they 
had engaged him in a war on tlie continent, should take 
advantiige of his necessities, and make him purchase supplies 
by sacrificing his prerogative and abandoning his ministers. 

On the other hand, the ci'iosof his people and Parliament, 
seconded by Danby, Arlington, ana most of lus ministers, 
incited him to take part with tho allies, and to eorreot the 

B 2 
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Tmequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend 
danger from opposing snch earnest desires : he might hope 
for large supplies if he concurred with them : and nowever 
inglorions and indolent his disposition, the renown of acting 
as arbiter of Europe would probably, at intervals, rouse him 
from his lethargy, and move him to- support the high char 
raeter with which he stood invested. 

It is worthy of observation that, during this period, the 
king was, by every one, abroad and at home, by France and 
by the allies, allowed to be the undisputed arbiter of Europe ; 
and no terms of peace, which he would have prescribed, 
could have been refused by either party. Though France 
afterwards found means to resist the same alliance, joined 
with England ;''yet was she then obliged to make^ such violent 
efforts as quite exhausted her ; and it was the utmost neces- 
sity which pushed her to find resources, far surpassing her 
own expectations. Charles was sensible that, so long as the 
war continued abroad, he should never enjoy ease at home, 
from the impatience and importunity of his subjects; yet 
could he not resolve to impose a peace, by opeidy joining 
himself with, either party. Terms advantageous to the allies 
must lose him the friendship of France : the contrary would 
enrage his Parliament. Between these views he perpetually 
fluctuated; and from his conduct it is observable, that a 
careless remiss disposition, agitated by opposite motives, is 
capable of as great, inconsistencies as are incident even to the 
greatest imbecility and folly. 

The Parliament was assembled ; and the king made 
isa Feb. a- plausible speech, in which he warned them 

APMim- against all differences among themselves; ex- 
pressed a resolution to do his part for bringing their 
consultations to a happy issue; and offered his consent 
to any laws for the farther security of their religion, 
liberiy, and property. He then told them of the de- 
cayed condition of the navy; and asked money for re- 
pairing it: he informed them, that part of his revenue, 
the additional excise, was soon to expire: and he added 
these words, “ You may at any time see tiie yearly established 
expense of the government, by which it will appear, that, the 
constant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will 
remain no overplus towards answering mose contingencies, 
which may happen in all kingdoms, and which have been a 
considerable burden on me last year.’’ 
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Before lihe Parliament entered npon business, they were 
stopped by a doubt concerning the legality of their meeting. 
It had been enacted, by an old law of Edward III., “ that 
Parliaments should be held once every year, or oftener, if 
need be.” The last prorogation had been longer than a 
year; and being supposed on that account illegal, it was 
pretended to be equivalent to a dissolution. The conse- 
quence seems by no means just ; and besides, a later act, that 
which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was 
necessary to hold Parliaments only once in three years. 
Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, that Bucking- 
ham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton, insisted strenu- 
ously in the House of Peers on the invalidity of the 
Parliament, and the nullity of aU its future acts. For such 
dangerous positions they were sent to tlie Tower, there to 
remain during the pleasure of his majesty and the House. 
Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, made submissions, 
and were soon after released ; but Shaftesbury, more obstinate 
in his temper, and desirous of distinguishing himself by his 
adherence to liberty, sought the remedy of law; and being 
rejected by the judges, ho was at last, after a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment, obliged to make the same submissions ; upon 
which he was also released. 

The Commons at first seemed to proceed with temper. 
They granted the sum of five hundred and eighty-six 
thousand pounds for building thirty ships; though they 
strictly appropriated the money to that service. Estimates 
were given in of the expense ; but it was afterwards found 
that they fell short near one hundred thousand pounds. 
They also voted, aCTeeably to the king’s request, the con- 
tinuance of the amlitional excise for ;threo years. This 
excise had been granted for nine years in 10(i8. Every 
tiling seemed to promise a peaceable and an easy session. 

But the Parliament was roused from this ti'anquillity by 
the news received from abroad. The French king 
had taken the field in the middle of February, and 
laid siege to Yaleuciennes, which he carried in a few days by 
storm. He next invested both Cambray and St Omer’s. 
The Prince of Orange, alarmed with his progress, hastily 
assembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer’s. 
He was encountered by the French under the Duke of 
Orleans and Mareschal Luxembourg. The princo possessed 
great talents for war ; courage, activity, vigilance, patience ; 
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but still be was inferior in genius to those consununate 
generals opposed to bim by Lewis ; and though he always 
found means to repair his losses, and to make head in a Httle 
time against the victors, he was during his whole life unsuc- 
cessful. By a masterly movement of Lusemhourg, he was 
here defeated, and obliged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and 
St. Omer’s were soon after surrendered to Lewis. 

This success, derived from such great power and such 
wise conduct, infused a just terror into the Engli^ Parlia- 
ment. They addressed the king, representing the danger to 
which the kingdom was exposed £rom the greatness of 
France, and praying that his majesty, by such alliances as he 
should think fit, would both secure his own dominions and 
the Spanish Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his 
people. The king, desirous of eluding this application, 
which he considered as a kind of attack on his measures, 
replied, in general terms, that he would use all means for the 
preservation of Flanders, consistent with the peace and safety 
of his kingdoms. This answer was an evasion, or rather a 
denial. The Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more 
explicit. They entreated him not to defer the entering into 
such alliances as might attain that great end: and in case 
war with the French king should be the result of his 
measures, they promised to grant him all the aids and 
supplies which would enable him to support the honour 
andT interest of the nation. The king was mso more explicit 
in his reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make preparations 
for their security. This message was understood to he a 
demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered 
the king to hnirow on the additional excise two hundred 
thousand pounds at seven per cent. : a very small sum indeed ; 
but which they deemed sufficient, with the ordinary revenue, 
to equip a good squadron, and thereby put tlie nation in 
security, till farther resolutions should be taken. 

But tins concession fell fixr short of the king’s expectations. 
He therefore informed them, that, unless tlioy granted him 
the sum of six hundred thousand pounds upon now funds, it 
would not be possible for him, without exposing the nation 
to manifest danger, to ^eak or act those thmgs, which would 
answer the end of their several addresses. The House took 
this message into consideration ; but before they came to 
any resolution, the king sent for them to Whitehall, where 
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lie told them, upon the word of a king, that they ehotild not 
repent any trust which they would repose in him for the 
safety of his kingdom ; that he would not for any considera- 
tion break credit with them, or employ their money to other 
uses than those for which they intended it ; but that he 
would not hazard, either his own safeiy or theirs, by taking 
any vigorous measures, or forming new alliances, tiU he were 
in a better condition both to defend his subjects and offend 
his enemies. This speech brought affairs to a short issue. 
The king required them to trust him with a large sum : he 
pawned his royal word for their security : they must either 
run the risk of losing all their money, or fail of those alli- 
ances which they had projected, and at the same time declare 
to all the world the highest distrust of their sovereign. 

But there were many reasons which determined the House 
of Commons to put no trust in the king. They Puiiv 
considered, that the pretence of danger was obviously A, 

groundless, while the French were opposed by such ki“g- 
powerful alliances on the continent while the king was 
master of a good fleet at sea, and while all his subjects wore 
so heaiiiily united in opposition to foreign enemies. That 
the only justifiable reason, therefore, of Oliarles’s backward- 
ness, was not the apprehension of danger from abroad, but 4 
diffidence, which he might perliaps have entertained of his 
Parliament ; lest after engaging him in foreign alliances for 
carrying on war, they should take advantage of his necessi- 
ties, and extort from him concessions dangerous to the royal 
dignity. Tliat this Parliament, by their past conduct, had 
given no foundation for such suspicions, and were so far 
from pursuing any sinister ends, that they had granted sup- 
plies for the first Dutch wai‘, for maintaining the triple league, 
though concluded without their advice; even for caiTying on 
the second Dutch war, which was entered into coiitiury 
to their opinion, and contraiy to the manifest interests oftlie 
nation, ^hal^ on tlio other hand, the king had, by former 
meiisuros, excited very reasonable jealousies in his people, 
and did, with a bad grace, require at present their trust and 
confidence. That he had not scruplod to demand supplies 
for maintaining the triple league, at the very moment he 
was concerting measures for breaking it, and luid accordingly 
employed to that purpose the supplies which he had obtained 
by those delusive pretences. That his union with France, 
during the war against Holland, must have been founded on 
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projects the most dangerous to his people ; and as the same 
union was still secretly maintained, it might justly he feared 
that the same projects were not yet entirely abandoned. That 
he could not seriously intend to prosecute vigorous measures 
against France ; since he had so long remained entirely un- 
concerned during such obvious dangers ; and, till prompted 
by his Parliament, whose proper business it was not to take 
the lead in those parts of administration, had suspended all 
his activity. That if he really meant to enter into a cordial 
union with his people, he would have taken the first step, 
and have endeavoured, by putting trust in them, to restore 
that confidence, which he himself, by his rash conduct, had 
first violated. That it was in vaiu to ask so small a sum as 
six hundred thousand poimds, in order to secure bim against 
the future attempts of the Parliament ; since that sum must 
soon be exhausted by a war with France, and he must again 
fall into that dependence, which was become, in some degree, 
essential to tlie constitution. That if he would form tlie 
necessary alhances, that sum or a greater would instantly be 
voted ; nor could tdiere be any reason to dread, that the Par- 
Uament would immediately desert measures, in which they 
were engaged by their honour, their incHnation, and the 
pubhc interest. That the real ground, therefore, of the 
kind's refusal was neither apprehension of danger from 
foreign enemies, nor jealousy of parliamentary encroach- 
ments; but a desire of obtaining the money, which he 
intended, notwithstanding Iris royal word, to employ to other 
purposes ; and that by using such dishonourable means to so 
Ignoble an end, he rendered himself still more unworthy the 
confidence of bos people. 

The House of Commons was now regularly divided into 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were enlisted 
in the oomt-party by offices, nay, a few by bribes secretly 
given them ; a practice fii'st begun by Clifford, a dangeroiis 
minister; but CToat numbers were attadied merely by 
inclination ; so mr as they esteemed the measures of the court 
agreeable to the interests of the nation. Private views and 
faction had likewise drawn several into the country-party ; 
but there were also many of that party, who had no other 
object than the public good. Those disinterosted members 
on both sides fluctuated between the factions ; and gave the 
superiority sometimes to the court, sometimes to the opposi- 
tion.' In the present emergence, a general distrust of the 

' Tomplo’B HoxByourBfe vol. i, p. 458. 
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IriTig prevailed ; and the Parliament resolved not to hazard 
their money in expectation of aHiances which, they believed, 
were never intended to be formed. Instead of granting the 
supply, they voted an address, wherein they “besought his 
majesty to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, with 
the states-general of the United Provinces, against the 
growth and power of the French king, and for the preserva- 
tion of the Spanish Netherlands ; and to make such other 
alUances with the confederates as should appear fit and useful 
to that end.” They supported their advice with reasons ; and 
promised speedy and effectual supplies, for preserving his 
maj'esty’s honour, and ensuring the safety of the public. 
The king pretended the highest anger at tliis address, which 
he represented as a dangerous encroachment upon his prero- 
gative. He reproved the Oommons in severe terms; and 
ordered them immediately to be adjourned. 

It is certain that this was the critical moment when the 
king both might with ease have preserved the 
balance of power in Europe, which it has since cost " ’ 
this idand a great expense of blood and ti'easure to re- 
store, and might by perseverance have at last regained, in 
some tolerable measure, alter all past errors, the confidence 
of his people. This ojiportunity being neglected, the wound 
became incurable; and notwiilistandiiLg his momentary 
appearances of vigour against Fnuice and popery, and their 
momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; m was still 
believed to be at bottom engaged in the same interest, and 
they soon relapsed into distrust and jealousy. The secret 
memoirs of this reign, wliich have since been publislied,* 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the king had, at this timo, con- 
certed measures with hVanoe, and liod no intention to miter 
into a war in favour of the allies. He liad entertained iio 
view, therefore, even wlvon ho pawned his royal woki) to 
his people, than to procure a grant of money ; and ho trusted 
that, while he eluded their expectations, ho could not aftei-- 
wards want pretences for palliating his conduct. 

r Suoli as tho lettoni, 'whidi pnasoil botwixt Banby anil Moutngiin* tbo kinji^s njiilbniwar* 
dor at Tons; Tomplu's MomoirH, and bis Ijutiurs. In tliubo liibt, wu si'O that tkuking 
noYOT mado any propoHols of lorms }>ul wliat wuro adyantagoons to Fjanre, and tho rrJuoo 
of Orango bolioyuii thorn to liaye ulways boon oonoortuiL with thu JEfriaich uDibaatiodor. 
Vol. 1 , p, 439 

In Sir John Balrymplo'H Appoudix, p. 103, it appoorrt that Hie king hod nisnod liinuoir, 
witliout tlio iiartioixttitiun uf hu rntmatury, u Houiut treaty wilh Ftiuico, and had obtained 
a peiitnou on tlut promiHo of Iuh neutiolily a faet, whieh tondi‘iH his rtfipl tor)fd» wdeinnly 
givuu to luH HubjoetH, uuo of Lho luobi dudiuuouiuble oud luntit soaudaluus ocU tliiit e\cr 
piuuoodud jQroui a throuu. 
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N^otiations meanwHle were carried on between France 
and Holland, and an eventual treaty was concluded ; that is, 
all their dififerences were adjusted, provided they could after- 
wards satisfy their allies on both sides. This work, though 
in appearance difScult, seemed to he extremely forwarded 
by farther had successes on the part of the confederates, and 
by the great impatience of the Hollanders ; when a new 
event happened, which promised a more prosperous issue to 
the quarrel with France, and revived the hopes of all the 
English who understood the interests of their country. 

The ki-ng saw, with regret, the violent discontents which 
prevailed in the nation, and which seemed every day to 
augment upon him. Desirous by his natural temper to be 
easy himself, and to make every body else easy, he sought 
expedients to appease those murmurs, which, as they were 
very disagreeable for the present, might, in their conse- 

a uences, prove extremely dangerous. He knew that, during 
ae late war with Holland, tiie malecontents at home had 
made applications to the Prince of Orange ; and if he con- 
tinued still to neglect the prince’s interests, and to thwart 
the inclinations of his own people, he apprehended lest their 
common complaints should cement a lasting union between 
them. He saw that the religion of the duke inspired the 
nation with dismal apprehensions; and though he had 
obliged his brother to allow the young princesses to be 
educated in the Protestant faith, somethmg farther, he 
thought, was necessary, in order to satisfy the nation. He 
entertained, therefore, proposals for marrying the Prince of 
Orange to the Lady Mary, the elder princess, and heir ap- 
parent to tlie crown, (for the duke had no male issue,) and 
he hoped, by so tempting an offer, to engage him entirely 
in his interests. A peace he purposed to make ; such as 
would satisfy France, and still preserve his connexions with 
that crown ; and he intended to sanctify it, by the approba- 
tion of the prince, whom he found to be extremely revered 
in England, and respected throughout Europe. All the 
reasons for this alliance were seconded by the solicitations of 
Danby, and also of Temple, who was at that time in Eng- 
land : and Charles at last granted permission to the prince, 
when the campaign should be over, to pay him a visit. 

The king very graciously received nis nephew at New- 
loth Oct He would have entered immediately upon 

business : but the prince desired first to do ao* 
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quainted wilii the Lady Mary ; and he declared that, con- 
trary to the usual sentiments of persons of his rank, he 
placed a great part of happiness in domestic satisfaction, and 
would not, upon any consideration of interest or politics, 
match himself with a person disagreeable to him. He was 
introduced to the princess, whom he found in the bloom of 
youth, and extremely amiable both in her person and her 
behaviour. The king now thought that he had a double tie 
upon him, and might safely expect his compliance with 
every proposal : he was surprised to find the prince dochne 
all discourse of busiuess, and refuse to concei-t any terms for 
the general peace, tiU his marriage should be finished. He 
foresaw, he said, from the situation of afiairs, that his allies 
were likely to have hard terms ; and he never would expose 
himself to the reproach of having sacrificed their interests to 
promote his own purposes. Charles still beliovod, notwith- 
standing the cold, severe manner of the prince, that he 
would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour ; and he pro- 
tracted the time, hoping, by his own insinuation and address, 
as well as by the alluremouts of love and ambition, to win 
him to compliance, Ono day, Temple found the prince in 
very bad humour, repenting that he had over come to Eng- 
land and resolute in a few days to leave it : but before ho 
went, the king, he said, must choose the terms on which 
they should hereafter live together : ho was sure it must be 
like the greatest ftiends or tlie greatest enemies : and ho 
desired Temple to inform his master next morning of these 
intentions. Charles was sti'uck with this mcnaco, and fore- 
saw how the prince’s departure would bo interpreted by the 
people. He resolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a 

g ood grace ; and having paid a compliment to his nephew’s 
onesty, he told Temple, that the marriage was concluded, 
and desired him to inform the duke of it, as of an affair 
already resolved on. The duke seemed surprised, but yielded 
a prompt obedience ; wluch, he said, was his constant maxim 
to whatever he found to bo the king’s pleasure. No asrf oa 
measure, during this reign, gave such general 
satisfiiction. All parties strove who should most hiacaof 
applaud it: and even Arlin^n, who had been 
kept out of the secret, told the prince, “ That M“t* 
some things, good in themselves, were spoiled by the manner 
of doing them, as some things bad wore mended by it ; 
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but be would confess that ibis was a thing so good in 
itself, that the manner of doing it could not spoil it.’^ 

This marriage was a great surprise to Lewis, who accus* 
tomed to govern every thing in the English court, now 
found so important a step taken, not only without his con- 
sent, but without his knowledge or participation. A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in 
opposition to French ambition, were the consequences imme- 
diately expected both abroad and at home : but to check 
these sanguine hopes the king, a few days after the mar- 
riage, prolonged the adjournment of the Parhament from the 
third of December, to the fourth of April. This term was 
too late for granting supplies or making preparations for 
war ; and co^d be chosen by the king for no other reason, 
than as an atonement to France for his consent to the mar- 
riage. It appears also, that Charles secretly received from 
Lewis the sum of two millions <of livres, on account of this 
important service.** 

The king, however, entered into consultations with the 
punof prince, together with Danby and Temple, con- 
Peace. ceming the terms which it would be proper to require 

of France. AJ^r some debate, it was agreed, that France 
should restore Lorraine to the duke ; witn Toumay, Valen- 
ciennes, Gonde, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, and 
Binche, to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for the 
Low Gountiies. The prince insisted that Franche- Comte 
diould likewise be restored, and Charles thought that, be- 
cause he had patrimonial estates of great value in that pro- 
vince, and deemed his property more secure in the hands of 
Spain, he was engaged by such views to be obstinate in that 
point ; but the prince declared, that to procure but one good 
town to the Spaniards in Flanders, he would willingly re- 
linquish all those possessions. As the king still insisted on 
the impossibility of wresting Franche-Comte from Lewis, the 
prince was obliged to acquiesce. 

Notwithstanmng tliis concession to France, the prmected 
peace was favour^lo to the allies ; and it was a suucieut 
indication of vigour in the king, that he had given his 
assent to it. He fexther agreed to send over a minister 
instantly to Paris, in order to propose these terms. This 
minister was to enter into no treaty. He was to allow but 
two days for the acceptance or refusal of the terms : upon 

^ John Doliymplo'B AppimcUx, p. 112, 
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iihe expiration of these, he was presently to return ; and in 
case 01 refusal, the king promised to enter immediately into 
the confederacy. To carry so imperious a message, and so 
litde expected from the English court. Temple was the 
person pitched on, whose declared aversion to the French 
mterest was not likely to make him feiil of vigour and 
promptitude in the execution of his commission. 

But Charles next day felt a relenting in this assumed 
vigour. Instead of Temple, he despatched the Earl of 
Feversham, a creature of the duke’s, and a Frenchman by. 
birth ; and he said, that the message being harsh in itself, it 
was needless to aggravate it by a disagreeable messenger. 
The prince left London.; and the king, at his departure 
assured him, that he never would abate in the least point of 
the scheme concerted, and would enter into, war with Lewis, 
if he rejected it. 

Lewis received the message with seeming gentleness and 
complacency. He told Feversham^ that the King Nef(otui<. 
of England weU know that he might always be 
master of the peace; but some of the- towns in Flanders it 
seemed very hard to demand, especially Toumay, upon 
whose fortifications such immeuso sums had, been expended : 
he would therefore take some short time to consider of an 
answer. Feversham said, that he was limited to two days’ 
stay : but when that time was elapsed, he was prevailed on 
to remain some few days longer and ho came away at Inst 
without any positive answer. Lewis said, that he hoped his 
brother would not break with him for. one or two towns; 
and with regard to them, too, he would send orders to his 
ambassador at London to treat with the king himself. 
Charles was softened by the softness of France; and the 
blow was thus artfully eluded.. The French ambassador, 
Barillon, owned at last, that he had orders to -yield all except 
Toumay, and oven to treat about some eq^uivalent for tliat 
fortress, if the king absolutely insisted upon it. The pihice 
was gone who had given spirit to the English court ; and 
the negotiation began to draw out into messages and returns 
from. Paris. 

By intervals, however, the -king could rouse himself, .and 
show, still some firmness and resolution. Finding that 
affairs were not likely to come to any conclusion with 
Franco, ho summoned, notwithstanding the long adjoum* 
ment^ the Parliament, on the fifteenth of January; an 
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unusual measure, and capable of giving alarm to the French 
court. Temple was sent for to the council, and the king 
told him, that he intended he should go to Holland, in order 
to form a treaty of alliance with the ^states ; and that the 
pmpose of it should be, like the triple league, to force both 
France and Spain to accept of the terms proposed. Temple 
was soiry to mid this act of vigour qualified by such a re- 
gard to France, and by such an appearance of indifference 
and neutrality between the parties. He told the king, that 
the resolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction 
with all tlie confederates, in case of no direct and immediate 
answer from France: that this measure would satisfy the 
prince, the allies, and the people of England ; advantages 
which could not be expected from such an alliance with 
Holland alone : that France would be disobliged, and Spain 
likewise ; nor would the Dutch be satisfied with such a faint 


imitation of the triple league, a measure concerted when they 
were equally at peace with both parties. For these reasons, 
Temple declined the employment; and Lawrence Hyde, 
second son of Chancellor Clarendon, was sent in his place. 

The Prince of Orange could not regard without contempt 
such symptoms of weakness and vigour conjoined 
in the' English councils. He was resolved, however, 


to make the best of a measure which he did not approve ; 
and as Spain secretly consented that her ally should form a 
Gth JaiL whidi was seemingly directed against her as 

well as France, but whiem was to fall only on the 
latter, the states concluded the treaty in the terms proposed 
by the kin^. 

Meanwhile- the English Parliament met, after some new 
asihjaii. ^<ij*)’U‘nments ; and the king was astonished Hiat, 
notwitlistanding the resolute measures which he 
thought he had taken, great distrust and jealousy and dis- 
content were apt, at intervals, still to prevail among the 
members. Though in his speech he had allowed that a good 
peace could no longer be expected from negotiation;, and 
assmed them that he was lesolved to enter into a war for 


that purpose; the Commons did not forbear to insert in 
their reply several harsh and even unreasonable clauses. 
Upon hiB reproving them, they seemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would assist his majesty in the prosecution of the 
war. A fleet of ninety sail, an army of thirty thousand 
men, and a million of money were also voted. Great diffi- 
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culties were made by the Commons with regard to the army, 
which the House, judging by past measures, believed to be 
intended more against the liberties of England, than against 
the progress of the French monarch. To this perilous 
situation had the king reduced both himself and the nation. 
In all debates, severe speeches were made and were received 
with seeming approbation : the duke and the treasurer began 
to be apprehensive of impeachments : many motions against 
the king’s ministers were lost by a small majority: the 
Commons appointed a day to consider the state of the king- 
dom with regard to popery ; and they even went so far as to 
vote, that, how urgent soever the occasion, they would lay 
no farther charge on the people, till secured against the pre- 
valence of the Catholic party. In short, the Parliament was 
impatient for war whenever the king seemed averse to it ; 
but grew suspicious of some sinister design as soon as he 
combed with their requests, and seemed to enter into their 
measures. 

The king was enraged at this last vote : he reproached 
Temple with his popmar notions, as he termed them ; and 
asked him how he thought the House of Commons coaid be 
trusted for carrying on the war, should it be entered on, 
when in the very commencement they made such declaror 
tions ? The uuccitainties indeed of Charles’s conduct were' 
so multiplied, and the jealousies on both sides so incurable, 
that even those who approached nearest the scene of action 
could not determine whetlier the king ever seriously meant 
to enter into a war, or whether, if he did, the House of 
Commons would not have taken advantage of his neces- 
sities, and mode him purchase supplies by a great sacrifice- 
of his authority.* 

The Ejng of France know how to avail himself of all the 
advantages which those distractions alfordod him. By his 
emissaries, he represented to tiro Dutch the imprudence of 
tlreir depending on England ; where an indolent king, 
averse to all war, especially with Franco, and irresolute in 
his measures, was actuated only by the uncertain breath of a 
factious Paiiiament. To the oristocratical party, he re- 
marked the danger of tiro prince’s alliance with the royal 
fainily of England, and revived their apprehensions, lost, in 
imitation of his father, who had been honoured with the 
same alliance, he should violently attempt to enlarge campufpi 
his authority, and enslave his native country. Lr 

* Tomplfib ToL 1. p,, 4Gii 
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Older to enforce these motives with farther terrors, he him- 
self took the field very early in the spring; and after 
threatening Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, he suddenly 
sat down before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few weeks made 
himself master of both places. This success gave great 
alaim to the Hollanders, who- were nowise satisfied with the 
conduct of England, or with the ambiguous treaty lately 
concluded ; and it quickened all their advances towards an 
accommodation. 

Immediately after the Parliament had voted the supply, 
the king began to enlist forces ; and such was the ardour of 
the English for a war with France, that an army of above 
twenty thousand men, to the astonishment of Europe, was 
completed in a few weeks. Three thousand men, under the 
Duke of Monmouth, wore sent over to secure Osteud : some 
regiments were recalled from the French service : a fleet 
was fitted out with great diligence : and a quadruplo alliance 
was projected between En^and, Holland, Spain, and the 
emperor. 

But these vigorous measures received a sudden damp from 
a passionate address of the Lower House; in which they 
justified all their past proceedings that had given disgust to 
the king ; desired to be acquainted with the measures taken 
by him ; prayed him to dismiss evil counsellors ; and named 
in particular the Duke of Lauderdale, on. whose removal 
they strenuously insisted. The king told them, that tlieir 
address was so extravagant, that he was not willing speedily 
to ^ve it the answer which it deserved. And he began 
again to lend an ear to the proposals of Lewis,., who offered 
bun great sums of money, if he would consent to France’s 
making an advantageous peace with the allies. 

Temple, though pressed by the king, refused to have any 
concern in so dishonourable a negotiation ; but he informs 
ns, that the king said, there was one article proposed, 
turns. which so incensed him, that, as long as ho lived, he 
should never forget it. Sir William goes no fai*thor ; but 
the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, says, that the 
French, before they would agree to- any payment, required 
as a preliminaiy, that the king should engage never to keep 
above eight thousand re^lar troops in Great Britain. 
Charles broke into a passion. “ Cod’s fish ! ” said he, his 

^ To wit, three fhousanil mon Bent Booflaud, and the nsunl gnards and gamsons ia 
Snglaiid* aoiouxiiing.to near five thonaond men. 1, DaJrymiSo'B p. 161. 
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.usual oath : “ does my brother of France tTiinV to serve me 
thus ? are all his promises to make me absolute master of my 
people come to this ? or does he think that a thing to be done 
'with eight thousand men ? ” 

Van Beveming ■was the Dutch ambassador at Nimeguen, 
a man of great authority with the states. He was eager for 
peace, and was persuaded that the reluctance of the king, 
and the jealousies of the Farhament,. woTild for ever disappoint 
the allies in their hopes of succour from England. Orders 
were sent him by the states to go to the fVench king at 
Ghent, and to concert the terms of a general treaty, as well 
as procure a present truce for six weeks. The terms agreed 
on were much worse for the Spaniards than those which had 
been planned by the king and the Prince of Orange. Six 
towns, some oi them of no great importance, were to be 
restored to them : but Tpres, Oond^, Valenciennes, and 
Toumay, in which consisted the chief strength of the fron'tier, 
were to remain with France. 

Great murmurs arose in England when it was known that 
Flanders was to be IdFt in so defenceless a condition. The 


chief complaints were levelled against the king, who, by his 
concurrence at first,, by his favour afterwards, and by his 
delays at last, had raised the power of France to such an 
enormous height, that it threatened the general liberties of 
Europe. Charles,, uneasy under these imputations, dreading 
the consequence of losing the affections of his subjects, and 
perhaps disg^ted with< the secret artide proposed by France, 
began to wish heartily for war,, which, he hoped,, would 
have restored him to his ancient popularity. 

An opportunity unexpectedly offered itself for his display- 
ing these new dispositions. While the ministers at Efime- 
guen .were concerting the terms of a general treaty, the 
Marquis de Balbaees, the Spanish ambassador, asked the 
ambassadors of France, at 'v^at time France intended to 
restore the six to'wns in Flanders. They made nO' difSculty 
in declaring that the king, their master, being obliged to see 
^ entire restitution made to the Swedes of ail they had lost 
in the war, could not evacuate these towns till that crown 
had received satisfaction ;. and that this detention of places 
■was the only means to induce the powers of the north to 
accept of the peace. 

The states immediately gave the king intelligence of a 
pretension which ihight be attended ■with such dangerous 
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consequences. The king was bolh. surprised and angry. 
He immediately despaired Temple to concert with the 
states vigorous measures for opposing France. Temple in 
letiijui da.jB concluded a treaty by which Lewis was 
obliged to declare, within sixteen days after the 
date, that he would presently evacuate the towns ; and, in 
case of his refusal, Holland was boimd to continue the war, 
and England to declare immediately against France, in con- 
jimction with the whole confederacy. 

All these warlike measures were so ill seconded by the 
Parliament, where even the French ministers were suspected, 
with reason,^ of carrying on some intrigues, that the Com- 
mons renewed their former jealousies against the king, and 
voted the army immediately to be disbanded. The king, by 
a message, represented the danger of disarming before peace 
were finally concluded ; and he recommended to their consi- 
deration, whether he could honourably recall his forces from 
those towns in Flanders, which were put under his protec- 
tion, and which had at present no other means of defence. 
The Commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to 
these forces. Eveiy thing indeed in Europe bore the appear- 
ance of war. France had positively declared that she would 
not evacuate the six towns before the requisite cession was 
made to Sweden ; and her honour seemed now engaged to 

1 Bit John Daliymple, in hia Appendix, has given us, fmm Baiillon’s despatclios in the 
goaetary’s nfiiou at l^aiiH, a muie poiticulai deSul of those intiigues. Thc^ wooio coniod 
on mih Lmil UubhoI, Tjoid Hollu, Lord Bcrkshlie, tUo Duke of Buckingham, Algtmou 
Sydney, Montague, Bulstrodc, Oolonol Titus, Sir Eiiwurd Hailey, Sir John Babei, Sir 
Boger Hill, ikmenwou, Liiiletun, Bowel, Horbord, Hombden, Ba Thoiiuis Armbtioug, 
HLitham, Hurboit, and somo otlima of less note. Of theso. Lord Bussd and Lord Holhs 
olnno lefused to timeh any FioiidL money * all the othois rcoeivod piosents or bnbes fiom 
Bonllon But wo uro to leinuik, ISuit tho piuty views of tliooe men, and thou well- 
foundoil juidousieu of the king and duke, ongagod them, md^jondontly of tlio moiioy, 
into the suiun moaHuruB tlist were suggoatod to thorn by the Eioneh ambossudor. The 
intiiguoB of ITrance, tlioroloro, with tlio Piulmiuout, weio a mighty small ougino in tlio 
politiLMil uuicluno. Those witli the king, wlnoh have always boon known, wqlo of 
uiiliiitoly groator oonsequimcu Tlio sums clistiibutcd to all thoso mun, ozuoptuig Montiv- 

Q , 4hd not exceed sixloon tljousuiul pounds in Ihiee yoais, and Uicioloie oould have 
0 weight in Ulo two Hoasi's, osiii'cially when opposed to tho influence of the orowm 
Ai^orilingly we And, in uU Barillon's desputehes, a great anxiety that the Barhoiuent 
ehoulil never bo nsscinbled The ounduet of those English paiiiots wns moie moan than 
cnminul , and Monsieur Ouurton says, tliat two huudred tUousand hvres employed by the 
Sp*ininrds uud Oonnaas would have moro lufluunce than two millions distnbutoa by 
France. See Sir J Dalryiuple's App. p 111. It is amusing to observo the general, and 
I may say national, roAo cxoitcfl by tho lale disooveiy oi this nogotiation ; chiefly on 
account of Algoriirm Syunoy, whom ulo blind picjudiees of ]iaity had exulted into a hero. 
His ingratituTlo and bi*6aoh of fuith, in applying for tho Mug’s piurdun, and imniodiatcly 
on his return cntinng into oabols fur rebotliou, foim a conduct much moro ormuiial tlian 
tho taking of Frouch gold * yet the fumior eiroumstonoo was always known and always 
disreganl^. But every thing cunncetcd with Ftunce is suiiposod, m Bnglaud, to bo 
polluted beyond all puaubihty of expiation. Even Laid Bussel, whose conduct in this 
negotiation was only fucUous, and that m an oidiiiaiy degree^ is imaginod to be dis- 
bolluxed by the samo disooveiy. 
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support that declaration. Spain and the empire, disgusted 
with the terms of peace imposed by Holland, saw with 
pleasure the prospect of a powerful support from the new 
resolutions of Charles. Holland itself, encouraged by the 
Prince of Orange and his party, was not displeased to find 
that the war would be renewed on more equal terms. The 
allied army xmder that prince was approaching towards 
Mons, then blockaded by France. A considerate body of 
English, under the Duke of Monmouth, was ready to join 
him. 

Charles usually passed a great part of his time in tlie 
women’s apartments, particularly tnose of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; where, among other gay company, he often 
met with Barillon, '^e French ambassador, a man of polite 
conversation, who was admitted into all the amusements of 
that inglorious but agreeable monarch. It was the charms 
of this sauntering, easy life, which, during his later years, 
attached Charles to his mistresses. By the insinuations of 
Barillon, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, an order was, in an 
unguarded hour, procured, which instantly changed the face 
of affairs in Europe. One Du Cros, a French fugitive 
monk, was sent to Temple,, directing him to apply to 
the Swedish ambassador, and persuade him not to insist on 
the conditions required by France, but to sacrifice to general 
peace those interests of Sweden. Du Cros, who had secretly 
received instructions from Barillon, published every where 
in Holland the commission with which he was entrusted ; 
and all men took the alarm. It was concluded that Charles’s 
sudden alacrity for war was as suddenly extinguished, and 
that no steady measures could ever be taken with England. 
The king afterwards, when he saw Temple, treated this 
important matter in raillery ; and said, laughing, that the 
rogue Du Cros had outwitt^ them all. 

The negotiations, however, at Nimoguen still continued, 
and the French ambassadors spun out the time, till the 
morning of the critical day, wliich, by the late treaty 
between England and Holland, was to detonmine ^ ^ 
whether a sudden peace or a long war were to have 
place in Christendom. The French ambassadors came then 
to Van Boveming, and told him, that they had received 
orders to consent to the evacuation of tlie towns, and imme- 
diately to conclude and sign the peace. Van Beverning 
might have refused compliance, because it was now impossible 
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to procare the conseiit and concurrence of Spain ; but he 
had entertained so just an idea of the fluctuations in the 
English counsels, and was so much alarmed by the late com- 
mission given to Du Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the 
republic to finish on any terms a dangerous war, where they 
were likely to be very ill supported. The papers were 
instantly drawn, and signed by me ministers of France and 
Holland, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night. By 
this treaty, France secured the possession of Franche-Oomte', 
together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer’s, Valenciennes, 
Toumay, Ypres, Bouchain, Oassel, &c., and restored to 
Spain only Charleroi, Oourtrai, Oudenarde, Aeth, Ghent, 
and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an express from England, 
which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the states, together with orders immediately to 
proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now returned 
to his former inclinations for war with France. 

Van Beveming was loudly exclaimed against by the am- 
bassadors of the allies at Nimoguen, especially those of 
Brandenburg and Denmark, whose masters were obliged, by 
the treaty, to restore all their acquisitions. The ministers of 
Spain and the emperor were sullen aud disgusted ; and all 
men hoped that tho' states, importuned and encouraged by 
continued solicitations from England, would disavow their 
ambassador and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even 
took an extraordinary step in order to engage them to that 
measure; or perhaps to give vent to his own spleen and 
resentment. The day after signing the peace at Nimeguon, 
he attacked tire French army at St. Dennis, near Mens ; and 
gained some advantage over Luxembourg, who rested secure 
on the faith of the treaty, aud concluded the war to be 
finished. The prince knew, at least had reason to believe, 
that the peace was signed, tirough it had not been formally 
notified to him ; and he here sacrificed wantonly, without a 
proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both sides, 
who fell in this sharp and well contested action. 

Hyde was sent over with a view of persuading the states 
to disavow Van Beveming ; aud the king promised that 
England, if she might depend on Holland, would imme- 
diately declare war, and would pursue it, till France were 
reduced to reasonable conditions. Charles at present went 
farther than words. He hurried on the embarkation of his 
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army for Flanders ; and all his preparations wore a hostile 
appearance. But the states had been too often deceived to 
trust him any longer. They ratified the treaty signed at 
Nimeguen ; and all the other powers of Europe were at last, 
after much clamour and many disgusts, obliged to accept of 
the terms prescribed to them. 

Lewis had now reached the height of that glory which 
ambition can afford. His ministers and negotiators Peace of 
appeared as much superior to those of all Europe in Nimeguen. 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced 
in the field. A successful war had been carried on against 
an alliance, composed of the greatest potentates in Europe. 
Considerable conquests had been made, and his territories 
enlarged on every side. An advantageous peace was at last 
concluded, where he had given the law. The allies were so 
enraged against each otlier, that they were not likely to 
cement soon in any new confederacy. And thus he had, 
during some years, a real prospect of attaining the monarchy 
of Europe, and of exceeding the empire of Charlemagne, 
perhaps equalling that of ancient Home. Had England 
continued much longer in the same condition, and under the 
same government, it is not easy to conceive that he could 
have :^ed of his purpose. 

In proportion as these circumstances exalted the French, 
they excited indignation among the English, whose animo- 
sity, roused by terror, mounted to a greatlieight against that 
rival nation. Instead of taking the lead in the affairs of 
Europe, Charles, they thought, had, contrary to his own 
honour and interests, acted a part entirely subservient to the 
common enemy ; and in all his measures had either no pro- 
ject at all, or such as was highly criminal and daiigerous. 
While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the princes of Germany, 
called aloud on England to load them to victory and to 
liberty, and conspired to raise her to a station more glorious 
than she had ever before attained; her king, from mean 
pecuniary motives, had secretly sold his alliance to Lewis, 
and was bribed into an interest contrary to that of his people. 
His active schemes, in conjunction witli France, were highly 
pernicious; his neutnility was cquiilly ignominious; and the 
jealous re^ctory behaviour of the Parliament, tliough in 
itself dangerous, was the only remedy for so many greater 
ills, with which the public, &om the misguided counsels of 
the king, was so nearly threatened. Such were the disposi- 
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tions of men’s minds at the conclusion of the peace of Nime- 
guen ; and these dispositions naturally prepared ihe way for 
the events which followed. 

We must now return to the affairs of Scotland, which we 
^ lefb in some disorder after the suppression of the in- 
affuiiin surrection in 1666. The king, who at that time 
Scotund. endeavoured to render himself popular in England, 
adopted like measures in Scotland, and he entrusted the 
government into the hands chiefly of Tweeddale and Sir 
liobert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. These 
ministers made it their principal object to compose the reH- 
gious differences, which ran high, and for which scarcely any 
modem nation but the Dutch had as yet found the proper 
remedy. As rigour and restraint had failed of success in 
Scotland, a scheme of comprelimsion was tried ; by which it 
was intended to diminish greatly the authority of bishops, to 
abolish their negative voice in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
to leave them little more than the right of precedency among 
the presbyters. But the presbytcrian zealots entertamed 
great jealousy against this scheme. They remembered that, 
by such gradual steps. King James had endeavoured to intro- 
duce episcopacy. Should the ears and eyes of men be once 
reconciled to the name and habit of bishops, the whole power 
of the function they dreaded would soon follow : the least 
communication with unlawful and antichristian institutions 
they esteemed dangerous and criminal : 7'oucA not, taste not, 
harme ru>t ; this cry went out amongst them : and the king’s 
ministers at last perceived that they should prostitute &e 
dignity of government, by making advances, to which the 
mmecontents wore determined not to correspond. 

. The next project adopted was that of indulgence. In prose- 
cution of this scheme, the most popular of the expelled 
preachers, without requiring any teims of submission to tlve 
established religion, were settled in vacant churches; and 
small salaries of about twenty pomids a year were offered to 
the rest, till they should otherwise be provided for. These 
last refused the !^g’s bounty, whieh they considered as the 
wages of a criminal silence. Even the former soon repented 
their compliance. The people, who had been accustomed to 
hear them rail against their superiors, and preach to the 
times, as they termed it, deemed tlieir sermons languid and 
spiritless w'hen deprived of tliose ornaments. Their usual 
gilts, they thought, had left them, on account of their suhi 
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miBsion, which was stigmatized as Erastianism. They gave 
them the appellation, not of ministers of Christ, but of the 
king's eurates ; as the clergy of the established church were 
commonly denominated t/ie hishopi cu/rates. The preachers 
themselves returned in a little time to their former practices, 
by which they hoped to regain their former dominion over 
the minds of men. The conventicles multiplied daily in the 
west : the clergy of the established church were insulted : 
the laws were neglected : the covenanters even met daily in 
arms at their places of worship : and though they usually 
dispersed themselves after divine service, yet the govern- 
ment took a just alarm at seeing men, who were so entirely 
governed by their seditious teachers, dare to sot authority at 
defiance, and, during a time of full peace, to put themselves 
in a military posture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a 
disease dangerous and inveterate ; and the government had 
tried everjr remedy, but the true one, to allay and connect it. 
An unlimited tol&ratian, after sects have diifosed thumselvos, 
and are strongly rooted, is the only expedient which can 
allay their fervour, and mako the civil union acq^uire a supe- 
riority above religious distinctions. But as the operations 
of this regimen ai‘e commonly gradual, and at first imper- 
ceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for that reason, to have 
recourse to more hasty and more dangerous remedies. It is 
observable, too, that tliose nonconfoimists, in Scotland, 
neither offered nor demanded toleration ; but laid claim to 
an entire superiority, and to the exercise of extreme rigour 
against their advei'saries. The covenant which they idolized 
was a persecuting as well as a seditious band of coiLfedeiacy ; 
and the government, instead of treating them like madmen, 
who should be soothed, and fiattered, and deceived into 
tranquillity, thought themselves entitled to a rigid obedi- 
ence, and were too apt, ii'om a mistaken policy, to retaliate 
upon the dissenters, who had erred from tire spirit of 
enthusiasm. 

Amidst tliese disturbairces, a new Parliament was assem- 
bled at Edinburgh ; “ and Lauderchile was sent down com- 
missioner. The zealous prosbytorians, who were the chief 
patrons of liberty, wore too obnoxious to resist, witlr any 
success, the measures of government ; and in Parliament the 
tide still ran strongly in favour of monarchy. The commis- 

> 19ili of Oetolxtr, lUGO. 
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sioner had such influence as to get two acts passed, which 
were of great consequence to the ecclesiastical and civil 
liberties of the kingdom. By the one it was d.eclared, that 
the settling of all mings, with regard to the external govern- 
ment of the church, was a right of the crown : that whatever 
related to ecclesiastical meetings, matters, and persons, was 
to be ordered according to such directions as the king should 
send to his privy council : and that these being published by 
them, should have the force of laws. The other act regarded 
tlie militia, which the king, by his own authority, had two 
years before established, instead of the army, which was dis- 
banded. By this act, the militia was settled to the number 
of twenty-two thousand men, who were to be constantly 
armed and regularly disciplined. And it was farther enacted, 
that these troops should be held in readiness to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the king’s dominions, for 
auy cause in which his majesty’s authority, power, or great- 
ness, was concerned ; on receiving orders, not ihom the king 
himself, but fi^om the privy council of Scotland. 

Lauderdale boasted extremely of his services in procuring 
these two laws. The king, by the former, was rendered 
absolute master of the church, and might legally, by his 
edict, re-establish, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion 
in Scotland. By the latter, he saw a powerful force ready 
at his call : he had even the advantage of being able to dis- 
guise his orders imder the name of the privy council ; and, 
m case of failure in his enterprises, could, by such a pretence, 
apologize for his conduct to the Parliament of England. 
But in proportion as these laws were agreeable to the king, 
they gave alarm to the English Commons, and were the 
cluef cause of the redoubled attacks which they made upon 
Lauderdale. These attacks, however, served only to fortify 
him in his interest witLi the king ; and though it is probable 
that the militia of Scotland, during the divided state of that 
kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremities, havo 
been of little service against England ; yet did Charles regard 
the credit of it as a considerable support to his authority ; 
aud Lauderdale, by dcgr'eos, became me prime, or rather sole 
minister for Scotland. The naturnl indolence of the king 
disposed him to place entire confidence in a man who had so 
far extended the royal prerogative, and who was stUl dis- 
posed to render it absolutely uncontrollable. 

In a subsequent sossion of the same Parliament," a severe 
> 28Ui of July. rG70. 
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law was enacted against conventicles. Bninous fines were 
imposed botli on the preachers and hearers, even if the meet- 
ings had been in houses, but field conventicles were subjected 
to the penalty of death, and confiscation of goods : four 
hundred marks Scotch were offered as a reward to those who 
should seize the criminals ; and they were indemnified for 
any slaughter which they might commit in the execution 
of such an undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get 
evidence against these conventicles, however numerous, it 
was enacted by another law, that whoever, being required 
by the council, refused to give information upon oath, should 
be punished by arbitrary fines, by imprisonment, or by 
banishment to the plantations. Thus all persecution natu- 
rally, or rather necessarily, adopts the iniquities, as well as 
rigours, of the inquisition. What a considerable part of the 
society consider as their duty and honour, and even many of 
the opposite party are apt to regard with compassion and 
indulgence, can by no other expedient be subjected to such 
severe penalties as the natural sentiments of mankind appro- 
priate only to the greatest crimes. 

Though Lauderdale found this ready compliance in fhe 
Parliament, a party was formed against him, of which Duke 
Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with Twoeddale 
and others, went to London, and applied to the king, who, 
during the present depression and insignificance of Parlia- 
ment, was alone able to correct the abuses of Lauderdale's 
administration. But even their complaints to him might be 
dangerous ; and all approaches of truth to the throne were 
barred by the ridiculous law against leasing-making ; a law 
which seems to have been extorted by the ancient nobles, in 
order to protect their own tyranny, oppression, and injustice. 
G-reat precautions, therefore, were used by the Scottish 
malecontents in their r^resentations to the king; but no 
redress was obtained. Charles loaded them with caresses, 
and continued Lauderdale in his authority. 

A very bad, at least a severe use was made of this autho- 
rity. The privy council dispossessed twelve gentlemen or 
noblemen of their houses;* which wore converted into so 
many garrisons, established for the suppression of conven- 
ticles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, on account 
of these religious assemblies, in a state of war ; and by the 
ancient law, the king, in such an emergence, was empowered 

• lu 1676. 
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to place a garrison in any honse where he dbould judge it 
expedient. 

It were endless to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exercised during Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay 
banished, by the king’s order, twelve miles from the capital, 
and by that means the whole justice of the kingdom was sus- 
pended for a year, till these lawyers were brought to declare 
it as their opinion, that all appeals to Paniament were 
illegal. A letter was procured from the king, for expelling 
twdve of the chief magistrates of Edinburgh, and declaring 
them incapable of all public ofSce, though their only crime 
had been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The 
boroughs of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a 
year, by their deputies, in order to consider the state of 
trade, and make by-laws for its regulation : in this conven- 
tion a petition was voted, complaining of some late acts, 
which obstructed commerce, and praying the king that he 
would empower his commissioner, in the next session of 
Parlinment, to give his assent for repealing them. For this 
presumption, as it was called, several of the members were 
nned and imprisoned. One More, a member of Parliament, 
having moved in the House, that, in imitation of the English 
Parliament, no bill shoxild pass, except after three readings ; 
he was, for this pretended offence, immediately sent to 
prison by tlie commissioner. 

The private deportment of Lauderdale was as insolent 
and provoking as nis public administration was violent and 
tyrannical. Justice likewise was universally perverted by 
faction and interest: and from the great rapacity of that 
duke, and still more of his duchess, all offices and ffivours 
were openly put to sale. Ho one was allowed to approach 
the throne who was not dependent on him ; and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained against his manifold oppres- 
sions. The case of Mitchel shows that this minister was as 
much destitute of truth and honour, as of lenity and justice. 

Mitchel was a desperate ffinatic, and had entertained a 
resolution of assassinating Sharpe, Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, who, by his former apostasy and subsequent rigour, 
had rendered himself extremely odious to the covenanters. 
In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a pistol at the primate, as he 
was sitting in his coach ; but the Bishop of Orkney stepping 
into the coach, happened to stretch out his aim, which niter- 
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cepted the ball, and was much shattered by it. This 
happened in the principal street of the city ; but so generally 
was the archbishop hated, that the assassin was allowed 
peaceably to walk off ; and having turned a street or two, 
and thrown off a wig, which disguised him, he immediately 
appeared in public, and remained altogether unsuspected. 
Some years aner, Sharpe remarked one, who seemed to eye 
him very eagerly ; and being still anxious lest an attempt of 
assassination should be renewed, he ordered the man to be 
seized and examined. Two loaded pistols were found upon 
him ; and, as he was now concluded to be the author of the 
former attempt, Sharpe promised that, if he would confess 
his ^ilt, he should be msmissed without any punishment. 
Mit^el (for the conjecture was just) was so credulous as to 
believe him ; but was immediately produced before the 
council b^ the faithless primate. The council, having no 
proof against him, but hoping to involve the whole body of 
covenanters in this odious crime, solemnly renewed the pro- 
mise of pardon, if he would make a full discovery ; and it 
was a great disappointment to them, when they found, upon 
his confession, that only one person, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with liis bloody purpose. Mitchel was then 
carried before a court of judicatui’e, and required to renew 
his confession ; but being apprehensive lest, though a pardon 
for life had been promised nim, other corporal punimment 
might still be inflicted, he refused compliance, and was sent 
back to prison. He was next examined before the council, 
under pretence of his being concerned in the insurrection at 
Pentland; and though no proof appeared against him, he 
was put to the question, and, contrary to the most obvious 
principles of equity, was urged to accuse himself. He en- 
dured the torture with singular resolution, and continued 
obstinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, 
he really was not guilty. Instead of obtaining his hborty, 
he was sent to the Boss, a very high rock sun'omidcd by the 
sea ; at this time converted into a state prison, and full of the 
unhappy covenanters. He there remained in great misery, 
loaded with irons, till the year 1677, when it was resolved, 
by some new examples, to strike a fresh terror into the per- 
secuted but still obstinate enthusiasts. Mitchel was then 
brought before a court of judicature, and put upon his trial 
for an attempt to assassinate an archbishop and a privy coun- 
sellor. His former confession was pleaded against him, and 
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was proved by the testimony of the Duke of Lauderdale, lord 
commissioner, Lord Hatton, his brother, the Earl of Bothes, 
and the primate himself. Mitchel, besides maintaining that 
the privy council was no court of judicature, and that a con- 
fession before them was not judicial, asserted, that he had 
been engaged to make that confession by a solemn promise 
of pardon. The four privy counsellors denied upon oath that 
auy such promise had ever been given. The prisoner then 
desired that the council books might be produced in court ; 
and even offered a copy of that day’s proceedings to be read ; 
but the privy counsellors maintained that, after they had 
made oain, no farther proof could be admitted, and that the 
books of council contained the king’s secrets, which were on 
no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
when they swore, that the clerk, having engrossed the pro- 
mise of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel’s confession, the 
whole minute had been signed by the chancellor, and that 
the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to 
record. Though the prisoner was condemned, Lauderdale 
was still inclined to pardon him ; but the unrelenting primate 
rigorously insisted upon his execution; and said that, if 
assassins remained unpunished, his life must be exposed to 
perpetual danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed at 
Edinbmgh in January, 1 G78. Such a complication of cruelty 
and treachery shows the character of those ministers to 
whom the king had, at this time, entrusted the government 
of Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s administration, besides the inic[uities arising 
from the violence of his temper, and the still greater iniqui- 
ties inseparable from all projects of persecution, was attended 
with other circumstances, which engaged him in severe and 
arbitrary measures. An absolute government was to be in- 
troduced, which on its commencement is often most rigorous ; 
and tyranny was still obliged, for want of military power, 
to cover itself under an appearance of law ; a situation 
which rendered it extremely awkward in its motions, 
and, by provoking opposition, extended the violence of its 
oppressions. 

The rigours exercised against conventicles, instead of 
breaking the spirit of the fanatics, had tended only, as is 
usual, to render them more obstinate, to increase the fervour 
of their zeal, to link them more closely together, and to 
in£ame them against the established hierardiy. The com- 
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monalty, almost every where in the south, particularly in the 
western counties, frequented conventicles without reserve ; 
and the gentry, though they themselves commonly abstained 
from these illegal places of worship, connived at this ir- 
regularity in their inferiors. In order to interest the former 
on the side of the persecutors, a bond or contract was, by 
order of the privy council, tendered to the landlords in the 
west, by which they were to engage for the good behaviour 
of their tenants ; and in case any tenant frequented a con- 
venticle, the lan^ord was to subject himself to the same fine 
as could by law be exacted from the delinquent. It was 
ridiculous to give sanction to laws by voluntary contracts : 
it was iniquitous to make one man answerable for the con- 
duct of another : it was illegal to impose such hard condi- 
tions upon men who had nowise offended. For these reasons 
the greater part of the gentry refused to sign these bonds ; 
and Lauderdale, enraged at this opposition, endeavoured to 
break their spirit by expedients which were still more 
unusual and more arbitrary. 

The law enacted against conventicles had called them 
seminaries of rebellion. This expression, which was nothing 
but a flourish of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the privy council 
wore willing to understand in a literal sense ; and because 
the western counties abounded in conventicles, though other- 
wise in profound peace, they pretended that these counties 
were in a state of actual war and rebellion. They made, 
therefore, an agreement with somo highlaiid chieftains to 
call out their clans, to the number of eight thousand men ; 
to these they joined the- guards, and the militia of Angus : 
and they sent the- whole to live at free quarters upon the 
lands of such as had refused the bonds illegally required of 
them. The obnoxious counties were the most populous and 
most industrious in Scotland. The highlanders wore the 
people the most disorderly and the least civilized. It is easy 
to imagine the havoc and destruction which ensued. A mul- 
titude, not accustomed to discipline, averse to the restraint 
of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let loose 
amidst those whom, they were to regard as enemies to their 
prince and to their religion. Nothing escaped their raven- 
ous hands. By menaces, by violence, and sometimes by 
tortures, men were obliged to discover their concealed wealth. 
Neither age, nor sex, nor innocence, afforded protection ; 
and the gentry, finding that even those who had oeon most 
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compliant, and who had subscribed the bonds, were equally 
esposed to the rapacity of those barbarians, confirmed them- 
selyes still more in the resolution of refiising them. The 
voice of the nation was raised against this enormous outrage ; 
and after two months’ free quarter, the highlanders were 
sent back to their hills, loaded with the spoils and execra- 
tions of the west. 

Those who had been engaged to subscribe the bonds could 
find no security, hut by turning out such tenants as they 
suspected of an inclination to conventicles, and thereby de- 
populating their estates. To increase the misery of these 
unhappy farmers, the council enacted, that none should be 
received any where, or allowed a habitation, who brought 
not a certificate of his conformity from the parish minister. 
That the obstinate and refractory might not escape farther 
persecution, a new device was fallen upon. By the law of 
Scotland, any man who should go before a magistrate, and 
swear that he thought himself in danger from another, 
might obtain a writ of law-burrows^ as it is called ; by which 
the latter was bound, under the penalty of imprisonment 
and outlawry, to find security for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the absurd notion of making the 
king sue out writs of law-burrows against his subjects. On 
this pretence, the refusers of the bonds were summoned to 
appear before the council, and were required to bind them- 
selves, under the penalty of two years’ ren^ neither to 
frequent conventicles themselves, nor allow their family and 
tenants to be present at those unlawful assemblies. Thus 
chicanery was joined to tyranny ; and tlie majesty of the 
king, instead of being exalted, was in reality prostituted ; 
as if he were obliged to seek the same security, which one 
neighbour might require of another. 

It was an old law, but seldom executed, that a man who 
was accused of any crime, and did not appear, in order to 
stand his trial, might be intercmnmwnedf that is, he might be 
publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on ao* 
count of business, relation, nay charity, had the least inter- 
course with him, was subjected to the same penalties as could 
by law be inflicted on the criminal himself. Several writs 
of intercommuning were now issued against the hearers and 
preachers in conventicles ; and by this severe and even absurd 
mw, crimes and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical 
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propqrtion. Where laws themselves are so violent, it is no 
wonder that an administration should be tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an oppressed people should reach the 
throne, the council forebade, under severe penalties, all 
noblemen or gentlemen of landed property to leave the Inng- 
dom ; a severe edict, especially where the sovereign himself 
resided in a foreign country. Notwithstanding this act of 
council, Gassilis first, afterwards Hamilton and Tweeddale, 
went to London, and laid their complaints before the king. 
These violent proceedings of Lauder il ale were opposite to 
the natural temper of Charles ; and he immediately issued 
orders for discontinuing the bonds and the writs of law- 
burrows. But as he was commonly little touched with what 
lay at a distance, he entertained not the proper indignation 
against those who had abused his authority. Even while he 
retracted these oppressive measures, he was prevailed with to 
avow and praise them, in a letter which he wrote to the 
privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the 
hands of the ministry ; but the king ran a manifest risk of 
losing the aifections of his subjects, by not pennittiug even 
those who were desirous of it, to distingui^ between him 
and their oppressors. 

It is reported” that Oharlos, after a full hearing of the 
debates concerning Scottisli affairs, said, “ £ perceive that 
Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things against the 
people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that he has acted any 
thing contrary to my interest a seutiment unworthy of a 
Sovereign 1 

During the absence of Hamilton and the other discontented 
lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to summon a convention 
of estates at Edinburgli. This assembly, besides gi-antiug 
some money, bestowed applause on all Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration, and in their addresses to the king expressed the 
highest contentment and satisfaction. But these instances 
of complaisance had the contrary eifcct in England from 
what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men 
there concluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty 
was totally suppressed; and that,, by the prevalence of 
tyranny, grievances were so riveted^ that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to tlie prince, 
who alone was able to redress them. From the slavery of 
the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the aihitrary dis- 

r Burnet. 
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position of the king; and iS-om the violence with which 
sovereign power was there exercised, they apprehended the 
miseries which might ensue to themselves upon their loss of 
liberty. If persecution, it was asked, by a Protestant church, 
could be carried to such extremes, what might be dreaded 
from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, 
made open profession of exterminating by fire and sword 
every opposite sect or communion ? And if the first ap- 

E roaches towards unlimited authority were so tyrannical, 
ow dismal its final establishment, when all dread of oppo- 
sition should at last be rem,oved by mercenary armies, and 
all sense of shame by long and inveterate habit ? 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

Tim PonsH Plot. — Oates's Nabrattvb — and Ciiaraoter. — Coleman's Lbttbbs — 
GkKDEEET’S MtIBDEB, — GeNEBAL OoNSTEBNATfON. — TUE PATtLIAAIENT — ZeAL OE THE 
Parliament. — Bbdlob's Naiulaitve — Auodsation ov Bandy — Hrs IsaEAOUMENT. 
— BlSSOLimON OF THE LoNG PARLIAMENT — ItS CiIARAOTER — TrTAL UF OdLEHAN ^ 

OF Ireland. — New Elections. — Duke of Monmouth — Duke uf Yojuc retires to 
Brussels — Nmv Pathjlament. — D.vnby’s Impeaoiimicnt — Ponsii Plot. — New 
Council — Limitationb on a Popish Buouehsor. — Bill of Uxuluhion. — Uarrab 
Corpus Bill — Prorogation and Dissolution of the Paiiijaaient. — Trial and 
Execution of the five Jesutie, — and of Llvngiiornb. — Wakeman auquiteed.— . 
State of Affaibb in Sootland. — Battle of BoTiiwELrURiDGE. 

The English nation, ever since the fatal league witli France, 
had entertained violent jealousies agtiinst tlie court ; 
and the subsequent measures adopted by the Icing 
had tended more to increase than cure tho general prejudices. 
Some mysterious design was still suspected in every enter- 
prise and profession : arbitrary power and popery were 
apprehended as the scope of all projects: each breath or 
rumour made tho people start with anxiety : their enemies, 
they thought, were in their very bosom, and had gotten 
possession of their sovereign’s confidence. While hi tills 
timorous, jealous dispositiou, tho cry of a plot all on a sudden 
struck their ears ; they were wakened from their slumber ; 
and, like men affrighted and in the dark, took every figure 
for a spectre. The terror of each man became tho source of 
terror to another. And an universal panic being diffused, 
reason, and argument, and common sense, and common 
humanity, lost all iuilaeuce over them. From tin's disposi- 
tion of men’s minds, wo are to accoimt for tho pro- The pniJibh 
^ess of the popish plot, and tho credit given to i*'"* 
it ; an event which would otherwise appear prodigious, and 
altogether inexplicable. 

On tho 12th of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted 
the king, as he was walking in tho park : “ Bir,” said ho, 
“ keep within the company : yom' enemies have a design 
upon your life ; and you may be shot in this very walk.” 
Being asked the reason of these sti'ango spoc'ches, ho said, 
that two men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to 
shoot tho king, and Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s phy- 
VOL. V. T 
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sician, to poison 1iim. This intelligence^ he added, had been 
conunnnicated to him hy Doctor Tongue; whom, if per- 
mitted, he would introduce to his majesty. Tongue was a 
diyine of the church of England ; a man, active, restless, full 
of projects, void of understanding. He brought papers to 
the king, which contained information of a plot, and were 
digested into forty-three articles. The king, not having 
leisure to peruse them, sent them to the ti’easurer Danby, 
and ordered the two informers to lay the business before that 
minister. Tongue confessed to Danby, that he himself had 
not drawn the papers, that they had been secretly thiust 
imder his door, and that, though he suspected, he did not 
certainly know, who was the author. After a few days he 
returned, and told the treasurer, that his suspicions, he found, 
were just ; .and that the author of the intelligence, whom he 
had met twice or thrice in the street, had acknowledged 
the whole matter, and had given him a more particular 
account of tlie conspiracy, but desired that his name might 
be concealed, being apprehensive lest the papists should 
murder him. 

The information was renewed with regard to Grove’s aird 
Pickering’s inlentions of shooting the king; and Tongue 
even pretended that, at a particular time, they were to sot 
out for Windsor with that intention. Olliers were given for 
airestiug them, as soon as they should appear in that place : 
but though this alarm was more than once renewed, some 
fifivolous reasons wei-e still found by Tongue for their 
having delayed the journey ; and the king concluded, both 
from these evasions, and from the mysterious, artificial 
manner of communicatiug the intellig^ence, that the whole 
was an imposture. 

Tongue came next to the treasurer, and told him, that a 
packet of letters, written by Jesuits eoncerned in the plot, 
was that night to be put into the post-house for Windsor, 
directed to Bermifield, a J esuit, confessor to the duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the king, he replied, that 
the packet mentioned had a few hours before been brought 
to the duke by Bennifiold ; who said, that he suspected some 
bad design upon him ; that the lexers seemed to contain 
matters of a dangerous impoii ; and that he knew them not 
to be the handwriting of the persons whose names were sub- 
scribed to them. This incident still farther confirmed the 
king in his incredulity. 
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The matter had probably slept for ever, had it not been for 
the anxiety of the duke ; who, hearing that priests and 
Jesuits, and even his own confessor, had been accused, was 
desirous, that a thorough inquiry should be made by the 
council into the pretended conspiracy. Kirby and Tongue 
were inquired after, and were now found to be living in 
dose connexion with Titus Oates, the person who was said* 
to have conveyed the first intelligence to Tongue. Oates 
affirmed that he had fallen under suspicion with the Jesuits ; 
that he had received three blows with a stick, and a box on 
the ear, from the provincial of that order, for revealing that 
conspiracy ; and that, overhearing them speak of their inten- 
tions to punish him more severely, he had withdrawn and 
concealed himself. This man, in whose breast was lodged a 
secret, involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was allowed 
to remain in such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply 
him with daily bread; and it was a joyful surprise to him 
when he heard that the council was at last disposed to take 
some notice of his intelligence. But as he expected more 
encouragement from the public, than from the king or his 
ministers, he thought proper, before he was presented to 
the council, to go with his two companions to Sir Bdmonds- 
bury Q-odfrey, a noted and active justice of the peace, 
and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the 
conspiracy. 

The wonderful intelligence which Oates conveyed both to 
Q-odfrey and the council, and afterwards to the Par- Oato* 
hamen^ was to this purpose.* The pope, he said, “Mrativo. 
on examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda^ 
had found himself entitled to the possession of England and 
Ireland on account of the heresy of prince and people, and 
had accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these kingdoms. 
The supreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the 
society of Jesuits ; and De Oliva, general of that order, in 
consequence of the papal grant, had exerted every act of 
regal authority, and particularly had supplied, by commas' 
sions under the seal of the society, all the chief offices, both 
civil and inilitary. Lord Arimdel was created chancellor; 
Lord Powis treasurer ; Sir William Q-o^lphin privy seal ; 
Coleman secretary ‘of state ; Langhorne attorney-general ; 
J^rd Bellasis general of the papal army; Lord i?eters 
, lieutenant-general ; Lord Stafford paymaster ; and inferior 

‘ / * Oaietfs NwtatiYe, 
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commissions, signed by tbe provincial of tbe Jesuits, were 
distributed all over England. All tbe dimities, too, of tbe 
ebureb were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and 
otlier foreigners. Tbe provincial bad held a consult of tbe 
Jesuits under his authority; where the king, whom they 
opprobriously called the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried 
and condemned as a heretic ; and a resolution taken to put 
him to death. Father le Sbee (for so this great plotter and 
informer called Father la Chaise, the noted confessor of the 
French king) had consigned in London ten thousand pounds, 
to be paid to any man who should merit it by this assassinor 
tion. A Spanish provincial bad expressed like bbeiality : the 
prior of tbe Benedictines was willing to go tbo length of six 
thousand: tbe Dominicans approved of tbe action, but 

g leaded poverty. Ton thousand pounds bad been ofi'ored to 
ir George Wakeman, tlio queen's physician, who demsunled 
fifteen thousand, as a rowiu’d for so great a service, llis 
demand was complied with ; and fiv e thousand had been ])aid 
liim by advance. Lest this means should fail, four Irish 
ruffians bad been hired by the Jesuits, at the rate of twenty 
guineas apiece, to stab tlic king at Windsor ; and Coleman, 
secretary to the late Duchess of York, bad given tbe mes- 
senger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken bis 
diligence. Grove and Piokei’ing wore also cinployod to 
shoot the king with silver bullets : tbe former was to receive 
the sum of fifteen hundred pounds; tbe latter, being a pious 
man, was to be rewarded with thirty thousand masses, which, 
estimating masses at a sbilHng apiece, amounted to a like 
value. Piclcering would have executed his purpose, had not 
the flint at one timo di'oppcd out of his pistol, at another 
time the priming. Comer’s, the Jesuit, haa bought a knife 
at the price of ten shillings, wliich he thought was not dear, 
considering the purpose for which he intendod it, to wit, stab- 
bing tbe king. Letters of subscription were circulated among 
the Cathobes all over England, to raise a sum for the same 
pur pos e. Ko less than fii'ty Jesuits had met in May last, at 
the White Ilorso tavern, where it was unanimously agreed to 
put the king to death. This synod did altcrwarcls, for inoi'o 
convenience, divide themselves into many lesser cabals or com- 
panies ; and Oates was employed to carry notes and letters 
from one to another, aU tending to tbe same end, of murder- 
ing the king. Ho even carried from one company to 
another a paper, in which they formally expressed their reso- 
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lution of executing ttat deed; and it was regularly sub- 
scribed by all of them. A wager of a hundred pounds was 
laid, and stakes made, that the king should eat no more 
Christmas pies. In short, it was determined, to use the 
expression of a Jesuit, that if he would not become R. 0. 
(Roman Catholic), he should no longer be C. R. (Charles 
Rex). The great fire of London had been the work of the 
Jesuits, who had employed eighty or eighty-six persons for 
that purpose, and had expended seven hundred fireballs ; but 
they nad a good return for their money, for they had heen 
able to pilfer goods from the fire to the amount of fourteen 
thousand pounds : the Jesuits had also raised another fire on 
St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they had stolen goods to the 
value of two thousand pounds : another at Southwark : and 
it was determined in like manner to bum all the chief cities 
in England. A paper model was already fi‘amed for the 
firing of London ; the stations were reg\ilarly marked out, 
where the several fires were to commence ; and the whole 
plan of operations was so concerted, that precautions were 
taken by the Jesuists to vary their measures, according to 
the variation of the wind. Mreballs wore familiarly called 
among them Teuxbnry mustard pills ; and were said to con- 
tain a notable biting sauce. In the gi’oat fire, it had been 
determined to murder tho king : but lie had displayed such 
diligence and humanity in extinguishing tho Hames, that 
even the Jesuits relented and spared liis life. Besides these 
assassinations and fires, insurrections, rebellions, and massar 
cres were projected by that religious order in all the three 
kingdoms. There wore twenty thousand Catholics in Lou- 
don, who would rise in four-and-twonty hours or less ; and 
Jennison, a Jesuit, said, that they might easily cut tho 
throats of a hundred thousand Protestants. Eight thousand' 
Catholics had a^'ced to f ake arms in Scotland. Oiiuoud was 
to be murdered by four Jesuits ; a general massacro of the 
Irish Protestants was concerted ; and forty tlumsand black 
bills wore already provided for that purjioso. Coleman hfwi 
remitted two hundred thousand pounds to promote the rebel- 
lion in Ireland; and tlie French king was to land a great 
army in tliat island. Poole, who wrote fhe Synopsis, was 
particularly marked out for assassination ; as was also Dr. 
Stillingfleet, a eonfrovorsial writer against tho Papists. 
Burnet tolls us, that Oates paid him the same compliraont. 
After all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to the duke, 
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but on the following conditions : that he receive it as a gift 
from the pope ; that he confirm all the papal commissions for 
offices and employments ; that he ratify all past transactions, 
by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his 
brother and of the ;^ople ; and that he consent to the utter 
extirpation of the JProtestant religion. If he refuse these 
conditions, he himself was immediatoly to be poisoned or 
assassinated. To pot James must go ; according to the ex- 
pression ascribed by Oates to the Jesuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himself the 
most infamous of mankind. He was the son of an anabaptist 
preacher, chaplain to Colonel Pride; but having taken 
orders in the church, he had been settled in a small living by 
the Duke of Norfolk. Ho had been indicted for perjmy ; 
and by some means had escajied. He was afterwards a 
cliaplaiu on board tlte fleet ; whence he liad been dismissed 
on complaint of some unnatural practices, not fit to be 
named. He then became a convert to the Catholics ; but he 
afterwards boasted, that his conversion was a mere iiretence, 
iti ordor to got into their secrets and to betray them.’* He 
was sent over to the Jesuits’ College at St. Omor’s, and 
tliough above thirty years of age, he there lived some time 
among the students. He was despatched oii an eiTand to 
Spain ; and thence returned to St. Omer’s ; where the 
Jesuits, huiutily tired of tlieir convert, at last dismissed him 
from tlieir seminary. It is likely that, from resentment of 
tliis usage, as well as finm want and indigence, he was 
induced, in combination with Tongue, to contrive tliat plot 
of wliich he accused the Cudiolics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the council, 
betrayed his im[)oatm'cs in such a manner as would have 
utterly discredited tlie most consistent story, and the most 
reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been canded, 
he said, to Don John, who promised great assistance to the 
execution of the Catholic designs. The king asked him, 
what sort of a man Don John was ; he answered, a tall lean 
man ; directly contrary to the ti’uth, as tlie king well know.® 
He totally mistook the situation of the Jesuits’ college at 
Paris.'’ Though he pretended great intimacies with Coleman, 
he know him not, when placed very near him ; and had no 
other oxcUHO than that Ijis sight was bad in candle-light.® 
He fell into like mistakes with regard to Wakeinan. 

^ Uiiniut, liiOlitinl, L'lSbliaug^u, «Scc. 

• liurout, NurUL ^ KuiUi. « Buruot^ North, Trials. 
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NotwitLstanding tliose objections, great attention was 
paid to Oates’s evidence, and the plot became veiy soon the 
subject of conversation, and even the object of terror to the 
people. The violent animosity, which had been excited 
against the Catholics in general, made the public swallow 
the grossest absurdities when they accompanied an accusa- 
tion of those religionists : and the more diabolical any con- 
trivance appeared, the better it suited the tremendous idea 
entertained of a Jesuit. Danby likewise, who stood in oppo- 
sition to the French and Catholic interest at court, was 
willing to encourage every stoiy, which might serve to dis- 
credit that party. By his suggestion, when a warrant was 
signed for arresting Coleman, mere was inserted a clause for 
seizing his papers ; a circumstance attended with the most 
important consequences. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly Iw orders from 
the duke, had been engaged in a col'respon(^ence coiemoB’e 
with Father la Chaise, with tlie pope’s nuncio at 
Brussels, and with other Catholics abroad ; and being him- 
self a fiery zealot, busy and sanguine, the express! ous in his 
letters often betrayed gi’eat violence and indiscretion. Ilis 
correspondence, during the years 1CT4, 1675, and part of 
1670, was seized, and contained many extraordinary pas- 
sages. In particular, he said to La Chaise, “We have here 
a mighty work upon our hands, no less than the conversion 
of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter subduing 
of a pestilent heresy, which has a long time domineered over 
a great part of this northern world. There were never such 
hopes 01 success, since the days of Queen Mary, as now in 
our days. Q-od has given us a prince,” moaning the duke, 
“ who is become (may I say a miracle ?) zealous of being the 
author and instrument of so glorious a work ; but the oppo- 
sition we are sure to meet with, is also like to bo great ; so 
that it imports us to get all the aid and assistance we can.” 
In another letter he said, “I can scarce believe myself 
awake, or the thing real, when I think of a prince in such 
an age as we live in, converted to such a degree of zeal and 
piety, as not to regard any thing in tlie world in comparison 
of Q-od Almighty’s gloiy, the salvation of his own soul, and 
the conversion of our poor Idngdom.” In other passages 
the interests of the crown of England, those of tlie French 
king, and those of the Catliolic religion, are spoken of as 
inseparable. The duke is also said to have connected his 
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interests unalterably witb those of Lewis. The king himself, 
he afiSrins, is always inclined to favour the Catholics when he 
may do it without hazard. “ Money,” Coleman adds, “ can- 
not fail of persuading the king to any thing. There is 
nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever so much to his 
prejudice. It has such an absolute power over him, that he 
cannot resist it. Logic, built upon money, has in our court 
more poweiful chaiins than any other sort of argiunent.” 
For these reasons he proposed to Father la Cliaise, that the 
French king should remit the sum of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, on condition that the Parliament be dissolved ; 
a measure, to which he affirmed, the Idng was, of himself, 
Bufidciently inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtiiinlng 
money from that assembly. Tlie Parliament, he said, had 
already constrained the king to make peace with Holland, 
contraiy to the interests of the Catholic religion, and of his 
Most Ciuistian Majesty : and if tliey should meet again, they 
would surely engage him laither, even to the making of war 
against France. It appears also from the same letters, that 
the assembling of the Pai'liament so late as Api'il, in tlie 
year 1075, had been procured by the iuirigues of the 
Catholic and French party, who thei’eby intended to show 
the Dutch and their confederates that they could expect no 
assistance from England. 

When the contents of these letters were publicly known, 
they difl’used the panic, with which the nation began already 
to be seized on account of the popish plot. Men reasoned 
more from their fears and their passioiis, than from the evi- 
dence before them. It is cedain that the restless and entor- 
piising spirit of the Catholic church, particularly of the 
Jesuits, merits attention, ai\d is, in some degree, ilangeinus 
to every other communion. Such zeal of prosolytism 
auttiates that sect, that its missionaiios Imvo poneti'atod into 
every nation of the globe : and, in one seuse, there is a 
jpopi^i plot perpetually cairying oir agsunst all stsites, Pro- 
testant, pagan, and Mahometan. Jt is likewise very 
probable, that tiie conversion of tlio duke, and the favour 
of the king, had inspiiud tlie Catliolic priests with new 
hopes of recovering in those islands their lost dominion, and 
gave fresh vigour to that intemperate zeal by which they 
ai‘u commonly actuated. Their fiid; aim was to obtain a 
toleration ; and such was tlie evidence, they believed, of 
tlieir theological tenets, that, coiJd they but procure entire 
liberty, they must infallibly in time open the eyes of the 
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people. After they had converted considerable numbers, 
they might be enabled, they hoped, to reinstate themselves 
in full authority, and entirely to suppress tnat heresy, with 
which the kingdom had so long been infected. Though 
tliftBft dangers to the Protestant rehgion were distant, it was 
Justly the object of great concern to find that the heir of 
the crown was so blinded with bigotry, and so deeply en- 
gaged in foreign interests ; and that the king himself had 
been prevailed on, from low interests, to hearken to his 
dangerous insinuatious. Very bad consequences might 
ensue from such perverse habits and attachments ; nor 
could the nation and Parliament guard against them with 
too anxious a precaution. But that the Homan pontiff 
could hope to assume the sovereignty of these kingdoms ; 
a project which, even during the aarioiess of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : that 
he should delegate this authority to the Jesuits, tliat order 
in the Homish church which was the most liated ; that a 
massacre could be attempted of the Protestants, who sur- 
passed the GathoHcs a hundred-fold, and were invested with 
the whole authority of the shite : that the Icing himself was 
to be assassinated, and even the duke, the only support of 
their party : these were such absurdities as no human testi- 
mony was sufficient to prove ; much less the evidence of one 
man, who was noted for infamy, and who could not keep 
himself, every moment, from falling into the grossest incon- 
sistencies. Did such intelligence deserve even so much at- 
tention as to be refuted, it would appear, tliat Coleman’s 
letters wore sufficient alone to destroy all its credit, h’or 
how could so long a train of correspondence be carried on, 
by a man so much ti'ustod by the pai'ty ; and yet no traces 
of insun-ections, if really intended, of fires, massacies, 
assassinations, invasions, be over discovered in any single 
passage of these letters ? But all such reflections, and many 
more, equally obvious, were vainly employed against that 
general prepossession with which the nation was seized. 
Oates’s plot and Coleman’s were universally confounded 
together : and the evidence of the latter being unquestion- 
able, the belief of the former, aided by the passions of 
hati’ed and of terror, took possession of tlie whole people. 

There was danger, however, lest time might open the eyes 
of the public ; when the murder of (Godfrey com- lyy, Oot. 
pleted the general delusion, and rendei'ed the pro- 
judices of the nation absolutely incurable. This 
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magistrate had been missing some days; and, after mnch 
search, and many BniTnises, his body was found lying 
in a ditch at Primrose-hill : the marks of strangling were 
thought to appear about his neck, and some contusions on 
his breast : his own sword was sticking in the body ; but as 
no considerable quantity of blood ensued on drawing it, it 
was concluded, that it had been thrust in after his death, 
and that he had not killed himself : he had rings on his 
fingers, and money in his pocket : it was therefore inferred, 
that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers. Without 
farther reasoning, the cry rose, that he had been assassinated 
by the Papists, on account of Ids taking Oates’s evidence. 
This clamour was quickly propagated, and met with uni- 
versal belief. The panic spread itself on every side with 
infinite rapidity ; and all men, astonished with fear, and 
animated with rage, saw in Godlrey’s fate all the horrible 
designs ascribed to the Catholics ; and no farther doubt re- 
mained of Oates’s veracity. The voice of the nation united 
against tliat hated sect ; and notwithstanding that the 
bloody conmiiracy was supposed to bo now detected, men 
Gmaioi could Scarcely bo persuaded that their lives wore yet 
coiiitaiua. iu safety. Each hour teemed witli how rumours 
**"“■ and surmises. Invasions from abroad, insunuotions 
at home, even private murders and poisonings, were appre- 
hended. To deny tlio reality of the plot was to bo an ac- 
complice; to hesitate was criminal; royalist, republican, 
churchman, sectary, courtier, patriot, all parties concurred 
in the illusion. The city prepared for its defence, us if the 
enemy were at its gates : tlie cluxins and posts were put up : 
and it was a noted saying at that time of Sir TlLOimxs 
Player, the chamberlain, that wore it not for those precau- 
tions, all the citizens might rise next morning with their 
throats cut.' 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, several artifices 
were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was civrriod 
into the city, attended hy vast multitudes. It was j)uhlicly 
exposed in the streets, and viewed hy all ranks of men ; and 
every one who saw it went away inflamed, as well hy the 
mutual contagion of sentiments, as hy the dismal spectacle 
itself. The mneral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
The corpse was conducted through the chief streets of tlie 
city : seventy-two elergymoii niarchod hefore : above a 

< NurUi, iiua 
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thousand persons of distinction followed after ; and at the 
funeral sermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, 
and stood on each side of the preacher, lest, in paying the 
last duties to this unhappy magistrate, he should, before the 
whole people, be murdered by the Papists.® 

In this disposition of the nation, reason could no more be 
heard than a whisper in the midst of the most violent hurri- 
cane. Even at present, Godfrey’s murder can scarcely, upon 
any system, be rationally accounted for. That he was assas- 
sinated by the Catholics seems utterly improbable. These re- 
ligionists could not be engaged to commit that crime from 
policy f in order to deter other magisti'ates from acting against 
them. Godfrey’s fate was nowise capable of producing that 
effect, unless it was publicly known tliat the Catholics were his 
murderers ; an opinion which, it was easy to foresee, must 
prove the ruin of their party. Besides, how many magis- 
trates, during more than a century, had acted in the most 
violent maimer against the Catholics, without its being ever 
suspected that any one had been cut off by assassination ? 
Such jealous times as the present were sm’ely ill fitted for 
beginning these dangerous exiioriments. Shall we therefore 
say, that the Cathohes were jmshed ou, not by policy, but 
by blind revenge against Gkidfrey ? But Godfrey had given 
them little or no occasion of offence in taldug Oates’s evi- 
dence. His part was merely an act of form, belonging to 
his office ; nor could he or any other man in his station, 
possibly refuse it. In the rest of his conduct, he lived on 
good teims with the Catholics, and was far from distinguish- 
ing himself' by his seveiity against tliat sect. It is even 
certain that he had contmeted an intimacy with Coleman, 
and took care to infoiin his fr'iend of the danger to which, 
by reason of Oates’s evidence, he was at present exposed. 

There are some writers, who, finding it impossible to 
account for Godfrey’s murder by the machinations of the 
Catholics, have recourse to the opposite supposition. They 
lay hold of that obvious presumption, that those commit the 
crime who reap advantage by it ; and they affirm that it was 
Shaftesbury, and the heads of tlio popular party, who perpe- 
trated that deed, m order to tlirow the odium of it on the 
Papists. If this supposition be received, it must also be 
admitted that the vmole plot was the contidvance of those 
politicians; and that Oates acted altogether under their 

ff lUul. p. 205. 
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direction. But it appears that Oates, dreading probably the 
opposition of powerful enemies, had very anxiously accpitted 
tne duke, Danby, Ormond, and all the ministry ; persons, 
who were certainly the most obnoxious to the popular 
leaders. Besides, the whole texture of the plot contains 
such low absm’dily, that it is impossible to have been the 
invention of any man of sense or education. It is true, the 
more monstrous and horrible the conspiracy, the better was 
it fitted to terrify, and thence to convince, tlie populace ; but 
tliis effect, we may safely say, no one could beforehand have 
expected ; and a fool was in this case moi'c likely to succeed 
than a wise man. Had Shaftosb\iry laid tlie plan of a popish 
conspiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, consistent, 
credible ; and on that very account had never met with the 
prodigious success with which Oates’s tremendous fictions 
were attended. 

We must, thereforo, be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the actors in Godfrey’s murder ; and only pro- 
nounce, in general, that that event, in all likoliliood, had no 
connexion, one way or other, with the popish plot. 

Any man, especially so active a magistrate as Goilfroy, 
might, in such a city as London, have many enouiies, of 
whom his friends and fiuuily had no suspicion. Ho was a 
melancholy man; and there is some reason, notwithsfcvnd- 
ing the pretended appearances to the conli-ary, to BiiK})oct 
that he fell by his own hands. The affair was never ex- 
amined with tranquillity, or oven with common sense, diiring 
the time ; and it is impossible for us, at this distance, 
ceitainly to account for it. 

No one doubted but tlic Papists had assassinated Godfrey ; 
but still the particular actors were unknown. A proclamation 
was issued by the king, ofleiing a pai’don and T'cwartl of five 
himdred pounds to any one who should discover them. As 
it was afterwards sinmised that tho terror of a like iissassiiia- 
tion would prevent discovery, a now protJamation vras 
issued, promising absolute protection to any one wlio should 
reveal the secret. Thus were indemnity, money, and security 
oflered to the fairest bidder : and no one needed to fear, 
during the present fuiy of the people, that his evidence 
would undergo too severe a scrutiny. 

While the nation was in this fciment, tho Parliameiit was 
Thn^iia. III lus speech tho king told them, that, 

meut. though they had given money for disbanding tho 
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array,’' he had found Flanders so exposed, that he had 
thought it necessary still to keep them on foot, and 
doubted not but this measure would meet with their appro- 
bation. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great 
anticipations, and at best was never equal to the constant 
and necessary expense of government ; as would appear from 
the state of it, which be intended to lay before them He 
also mentioned the plot formed against his life by Jesuits ; 
but said that he would forbear delivering any opinion of 
the matter, lest he should seem to say too much or too little ; 
and that he would leave the scrutiny of it entirely to the 
law. 

The king was anxious to keep the question of the popish 
plot from me Parliament ; where, he suspected, many design- 
ing people would very much abuse the present credulity of 
the nation : but Danby, who hated tlie Catholics, and 
courted popularity, and perhaps hoped that the king, if his 
life were believed in danger from the Jesuits, would b^e more 
cordially loved by the nation, had entertained opposite 
designs ; and the very first day of the session he opened the 
matter in the House of Peers. 

The king was extremely displeased with this temerity, and 
told his minister, “ Though you do not believe it, you will 
find that you have given the Parliament a handle to ruin 
yourself, as well as to disturb all my affairs ; and you will 
surely live to repent it.” Danby had afterwards sufficient 
reason to applaud the sagacity of his master. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one 
House to the other. The authority of Parliament zeiiUftha 
gave sanction to that fury with which the people 
were already agitated. An address was voted for a 
solemn fast : a form of prayer was contrived for that 
solemnity, and because the popish plot had been omitted in 
the first draft, it was care Cully ordered to be inserted ; lost 
Omniscience should want intelligence, to use the words of an 
historian.* 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addresses 
were voted for laying before the House such papers as 
might discover the horrible conspiracy ; for the removal of 
popish recusants from London; for administering every 

^ They liad granted him six hnndiod Uunifiand pounds thr dishanding tho array, for 
roimbtmwg tho ohorgos of hu naval uizuament, and for paying tho riinoutu of Oiaugo’a 
portion. , ^ Nortli, p. 207 . 
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where the oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; for denying 
access at coiirt to all unknown or suspicious persons ; and for 
appointing the train-hands of London and Westminster to be 
in readiness. The Lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, 
and Bellasis, were committed to the Tower, and were soon 
after impeached for high treason. And both Houses, after 
hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, “ That the Lords and 
Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and still is, a 
damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried on by the 
popish recusants, for assassinating the king, for subverting 
the government, and for rooting out and destroying the 
Protestant religion.” 

So vehement were the Houses, that they sat every day, 
forenoon and afternoon, on the subject of the plot ; for no 
other business could be attended to. A committee of Lords 
was appointed to examine prisoners and witnesses; blank 
warrants wore put into tlieir hands, for the commitment of 
such as should ho accused or suspected. Oates, who, though 
his evidence wore true, must, by his own account, be re- 
garded as an infamous villain, was by every one applauded 
caressed, and called tlie saviour of the nation. He was 
recommended by the Parliament to the king. He was lodged 
in Wliitehall, protected by guards, and encouraged by a 
pension of one thousand two hundred pounds a year. 

It was not long before such bountiful encouragement 
Baiioe's brought forth new witnesses. William Bedloe, a 
naiiatiTB. if possible more infamous than Oates, appeared 

next upon the stage. Ho was of very low birth, had been 
noted for several cheats and even thefts, had travelled over 

E many parts of Europe under borrowed names, had frequonlly 
assed himself for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
y a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the 
ignorant and unwaiy. When he appeared before tne coun- 
cil, he gave intelligence of Godfrey’s murder only, which, he 
said, had been perpetrated in Somerset House, where tlie 
queen lived, by Papists, some of them servants in her 
family. He was questioned about the plot, hut utterly 
denied all knowledge of it, and also asserted that he had no 
acquaintance witli Oates. Next day, when examined before 
the committee of Lords, he betliought himself better, and 
was ready to give an ample account of the plot, which he 
found so anxiously inquired into. This narrative he made 
to tolly, as well ho coiud, with that of Oates, which iiad been 
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published : but that be might make himself acceptable by 
new matter, he added some other circumstances, and these 
still more tremendous and extraordinary. He said, that ten 
thousand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington 
Bay, and immediately to seize Hull : that Jersey and Guern- 
sey were to be surprised by forces from Brest ; and that a 
French fleet was, all last summer, hovering in the channel 
for that purpose : that the Lords Powis and Peters were to 
form an army in Radnorshire, to be joined by another army, 
QnTiHifl tiTig of twenty or thirty thousand religious men and 
pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. la^o 
in Spain : that there were forty thousand men ready in 
London ; besides those who would, on the alarm, be posted 
at every alehouse door, in order to kill the soldiers, as they 
came out of their quarters : that Lord Staflbrd, Coleman, and 
Father Ireland, had money sufficient to defray the expenses 
of all these armaments : that he himself was to receive four 
thousand pounds, as one that could murder a man ; as also a 
commission from Lord Bellasis, and a benediction from the 
pope : that the king was to be assassinated ; all tlie Pro- 
testants massacred, who would not seriously be converted ; 
the government offered to one, if he would consent to hold 
it of the church, but if he should refuse that condition, ns 
was suspected, the supreme authority would be given to 
certain lords, under the nomination of the pope. In a subse- 
quent examination before the Commons, Bodloe added, (for 
these men always brought out thoir intulligonce successively 
and by piecemeal,) that Lord Carrington was also in the con- 
spiracy for raising men and money against the government ; 
as was likewise Lord Brudunel. These noblemon, with all 
the other persons mentioned by Bodloe, were immediately 
committed to custody by the Poi'liament. 

It is remarkable, that tlie only resource of Spain, in her 
present decayed condition, lay in the assistance of England ; 
and BO far from being in a situation to transport ten thousaiid 
men for the invasion of that kingdom, she had solicited and 
obtained English forces to be sent into the garrisons of 
Flanders which were not otherwise able to deFend themselves 
against the French. The French, too, we may observe, 
were at that very time in open war with Spain, and yet are 
supposed to be engaged in the same design against England ; 
as if religious motives were become the sole actuating prin- 
ciple among sovereigns. But none of these circumstances, 
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however obvious, were able, when set in opposition to multi- 
plied horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the least 
attention of the populace for such the whole nation were at 
this time become. The popish plot passed for incontestable ; 
and had not men soon expected with certainty the legal 
punishment of these ciiminals, the Catholics had been exposed 
to the hazard of an universal massacre. The torrent indeed 
of national prejudices ran so high, that no one, without the 
most imminent danger, durst venture openly to oppose it : 
nay, scarcely any one, without great force of judgment, could 
even secretly entertain an opinion contrary lo tlie prevailing 
sentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of a great nation 
has mighty authority over weak minds; and even later 
historians are so swayed by the concurring judgment of such 
multitudes, that some of them have esteemed themselves 
sufficiently moderate, when tliey affirmed that many circum- 
stances of the plot wore tnie, though some were added, and 
others much magnified. But it is an obvious priiici2)le, that 
a witness who ]icTjm‘es himself in one circumstance is credible 
in none : and the authority of the plot, even to the end of 
the prosecutions, stood entirely upon witnesses. Though the 
Oatliolics had boon suddenly and rmexpoctedly detected, at 
the very moment when their conspiracy, it is said, was ripe 
for execution ; no arms, no ammunition, no money, no com- 
missions, no papers, no letters, after the most rigorous soiirch, 
ever were discovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe. Yet still the nation, though often frustrated, went 
on in tlie eager pursuit and confident belief of the conspii’acy ; 
and even the manifold inconsistoncios and absurdities, con- 
tained in the narratives, instead of discouraging them, scrv’od 
only as farther ineentivos to discover the bottom of the plot, 
and wore considered as slight objections, which a more com- 

E leto information would huly remove. In all history, it will 
e difficult to find such another instance of popular frenzy 
and bigoted delusion. 

In order to au])port the panic among the people, csj)ecially 
among the citizens of L(mdon, a pamphlet was published with 
this title : “ A nan-ativo and imiiaitial discovery of the 
honid popish jdot, carried on for burning and destroying the 
cities of London and Westminster, wiih their suburbs; and 
setting forth the several consults, orders, and rosolutious of the 
Jesuits, concerning the siuno : by Captain William Bedloe, 
lately engaged in that horrid design, and one of the poiiiuh 
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committee for carrying on such fires.” Every fire which had 
happened for several years past is there ascribed to the 
machinations of the Jesuits, who purposed, as Bedloe said, by 
such attempts, to find an opportunity for the geneiul mas- 
sacre of the Protestants ; and in the mean time were well 
pleased to enrich themselves, by pilfering goods firom the 
fire. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wherever he could 
speak freely, to throw the highest ridicule on the plot, and 
on all who believed it ; yet found it necessary to adopt the 
popular opinion before the Parliament. The torrent, he 
saw, ran too strong to be controlled ; and he could only hope, 
by a seeming compliance, to be able, after some ilme, to 
guide, and direct, and elude its fury. He made, therefore, 
a speech to both Houses ; in which he told them, that he 
would take the utmost care of his person during these times 
of danger ; that he vras as ready as their hearts could wish, 
to join with them in all means for establishing the Protes- 
tant religion, not only during his own time, but for all 
future ages ; and that, provided the right of succession were 
preserved, he would consent to any laws for restraining a 
popish successor ; and, in conclusion, he exhorted them to 
thmk of effectual means for the conviction of popish recu- 
sants ; and he highly praised the duty and loyalty of aU his 
subjects, who had discovered such anxious concern for his 
safety. 

These gracious expressions abated nothing of the vehe- 
mence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was introduced 
for a new test, in which popery was denominated idolatry ; 
and all members who remsed this test were excluded from 
both Houses. The bill passed the Oommons without much 
opposition ; but in the Upper House the duke moved, tliat 
an exception might be admitted in his favour. Witli great 
earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them 
that he was now to cast himself on their kindness, in the 
greatest concern which he could have in the world ; and ho 

E rotested that, whatever his religion might be, it should only 
e a private th'mj between G-od and his own soul, and never 
should ajmear iu his public conduct. Notwithstanding this 
strong effort, in so important a point, he prevailed only by 
two voices ; a sufficient indication of the general di^osition 
of the people — “ I woidd not have,” said a noble peer, iu 
the debate on this bill, ‘^so much as a popish man or a 
VOL. V. u 
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popish woman to remain here ; not so much as a popish dog 
or a popish bitch ; not so much as a popish cat to purr or 
mew about the kin^.” — ^What is more extraordinary, this 
speech met with praise and approbation. 

Encouraged by this general fury, the witnesses went' still 
a step farther in their accusations ; and though both Oates 
and Bedloe had often declared, -^at there was no other 
person of distinction whom they knew to be concerned in 
the plot, they were now so audacious as to accuse the queen 
herself of entering into the design against the life of her 
husband. The Commons, in an address to the king, gave 
countenance to this scandalous accusation; but the Lords 
would not be prevailed with to join in the address. It is 
here, if anywhere, that we may suspect the suggestions of 
the popular leaders to have had place. The king, it is well 
known, bore no great affection to his consort ; and now, 
more than ever, when his brother and heir was so much 
hated, had reason to be desirous of issue, which might quiet 
the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which 
prevailed against the duke, would much facilitate, ho know, 
au^ expedient that could bo devised for the exclusion of that 
prince ; and nothing farther seemed requisite for the king, 
than to give way in this particular to the rage and fury of 
the nation. But Charles, notwithstandiug ^1 allurements 
of pleasure, or interest, or safety, had the generosity to pro- 
tect his injiured consort. “ They think,” said he, “ I have a 
mind to a new wife ; but for all that I will not seo an imio- 
cent woman abused.”'' Ho immediately ordered Oates 
to bo strictly confined, seized his papers, and dismissed his 
servants; and this daring informer was obliged to make 
apifiications to Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 

During tins agitation of men’s minds, tho Parliament gave 
new attention to tho militia; a circumstance which, oven 
during times of greatest tranq^uillity, can never prudently bo 
neglected. They passed a bill, by which it was enacted that 
a re^lar militia would be kept in arms, during six weeks 
.of the year, and a third part of them do duty every fort- 
night at that time. The popular leaders probably intended 
to make use of tlie general prejudices, and even to turn tho 
ams of the people against tlie prince.* But Charles refused 
his assent to the bill, and told tho Fai'liament, tliat ho would 
not, were it for half an houi’, part so far with the power of 
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tlie sword : but if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and still leave it in his power to as- 
semble or dismiss tiiem as he thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal assent. The Commons, dissatis- 
fied with this negative, thoi^h the king had never before 
employed that prerogative, immediately voted that all the 
new levied forces should be disbanded. They passed a bill, 
granting money for that purpose : but to show their ex- 
treme jealousy of the crown, besides appropriating the money 
by the strictest clauses, they ordered it to be paid, not into 
the exchequer, but into the chamber of London. The Lords 
demurred with regard to so extraordinary a clause, which 
threw a violent reflection on the king’s ministers, and even 
on bimsfilf, and by that means the act remained in suspense. 

It was no wonder that the present feiment and credulity 
of the nation engaged men of infamous character AcQiuaiioa 
and indigent circumstances to become informers, 
when persons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
in to that scandalous practice. Montague, the king’s am- 
bassador at Paris, had procured a seat in the Lower Mouse ; 
and without obtaining or asking the king’s leave, he sud- 
denly came over to England. Charles, suspecting his inten- 
tion,*^ ordered his papers to be seized ; but Montague, who 
foresaw this message, had taken care to secrete one paper, 
which he immediately laid before the House of Commons. 
It was a letter from the treasurer Danby, written in the 
beginning of the year, during the negotiations at Himoguen 
for the general peace. Montague was there directed to 
make a demand of money from Prance ; or, in other words, 
the king was willing secretly to sell his good offices to Lewis, 
contrary to the general interests of the confederates, and 
even to those of liis own kingdoms. The letter, among 
other particulars, contains tlicso words : “ In case the con- 
ditions of peace shall be accepted, the king expects to have 
six millions of livres a year for three years, from the time 
that this agreement shall be signed between his majesty and 
the King of Franco ; .because it will bo pi’obably two or 
three years before tbe Parliament will be in humour to give 
him any supplies after the making of any peace with 
France ; and the ambassador here has always agreed to that 
sum ; but not for so lon^ a time.” Danby was so unwilling 
to engage in this negotiation, that the king, to satisfy him, 
subjoined, with his own liand, those words : “ This letter is 

V 2 
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•wlit by my order, C. E.” Montague, who revealed this 
secret correspondence, had even the baseness to sell his base 
treachery at a high price to the French monarch.” 

The Commons were inflamed with this intelligence against 
Danby; and, carrying their suspicions farther than the 
truth, they concluded, that the king had all along acted in 
concert with the French court ; and that every step which 
he had taken in conjunction with the allies had been illusory 
and deceitful. Desirous of getting to the bottom of so im- 
portant a secret, and being pushed by Danby’s numerous 
enemies, they immediately voted on impeachment 
impeneii- of high treason against that minister, and sent up 
six articles to the House of Peers. These articles 
were, that he had traitorously engrossed to himself regal 
power, by giving instructions to his majesty’s ambassadors, 
without the pai’ticipation of the secretaries of state, or the 
;privy council ; that he had traitorously endeavoured to sub- 
vei't the government, and introduce arbitrary power ; and to 
•that end had levied and continued an army, contrary to act 
of Parliament: that he had traitorously endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his majesty’s subjects, by negotiat- 
ing a disadvantageous peace mth Fi'ance, and procuring 
money for that piurpose : that ho was popishly affected, and 
.had traitorously concealed, after he had notice, the kite 
honid and bloody plot, contrived by the Papists against 
his majesty’s person and government : that ho had wasted 
the king’s treasime: and that he had, by indirect means, 
■obtained several exorbitant grants from the crown. 

It is certain that the freasurcr, in giving instructions to 
.an ambassador, had exceeded the bounds of his ofHco ; and 
as the genius of a monarchy, strictly limited, roqtiires that 
the proper minister shoiild bo answerable for every abuse 
of power, the Commons, though they here advanced a new 
pretension, might justify themselves by the utility, and oven 
necessity of it. But in other respects their charge against 
Danby was very ill gi'ounded. That minister m^e it 
appear to the House of Lords, not only that Monbiguo, tlm 
informer against him, had all along promoted the money nego- 
tiations with France, but that he himself was ever extremely 
averse to the interests of that crown, which he esteemed 
pernicious to his master and to his country. The French 
nation, he said, had always entertained, as ho was certainly 
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informed, the highest contempt, both of the king’s person, 
and government. His diligence, he added, in tracing and 
discovering the popish plot, was generally known ; and if he 
had common sense, not to say common honesty, he would 
surely be anxious to preserve the life of a master, by whom 
he was so much hivoured. He had wasted no treasure, be- 
cause there was no treasure to waste. And though he had 
reason to be grateful for the king’s bounty, he had made 
more moderate acquisitions than were generally imagined, 
and than others in his ofiB.ce had often done, even during a 
shorter administration. 

The House of Peers plainly saw, that allowing all the 
charges of the Commons to be true, Danby’s crime fell not 
rmder the statute of Edward III. ; and though the words 
treason and traitorously had been cai'efully inserted in several 
articles, this appellation could not change the nature of 
things, or subject him to the penalties annexed to that crime. 
They refused, therefore, to commit Danby upon this irregular 
charge. The Commons insisted on their demand; aud a 
great contest was likely to arise, when the king, who had 
already seen sufiBcient instances of the ill humour of the 
Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This 
prorogation was soon after followed by a dissolution ; i)»soiu- 
a desperate remedy in the present disposition of the Lotj 
nation. But the disease, it must be owned, the king •’“i**- 
had reason to esteem desperate. The utmost rage ’ 
had been discovered by the Commons on account of the 
popish plot ; and their fury began already to point against 
the royal family, if not against the throne itself. The duke 
had been struck at in several motions : the treasurer had 
•been impeached : all supply had been refused, except on the 
most disagreeable conditions : fears, jealousies, and antipa- 
thies, were every day multiplying in Parliament : and 
though the people were strongly infected with the same 
prejudices, the king hoped, that, by dissolving the present 
cabals, a set of men might be chosen more moderate in their 
pursuits, and less tainted with the virulence of fection. 

Thus came to a period a Parliament which had sitton duiv 
ingthe whole course of this reign, one year excepted, inditt. 

Its conclusion was very difiTerent from its commence- *•**»• 
ment. Being elected during the joy and festivity of the 
restoration, it consisted almost entirely of royalists, who were 
disposed to support the crown by all the liberality which the 
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habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance 
with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from 
the Hug ; and him still to persevere in a foreign 

iuterest, they proceeded to discover symptoms of the most 
refractory and! most jealous disposition. The popish plot 
pushed them beyond all bounds of moderation ; and before 
their dissolution they seemed to be treading fast in the foot- 
steps of the last Long Parliament, on whose conduct they 
threw at first such violent blame. In all their variations 
they had still followed the opinions and prejudices of the 
nation, and ever seemed to bo more governed by hxuriour and 
party views than by public interest, and more by public 
mterest than by any coirupt or private influence. , 

During tlie sitting of the Parliament, and after its proro- 
gation and dissolution, the trials of the pretended mhninals 
were oanded on, and tlie courts of judicature, ])laces which, 
if possible, ougJvt to be kept more puin from injustiee ihan 
even national assemblies themselves, were strongly inlbcled 
with the same paidy rage and bigoted prejudices. Coleman, 
Tiuiof the most obnoxious of the conspirators, was first 
Coioman. brouglit to lus trial. His letters were produced 
against him. They contained, as he himself confessed, much 
indiscretion : but, unless so far as it is illegal to be a zealous 
Catholic, they seemed to prove notliing criminal, much less 
treasonable, against him. Oates and Bedloe deposed, that ho 
had received a commission, signed by the superior of tlie 
Jesuits, to be papal secretary of state, and had consented to 
the poisoning, shooting, and stabbing of the king : he had 
even, accorcung to Oates’s deposition, advanced a guinea to 
promote those bloody pmposes. These wild stories wcin 
confounded with the projects contained in his letters ; and 
Coleman received scnteiico of death. The sentence was 
soon aEer executed upon him." He suffered with calmness 
and constancy, and to the last persisted in tlie strongest 
protestations of his iimoccnce. 

Coleman’s execution was succeeded by the trial of Father 
Qfiroimd. it is prctondcd, had signed, togotlior 

witli fifty Jesuits, the great resolution of murdering 
the king. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to 
shoot hi^ were tried at the same time. The only witnossos 
against the prisoners wore still Oates and Bedloe. Ireland 
amrmedthat he was in Staflbrdshire all the month of August 
last, a time when Oates’s evidence made him in London. lie 
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proved hie assertion by good evidence, and would have 

S roved it by undoubted, had he not most iniquitously been 
ebarred, 'while in prison, from all use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and denied the liberty of sending for witnesses. All 
these men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the 
opinion of the judges, jury, and spectators; and to be a 
Jesuit, or even a OathoEc, was of itself a sufficient proof of 
guilt. The chief justice," in particular, gave sanction to all 
the narrow prejudices and bigoted ffiry of the populace. 
Instead of being counsel for the prisoners, as his office 
required, he pleaded the cause against them, browbeat their 
witnesses, and on every occasion represented their guilt as 
certain and uncontroverted. He even went so far as pub- 
licly to affirm, that the Papists had not the same principles 
which Protestants have, and therefore wore not entitled to 
that common cred&Mse^ which the piinciples and practices of 
the latter called for : and when the jmy brought in their 
verdict against the prisoners, he said, “You have done, 
gentlemen, like very good subjects, and very good Chris- 
tians ; that is to say, like very good Protestants : and now 
much good may their thirty thousand masses do them ! ” 
alluding to the masses by which Pickering was to be rewarded 
for murdering the king. All these unhappy men 1079. 
went to execution protesting their innocence; a wthjan. 
circumstance which made no impression on the spectators. 
The opioion that the Jesuits allowed of lies and mental re- 
servations, for promoting a good cause, was at this time so 
universally received, that no credit was given to testimony 
delivered either by that order or by any of their disciples. 
It was forgotten that all the conspirators engaged in tho 
gunpowder treason, and Qarnet, the Jesuit, among the rest, 
had freely, on the scaffold, made confession of their guilt. 

Though Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s mur- 
der, he still remained a single evidence against the persons 
accused ; and all the allurements of profit and honour had 
not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the testimony of 
that informer. At last means were found to complete the 
legal evidence. One Prance, a silversmith and a Catholic, 
had been accusod by Bedloe of being an accomplice in the 
murder ; and upon his denial had been thrown into prison, 
loaded with heavy irons, and confined to the condemned 
hole ; a place cold, dark, and full of nastiness. Such rigours 
were supposed to bo exorcised by orders from the secret 

® Sir William Soroggs, 
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committee of Lords, j)articiilarlj Shaftesbury and Bucking- 
ham ; who, in examining the prisoners, usually employed (as 
it is said, and indeed suQiciently proved) threatenings and 
promises, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pre- 
tence of extorting the truth from them. Prance had not 
courage to resist, but confessed himself an accomplice in 
Godfrey’s murder. Being asked concerning the plot, he 
also thought proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed 
some intelligence to the council. Among oilier absurd cir- 
cumstances, he said that one Le Fevre bought a second-hand 
sword of him, because he knew not, as he said, what times 
were at hand : and Prance, expressing some concein for 
poor tradesmen, if such times came, Le Fevre replied, tliat 
it would be better for tradesmen if the Catholic rehgiou were 
restored ; and particularly that there would bo more church 
work for silversmitlis. All this iufonnatiou, with regard to 
the plot, as well as the murder of Godfrey, Piance sdemnly 
retracted, both before the king, and the secret committee ; 
but being again thrown into prison, ho was induced, by now 
terrors, and now sufTerings, to confim his first information, 
and wiis now produced as a sufficient evidence. 

Hill, Green, and Berry wore tried for Godfrey’s murder ; 
all of them men of low stations. Hill was servant to a phy- 
sician : the other two belonged to the popish chapel at 
^omorset-house. It is needless to nm over all the particuhu'S 
of a long trial : it will be sufiicient to say, that Bodice’s evi- 
dence and Pinnce’s were, in many circumstances, totally iire- 
coucilablo ; that both of them laboured under insurmountable 
difficulties, not to say gross absurdities ; and that flrey wei'o 
Fb 1>. 21 invalidated by contrary evidence, which is altogetlior 

‘■*®- convincing. But all was in vain : the prisoners 
were condemned and executed. They all denied their guilt 
at their execution ; and as Berry died a Protestant, this cir- 
cinnstanoo was regarded as very considerable : but, instead 
of its giving some cbcck to the gonoral credulity of the 
])Ooplo, moil wore only surprised that a Protestant could be 
induced, at his death, to persist in so manifest a falsehood. 

As the army could neither bo kept up nor disbanded 
without money, tlie king, how little hopes soever he 
Kowein- could ontoiiain of more compliance, found himself 
*'««"• obliged to summon a new Parliament. The blood 

already shod on account of tlie popish plot, instead of 
saiiatiug tiro people, served only as an incentive to their 
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fury; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto re- 
garded as a new proof of those horrible designs imputed 
to the Papists. This election is perhaps the first in England 
which, since the commencement of the monarchy, had been 
carried on by a violent contest between the parties, and 
where the court interested itself, to a high degree, in the 
choice of the national representatives. But all its eflbrts 
were iruitless, in opposition to the torrent of prejudices 
which prevailed. Eehgion, liberty, property, even the lives 
of men, were now supposed to be at stake ; and no security, 
it was thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could be 
found against the impious and bloody conspirators. Were 
there any part of the nation to which the ferment, occa- 
sioned by the popish plot, had not as yet propagated itself; the 
new elections, by interesting the whole people in public con- 
cerns, tended to diffuse it into the remotest corner ; and the 
consternation universally excited proved an excellent engine 
for influencing the electors. All the zealots of the foinaer 
Parliament were rechosen : new ones were added : the 
presbyterians, in particular, being transported with the most 
mveterate antipathy against popery, were very active 
and very successful in the elections. That party, it is said, 
first began at this time the abuse of splitting their freeholds 
in order to multiply votes and electors. By accounts which 
came from every part of England, it was concluded, that the 
new representatives would, if possible, exceed the old, in 
their refractory opposition to the court, and furious persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. 

The king was alarmed when he saw so dreadfid a tempest 
arise from such small and rmaccountable beginnings. His 
life, if Oates and Bedloe's information were true, md been 
aimed at by the Catholics : oven the duke's was in danger. 
The higher, therefore, the rage mounted against pojtery, 
the more should the nation have been reconciled to these 
princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of Rome reposed 
no confidence. But there is a sophistry which attends all 
the passions, especially those into wliich the populace enter. 
Men gave credit to me informers, so far as concerned the 
guilt of the Catholics. But they still retained their old sue- 
picions, that these religionists were secretly favoured by the 
king, and had obtained the most entire ascendant over his 
brother. Charles had too much penetration not to see the 
danger to which the succession, and even his own crown and 
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dignity, now stood exposed. A. ntunerons party, he found, 
was formed against him ; on the one hand, composed of a 
populace, so credulous from prejudice, so blinded with reli- 
gious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the most palpablo 
absurdities ; and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders so 
little scrupidous, as to endeavour, by encouraging perjury, 
subornation, lies, impostures, and even by shedmug innocent 
blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and subvert all 
legal authority. Boused from his lethoi'gy by so imminent a 
peril, lie began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, on 
^'eat occasions, he was not destitute ; and without quitting, 
in appearance, his usual facility of temper, he collected an 
industry, firmness, and vigilance, of which he was believed 
altogether incapable. These qualities, joined to dexterity 
and prudence, conducted him happily tlirough the many 
shoals which suiToundod him ; and he was at last able to 
make the stom fall on the heads of those who liad blindly 
raised or ai-tfully conducted it. 

One chief stop which the king took, towards gratifying 
and appeasing his people and Parliament, was desiring tho 
duke to withdraw beyond sea, that no forther suspioion 
might remain of the influence of popish counsels. The duke 
readily complied ; but first required an order for that purpose, 
signed by tlie king, lest bis absenting himself should be in- 
terpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He also desired that 
Ills brother should satisfy him, as well as tile public, by a 
declaration of tho iUegitircuioy of tho Duke of Moumouth. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was the king’s natural son by 
Dniwof Lucy Walters, and bom about ten years before tho 
Monmouiii. restonition. fle possessed all the quahties which 
could engage tho aficctions of tho populace ; a distinguished 
valour, an affable address, a thoughtless generosity, a grace- 
ful person, lie rose still higher in the public favour by 
reason of the universal hatred to which the duke, on account 
of his religion, was exposed. Monmouth’s capacity was 
mean ; his temper pliant : so that, notwitlistanding his great 
popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not im- 
plicitly resigned himself to tho guidance of Shaftesbury, a 
mao of such a restless temper, such subtle wit, and such 
abandoned principlos. That daring politician had flattered 
Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to the crown. The 
stoiy of a contract of marriage passed between the king and 
Monmouth’s mother, and secretly kept in a certain blaek boaSf 
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had been industaiotisly spread abroad, and was greedily re- 
ceived by the multitude. As the horrors of popery still pressed 
harder on them, they might be induced either to adopt that 
fiction, as they had alreadj done many others more incredible, 
or to commit open violation on the right of succession : and 
it "Would not be difficult, it was hoped, to persuade the king, 
who was exti'emely fond of his son, to give him the prefer- 
ence above a brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had 
involved him ia such inextricaole difficulties. But Charles, 
in order to cut off all such expectations, as well as to remove 
the duke’s apprehensions, took care, in full council, of 
to make a declaration of Monmoulh’s illegitimacy, 
and to deny all promise of marriage with his BiubhuU. 
mother. The duke, being gratified in so reasonable a 
req^uest, willingly complied with tlie king’s deshe, and 
retired to Brussels. 

But the king soon found, that notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, notwithstanding his concurrence in the pro- 
secution of the popish plot, notwithstanding the Newroi- 
zeal which he expressed, and even at this time exer- 
cised, against the Catholics ; he had nowise obtained the 
confidence of his Parliament. The refractory humour of 
the Lower House appeared in the first step which they took 
upon their assembling. It had ever been usual for the 
Commons, in the election of their speaker, to consult tlie 
inclinations of their sovereign, and even the Long Parliament 
in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from so esta- 
blished a custom. The king now desired that the choice 
should fall on Sir Thomas Meres : but Seymour, speaker to 
the last Parliament, was instantly called to the chair, by 
a vote which seemed unanimous. The king, when Seymour 
was presented to him for his^aimrobation, rejected bun, and 
ordered the Commons to proceed to a new choice. A great 
fiame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the 
king’s approbation was merely a matter of form, and that 
he could not, without giving a reason, reject the spealcer 
chosen : the king, that since he had the power of rejecting, 
he might, if he pleased, keep the reason in liis own breast. 
As the (Question had never before been started, it might 
seem difficult to find principles upon wluch it could be 
decided." By way of compromise, it was agi’oed to set aside 

V In 15QG, iho Bponkor Bnid io Quoon Elizabntli, that witlinnt licnr allowancG thn oloHilon 
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botih candidates. Gregory, a la^vyer, was chosen ; and the 
election was ratified by the king. It has ever since been 
understood that the choice of the speaker lies in the House ; 
but that the king retains the power of rejecting any person 
disagi’eeable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a groat enemy to Danby ; and it 
D.inby’» influence of that nobloman, as commonly 

impinch- supposed, which had engaged tlie king to enter into 
tlus ill-timed controversy witli the Commons. Tlio 
impoachmont, therefore, of Danby was, on that account, the 
sooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Commons, 
that notwithstanding the intervening dissolution, evoiy part 
of that proceeding stood in the siune condition in wliicli it 
had been left by the last Parliament ; a pretension, which, 
though unusual, seems tacitly to have boon yielded them. 
The king had, beforehand, had the precaution to giant a 
pardon to Danby ; and, in order to screen tlie chancellor 
from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken the great 
seal into his own hands, and had himself aflmed it to tlie 
parchment. Ho told the Pai'liamont that, as Danby had 
acted in every thing by his orders, he was in no respect 
criminal ; tliat Ids jiardon, however, he would insist upon ; 
and if it should bo found anywise defective in form, he would 
renew it again and again, till it should bo rendered entirely 
complete ; but that he was resolved to deprive him of all 
employments, and to remove him from court. 

The Commons were nowise satisfied with this concession. 
They pretended, that no pardon of the crown could be 
pleaded in bar of an impeamimont ly the Commons. The 
prerogative of mercy had hitheiio been understood to be 
altogether unlimited in tlie king ; and this pretension of the 
Commons, it must bo confonsed, was entirely now. It wiis, 
however, not unsuiUible to tlie genius of a monarchy strictly 
limited, where the king's ministers are supposed to be for 
over accountable to national assemblies, even for such abuses 
of power os they may commit by orders from their master. 
The present omergonco, while the nation was so highly in- 
flamed, was the proper time for pushing such popular 
claims ; and the Commons failed not to avail tbemselves of 
tliis advantage. They stiU insisted on the impeachment of 

1593, tho Fpoaktv, -wlio Rlr Edward Ook^ adviuiooa a Lko jioHltlon. D'Ewoei, p. 450, 
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Danby. Tbe Peers, in compliance with them, departed from 
their former scruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into 
custody. Danby absconded. The Commons passed a bill, 
appointing him to surrender himself before a certain day, or 
in default of it, attainting him. A bill had passed the Upper 
House, mitigating the penalty to banishment ; but, after 
some conferences, the Peers thought proper to yield to the 
violence of the Commons, and the bill of attainder was 
carried. Bather than undergo such severe penalties, Danby 
appeared, and was immediatmy committed to the Tower. 

While a Protestant nobleman met with such violent prose- 
cution, it was not likely that the Catholics would be popi* 
overlooked by the zealous Commons. The credit p'“*- 
of the popish plot still stood upon the oaths of a few infamous 
witnesses. Though such immense preparations were sup- 
posed to have been made in the very Dowels of the kingdom, 
no traces of them, after the most rigorous inquiry, had as 
yet appeared. Though so many thousands, both abroad and 
at home, had been engaged in the dreadful secret ; neither 
hope, nor fear, nor remorse, nor levity, nor suspicions, nor 
private resentment, had engaged any one to confirm tlie 
evidence. Though tho Catholics, particularly the Jesuits, 
were represented as guilty of the utmost indiscretion, inso- 
much that they talked of tlio king’s murder as common news, 
and wrote of it in plain terms by the common post ; yet, 
among the great number of letters seized, no one contained 
any part of so complicated a conspiracy. Though the 
informers pretended that, even after thoy had resolved to 
betray the secret, many treasonable commissions and papers 
had passed through their hands ; tliey had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them in order to fortify their 
evidence. But all these difficulties, and a thousand more, 
were not found too hard of digestion by tho nation and 
Farliament. The prosecution and farther discovery of tho 
plot were still the object of general concern. The Com- 
mons voted that, if the king should come to an Tintimoly 
end, they would revenge his death upon the Papists ; not 
reflecting that this sect were not his only enemies. They 
promised rewards to new diseoverers ; not considering tbe 
danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to perjury. 
They made Bedloe a present of five hundred pormds, and 
particularly recommended the care of his safety to the Duke 
of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
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private compaJiy, spoken opprobrionsly of those who affirmed 
that there was any plot, was expelled the House. The Peers 
gave power to their committees to send for and examine 
such as would maintain the innocence of those who had been 
condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been published 
to discredit the infoimers, and to vindicate Ihe Catholic lords 
in the Tower, these lords were required to discover the 
author, and thereby to expose their own advocate to prose- 
cution. And both Houses concurred in renewing the former 
vote, that the Papists had undoubtedly entered into a h<nrid 
and treasonable conspiracy against the king, the state, and 
the Protestant religion. 

It must be owned that this extreme violence, in prosecu- 
tion of so absurd an imposture, disgraces the noble cause of 
liberty in which the Parliament was engaged. We may 
even conclude from such impatience of contradiction, that 
the prosecutors themselves retained a secret suspicion that 
the general belief was but iU-grounded. The politicians 
among them wore afiraid to let in light, lest it might put an 
end to so useful a delusion : tlie weaker and less dishonest 
party took care, by turning their eyes aside, not to see a 
truth so opposite to those furious passions, by which they 
were actuated, and in which they were determined obsti- 
nately to persevere. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled from his 
foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the removal 
of Danby, Jiad no one with whom he could so much as ffis- 
course with freedom of public affairs, was resolved, upon 
Coventry’s dismission, to make him one of his secretaries of 
state. But that philosophical patriot, too litUo interested for 
the intrigues of a coiu*t, too full of spleen and delicacy for die 
noisy turbulence of popular assemblies, was ahumed at the 
universal discontents and jealousies which prevailed, and 
was determined to make his retreat, as soon as possible, from 
a scene which threatened such confusion. Moiinwhilo he 
could not refuse the confidence with which his master 
honoured him ; and he resolved to employ it to the public 
service. He represented to tlie king, that, as tlie jcaluiisics 
of the nation wore extreme, it was necessary to cure them 
by some new remedy, and to restore that mutual coufideaco 
so requisite for the safety both of king and people : that to 
refuse every tiling to the Parliament in their present dispo- 
sition, or to yield every thing, was equally dangerous to the 
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constitution, as well as to public tranquillity : that if the 
king would introduce into his councils such men as enjoyed 
the confidence of his people, fewer concessions would 
probably be required ; or if unreasonable demands were 
made, the king, under the sanction of such counsellors, 
might be enabled with the greater safety to refuse them : 
and that the heads of the popular party, bein^ gratified with 
the king’s favour, would probably abate of that violence 
by which they endeavoured at present to pay court to the 
multitude. 

The king assented to these reasons ; and in concert with 
Temple, he laid tho plan of a new privy-council, now 
without whose advice he declared himself deter- “““A 
mined for the future to take no measure of importance. 
This council was to consist of thirty persons, and was never 
to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 
crown were to be continued, who, it was supposed, would 
adhere to the kin^, and, in case of any extremity, oppose 
the exorbitancies ol faction. The other half of the council 
was to be composed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of tliose who possessed chief credit in 
both Houses. And tho king, in filling up the names of his 
new council, was well ploased to find that the members, in 
land and offices, possessed to the amount of three hundred 
thousand poimds a year ; a sum nearly equal to the whole 
property of the House of Commons, against whose violence 
the new council was intended ns a barrier to the throne,^ 

This experiment was tried, and seemed at first to give 
some satisfaction to tho public. The Earl of Essex, a noble- 
man of tlxe popular party, son of that Lord Oapel who had 
been beheaded a little after tho late king, was created trea- 
surer in the room of JDanby : tho Earl of Sunderland, a man 
of intrigue and capacity, was made secretary of state: 
Viscount Halifax, a fine genius, possessed of learning, elo- 
quence, industry, but subject to inquietude, and fond of 
refinements, was admitted into the council. Theso three, 
together with Temple, who often joined them, though he 

1 Thoir names wctd; Princo Bnport, tho Archbishop nf CanioibuTy, lioril Pinrh* 
oluinoollor; Bari of ShaftcHbuL7» proutlout; Karl of Anglosoa, unvy sual, Dnho of AJbo- 
iDixrlo, !Dnho of Honnumth, Dnko of Xowonstlo. Duko nf Ijaufloiilalo, Duko of Ormond, 
hlarq,nis of Wmohoster, Msirquis of Woioostor, l^irl of Arlington, Bail of Salisbury, Bail 
of Bi idgowatoT, Bnrl of Sunmttlnnd, Burl of Bhsox, Earl of Hath, ViHcimnt Pauoonborg, 
VibMJount Haliliix, Bisliop of Limdoii, Luid BuluiiitH, fjnrd ILolhs, Lord BusboI, Lonl 
Cayondinh, Socrotou^ Onyontry, Sir PranoiB Noitli, ohiuf-jnatioo , Homy Oapol, Sir 
John Bndoy, Sir ThumaB Ohioholoy, Sir Wilhum Tuinplc, Bdwuid Boymimr, Hooiy 
Powlo. 
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kept himself more detached from public business, formed a 
kind of cabinet-council, from which all affairs received their 
first digestion. Shaftesbury was made president of the 
council, contrary to the advice of Temple, who foretold the 
consequence of admitting a man of so dangerous a character 
into any part of the pulmc administration. 

As Temple foresaw, it happened. Shaftesbury, finding 
that he possessed no more than tlie appearance of court 
favour, was resolved still to adhere to the popular parly, by 
whose attachment he enjoyed an undisputed superiority in 
the Lower House, and possessed great infiuence in the other. 
The very appearance of court &vour, empty as it was, tended 
to render him more dangerous. Uis pai’tisans, observing the 
progress which he had already made, hoped that he woidd 
soon acq\iiro the entire ascendant; and he constantly 
flattered them, that if they persisted in their purpose, the 
king from indolence and necessity, and fondness for Mon- 
mouth, would at last be induced, oven at the expense of his 
brother’s right, to make them every concession. 

Besides, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealousy of 
tlio king and duke, had taken too fast possession of men’s 
minds, to bo removed by so feeble a remedy as this new 
council projected by Temple. The Commons, soon after the 
ostiiblishmeut of that council, proceeded so far as to vote 
unanimously, “ That the Buko of York’s being a Papist, and 
the hopes of his coming to the crown, had given the highest 
countenance to the present conspiracies and designs of tlio 
Papists against the king and the Protestant religion.’’ It 
was expected that a bill for excludiixg him the tlirone would 
soon be brought in. To jxrevont this bold moaHure, the 
king concerted some limitations, whidr he proposed to the 
Parnamont. He iutieduccd his plan by the following 
gracious expressions : “ And to show you that, while you 
are doing your parts, my tlioughts have not been misem- 
ployed, but that it is my constant care to do everything that 
may preserve your religion, and secure it for the future in 
all events, 1 have coimnandcd my lord chancellor to men- 
tion several particulars, which, I hope, will be an evidence 
tliat, in all tlungs wldch concern the public security, 1 shall 
not follow your xeal, but load it.” 

The limitations projected wore of the utmost importance, 
Limita- and deprived the successor of the chief branches of 
roysi'lty. A method was there clialked out, by 
kuciwbboi. which the nation, on every new reieu. could bo on- 
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sured of having a Parliament which, the king diould for 
a certain time, have in his power to dissolve. In ca's^^^Ofcs^t 
popish successor, the prince was to forfeit the right of con- 
ferring any ecclesiastical preferments : no member of the 
privy council, no judge of the common law, or in chancery, 
was to be put in or displaced but by consent of Parliament ; 
and the same precaution was extended to the military part of 
the government ; to the lord lieutenants and deputy lieu- 
tenants of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. The 
chancellor himself added, “ It is hard to invent another 
restraint ; considering how much the revenue will depend 
upon the consent of Parliament, and how impossible it is to 
raise money without such consent. But yet, if any thing 
else can occur to the wisdom of Parliament, which may 
farther secure religion and liberty against a popish successor, 
without defeating the right of succession itself, his majesty 
will readily consent to it.” 

It is remarkable; that, when these limitations were first 
laid before the council, Shaftesbury and Temple were the 
only members who argued against them. The reasons 
which they employed were diametrically opposite. Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion was, that the restraints were insufficient; 
and that nothing but the total exclusion of the duke could 
give a proper security to the kingdom. Temple, on the 
other hand, thought that the restraints were so rigorous as 
even to subvert me constitution ; and that shackles, put upon 
a popish successor, would not afterwards be easily cast off by 
a Protestant. It is certain that the duke was extremely 
alarmed when he heard of this step taken by the king, and 
that he was better pleased even with the bill of exmusion 
itself, which he thought, by reason of its violence and injus- 
tice, could never possibly be carried into execution. There 
is also reason to believe that the king would not have gone 
so far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury of the 
Commons, that his concessions would be rejected; and that 
the blame of not forming a reasonable accommodation would 
by that means lie entirely at their door. 

It soon appeared that Charles had entertained a just 
pinion of the dispositions of the House. So much were the 
Commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftesbuiw and other 
malecontents ; such violent antipathy prevailed against 
popery, that the king’s concessions, though much miore im- 
portant than could reasonably have been expected, wer^ 

TOL. V. . X 
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not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total exclnsion 
BiUof cn- of the dnlco from tho crown of England and Ireland, 
elusion. It •CT'as there declared, that the sovereignty of these 
kingdoms, upon the king’s death or resignation, should 
devolve to the person next in succession after the duke ; that 
all acts of royalty which that prince should afterwards per- 
form should not only be void but bo deemed treason ; that if 
he so much as entered any of these dominions, he should be 
deemed guilty of the same offence ; and that all who sup- 
ported his title should be punished as rebels and traitors. 
This impoiiant bill, which implied banishment as well as 
exclusion, passed the Lower House by a majority of seventy- 
nine. 

The Commons were not so wholly employed about the ex- 
clusion bill as to overlook all other securities to liberty. Tho 
country party, during all tlie last Pailiament, had much 
exclaimed against the bribery and corruption of the members ; 
and the same reproach had been renewed against the present 
Parliament. An inquiry was made into a complaint which 
was so dangerous to the honour of that assembly, but very 
little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 
the paymaster, confessed to the House, that nine members 
received pensions to the amount of three thousand four 
hundred pounds: and after a rigorous inquiry by a secret 
committee, eight more pensioners were discovered. A sum, 
also, about twelve thousand pounds, had been occasionally 
given or lent to others. The writers of that age pretend 
that CliBbrd and Danby had adopted opposite maxims with 
regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to 
gam the leaders and orators of the House, and doomed tho 
others of no consequence. Tlie latter thought it sufficiout to 
gain a majority, however composed. It is likely that tho 
means, rather tihan tho intention, were wanting to both these 
ministers. 

Pensions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot bo too cai'efully guarded against, nor too vehe- 
mently decried, by every one who has a regard to the 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the disposal of places, 
honours, and preferments, is to be esteemed of a different 
nature. This engine of power may become too forcible, but 
it cannot altogether be abolished, without tho total destruc- 
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tion of monarchy, and even of all regular anthorily. But 
the Commons at this time were so jealous of the crown, that 
they brought in a bill, which was twice read, excluding from 
the Lower House all who possessed any lucrative office. 

The standing army, and the king’s guards, were by the 
Commons voted to be illegal ; a new pretension, it must be 
confessed ; but necessary for the full security of liberty and 
a limited constitution. 

Arbitrary imprisonment is a grievance, which, in some 
degree, has place in almost every government, ex- 
cept in that of Great Britain ; and our absolute “"P”* 
from it we owe chiefly to the Present Parliament ; a merit 
which makes some atonement for the faction and violence 
into which their prejudices had, in other paiticulars, befrayed 
them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had renewed 
and extended it ; but some provisions were still wanting to 
render it complete, and prevent all evasion or delay from 
ministers and judges. The act of Jtaheas em'^us^ which 
passed this session, served tliese purposes. By this act it was 
prohibited to send any one to a prison beyond sea. No judge, 
under severe penalties, must refuse to any piisonor a writ of 
habeas cov^m, by which the gaoler was directed to produce 
in court the body of tlie prisoner (whence the writ has its 
jiame), and to certify the cause of his detainer and imprison- 
ment. If tlie gaol lie within twenty miles of the judge, the 
writ must be obeyed in three days ; and so proportiouably 
for gi’eater distances : every prisoner must be indicted the 
first term after Ms commitment, and brought to trial in the 
Bxibsequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by 
order of eourt, can bo recommitted for the same offence. 
This law seems necessary for the protection of liberty in a 
mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any other fonn 
of government, tMs consideration aloue may induce us to 
prefer our present constitution to all others. It must, how- 
ever, bo confessed, that there is some difficulty to reconcile 
with such extreme liberty the full security and the regular 
police of a state, especially the police of great cities. It may 
also be doubted, whether the low state of the public revenue 
in this period, and of the military power, did not sti'll render 
some discretionary authority in the crown necessary to the 
support of government. 

IJuring these zealous efforts for tlie protection of liberty, 

X 2 
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no complaisance for the crown was discovered by this Parliar 
ment. xhe king’s revenne lay under great debts and antici- 
pations : those branches granted in tbe year 1669 and 1670 
were ready to expire : and the fleet was represented by the 
king as in great decay and disorder. But the Commons, 
instead of being affected by these distresses of the crown, 
trusted chiefly to them for passing the exclusion bill, and for 
punishing and displacing all the ministers who were obnoxi- 
ous to them. They were tlierefore in no haste to relieve the 
king ; and grew only the more assuming on account of his 
complaints and uneasiness. Jealous, however, of the army, 
they granted the same sum of two hundred and six thousand 
pounds, which had been voted for disbanding it by the last 
Parliament; though the vote, by reason of the subsequent 
prorogation and dissolution, joined to some scruples of the 
Lords, had not been carried into an act. This money was 
appropriated by very strict clauses; but the Commons in- 
sisted not, as foiincrly, upon its being paid into the chamber 
of London. 

The impeachment of the five popish lords in the Tower, 
with that of the Earl of Danby, was carried on with vigour. 
The power of this minister, and his credit with the Mng, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious to the popular leaders; 
and the Commons hoped that, if he were pushed to ex- 
tremity, he would be obliged, in order to justify his own con- 
duct, to lay open the whole intrigue of the French alliance, 
which they suspected to contain a secret of the most danger- 
ous nature. The king, on his pai't, apprehensive of the same 
consequences, and desirous to protect nis minister, who was 
become criminal merely by obeying orders, employed his 
whole interest to support the validity of that pardon which 
had been granted him. The Lords appointed a day for the 
examination of the question, and agreed to hear counsel on 
both sides : but the Commons would not submit their pro- 
tensions to the discussion of argument and inquiry. Inoy 
voted, that whoever should presume, without tlieir leave, to 
maintain before the House of Peers the validity of Danby’s 
pardon, should be accounted a betrayer of the liberties of the 
English Commons. And they made a demand that the 
bishops, whom they knew to bo devoted to the coui’t, should 
be removed, not only when the trial of the earl should com- 
mence, but also when the validity of his pardon should bo 
discussed. 
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The bishops before the reformation had always enjoyed a 
seat in Parliament; hut so far were they anciently from 
regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they affected 
rather to form a separate order in the state, independent of 
the civil magistrate, and accountable only to the pope and to 
their own order. By the constitutions, however, of Claren- 
don, enacted during the reign of Henry II., they were 
obliged to give their presence in Parliament; but as the 
canon law prohibited them from assisting in capital trials, 
they were allowed in such cases the privilege of absenting 
themselves. A practice, which was at first voluntary, 
became afterwards a rule; and on the Earl of Strafford’s 
trial, the bishops, who would gladly have attended, and who 
were no longer bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to 
withdraw. It had been usual for them to enter a protest, 
asserting their right to sit; and this protest, being considered 
as a mere form, was always admitted and disregarded. But 
here was started a new question, of no small importance. 
The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence of the 
people and the necessities of the crown, to make new acquisi- 
tions of powers and privileges, insisted that the bishops had 
no more title to vote in the question of the earl’s pardon 
than in the impeachment itsolf. The bishops asserted that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary ; and raat, neither by 
the canon law nor the practice of Parliament, were they ever 
obliged, in capital cases, to withdraw till the very commence- 
ment of the trial itself. If their absence were considered as 
a privilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their 
own choice how far they would insist upon it. If regarded as 
a diminution of their right of peerage, such unfavourable 
customs ought never to be extended beyond the very cir- 
cumstance established by them ; and all arguments, from a 
pretended parity of reason, were in that case of little or no 
authorily. 

The House of Lords was so much influenced by these 
reasons, that they admitted the bishops’ right to vote, when 
the validity of the pardon should be examined. The Com- 
mons insisted still on their withdrawing ; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houses, the king, who 
expected nothing but fresh instances of violence from this 
Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of so 
favourable a pretence, and of finishing the session by a pro- 
rogation. While in this disposition, he was alarmed with 
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sudden intelligencse, diat the House of Commons was prepar- 
sTthiin ^ remonstrance, in order to inflame the nation 
still farther upon the favom’ite topics of the plot and 
of popeiy. He hastened, therefore, to execute his intention, 
even without consulting his new council, by whose advice ho 
had promised to regulate his whole conduct. And thus were 
disappointed all the projects of the malecontents ; who wore 
extremely enraged at this vigorous measure of the king’s. 
Shaftesbury publicly threatened that he would have the 
head of whoever had advised it. The Parliamciit 
tiou nui was soon after dissolved without advice of council ; 
8^^ writs were issued for a new Parliament. The 
willing to try over^ means whidi gave 
a prospect of more compliance in his subjects ; and, 
in case of failui'e, the blame, he hoped, would lie on those 
whose obstinacy forced him to extroniitics. 

But even during tlie recess of Parliament, there was no 
interruption to the prosecution of the Catholics accused of 
the plot: the king foimd liimsolf obliged to ^ivo way to 
Timinnii Lliis pop\ilar fury. Whitebread, provincial of the 
of*flia(ivo Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, Turnei*, and Hai'court, all 
jehiute, of them of the same order, were first brought to 
their trial. Besides Oates and Bodloe, Dugdale, a new 
witness, appeared against the prisoners. Tins man had 
been stcwaixl to Lord Aston, and, though poor, possessed a 
chameter somewhat more roputtiblo than the otlior two : hut 
liis accouut of the iutouded massacres and assassinations Wiis 
cq^uallymonsti'ous and incredible. He oven asserted that two_ 
hundred thousand Papists in England wore ready to take’ 
arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. 
Omer’s, students, and most of thorn young men of fiunily, 
that Oates was in that seminary at the time when ho swore 
that ho was in London : hut as tlxoy wore Catholics, and 
disciples of the Jesuits, tlioir testimony, both with tlio judges 
and jury, was totsilly (h'srogarded. Even the reception 
whicli they met with in court was full of oulrago and 
mockery. One of thorn saying that Oates always continued 
at St. Omor’s, if ho could believe his senses : “ You Papists,” 
said tho cliief justice, “are taught not to believe your 
senses.” It must bo oonfossod that Oates, in opposition to 
the students of St. Omer’s, fomid moans to biiug evidence of 
his having been at the time in London : but this evidence, 
though it had, at tliat time, tho appearance of some solidiiy, 
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was afterwards discovered, when Oates himself was tried 
for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to 
discredit that witness, the Jesuits proved, by undoubted tes- 
timony, that he had perjured himself in Father Ireland’s 
trial, whom they showed to have been in Staffordshire at 
the very time when Oates swore that he was committing 
treason in London. But all these pleas availed them nothing 
against tbe general prejudices. They received sentence of 
death ; and were executed, persisting to their last breath in 
the most solemn, earnest, and deliberate, though disregarded, 
protestations of their innocence. 

The next trial was that of Langhome, an eminent lawyer, 
by whom all the concerns of the Jesuits were ana of 
managed. Oates and Bedloe swore, that all the papal 
commissions, by which the chief offices in England were filled 
with Catholics, passed through his hands. When verdict 
was given against the prisoner, the spectators expressed 
their savage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had 
the popular rage mounted, that the witnesses for this un- 
happy man, on approaching the court, were almost tom in 
pieces by the rabble : one in particular was bruised to such 
a degree as to put his life in danger : and another, a woman, 
declared that, unless the court would afford her protection, 
she durst not give evidence : but as the judges could go no 
fiirther than promise to punish such as should do her any 
injury, the prisoner himself had the humanity to wave her 
testimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with success : their 
accusation was hitherto equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The first check which they received was on the wakBmaa 
trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, 
whom they accused of an intention to poison the 
kmg. It was a strong circumstance in favour of Wakeman, 
that Oates, in his first iuformation before the council, had 
accused him only upon hearsay; and when asked by the 
chancellor, whether he had any tiling farther to charge him 
with? he added, “ God forbid I should say any thing against 
Sir George : for I know nothing more against him.” On 
the trial he gave positive evidence of the j^risoner’s guilt. 
There were many other eircumstances wliich favoured Wake- 
man : but what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the 
coimexion of his cause with that of the queen, whom no one, 
even during the highest prejudices of the times, could sin- 
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cerely believe guilty. The great importance of the trial 
made mea recollect themselves, and recall that good sense 
and humanity which seemed, during some time, to have 
abandoned the nation. The chief justice himself, who had 
hitherto fiivonred the witnesses, exaggerated the plot, and 
railed against the prisoners, was observed to be considerably 
mollified, and to give a favourable charge to the jury. Oates 
and Bedloo had the assurance to attack him to ms face, and 
even to accuse him of partiality before the council. The 
whole party, who had formerly much extolled his conduct, 
now made him the object of their resentment. Wakeman’s 
acquittal was, indeed, a sensible mortification to the furious 
prosecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible stain upon the 
witnesses. But Wakoman, after he recovered his liberty, 
finding himself exposed to such inveterate emuity, and being 
threatened with farther prosecutions, thought it prudent to 
i-otire beyond sea : and his flight was interpreted as a proof 
of guilt, by those who were still resolved to persist in tiro 
belief of tho conspiracy. 

The gi'oat discontents in Englaird, and the rofractoiy dis- 
Rittio of position of tho Parliament, drew tiro attention of tho 

SeolinuS covcnauters, and gave tlrom a prospect of 

beotnu . putting an end to those oirpressioirs, under 

which they had so long laboured. Tt was suspected to have 
been tho policy of Lauderdale and his associates to push 
these uirhappy rrrorr to extremities, and force them into re- 
bellion, with a view of reaping profit from tho forfeitures 
and attainders which would ensue upon it. But the oovo- 
muitera, awaro of tins policy, had hitherto forborno all acts 
of hostility ; and that tyrairiiical minister had failed of his 
piuposo. An incident at last happened, which brought on 
an nrsurrection in that country. 

The covenantors wore much enraged against Sharpe, tho 
primate, whom they considered as sin apostate from Ihoir 
principles, and whom they oxporioiujod to bo an nnrulenting 
persecutor of all those who dissonted from tho establislied 
worsliip. Ho had an officer under him, one Cannichaol, no 
loss zealous tlian himself against conventicles, and who by 
his violent prosecutions had rendered himsolf exti’emely ob- 
noxious to the fanatics. A company of tliOHo had wa;)flaid 
him on tho road near St. Andrew' s, %vith an intention, if not 
of killing him, at least of cliastisiiig him so severely as would 
afterwards render him more cautious in poisocuting the non- 
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conformists.* While looking out for their prey, they were 
surprised at seeing the archbishop’s coach pass by ; and they 
immediately interpreted this incident as a declaration of the 
secret purpose of Providence against him. But when they 
observed '^at almost all his servants, by some accident, were 
absent, they no longer doubted but Heaven had here de- 
livered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him, dragged him from 
his coach, tore him from the aims of his daughter, who inter- 
posed with cries and tears, and piercing him with redoubled 
wounds, left him dead on the spot, and immediately dis- 
persed themselves. 

This atrocious action served the ministry as a pretence for 
a more violent persecution against the fanatics, on whom, 
without distinction, they threw the guilt of those furious 
assassins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe 
had excited an universal joy among the covenanters, and 
that their blind zeal had often led them in their books and 
sermons, to praise and recommend the assassination of their 
enemies, whom they considered as the enemies of all true 
piety and godliness. The stories of Jael and Sisera, of 
Ehud and Eglon, resounded from every pulpit. The 
officers, quartered in the west, received more strict orders to 
find out and disperse all conventicles ; and for that reason 
the covenanters, instead of meeting in small bodies, were 
obliged to celebrate their worsliip in numerous assemblies, 
and to bring arms for their security. At Eutherglen, a 
small borou^ near Glasgow, they openly set forth a declara- 
tion against prelacy ; and in the market-place burned several 
acts of Parliament and acts of council, which had established 
that mode of ecclesiastical government, and had prohibited 
conventicles. For this insult on the supremo authority, 
they purposely chose tlio 29th of May, the anniversary of 
the restoration ; and previously extinguished the bonfires 
which had been kindled for that solemnity. 

Captain Graham, afterwards Viscount Dundee, an active 
and enterprising officer, attacked a ^eat conventicle upon 
Loudin-hill, and was repulsed with the loss of thirty men. 
The covenanters, finding that they were unwarily involved 
in such deep giult, were engaged to persevere, and to seek, 
from their valour and fortune alone, for that indemnity, 
•which the severity of the government loft them no hopes 
' Wodiow'u Huftoiy of tho Suifurmgs of thu OIhucIl of Scotlaad, vol. IL p. 28 . 
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of ever being able otherwise to obtain. They pushed on to 
Glasgow ; and though at first repulsed, they afterwards 
made themselves masters of that city ; dispossessed the esta- 
blished clergy, and issued proclamations, in which they de- 
clared that wey fought against the king’s supremacy, against 
popery and prelacy, and against a popish successor. 

How accidental soever this insurrection might appear, 
there is reason to suspect tliat some great men, in combinor 
tion with the popular leaders in England, had secretly 
instigated the covenanters to proceed to such extremities," 
and hoped for the same effects that had forty years before 
ensued from the disorders in Scotland. The king also, ap- 
prehensive of like consequences, immediately despatched 
thither Monmouth with a small body of English cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to these troops tlio Scottish guards, 
and some regiments of militia levied fi'om the well-affected 
counties ; and witli great celerity miU’ched in quest of the 
Bnttto of rebels. Tlioy liad taken post near Bothwell-castlo, 
UoUiwcii- between Hamilton and tilasgow ; where there was 
no access to tliem but over a bridge, which a small 
body was able to defend against the king’s forces. They 
showed judgment in the choice of their poet ; but discovered 
neither judgment nor valour in any other step of their 
conduct. No nobility, and few gentiy, had joined them : 
the clergy were in reality the generals; and the whole 
army never exceeded eight thousand men. Monmoiith 
ssudJime the bridge; and the body of rebels who 

defended it umintained their post as long as their 
ammunition lasted. "When they sent for more, they received 
orders to quit their ground, and to retire backwards. This 
imprudent measure occasioned an immediate defeat to the 
covenantors. Monmouth passed the bridge without oppo- 
sition, and drew up his forces opposite to the enemy. His 
cannon alone put them to rout. About seven himdred fell 
in the pursuit ; for proi>ur]y speaking there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken prisoners; and were treated 
by Monmoutli with a liumanity which tliey had never ox- 
periencod in their own coimtrymen. Such of them as 
would promise to Uvo peaceably were dismissed. About 
three hundred, who were so obstiiuite as to refuse this easy 
condition, were shipped for Jiarbadoes; but ULfortunatoly 
pemhod in the voyage. iVo of their clergy wore hanged. 

■ Algoruon Sidnuy'u Luttors, p. 00. 
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Monmoutb. was of a generous disposition; and, besides, 
aimed at popularity in Scotland. The king intended to 
entrust the government of tbat kingdom in his hands. He 
had married a Scottish lady, heir of a great family, and 
allied to all the chief nobility ; and Lauderdale, as he was 
now declining in his parts, and was much decayed in his 
memory, began to lose with the king that influence which he 
had maintained during so many years, notwithstanding the 
efforts of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and notwithstanding the many violent and tyrannical 
actions of which he had been guilty. Even at present he 
retained so much influence as to poison all the good inten- 
tions which the king, either of himself, or by Monmouth’s 
suggestion, had formed with regard to Scotland. An act of 
indemnity was granted; but Lauderdale took care that it 
should be so worded as rather to afford protection to himself 
and his associates than to the unhappy covenanters; and 
though orders were given to connive theneeforwards at all 
conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, 
to elude the execution of them. It must be owned, however, 
to his praise, that he was the chief person who, by his 
counsel, occasioned the expeditious march of the forces and 
the prompt orders given to Monmouth ; and thereby disap- 
pointed all the expectations of the English malecontents, 
who, reflecting on the disposition of men’s minds in both 
kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progress of 
the Scottish insurrection. 
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The king, observing tliat tbe whole nation concurred at first 
in the belief and prosecution of the popish plot, had 
found it necessary for his own safety to protend, in 
all public speeches and transactions, an entire belief and 
acquiescence in that famous absurdity, and by this artifice he 
had elxided the violent and irrosistilile torrent of the people. 
When a little time and recollection, as well as the execution 
of the pretended conspirators, had somewhat moderated the 
general fury, he was enabled to form a considerable party, 
devoted to the interests of the crown, and determined to 
oppose the pretensions of the malecontcnts. 

In every mixed guveniment, such as tliat of England, the 
Htfttpof bulk of the nation will always incline to preserve 
r-iitiav tin} entire iramo of the constitution ; hut according to 
the various prejudices, interests, and dispositions of men, 
somo will ever atfcich themselves with more passion to the 
regal, otliers to the ])opular, part of the government. Though 
the king, after his restoration, had endeavoured to abolish 
the distiuctiuu of parties, suid had chosen the ministers from 
among all denominiitiuns ; no sooner had ho lost his popti- 
larity, and exposed himself to goucral jealousy, than lio 
found it necessary to coiui; the old cavalier piU'iy, and to 
])romiso them full componsatiou for that neglect of which 
they had hitherto com])laiucd. The present emergence 
made it still more necessary for him to apply for their 
support; and there were many circumstances which deter- 
mined them, at this time, to fly to tlio assistance of tlio 
crown, and to the protection of tlie royal family, 

A paiiy, strongly attached to monarchy, will naturally bo 
ioalouH of tho right of succossion, by which alone they 
beHeyo stability to bo preserved in the government, and a 
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l)arTier fixed against tlie encroadiments of popular aseem- 
bliee. The project, openly embraced, of excluding the duke, 
appeared to that party, a dangerous innovation; and the 
design, secretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made 
them apprehensive lest the inconveniences of a disputed 
succession should be propagated to all posterity. While the 
jealous lovers of liberty maintained that a king, whose title 
depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more atten- 
tive to the interests, at least to the humours, of the people ; 
the passionate admirers of monarchy considered all depend- 
ence as a degradation of kingly government, and a gi'eat 
step towards the establishment of a commonwealth in 
England. 

But though his union with the political royalists brought 
great accession of force to the king, he derived no less sup- 
port from the confederacy which he had, at tliis time, the 
address to form with the church of England. He repre- 
sented to the ecclesiastics the great number of presbyterians 
and other sectaries who had entered into the popular party ; 
the encouragement and favour wliich they met with ; the 
loudness of frieir cries with regard to popery and arbitrary 
power : and he made the established clergy and their 
adherents apprehend that the old scheme for the abolition of 
prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and that the same 
miseries and oppressions awaited them, to which, during the 
civil wars and usurpations, they had so long been exposed. 

The memory also of those dismal times united many indif- 
ferent and impartial persons to the crown, and begat a 
dread lest the zeal for liberty should engraft itself on fanati- 
cism, and should once more kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 
Had not the king still retained the prerogative of dissolving 
the Parliament, there was, indeed, reason to approhend the 
renewal of all the pretensions and violences which liad ushered 
in the last commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other : but still discei-ning judges could 
perceive, both in the spirit of the parties and in the genius 
of the prince, a material difference ; by means of which 
Charles was enabled at last, though with the imminent peril 
of liberty, to preserve the peace of the nation. 

The cry against popery was loud ; but it proceeded less 
from reli^ous than from party zeal, in those who propa- 
gated, and even in those who adopted it, The spirit of 
enthusiasm had occasioned so much mischief, and had been 
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BO successfully exploded, that it was not possible, by any 
artifice, again to revive and support it. Cant had been ridi- 
culed, hypocrisy detected ; the pretensions to a more thorough 
reformation, and to greater purity, had become suspicious ; 
and instead of denominating themselves the godh/ party, the 
appellation affected at the beginning of the civil wars, the 
present patriots were content with calling themselves the 
good and the lumest party : * a sure prognostic tliat their 
measures were not to ho so furious, nor their pretensions so 
exorbitant. 

The king, too, though not endowed with the integrity and 
strict principles of his father, was hapiiy in a more amiable 
manner, and more popular address, h’ar from being distant, 
stately, or reserved, he had not a grain of jiride or vanity in 
his whole composition,” but was iho most affable, host bred 
man alive. He treated his sidijucts like noblemen, like 
gentlemen, like freemen ; not like vas.sals or boors. Ilis pro- 
fessions wore plausible, his whole behaviour orvgaging ; so 
that he wem upon tlie Jiearts, even while he lost me good 
opinion of his subjects, and often balanced their judgment of 
things by their personal inclination." In Ins public conduct, 
likewise, though ho had sometimes embraced measures danger- 
ous to the liberty and religion of his people, he had never 
been found to porfievoro obstinately in them, but had always 
returned into that path, which tlicir united opinion seemed 
to point out to him; and, upon the whole, it appeared to 
many cruel, and oven iniquitous, to remark too rigorouHly 
the failings of a luinco, who discovered so much facility in 
correcting his errors, and so much lenity in pardoning the 
offences committed against himsulf. 

The general affection borne the king appeared signally 
about this time. lie foil sick at Windsor ; and had two or 
three fits of a fever, so violent as made his life bo thought in 
danger. A general consternation seized all ranks of inon, 
inci'cascd by tlio apprehensions entertained of his successor. 
In the present diHi)osition of men’s minds, the king’s death, 
to use an expression of Sir Willuim Temple,® was regarded 
an the end of the world. The malccontents, it was feared, 
would proceed to oxti'omities, and immediately kmdle a civil 
war in tlie kingdom. Either their entire success, or entire 
state of tiio failure, or oven the bahince and contest of parties, 
miuwtry. goomed all of them events equally fatal. The king’s 

■ Temple, voL L p. B3S. rbid. vol. t p. Idti), 

« Piaaertaiion on rnrtiofl, letter 7. ^ Vol. L p. 312, 
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chief counBelloTS, therefore, Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland, 
who stood on had terms with Shaftesbury, and the popular 
party, advised him to send secretly for the duke, that, in case 
of any sinister accident, that prince might be ready to assert 
his right against the opposition which he was likely to meet 
with. When the duke arrived, he found his brother out of 
danger ; and it was aCTeed to conceal the invitation g 
which he had received. His journey, however, was ” 
attended with important consequences. He prevailed on the 
king to disgrace Monmouth, whose projects were now 
known and avowed ; to deprive him of his command in the 
army ; and to send him beyond sea. He himself returned to 
Brussels ; but made a short stay in that place. He obtained 
leave to retire to Scotland, under pretence still of (quieting 
the apprehensions of the English nation ; but in reality with 
a view of securing that kingdom in his interests. 

Though Essex and Halifax had concurred in the resolution 
of inviting over the duke, they soon found, that they had not 
obtained his confidence, and that even the king, while he 
made use of their service, had no sincere regard for their 
persons. Essex in disgust resigned the treasury : Halifax 
retired to his country seat: Temple, despairing of any 
accommodation among such enraged parties, withdrew 
almost entirely to his books and his gardens. The king, 
who changed ministers as well as measures with groat 
indifference, bestowed at this time his chief confidence on 
Hyde, Sunderland, and Godolphin. Hyde succeeded Essex 
in the Treasury. 

All the king’s ministers, as well as himself, were extremely 
averse to the meeting of the new Parliament, which they 
expected to find as refractory as any of the preceding. The 
elections had gone mostly in favour of the country party. 
The terrors of the plot had still a mighty influence over the 
populace ; and the apprehensions of nie dirke’s bigoted prin- 
cipes and arbitrary character weighed with men of sense and 
reflection. The Idng therefore resolved to prorogue the 
Parliament, that ho might try whether time would allay 
those humours which, by every other expedient, he had in 
vain attempted to mollify. In this measure he did not 
expect the concurrence of his council. He knew that those 
popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealously 
oppose a resolution, which disconcerted all their schemes ; 
and that the royalists would not dare, by supporting it, td 
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expose tliomselves to tlie vengeance of the Parliament, when 
it slionld ho assemhled. Thcfic reasons ohliged him to take 
this step entirely of himself; and he only declared his reso- 
lution an council. It is remarkable that, though the king 
had made profession never to embrace any measure without 
the advice of these counsellors, he had often broken that 
resolution, and had been necessitated, in affairs of tlie greatest 
consequence, to conti'ol tlioir opinion. Many of them in dis- 
gust threw up about this time ; particularly Lord llusHol, the 
most popular man in the nation, as well irom the mihlnoss 
and integrity of his character, as from his zealous aitachuieiit 
to the religion and liberties of his countiy. Though caniod 
into some excesses, his intentions were ever esteemed up- 
right ; and being heir to the greatest fortune in the kingdom, 
as well as void of ambition, men bolioved that nothing but 
the last necessity could ever engage him to enibraco any 
desperate measures, tlbal'tosbury, who was in most pmt'i- 
culai’s, of an op])osito chai'actor, was removed by Uio king 
from the office of president of ilio council ; and the Eai*l of 
Padnor, a man who possessed whimsical talents and splenetic 
viituoH, was substituted in his place. 

It was the favour and countenance of the Parliament 
which had chiolly encouraged tho rumour of plots ; hut thu 
nation had gotten so much into that vein of credulity, and 
every necessitous villain was so much incited by tho success 
of Oates and IJcdloo, that, even during the prorogation, tho 
people were not allowed to remain in tomiupiillity. There 
was ono Dangorficld, a fellow wlio had hcon huriu'd in tho 
hand for crimes, trans])ortc‘d, whijipcd, pilloried four times, 
fined for cheats, outlawed hir felony, convicted of coining, 
and exjiOBod to all the puliHc infamy which tho laws could 
inflict on tho basest and most shameful enormities. The 
credulity of tho people, and tho hiimonr of the times, cnahlcd 
Mmi-tub even this man to heoomo a person of eoiiscquonc'c. 
p*"*- He was the author of a now incident, called tlie 
mealrtuh plot, from tho place whei'O some papers relating to it 
wei‘c fotuul. Tho bottom of this afl'air it is ditlicult, and not 
voiy material, to discover. It Oiily aiipcars that Datigorfiold, 
under pretence of betraying the conspirncios of the presh;^- 
toiians, had hcon countenanced by some (hitholics of condi- 
tion, and had even been admitted to tho dnke’s presence and 
tho king's : and that, undoi* pretence f>f revealing now popish 
plots, ho had obtained access to Shaflcshury and some of tho 
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popular leaders. Which side he intended to cheat is uncer- 
tain ; or whether he did not rather mean to cheat both : hut 
he soon found that the belief of the nation was more open to 
a popish than a presbyterian plot ; and he resolved to strike 
in with the prevailing humour. Though no weight could be 
laid on his testimony, great clamour was raised ; as if the 
court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the pres- 
byterians with the guilt of a false conspiracy. It must be 
confessed that the present period, by the prevalence and 
suspicion of such mean and ignoble arts on all sides, throws 
a great stain on the British annals. 

One of the most innocent aiiafices, practised by party men 
at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, and expense, 
with which a pope-burning was celebrated in London : the 
spectacle served to entertain, and amuse, and inflame 
the populace. The Duke of Monmoutli likewise 
came over without leave, and made a triumphant procession 
through many parts of the kingdom, extremely caressed and 
admired by the people. All these arts seemed requisite to 
support the general prejudices, during the long interval of 
Parliament. Great endeavours were mso used to obtain the 


king’s consent for the meeting of that assembly. Seventeen 
peers presented a petition to this purpose. Many of 
the corporations imitated the example. Notwith- 
standing several marks of displeasure, and even a menacing 
proclamation from the king, petitions came from all parts, 
earnestly insisting on a session of Parliament. The danger 
of popery, and the terrors of the plot, were never forgotten 
in any of these addresses. 

Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifices by 
which the malecontonts in the last reign had attacked the 
crown : and though the maimer of subscribing and deliver- 
ing petitions was now somewhat regulated by act of Parlia- 
ment, the thing itself still remained ; and was an admirable 
expedient for infesting the court, for spreading discontent, 
and for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As the 
long found no law by which he oomd punish those impor- 
tunate, and, as he deemed them, undutiful solicitations, ho 
was obliged to encoimter them by popular applications of a 
contrary tendency. Wherever the church and court party 
prevailed, addresses were framed, containing expressions of 
the highest regard to his majesty, the most entire acquies- 
cence in his wisdom, the most dutiful submission to Ins 
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prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence of those who endea- 
voured to eucixiach upon it, by presoribiug to him any time 
for assembling the Parliament. Thus the nation came to be 
distinguished into petitioners and ahhorrers. Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated against each other, 
The very names, by which each party denominated its anta- 
gonist, discover the virulence and rancour which prevailed. 
For besides petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which were 
soon forgotten, this year is remarkable for being the epoch 
whigani of the well-known epithets of Whig and Toiiv, by 
Toiy. which, and sometimes without any material diffei'* 
once, this island has been so long divided. The court party 
.reproached their antagonists with their affinity to the fana- 
tical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known by the 
name of Whigs : the country party found a resemblance 
between the courtiers and tlie popisli banditti in Ireland, to 
whom the appellation of Tory was affixed : and after tliis 
manner, tlicse foolish terms of reproach came into public 
and general use ; and even at present seem not nearer their 
end than when they were first invented. 

The king used every art to encourage his partisans, and 
to reconcile the people to his government. He persevered 
in the great zeal which he affected against popery. Bo 
even allowed several priests to be put to death, for no other 
crime than their having received orders in the Bomish 
church. It is singular that one of tlicm, called Evans, was 
placing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate exe- 
cution was notified to him : ho swore, that he would piny 
out his set first. Charles, with the same view of acciuiring 
popularity, fonned an alliance with Spain, and also ollercd 
an alliance to Holland ; but the Dutch, terrified with the 
groat power of Fmncc, and seeing h’ttle resource in a 
country so distracted as England, declined acceptance. He 
had sent for the duke from Scotland, but desired him to 
return, when the time of assembling the Parliament began 
to approach. 

It was of groat consofiuonce to the popular party, while 
the meeting of Parliament depended on the king’s will, to 
keep the law, whoso operations are perpetual, entirely on 
their side. The sheriffs of London by their office retimi the 
juries. It had been usual for the mayor to nominate one 
sheriff by drinking to him ; and the common-hall had ever 
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without dispute confirmed the mayor’s choice. Sir Robert 
Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who was not acceptable 
to the popular party : the common-hall rejected him ; and 
Bethel and Gomish, two independents and republicans, 
and of consequence deeply engaged with the malecontents, 
were chosen by a majority of voices. In spite of all remon- 
strances and opposition, the citizens persisted in their choice ; 
and the court party was obliged for the present to acquiesce. 

Juries however were not so partial in the city, but that 
reason and justice, even when the popish plot was in ques- 
tion, could sometimes prevail. The Earl of Castle- 
maine, husband to the Duchess of Cleveland, was 
acquitted about this time, though accused by Oates and 
Dangerfield of an intention to assassinate the king. Sir 
Thomas Oascoigne, a very aged gentleman in the north, 
being accused by two servants, whom he had dismissed for 
dishonesty, received a like verdict. These trials were great 
blows to the plot, which now began to stagger, in the judg- 
ment of most men, except those who were entirely devoted 
to the country party. But in order still to keep alive the 
zeal against popery, the Earl of Shaftesbury appeared in 
Westminster-hall, attended by tlie Earl of Huntingdon, tlie 
Lords Russel, Cavendish, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William Cooper, and other persons 
of distinction, and presented to the grand jury of Middlesex 
reasons for indicting the Duke of York as a popish recusant. 
While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary pre- 
sentment, the chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, 
even somewhat irregularly, dismissed them. Shaftesbury 
however obtained the end for which he had undertaken this 
bold measure : he showed to all his followers the desperate 
resolution which he had embraced, never to admit of any 
accommodation or composition with the duke. By sirch 
daring conduct he gave them assurance, that he was fully 
determined not to desert their cause ; and he engaged them 
to a like devoted perseverance in all the measures which he 
should sug^st to them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king to know 
that the majority of the new House of Commons was engaged 
in interests opposite to the court : but, that he might leave 
no expedient untried, which could compose the unhappy 
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differences among his STibjects, he resolved, at last, aFler a 
Oct 21. interval, to assemble the Parliament. In his 

A new i’lu'- speech, he told them that the several prorogations 
iiament ^hich he had mad& had been very advantageous to 
his neighbours, and very useful to himself: that lie had 
employed that interval in perfecting with the crown of Spain 
an alliance, which had often been desired by former Parlia- 
ments, and which he doubted not would be extremely agree- 
able to them : that, in order to give weight to tliis mo.'umi'o, 
and render it beneficial to Christendom, it was necessary to 
avoid all domestic dissensions, and to unite themselves firmly 
in the same views and purposes : that ho was determined 
that nothing on his part should be wanting to such a salu- 
tary end : and,*provided the succession were presorvod in ita 
duo and legal course, he would concur in any expedient for 
tho security of the Protestant religion: that tlie fai*thor 
examination of tho popish plot and the punishment of tho 
criminals wore requisite for tho safety both of king and 
kingdom ; and after rccommonding to thorn tho necessity of 
providing, by some supplies, for the safety of Tangiors, ho 
proceeded in those words : “ But that which I value above 
all tho treasure in tlie world, and which I am sure will give 
us greater strength and reputaiion both at home and abroad ' 
tlian any treasure can do, is a jpoifcct union among oumclvcs. 
Nothing but this can restore the kingdom to ttiat sti'englli 
and vigour wliicli it seems to have lost, and raise us again 
to that consideration which England hath usually possessed. 
All Europe have their eyes upon this assembly, and tliink 
their own happiness and misery, as well as ours, will depend 
upon it. If wo should bo so unliapiiy as to fall info misun- 
derstandings among ourselves to that degree as would render 
our fifiendsliip unsafe to trust to, it will not be wondered at, 
if our noighliours should begin to take now resolutions, and, 
perhaps, such as may he fatal to us. Lot us tlioreforo toko 
care that we do not gi'atify our onomios, and discoiuage our 
friends, by any uuseasonahlo disputes. If any such do 
happen, tho world will see that it is no fault of mine : for I 
have done all that it was possible for mo to do, to keep you 
in peace while I live, and to leave you so when I die. lint 
from BO ^at prudence and so good affection as yours, I can 
fear nothing of this kind ; but do roly upon you all, that 
you will do your Lest endeavours to bring this Pai’liamcnt 
to a good juid happy conclusion.” 
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All iihese mollifying expressions liad no influence with the 
Commons. Every step which they took betrayed 
the zeal with which they were animated. They 
voted that it was the undoubted right of the subject 
to petition the king for the calling and sitting of Parliament. 
Not content with this decision, which seems justifiable in a 
mixed monarchy, they fell with the utmost violence on all 
those ahhorrers who, in their addresses to the crown, had 
expressed their disapprobation of those petitions. They did 
not reflect that it was as lawful for one party of men as for 
another to express their sense of public affairs ; and that the 
best established light may, in particular circumstances, he 
abused, and even the exercise of it become an object of 
abhorrence. For this offence they expelled Sir Thomas 
Withens. They appointed a committee for farther inquiry 
into such members as had been guilty of a like crime ; and 
complaints were lodged against Lord Paston, Sir Robei't 
Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, T^lor, and Turner. They 
addressed the king against Sir George Jefferies, recorder 
of London, for his activity in the same cause; and they 
frightened him into a resignation of liis office, in which ho 
was succeeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the 
popular paity. They voted an impeachment against North, 
chief justice of the common pleas, for drawing the proclama- 
tion against tumultuous petitions; but upon examination 
found the proclamation so cautiously worded, that it afforded 
them no handle against him. A petition had been presented 
to the king from Taunton. “ How dare you deliver me 
such a paper ? ” said tlie king to the person who presented 
it. “ Sir,” replied he, my name is DAnn.” For this sautw 
reply, but under other pretences, he had been tried, fined, 
and committed to prison. The Commons now addi'essed the 
king for his liberty, and for remitting his fine. Some 
printers also and authors of seditious libels they took imder 
their protection. 

Great numbers of the ahhorrers, firom all parts of England, 
were seized by order of the Commons, and committed to 
custody. The liberty of the subject, which had been so 
carefully guarded by the groat charter, and by the late law 
of habeas corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary 
and capricious commitments. The chief jealousy, it is true, 
of the English constitution, is naturally and justly directed 
against the crown ; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
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means of securing their privileges than by commitments, 
which, as they cannot beforehand be exactly determined by 
law, must always appear, in some degree, arbitrary. Sen- 
sible of these reasons, the people had hitherto, without 
murmuring, seen this iiscretiouary power exercised by the 
House : but as it was now carried to excess, and was abused 
to serve the purposes of faction, great complaints against it 
were heard from all quartern. At last the vigour’ and 
coui’age of one Btowel of Exeter, an abhon’er, put an end to 
the practice. He refused to obey the serjeant-at-arms, stood 
upon his defence, and said that he knew of no law by which 
they pretended to commit him. The House, finding it 
equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an 
evasion : they insei’ted in their votes, that Stowol was indis- 
posed, and that a mouth’s time was allowed him for the 
recovery of his hetxlth. 

But the chief violence oF the House of Commons appoamd 
in all their ti-ansactions with regard to tire plot, which they 
prosecuted with the saauo zeal and the same credulity as 
their predecessors. They renewed the former vote, wliiclr 
afliimed the reality of the horrid popish plot ; and, in order 
the more to terrify the iieople, tlmy even asserted that, not- 
withslanding tlic diacoveiy, the ])lot still subsisted. They 
expelled Sir llobert Can, and Sir Eobert Yeomans, who had 
been complained of for saying tlmt there was no popish, but 
there was a presbytorian, plot : and they greatly fainented 
the death of Bodloe, whom they called a material witness, 
and on whose testimony they much depended. Ho had 
been seized with a fever at Bristol; had sent for Chief- 
Justice Nortli; confiiniod all his former evidence, except 
that witli remird to the duke and the queen ; and desired 
Nortli to apply to the king for some money to relievo him 
in his necessities. A few days after he expired ; and the 
whole party triumphed extremely in these circumstances of 
liis do.ath ; as if such a testimony could be doomed tlio 
affirmation of a dying man, as if his confession of perjury 
in some instances comd assure his veracity m the rest, and 
as if the perseverance of one profligate could outweigh tiie 
last words of so many men, guilty of no crime but that of 
popoiy. 

The Commons oven eudeavourod, by their countenance 
and protection, to remove the extreme infamy with which 
Ban^rfield was loaded, and to restore him to tlio capacity 
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of being an evidence. The whole tribe of infonners they 
applauded and rewarded; Jennison, Turberville, Dugdale, 
Smith, La Faria, appeared before them ; and their testimony, 
however frivolous or absurd, met with a favourable reoep- 
tion : the Iring was applied to in their behalf for pensions 
and pardons : their narratives were printed with that sanc- 
tion which arose from the approbation of the House : Dr. 
Tongue was recommended for the first considerable church 
preferment which should become vacant. Considering men’s 
determined resolution to believe, instead of admiring that 
a palpable falsehood should be maintained by witnesses, it 
may justly appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 
ever produced against the Catholics. 

The principal reasons, which still supported the clamour 
of the popish plot, were the apprehensions enter- ExoLanon 
tained by the people of the Duke of York, and 
the resolution embraced by their leaders, of excluding him 
from the throne. Shaftesbury and many considerable men 
of the party had rendered themselves irreconcilable with 
him, and could find their safety no way but in his ruin. 
Monmouth’s Mends hoped that the exclusion of that prince 
would make way for their patron. The resentment against 
tbe duke’s apostasy, the love of liberty, the zeal for religion, 
tlie attachment to fiction, all these motives incited the 
country party. And above all, what supported the resolu- 
tion of adhering to the exclusion, and rejecting all other 
expedients offered, was the hope, artfully encouraged, that 
tho king would at last be obliged to yield to their demand. 
His revenues were extremely burdened ; and even if free, 
could scarcely suffice for the necessary charges of govern- 
ment, much less for that pleasure and expense to which ho 
was inclined. Tliough he had withdrawn his countenance 
from Monmouth, he was known secretly to retain a great 
affection for him. On no occasion had ne ever been found 
to persist obstinately against difficulties and importunity. 
And as his beloved mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, had 
been engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes of 
making the succession fall on her own children, to unite her- 
self with the popular party ; this incident was regarded as a 
favourable prognostic of their success. Sunderland, secre- 
tary of state, who had linked his interest witli tliat of 
the duchess, had concurred in the same measure. 

But besides friendship for his brother, and a regard to the 
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right of succession, there were many strong reasons which 
had determined Charles to persevere in opposing the exclu- 
sion. All the royalists and the devotees to the church, that 
party by which alone monarchy was supported, regarded 
the light of succession as inviolable ; and if abandoned by 
the king in so capital an article, it was to be feared that they 
would, in their turn, deseit his cause, and deliver him over 
to the pretensions and usurpations of the country paity. 
The country party, or the whigs, as they were called, if they 
did not still retain some propensity towards a republic, were 
at least affected with a violent jealousy of rogal power ; and 
it was equally to be dreaded tiiat, being eni-aged with past 
opposition, and animated by present success, llicy would, if 
they prevailed in this pretension, be willing, as well as able, 
to reduce the prerogative Avithiii very narrow limits. All 
menaces, therefore, iul promises were again employed agaiust 
the long’s resolution: he never would be prevailed on to 
deseii; his friends, and put himself into tho hands of his 
enemies. And having voluntarily made such important con- 
cessions, and tendered, over and over again, such strong 
limitations, he was well pleased to find them rejected by tho 
obstinacy of the' Oouiinons ; and hoped that, aitor tlio spirit 
of opposition had spent itself in fi-uitless violence, tlm time 
would como, when ho might safely appeal against his Parlia- 
mont to his people. 

So much wore the popxrlar loaders determined to caiTy 
matters to extremities, that in less than a week aftei’ tlto 
commencement of tlio session, a motion was made for bring- 
ing in an exclusion bill, and a cominittuo was appointed for 
that purpose. This bill differed in uotluug fi’om tlie former, 
but in two articles, which tJiowod still an increase of zeal in 
tho Commons : tho bill was to be road to tho people twice 
a year in all the cl lurches of tlio kingdom, and every one 
who should support the duke’s title was rendered incapable 
of receiving a piudou but by act of Ptu-liiunent. 

The debates wore carried on witli great violence on both 
sides. The bill was defended by Sir William Jones, who 
had now resigned liis office of attonioy-goneral, by Lord 
Eussol, by Sir Francis Wiiniington, Sir Ilai’ry Capol, Sir 
jothituT William Pultonoy, by Colonel Titus, I'roby, Ilamb- 
don, Montague. It was opposed by Sir Leolino 
Jenkins, sooi'otary of state. Sir John Emley, chancellor of 
the oxchoquor, by llyde, Seymour, Temple. Tho argu- 
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ments transmitted to us may be reduced to the following 
topics. 

In every government, said the ezclusionists, there is some- 
where an authority absolute and supreme ; nor can Aigumsata 
any determination, how unusual soever, which re- 
ceives the sanction of the legislature, admit after- “.niiwon. 
wards of dispute or control. The liberty of a constitution, 
BO far from diminishing this absolute power, seems rather to 
add force to it, and to give it greater inhuence over the 

f ieople. The more members of the state concur in any legis* 
ative decision, and the more free their voice, the less likelihood 
is there that any opposition will be made to those measures 
which receive the final sanction of their authority. In Eng- 
land, the legislative power is lodged in King, Lords, and 
Commons, which comprehend every order of the community : 
and there is no pretext for exempting any circumstance of 
government, not even the succession of the crown, from so 
Ml and decisive a jurisdiction. Even express declarations 
have, in this particular, been made of parliamentary autho- 
rity : instances have occurred where it has been exerted ; 
and though prudential reasons may justly be alleged why 
such innovations should not be attempted but on extraor- 
dinary occasions, the power and right are for ever vested in 
the community. But if any occasion can be deemed extra- 
ordinary, if any emergence can require unusual expedients, 
it is the present ; when the heir to we crown has renounced 
the religion of the state, and has zealously embraced a faith 
totally hostile and incompatible. A prince of that commu- 
nion can never put trust in a people so prejudiced against 
him ; tlic people must be equally dmdent of such a prince : 
foreign and destructive alliances will seem to one the only 
protection of his throne: perpetual jealousy, opposition, 
faction, even insurrections, will be employed by the other as 
the solo securities for their liberty and religion. Though 
theological principles, when set in opposition to passions, 
have often small influence on mankind in general, stiLl loss 
on princes ; yet when they become ^mbols of faction, and 
marks of party distinctions, they concur with one of tlie 
strongest jiassions in the human frame, and are then capable 
of carrying men to the greatest extremities. Notwithstand- 
ing the better judgment and milder disposition of the king, 
how much has the influence of the duke already disturbed 
the tenor of government ! how often engaged the nation into 
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measures totally destructive of their foreign interests and 
honour, of their domestic repose and tranquillity ! The 
more the absurdity and incredibility of the popish plot aro 
insisted on, the stronger reason it affords for me exclusion of 
the duke ; since the universal belief of it discovers the ex- 
ti'eme antipathy of the nation to his religion, and the utter 
impossibility of ever bringing them to acq^uiesce peaceably 
under the dominion of such a sovereign. The prince, finding 
himself in so perilous a situation, must seek for security by 
desperate remedies, and by totally subduing the privileges 
of a nation which had betrayed such hostile dispositions 
towards himself, and towards everything which he deems the 
most sacred. It is in vain to propose limitations and expe- 
dients. Whatever share of authority is loft in the duke’s 
hands, will bo employed to the destruction of the xuition; 
and even the additional rosti-aints, by discovoriug tlio public 
diffidence and aversion, will servo him as incitements to put 
himself in a condition entirely superior and independent. 
And <as the laws of England still make resistance treason, 
and neither do nor can admit of any positive exceptions ; 
what folly to leave the kingdom in so perilous and absurd a 
situation, whore the greatest viiiue will be exposed to the 
most severe prosciiption, and whore the laws can only bo 
saved by e.xpodionts, which these same laws have declared 
the highest crime and enoimity. 

The co\u‘t party reasoned in an opposite manner. An 
autliority, they said, wholly absolute and unconti’olhiblo is 
a mere chimera, and is nowhere to bo found in any human 
institutions. All govonnnent is founded on opinion and a 
sense of duty ; and wherever the supreme magistrate, by 
any law or positive proscription, shocks an opinion regarded 
as fundamental, and established with a firmness equal to that 
of his own autliority, ho subverts the principle by which ho 
himself is established, and can no longer hope for obedience. 
In European montu'clnos, tlio right of succession is justly 
esteemed a fundamental ; and even though the whole logis* 
laturo be vested in a single person, it would never bo per- 
mitted him, by an edict, to disinherit his lawful heir, and 
call a stranger or more distant relation to the throne. 
Abuses in other parts of govommont are capable of redress, 
from more di passionate immiry or better information of the 
sovereign, and till then ought patiently to he endured : but 
violations of the right of succession draw such terrible con- 
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sequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other 
grievance or inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded that Eng- 
land is a mixed monarchy ; and that a law assented to by 
King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concurrence 
of every part of the state : it is plain that there remains a 
very powerful party, who may indeed be outvoted, but who 
never will deem a law, subversive of hereditary right, any 
wise valid or obligatory- limitations, such as are proposed 
by the king, give no shock to the constitution, which, in 
many particulars, is already limited ; and they may be so 
calculated as to serve every purpose sought for by an exclu- 
sion. If the ancient barriers against regal authority have 
been able, during so many ages, to remain impregnable ; 
how much more those additional ones, which, by depriving 
the monarch of power, tend so far to their own security ! 
The same jealousy too of religion, which has engaged the 
people to lay these restraints upon the successor, will ex- 
tremely lessen the number of his partisans, and make it 
utterly impracticable for him, either by force or artifice, to 
break the fetters imposed upon him. The king’s age and 
vigorous state of health promise him a long life : and can it 
be prudent to tear in pieces the whole state, in order to pro- 
vide against a contingency which, it is very likely, may 
never happen ? No human schemes can secure the public 
in all possible imaginable events ; and the bill of exclusion 
itself, however accurately framed, leaves room for obvious 
and natural suppositions, to which it pretends not to provide 
any remedy. Should the duke have a son, after the king s 
death, must that son, without any default of his own, forfeit 
his title ? or must the Princess of Orange descend from the 
throne, in order to give place to the lawful successor?^ But 
were all these reasons false, it still remains to be considered 
that, in public deliberations, we seek not the expedient 
which is best in itself, but the best of such as are practicable. 
The king willingly consents to limitations, and has already 
offered some which are of the utmost importance : but he is 
determined to end.ure any extremity rather than allow the 
right of succession to be invaded. Let us beware of that 
factious violence, wliich leads to demand more than will be 
granted ; lost we lose the advantage of those beneficial con- 
cessions, and leave tbo nation, on the king’s^ demise, at the 
mercy of a zealous prince, irritated with the ill usage which 
he imagines ho has already mot with. 
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In tho House of Commons, the reasoning of the exclu- 
sionists appeared the more convincing ; and the bill passed 
bj a great majority. It was in the House of Peers that tho 
king expected to oppose it with success. The court party 
was there so prevalent, that it was carried only by a majority 
of two, to pay so much regard to the bill as even to commit 
it. When it came to be debated the contest was violent. 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and Essex argued for it ; Halifax 
istiiNor chiefly conducted the debate against it, and dis- 
placed an extent of capacity, and a force of elo- 
quence, which had never been surpassed in that assembly, 
He was animated, as well by the greatness of tho occsision, 
as by a rivalship with his uncle Sluiftesbury ; whom, during 
that day's debate, ho seemed in the judgment of all to have 
EiduBion totally eclipsed. The king was present during tho 
Lillie. whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven at 
jeeted. nigiit. The bill was thrown out by a considerablo 
majority. All the bisho]is, except tlu-ee, voted against it. 
Besides the inlluonce of tho court over them, the dimeh of 
England, they imagined, or preteudod, was in gi'oator 
danger from tho prevalence of presbytorianism than of 
popery, which, though favoured by the duke, and oven by 
the king, was oxti’omely repugnant to tho genius of tho 
nation. 

The Commons discovered much ill humour upon this dis- 
appointment. They immediately voted an address for tlio 
removal of Haliiax from tlic king's councils and ])rcsoiieo 
for over. Though the pretended cause was his {wlvisiiig tho 
late frequent prorogations of J*arliament, tho real I’oason was 
amiarontly his vigorous opposition to tho exclusion bill, 
mien tho king applied for money to enable him to main- 
tain Tangiers, which he declined his present revenues totally 
tmable to defend ; instead of complying, they voted such an 
address as was in reality a I'cmoiistrauco, and one little loss 
violent than tliat hunous remonstrance, which ushered in tho 
civil wars. All tho abuses of government, from tho begin- 
ning ahuost of tho reign, are there insisted on ; tho Dutch 
war, the alliance with Fi’onco, tlio prorogations imd dissidu- 
tions of Farliameut ; and as all those measures, as well as 
the dmmuMe and keUinh plot, are there ascribed to tho ma- 
chinations of Papists, it was plainly iusinuatod that tho king 
had, all along, lain undor the influence of that party, and 
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was in reality the chief conspirator against the religion and 
liberties of his people. 

The Commons, though they conducted the great business 
of the exclusion with extreme violence and even imprudence, 
had yet much reason for the jealousy which gave rise to it : 
but their vehement prosecution of the popish plot, even 
after so long an interval, discovers such a spirit, either of 
credulity or injustice, as admits of no apology. The im- 
peachment of the Catholic lords in the Tower was revived ; 
and as Yiscount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and 
narrow capacity, was deemed the least capable of defend- 
ing himself, it was determined to make him the 
first victim, that his condemnation might pave the 
way for a sentence against the rest. The chancellor, now 
created Bail of Nottingham, was appointed high steward 
for conducting the trial. 

Three witnesses were produced against the prisoner; 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates swore, that Tuai of 
ho saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver to Stafford a 
commission signed by De Oliva, general of the Jesuits, ap- 
pointing him paymaster to the papal army, which to 
bo levied for the subduing of England : for this ridicu- 
lous imposture still maintained its credit with the Com- 
mons. Dugdale gave testimony, that the prisoner at Tixal, 
a ^at of Lord Aston’s, had endeavoured to engage him 
in the design of murdering the king ; and had promised 
him, besidies the honour of- being sainted by the church, 
a reward of five hundred pounds for that service. Tur- 
borvillo deposed, that the prisoner, in his own house at 
Paris, had made him a like proposal. To offer money for 
murdering a king, without laying down any scheme by 
which the assassin may ensure some probability or poMi- 
bility of escape, is so incredible in itself, and may so easily 
bo maintained by any prostitute evidence, that an accu- 
sation of that nature, not accompanied with circumstances, 
ought very little to be attended to by any court of judi- 
cature. But notwithstanding the small hold which the 
witnesses afforded, the prisoner was able, in many mate- 
rial particulars, to discredit their testimony. It was sworn 
by Dugdalo, that Stafford had assisted in a great consult 
of tlio Catholics held at Tixal ; but Stafford proved, by 
undoubted testimony, that at the time assigned he was in 
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Bath, and in that neighbonthood. Turberville had served 
a noviciate among the Dominicans ; bnt, having deserted 
the convent, he had enlisted as a trooper in the French 
army; and being dismissed that service, he now lived in 
London, abandoned by all his relations, and exposed to 
great poverty. Stafford proved, by the evidence of his 
gentleman and his page, that Turberville had never, either 
at Paris or at London, been seen in his company; and 
it might justly appear strange that a person, who had so 
important a secret in his keeping, was so long entirely 
neglected by him. 

The clamour and outrage of the populace during the 
trial were esetreme : gi'cat abilities and eloquence were dis- 
played by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis 
Winnington, and Soijeant Maynard. Yet did tlic prisoner, 
under all these disadvantages, make a better defence than 
was expected, cither by his fiiends or his enemies : tlie un- 
equal contest in which he was engaged was a plentiful source 
of compassion to every mind seasoned with humanity. lie 
represented, that during a course of forty years, from the 
very commencement of the civil wars, he had, through many 
dangers, diflicnlties, and losses, still maintiiined his loyalty : 
and was it credible tliat now, in his old age, easy in his cir- 
cumstances, but disnirited by infiimities, ho would belie the 
whole course of his life, and engage against his royal master, 
from whom he had ever received kind treatment, in the 
most desperate and most bloody of all conspiracies? lie 
remarked the infamy of the witnesses; the contradictions 
and absurdities of their testimony ; the extreme indigence 
in which they had lived, though engaged, as they protended, 
in a conspiracy with kings, princes, and nobles ; the credit 
and opTjlenoo to which they were at present raised. With a 
simplicity and tondeniess more porHuatsivo than the greatest 
oratory, he still made proiestatlons of his innocence, and 
could not forbear, every moment, expressing tlio most lively 
surprise and indignation at the audacious impudence of the 
witnesses. 

It will appear astonishing to us, as it did to Stafford him- 
self, that the Peers, after a solemn tiial of six days, should, 
by a majority of twenty-four voices, give sentence against 
him. He received, however, with resignation the fatal 
verdict. God's holy name bepniml I was the only exclama- 
tion which ho uttered. When the high steward told him, 
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that the Peers would intercede with the king for remitting 
the more cruel and ignominious parts of the sentence, hang- 
ing and quartering, he hurst into tears : but he told the 
Lords that he was moved to this weakness b^a sense of their 
goodness, not by any terror of that fate which he was 
doomed to suffer. 

It is remarkable that, after Charles, as is usual in such 
cases, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, 
the two sheriffs. Bethel and Cornish, indulgiug their own 
republican humour, and complying with the prevalent spirit 
of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, started a doubt 
with regard to the king’s power of exercising even this small 
degree of lenity. “ Since he cannot pardon the whole,” said 
they, “ how can he have power to remit any part of the 
sentence ? ” They proposed the doubt to both Houses : the 
Poors pronounced it superfluous ; and even the Commons, 
apprehensive lest a question of this nature might make wa^ 
for Stafford’s escape, gave this singular answer: “This 
House is cofiitmt that the sheriffs do execute William, late 
Viscount Stafford, by severing his head from his body 
Nothing can be a stronger proof of the fury of the times 
than that Lord Bussol, notwithstanding the virtue and 
humanity of his chai'acter, seconded in the House this bar- 
barous scruple of the sheriffs. 

In the inWval between the sentence and execution, many 
efforts were made to shake the resolution of the infirm and 
aged prisoner, and to bring him to some confession of the 
ti'eason for which he was condemned. It was even rumoured 
tliat he had confessed ; and the zealous jiarty-men, who, no 
doubt, had seci’etly, notwithstanding their credulity, enter- 
tained some doubts with regard to the reality of the pomsli 
conspiracy, expressed great triumph on the occasion. But 
Stafford, whon again called before tlie House of Peers, dis- 
covered many schemes, which had been laid by himself and 
others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, at least a 
^nitigation of the penal laws onacted against them : and he 
protested that this was the sole treason of which he had ever 
been guilty. 

StaTford now prepared himself for death with the intre- 
pidity which became his birth and station, and which was 
the natural result of the innocence and integriiy which, 
during the course of a long life, he had ever maintained : his 
mind seemed even to collect new force from the violence and 
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oppression under which he Jaboured. When going to oxecu- 
28th Deo, called for a cloak to defend him against the 

end eieou- rigoui* of the season : “ Perhaps,” said ho, “ I may 
*'“■ shake with cold ; but I trust in God not for fear.” 
On the scaffold he continued, with reiterated and earnest 
asseverations^ to make protcsiationB of his innocence : all 
his fervour was exercised on that point : when he mentioned 
the witnesses, whose perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 
expressions were full of mildness and of charity, lie 
solemnly disavowed all those immoral piinciplcs, which over- 
zealous Protestants had ascribed, without dislinction, to the 
church of Eome : and ho hoped, be said, that the time was now 
approaching, when the pinsent delusion would bo dissipated; 
and when the force of truth, though late, would engage the 
whole world to make reparation to his injured honour. 

The populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial and con- 
demnation, were now melted into tears at the siglit of that 
tender fortitude which shone forth in each feature, aiul 
motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound 
silence wiis only interrupted by sighs and ^■oans. Witli 
difficulty they found speech to assent to those protesta- 
tions of innocence which he frequently repeated ; “Wo 
believe you, my lord! God bless you, my lord!” These 
expressions, with a falten'ng accent, flowed from them. 
The executioner himself was touched with sympathy. Twice 
he lifted up tlie axe, with an intent to strike the fatal blow ; 
and as often felt his resolution to fail him. A deep sigh was 
heard to accompany his last effort, which laid Stafford for 
over at rest. All the spectjitors seemed to feel the blow. 
And when the head was hold up to them with the usual 
cry. This is the h/pod of a traitor ! no clamour of assent was 
uttered. Pity, roiuorso, and astonishment, had taken pos- 
session of every heart, and displayed itself in every 
countenance. 

This is the last blood which was shed on account of tho 
popish plot : an incidont which, for tho credit of tho nation, 
it were better to bury in otonial oblivion ; but which it is 
necessary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 
history, as to warn, if possible, their posterity and all man- 
kind never again to fall into so shameful, so barbarous a 
delusion. 

The execution of Stafford gratified tho prejudices of tho 
country party ; but it contributed nothing to their power and 
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security : on the contrary, by exciting comnuBeration, it 
tended still farther to increase that disbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not 
to lose the present opporttmity, resolved to make both friends 
and enemies sensible of their power. They passed a bill for 
easing the Protestant dissenters, and for repealing the per- 
secuting statute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabe^ : this laudable 
bill was likewise carried through the House of Peers. The 
chief justice was very obnoxious for dismissing the grand 
jury in an irregular manner, and thereby disappointing that 
bold measure of Shaftesbury and his friends, who had pre- 
sented the duke as a recusant. For this crime the Commons 
sent up an impeachment against him ; as also against Jones 
and Weston, two of the judges, who, in some speeches from 
the bench, had gone so far as to give to many of the first 
rcfoimers the appellation of fanatics. 

The king, in rejecting the exclusion bill, had sheltered 
himself securely behind the authority of the House of Peers ; 
and the Commons had been deprived of the usual pretence to 
attack tlio sovereign himself, under colour of attacking his 
ministers and counsellors. In prosocution, however, of the 
scheme which ho had foimed, of throwing the blame on the 
Commons in case of any rupture, he made mem a new speech. 
After warning them, that a neglect of this opportunity would 
never be retrieved, he added those words : “I did promise 
you the fullest satisfaction, which your hearts could wish, for 
the security of the Protestant religion, and to concur with 
you in any roinodios which might consist with preserving the 
successiou of the crown in its due and legal course of descent. 
I do again, with the same reservations, renew the same pro- 
mises to you : and being thus ready on my part to do all 
that can masonably be expected from me, I should he glad 
to know from you, as soon as may be, how far I shall be 
assisted by yon, and what it is you desire from me.” 

The most reasonable objection against the limitations pro- 
posed by the king is, that they inti’odiiced too considerable 
an innovation in the govencment, and almost totally anni- 
hilated tlio power of the future monarch. But consider- 
ing the present disposition of the Commons and their leaders, 
wo may faii'ly presume, that this objection would have small 
weight witli them, and that their disgust against the court 
would rather incline them to diminish than suppojt regal 
authority. They still hoped, from the king’s urgent noces- 
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Bities and liis usual facility, that lie would throw himBclf 
wholly into their hands ; and that thus, without waiting for 
the acQCBsiou of the duke, they might immediately I'under 
Vioim-e themselves absolute masters of the government, 
ouhe The Commons, therefore, besides insisting still on 
oummoM. exclusion, proceeded to bring in bills of an 
important, and some of them of an alarming nature ; one to 
renew the triennial act, which had been so inadvertently 
repealed in beginning of the reign : a second to make 
the office of judge during good behaviour : a third to declare 
the levying of money without consent of Paiiiament to bo 
high treason : a fourth to order an association for tlic siiibty 
of liis majesty’s person, for defence of the Protestant religion, 
for the jireservation of the Protestant subjects against all 
invasions and opposition whatsoever, and for prevouting the 
Duke of York or any Papist from succeeding to tlie crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to ovei'^ 
look the conseciuences of such an association *, and the king, 
who was particularly conversant in Davila, could not fail 
of recollecting a memorable foreign instance, to fortify tliis 
domestic experience. 

The Commons also passed many votes, which, though they 
had not the authority of laws, served however to discover 
the temper and disposition of the House. They voted, that 
whoever had advised his majesty to refuse the exclusion 
hill wore promoters of popery, and enemies to the king and 
kingdom. In another vote they named the Marqnis of 
Worcoster, tho Earls of Clarendon, Fevcrsliam, and Halifax, 
Laurence Hyde, and Edwai’d Seymour, us those duugcruus 
enemies ; and they rccpn'sted his majesty to remove them 
from his T^ersen and councils for ever : tliey voted that, till 
tho exclusion hill wore passed, they could not, consistently 
with the tnist rcixised iii thorn, grant tho king any manner 
of suiiply. Ami lest ho should he enabled, by any other 
expedient, to BU])port the govormnont, and preserve himself 
independent, they passed another vote, in which they de- 
clared, that whoever should hereafter lend, hy way of advance, 
any money upon those brunches of tho king’s rovomie arising 
from customs, excise, or hcarth-rnonoy, should be judged a 
hindor-er of tho sittuig of Parliament, and bo responsible for 
tho same in Parliament. 

Tho king luight presume that the Peers, who had rejected 
tho exclusion bill, would still uuutinuo to defend the throne, 
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and that none of the dangerous bills, introduced into the 
other House, would ever be presented for the royal assent 
and approbation. But as there remained no hopes of bring- 
ing the Commons to any better temper, and as their fiirther 
sitting served only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate 
the general ferment of the nation, he came secretly issi. 
to a resolution of proroguing them. They got intel- 
ligence about a quarter of an hour before the black oftheFu^ 
rod came to their door. Not to lose such precious 
time, they passed in a tumultuous manner some extraordi- 
nary resolutions. They voted, that whoever advised his 
majesty to prorogue this Parliament, to any other purpose 
than in order to ^ss the bill of exclusion, was a betrayer of 
the king, of the Protestant religion, and of the kingdom of 
England ; a promoter of the French interest, and a pensioner 
of France : that thanks be mven to the city of London for 
their manifest loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in 
the [preservation of the king, and of the Protestant religion ; 
that it is the opinion of this House, that the city was burned 
in the year 1666 by the Papists, designing thereby to intro- 
duce arbitrary power and popery into the kingdotn : thai 
humble application be made to his majesty for restoring the 
Duke of Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from 
which, it appears to the House, he had been removed by the 
influence of the Duke of York : and, that it is the opinion of 
the House, that the prosecution of the Protestant dissenters 
upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to the subject, a 
weakening of the Protestant interest, an encouragement of 
popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 

The king passed some laws of no great importance : but 
the bill for repealing the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he 
private^ ordered the clerk of the crown not to present to 
him. By this artifice, which was equally disobliging to the 
country party as if the bill had been rejected, and at the same 
time implied, some timidity in the king, that salutai^ act 
was for the present eluded. The king had often of himself 
attempted, and sometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence to nonconformists : but besides that he had usually 
expected to comprehend the Catholics in this liberty, the pre- 
sent refractory disposition of the sectaries had much incensed 
him against them ; and he was resolved, if possible, to keep 
them still at mercy. 

The last votes of the Commons seemed to be an attempt of 
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forming indirectly an association against tUe crown, after 
they found that their association hill could not pass ; the dis- 
senting interest, the city, and the Duke of Monmonth, they 
endeavoured to connect with the country party. A civil war 
indeed never appeared so likely as at present ; and it was 
high time for the king to dissolve a Parliament, which seemed 
to have entertained such dangerous projects. Soon after, ho 
summoned anotlier. Though ho observed, that the country 
party had established their interest so strongly in all the 
electing boroughs, that he could not hope for any disposition 
more favom'able in the new Parliainuut, this expedient was 
still a prosecution of his former project, of trying every 
method by which he might form an accommodation with the 
Commons : and if all failed, ho hoped tliathe could the bettor 
justify to his people, at least to his party, a final breach with 
them. 

It had always been much regretted by the royalists, drrr- 
ing tlic civil wars, that the Long Parliameirt had been 
assembled at Westminster, and had theinby received force 
and oneouiugomont from the vicinity of a potent and factious 
city, which had zealously embraced their party. Though 
the king was now possessod of guards, which in some mea- 
sure overawed the populace, ho was determined still farther 
to obviate all incouvenionces ; and he summoned the new 
Parliament to meet at Oxford. The cily of London showed 
how just a judgment ho had formed of their dispositions. 
Besides re-electing the same incmboi’S, they voted thanks to 
them for their former hehaviour, in endeavouriTig to discovtu* 
the depth of the liwrUl and helluh popish plot, and to oxchido 
the l)id<oofYoj'k, the principal cause of the ruin and misery 
impoudiug over the nation. Monmouth, with fiftoou peers, 
]>reseuted a petition agivinst assembling the Parliament at 
Oxford, “ wht're the two Houses,” they said, “ could not ho 
in safety ; Imt would bo easily exposed to tho swords of the 
Papists and thoir tidheronln, of whom too many had crept 
into his majesty’s guards.” Tlioso insinuations, which pointed 
so evidently at tho king himself, were not calculated to 
persuiule him, but to iu/Iamo tho people. 

Tho exclusionists might have concluded, both from tho 
king’s dissolution of tho last Parliament, and from his sum- 
moning of tho present to moot at Oxford, that he was dotci'- 
mined to maintain his declared resolution of rejecting thoir 
favourite hill : but they still flattered themselves tliat his 
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urgent necessities would influence his easy temper, and 
finally gain them the ascendant. The leaders came to Pai> 
liament, attended not only by their servants, but by numerous 
bands of thoir partisans, the four city members in parti- 
cular were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribands, 
in which were woven these woi'ds. No popery ! no slavery ! 
The king had his guards regularly mustered : his party like- 
wise endeavoured to make a show of their strength ; and on 
the whole, the assembly at Oxford rather bore the appear^ 
auco of a tumultuous Polish diet, than of a regular English 
Parliament 

The Idng, who had hitherto employed the most gracious 
expressions to all his Parliaments, particularly the two last, 
thought proper to address himself to the present in Mnch 21. 
a mol's autuoi'itative manner. He complained of 
the uuvvarrautable proceedings of the former House o»toid. 
of Commons ; and said that, as he would never use arbitrary 
government hinoself, neither would he ever suffer it in others. 
JJy calling, however, this Parliament so soon, he had suffi- 
ciently shown that no past irregularities could inspire him 
with a prejudice against those assemblies. He now afforded 
them, ho added, yet another opportunity of providing for the 
public salety ; and to all the world had given one evidence 
more, that on his part ho had not neglected the duty incum- 
bent on him. 

The Commons were not overawed by the magisterial air 
of the king’s speech. They consisted almost entirely of the 
»ime members; they chose the same speaker; and they 
instantly full into the same measures, the impeachment of 
panby, the repeal of the persecuting statute of Elizabeth, the 
inquiry into tlio popish plot, and the bill of exclusion. So 
violent were they on this last article, that no other exj^dient, 
however plausible, could so much as be hearkened to. JBlmley, 
one of the king’s ministers, proposed that the duke should be 
banished, during life, five hundred miles from England, and 
that on the king’s demise the next heir should be constituted 
regent with regal power : yet even this expedient, which left 
the duko ojily the bare title of king, could not, though 
seconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mom- 
; )ossou, obtain the attention of the House. The past disap- 
; )ointmonts of the country party, and tire opposition made 
jy the court, had only rendered thorn more united, more 
i iaughty, and more determined. No method, but their 
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own, of excluding the duke, could give ihem any satis- 
&ction. 

There was one Fitz-harris, an Irish Catholic, who had 
Fiia-haiiii.’k insinuated himself into tho Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
acquaintance, and had been very busy in convoying 
to her intelligence of any libel written by the country party, 
or of any designs entertained against her or against tlic 
court. For services of this kind, and perhaps, too, fi’om a 
regard to his fatlier, 8ir Edward Fitz-harris, who had boon 
an eminent royalist, he had received from tho king a present 
of two hundred and fifty pounds. This man met with ono 
Everard, a Scotchman, a spy of the exclusionists, and an 
informer concciming tho ])opish plot; and he engaged him 
to write a libel against the king, tho duke, and tho whole 
administi’ation. What Fitz-liairis’s intentions wore, cannot 
well be aacci'taincd : it is probable, as ho aftoiwai’ds asserted, 
that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, tho duchess, 
and to make a merit of tho discovery. Evei-ard, who sus- 
pected sonic other design, and who was well pleased, on his 
side, to have the merit of a discovery with his patrons, 
resolved to betray his friend : ho posted Sir William Waller, 
a noted justice of peace, and two persons more, behind tho 
liangiiigH, and gave them an opportunity of seeing and heai> 
ing tho whole transaction. The libel, sketched out by 
Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Evorai’cl, 
was tho most rurious, indecent, anil outrageous perfonnanee 
imaginable ; and such as was fitter to hurt tlian soiwe any 
piu'ty which should be so iinpindent as to adopt it. Waller 
caniod the intolligonco to tho king, and obtained a wamnt 
for committing Fitz-harris, who ha])ponod, at that very time, 
to have a cojiy of tho libel in his pocket. Finding himself 
now delivered over to tho law, he resolved to pay court 
to tho po]mlar party, who wore alone able to protect him, 
and by whom ho obsorvod almost all trials to do governed 
iind directed. lie ailinned, that he had been cnqdoyod by 
tho court to write the libel, in order to throw tho odium of it 
on the exclusionists : but this accoTint, which was within tlie 
boiintls of credibility, he disgraced by circumstances which 
ai'o altogether absurd and improbable. The intention of tho 
ministers, he said, was to send about copies to all the heads 
of tho country party ; and tlio moment they rocoivod them, 
they wore to bo an’cstod, and a conspiracy to bo imputed to 
thorn. That he might merit favour by still more important 
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intelligence, lie commenced a discoverer of the great popish 
plot ; and he failed not to confirm all the tremendous cir- 
cumstances insisted on by his predecessors. He said, that 
the second Dutch war was entered into with a view of extir- 
pating the Protestant religion, both abroad and at home : that 
Pather Parry, a Jesuit, on the disappointment by the peace, 
told him, tliat the Catholics resolved to murder the king, 
and liad oven engaged the queen in that design ; that the 
envoy of Modena offered him ten thousand pounds to kill 
the king, and upon ,his refusal the envoy said that the 
Duchess of Mazarine, who was as expert at poisoning as her 
sister, the Countess of Soissons, would, with a little phial, 
execute that design ; that, upon the king’s death, the army 
in Flanders was to come over and massacre the Protestants ; 
that money was raised in Italy for recruits and supplies, and 
there should be no more Parliaments ; and that the duke 
was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into 
the design of Q-odfrey’s murder, which was executed in the 
maiiiicr related by Prance. 

The popular leaders had, all along, been very desirous of 
having an accusation against the duke ; and though Oates 
and lledloo, in their first evidence, had not dared to go so 
far, both Dugdalc and Dangerfield had afterwards been 
encouraged to supply so material a defect, by comprehending 
him in tlie conspiracy. The Commons, therefore, finding 
that Fitz-harris was also willing to serve this purpose, were 
not ashamed to adopt his evidence, and resolved for that end 
to save him from the destruction with which he was at pre- 
sent threatened. The king had removed him from the city 
prison, where ho was exposed to be tampered with by the 
cxclusionists ; had sent him to the Tower : and had ordered 
him to be prosecuted by an indictment at common law. In 
order to prevent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the Commons against him, and sent up to the Lords. 
That tliey might show the greater contempt of the court, 
they ordeind, by way of derision, that the impeachment 
should bo carried up by Secretary Jenkins ; who was so pro- 
voked by the intended affront, tliat he at first refused obedi- 
ence ; though afterwards, being threatened with commitment, 
ho was induced to comply. The Lords voted to remit the 
a:|air to the ordinary courts of justice, before whom, as^ the 
attorney-general informed them, it was already determined 
to tiy li'itz-harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers 
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were obliged to receive every impeachment from the Com- 
mons ; and this indeed seems to have been the first instance 
of their refusal : they therefore voted, that the Lords, in 
rejecting their impeachment, had denied justice, and had vio- 
lated the constitution of Farliamont. They also declared, that 
whatever inferior court should proceed against Fitz-harxis, 
or any ono that lay under impoacliment, would be guilty 
of a high breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to 
ensue; and as the king saw no appearance of any bettor 
temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of tho oppor- 
tunity afforded by a quarrel between the two Houses ; and 
Piulicuncnt he proceeded to a dissolution of the Parliament, 
di'.hDiviid. secrut was so well kept, that the Commons had 

lie intimation of it, till the black rod came to their dooi', and 
summoned them to attend the king at tho House of Peers. 

This vigorous measure, though it might have boon Ibresoon, 
excited sucli astonislnuoiit in the country party, as deprived 
them of all s[)irit, and reduced them to ahsulute despair. 
They wore sousiblo, though too late, tliat tho king had finally 
taken his resolution, and was dotei’mined to endure any 
oxti’cmity rather than submit to those tonus which they had 
resolved to imimse upon him. They found, that ho had 
])atieutly wiiitod till aliaii’s should come to full maturity ; and 
Jiaving now engiigcd a national party on his side, had boldly 
sot his enemies at defiance. Ho Parliament, they know, 
would be summoned for some years ; and duiin^ that long 
interval, the court, though perhaps at tho head of an inferior 
party, yet, being jjossessod of all authority, would have every 
advantage over a body dispersed and disunited. Those 
relloctions crowded n])ou every one ; and all the oxclusionists 
were terrified lest Charles should follow the blow by some 
actioxx more violent., and immediately take vengeance on 
them fur their hmg and obstinate opposition to his measures. 
The king, on his part, was no less a^xpreheusivo lost dospaii' 
uilght prompt theiix to have recourse to force, and make 
some sudden attempt upon his pcrsoix. Both parties, thoro- 
iux'o, hurried from Oxiord ; smd iix an instant, that city, so 
crowded and busy, wtis loft in its usual emptiness and ti-an- 
quillity. 

Tho court party gathered force from the dispersion and 
vivtA,}. astonishmout of their antiigouisls, and adhered more 
ofttw finnly to tho king, whoso resolutions, they now saw, 
royoiuia. Ijq ontii-oly Jopoudod ou. Tho violences of tho 
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oxclusionists were every where exclaimed against and aggra- 
vated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of 
their authority, was openly called in question. The clergy 
especially were busy in this great revolution; and being 
moved, partly by their own fears, partly by the insinuations of 
the court, they represented all their antagonists as sectaries 
and repxiblicans, and rejoiced in escaping those perils which 
they boliovod to have been hanging over them. Prindples 
the most opposite to civil liberty were every where enforced 
from the pulpit, and adopted in numerous addresses ; where 
the king was flattered in his present measiires, and congratu- 
lated on his escape from Parliaments. Gould words have 
been depended on, the nation appeared to be running fast 
into voluntary servitude, hnd seemed even ambitious of re- 
signing into we king’s hands all the privileges transmitted 
to them, through so many ages, by their gallant ancestors. 

But Charles had sagacity enough to distinguish between 
mon’s real internal sentiments, and the language which zeal 
aud opposition to a contrary 'faction may sometimes extort 
from uiem. Notwithstanding all these professions of duty 
and obedience, he was resolved not to trust, for a long time, 
the people with a new election, but to depend entirely 
on his own economy for alleviating those necessities under 
which he laboured. G-reat retrenchments were made in the 
household. Even his favourite navy was neglected. Tangiers, 
though it had cost great sums oi money, was a few years 
after abandoned and demolished. The mole was entirely 
destroyed; and the garrison, being brought over to Eng- 
land, served to augment that small army, which the king 
relied on as the solid basis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles used his victory with 
justice and moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity 
with which he obtained it. 

The first step taken by the court was the trial of Fitz- 
hanis. Doubts were raised by the jury with regard to their 
power of trying him, after the concluding vote of the Com- 
mons : but the judges took upon them to decide the question 
in the affirmative ; and the jury were obliged to proceed. The 
writing of the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz-harris : the 
only question was with regard to his intentions. He asserted, 
that ho was a spy of the com’t, and had accordingly carried 
the libel to the Duchess of Portsmouth ; and he was desirous 
that the jury should, in this transaction, consider him as a 
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cheat, not as a traitor. Ho failed however somewhat in the 
proof; and was brought in guilty of treason by the jury. 
Finding himself entirely in the hands of the king, he now 
retracted all his former impostures with regard to the popish 
plot, and oven endeavoured to atone for them by new impos- 
tures against tlie couuti-y party. He affirmed, that these 
fictions had been extorted from him by the suggestions 
and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel and 
Cornisii, the two sheriffs. This account ho persisted in 
even at his execution ; and though men knew tiiat nothing 
could be depended on which came from one so connipt, and 
so lost to all sense of honoxir ; yet were they inclined, from his 

I jorsoverance, to rely somewhat more on his veracity in these 
ast asseverations. But it appeal’s that his wife had some 
connexions witli Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the 
Duchess of Portsmouih ; and Fitz-harris hoped, if ho per- 
sisted in a story agreeable to the coiirt, that some favour 
might, on that accoTint, be shown to his family. 

it is amusing to rclloet on tlio sovei’al lights in which this 
story has been rciu’csoutod by the opposite factious. The 
counti-y party allinned that Fitz-harris had been employed 
by the court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the 
exclusiouists, and thereby give rise to a Protoshmt plot: the 
court party niaintaiuod that the exclnsionists liad found out 
Fitz-liarris, a spy of the ministers, and had set him \ipon 
this undertaking, from an intention of loading the coui't 
with the imputotion of such a design upon the exclusionists. 
Bather tluui acquit their antagonists, ooth sides were will- 
ing to adopt an account the most inti'icatc and incredible. 
It was a strange situation in which the people at this time 
were placed ; to bo every day tortured with those perploxoil 
stories, and inflamed with such dark suspicions against tlieir 
follow-eitizeus. This was no loss than the fifteonih false 
plot, or sham-ploti, as they wore then called, with wliich the 
coxurt, it was imagined, had endeavoured to load theii’ advor- 
sixrios." 

Tlie country parly had intended to make use of Fitz- 
harris’s ovidonce against the duke and the Catholics ; and 
his execution was tlierefore a groat mortification to them. 
But the king and his ministers wore i-csolved not to be con- 
tented with so slender an advantage. They were deter- 
mined to pursue the victory, and to employ against the 

• CollOgU*H liJuJ. 
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lie sliould make the concessions demanded of him. The 
sheriffs of London were in strong opposition to the court ; 
and it was not strange that the grand jury named by them 
rejected the bill against College. The prisoner was there- 
fore sent to Oxford, where the treason was said to have beon 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was sheriff of the 
counly ; and the inhabitants were in general devoted to the 
court parly. A jury was named, consisting entirely of 
royalists ; and though they wore men of credit and character, 
yet such was the factious rage which prevailed, that little 
justice could be expected by the prisoner. Some papers, 
containing hints and directions for his defence, were taken 
from him, as he was conducted to his trial : an iniquity, 
which some pretended to justify by alleging, that a like 
violence had been practised against a prisoner during the 
fury of the popish plot. Such wild notions of retaliation 
were at that time propagated by_ tho couit party. 

The witnesses produced against College were Dugdale, 
Turbeiville, Haynes, Smith; men who had before given 
evidence against the Catholics, and whom the jury, for that 
very reason, regarded as tlio most perjured villains. Col- 
lege, though beset with so many toils, and oppressed with so 
many iniquities, defended himself with spirit, courage, capa- 
city, presence of mind ; and he invalidated the evidence of 
the crown, by convincing arguments and undoubted testi- 
mony : yet did the jury, after half' an hour’s deliberation, 
bring in a verdict against him. The inhuman spectators 
received the verdict with a shout of applause ; but the pri- 
soner was nowise dismayed. At his execution, he main- 
tained the samo manly fortitude, and still denied the crime 
imputed to him. His whole conduct and demeanour prove 
him to have been a man led astray only by tho fury of the 
times, and to have boon govomod by an honest, but indis- 
ci'eet, sseal for his country and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped 
up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled with poi- 
soned daggers tho most deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in tlioir factious divisions all regard to 
tiuth, honour, and humanity. 
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WiiBN the cabal ontored into the myRtcrioiia alliance with 
France, they took care to remove the Duke of Ormond from 
the committee of foreign aflairs ; and nothing ionded loai. 
farther to increaRe tho national joalonsy entertainod 
against the now measuros, than to aoe a man of ro 
mnch loyalty, as well as probity and honour, oxcUxdcd from 
public councils. They had even so groat interest with tlio 
king as to got Ormond rocallod from tho government of 
Ireland ; and Lord llobartH, aftorwanls Karl of lladtior, suc- 
ceodod him in tliat important employmout. ‘ Lord IJerkeloy 
auceeoded llobarts ; and the Karl of Kasex, Rorkcloy. At 
last, in the year 1G77, Charles cast hia eye again upon 
Ormond, whom ho liad so long neglected; and sent him 
over lieutenant 1o Ireland. “ I have done every thing,” said 
tho king, “ to disoblige that man ; but it is not in my power 
to make him my enemy.” Ormond, dxiring his tlisgraco, 
had never joined the malecontenta, nor oncouraged thoso 
clamom*s which, with too much rcjxRon, but often for bad 
puiposea, wore rjiiaod agaixist the king’s measures. He oven 
thought it his duty, regularly, thou^i with dignity, to pay 
his coxirt at Whitehall ; and to prove that his attachments 
wore foimdod on gratitude, inclination, and priTmi])lu, not 
on any temporary advantages. All tho exproHsions which 
dropped from him, while neglected hy the court, showed 
more of good Imniour, than any previdonco of spleen and 
indigiuition. “J cjin do you no service,” said no to his 
friends. “ I have only tho power left hy my applications 
to do you some hurt.” When Colonel Cary Dillon solicited 
him to second his pretensions for an odico, and urged that 
ho had no friends but God uud his grace : “ Alas ! pour 
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Cary,” replied the duke, “ I pily thee : thou couldst not 
have two friends that possess less interest at court.” “I 
am thrown hy,” said he on another occasion, like an old 
rusty clock ; yet even that neglected machine, twice in 
twenty-four hours, points right.” 

On such occasions, when Ormond, from decency paid his 
attendance at court, the king, equally ashamed to show him 
civility and to neglect him, was abashed and confounded. 

“ Sir,” said the profligate Buckingham, “ I wish to know 
whether it be the Duke of Ormond that is out of favour 
with your majesty, or your majesty with the Duke of 
Ormond ; for, of the two, you seem the most out of coun- 
tenance.” 

When Charles found it his interest to show favour to the 
old royalists, and to the church of England, Ormond, who 
was much revered by that whole parly, could not fail of 
recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 
former credit and authority. His administration, when lord 
lieutenant, corresponded to the general tenor of Us life ; and 
tended equally to promote the interests of prince and people, 
of Protestant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached to the 
established religion, he was able, even during those jealous 
times, to escape suspicion, though he gratified not vulgar 
prejudices by any persecution of the popish party. He 
increased the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thousand 
pounds a year : he maintained a regular army of ten thou- 
sand men : he supported a well disciplined militia of twenty 
thousand : and though the act of setUemeut had so far been 
infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate 
towns, they were guarded with so careful an eye, that the 
most timorous Protestant never apprehended any danger 
from them. 

The chief object of Essex’s ambition was to return to the 
station of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and integrity. Shaftesbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from personal and party 
considerations: the great aim of the anti-courtiers was to 
throw reflections on every part of the king’s government. 
It could be no surprise, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to 
learn, that his administration was attacked in Parliament, 
particularly by Shaftesbuiy ; but he had the satisfaction, at 
the same time, to hear of the keen though polite defence, 
made by his son, the generous Ossory. After justifying 
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several particulars of Ormond’s administration against that 
intriguing patriot, Ossory proceeded in the following words : 
“ Having spoken of what the lord lieutenant has done, I 
presume mm the same truth to tell your lordships what he 
! las not done. He never advised the breaking ox the triple 
! eague ; he never advised the shutting up of tlie exchequer ; 
he never advised the declaration for a toleration; he never 
advised the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with 
France : he was not the author of that most excellent posi- 
tion, Dehaula est Carthago, that Holland, a Protestant coun- 
try, should, contrary to the true interest of England, he 
totally destroyed. I bog that your lordships will be so just 
as to judge of my father and all men, according to their 
actions and their counsels.” These few sentences, pro- 
nounced by a plain gallant soldier, noted for probity, had a 
surprising effect upon the audience, and confounded all the 
rhetoric of his eloquent and fictions adversary. The Princo 
of Orange, who esteemed the former chariicter as much as 
he despised the latter, could not forbear congratulating by 
letter the Bari of Ossory on this new species of victory 
which he had obtained. 

Ossory, though ho over kept at a distance from faction, 
was the most popular man in tlio kingdom; though he never 
made any compliance with the corrupt views of the court, 
was beloved and respected by the king. An universal grief 
a 2 )peured on his death, which happened about this time, and 
which the populace, as is usual wherever they are much 
affected, foolislily ascribed to poison. Onnoml bore the 
loss with patience and dignity; though ho over retained a 
pleasing, liowevcr melancholy, souse of the signal merit of 
Ossory. “ 1 would not exchange my dead sou,” said he, for 
any living son in Christendom.” 

These pai'ticuhirities may ai)poar a digi-ossion ; but it is with 
])loasiu'o, 1 own, that L rela.K myself for a moment in tbeeun- 
touiplatiou of tbeso humane and virtut)UM characters, amidst 
that scene of fury and faction, Iriiiul and violence, in whicli 
at present our naiTatiou has niifoiiunately engaged us. 

Dosides the general interest of the country pvrty to decry 
the conduct ot all the king’s ministers, the prudent and 
])eaoofiil administration of Ormond wiis in a particular manner 
disjkloasing to them. Ju Bngland, whore the Catltolics were 
scarcely one to almndrod, muiius had boon found to excite an 
universal panic, on account of insui-roctious, and oven mas- 
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fiacres, projected by that sect ; and it could not but seem 
strange that in Ireland, where they exceeded the Protestants 
six to one, there should no symptoms appear of any combina- 
tion or conspiracy. Such an incident, when duly considered, 
might even in England shake the credit of the plot, and 
diminish the authority of those leaders, who had so long, 
with such industry, inculcated the belief of it on the nation. 
Pewards, therefore, were published in Ireland to any that 
would bring intelligence or become witnesses ; and some pro- 
fligates were sent over to that kingdom, with a commission 
to seek out evidence agaiust tlie Catholics, Under pretence 
of searching for arms or papers, they broke into houses, and 
plundered them : they tmew innocent men into prison, and 
took bribes for their release : and affcer all their diligence, 
it was with difficulty that that country, commonly lertilo 
enough in witnesses, could furnish them with any flt for their 
purpose. 

At last, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, Sanson, 
Dennis, Bourkc, two Macnamaras, and some others. These 
men were immediately sent over to England ; and though 
they possessed neither character sufficient to gain belief even 
for truth, nor sense to invent a credible felsehood, they were 
caressed, rewarded, supported, and recommended by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of 
Ireland, a man of peaceable dispositions, was condemned and 
executed upon such testimony. And the Oxford Parliament 
entered so far into the matter as to vote, that they were 
entirely satisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnahh Irish 
plot. But such decisions, though at first regarded as infallible, 
had now lost much of their authority ; and the public still 
remained somewhat indifferent and incredulous. 

After the dissolution of the Parliament, and the subsequent 
victory of the royalists, Shaftesbury’s evidences, with Tur- 
berville. Smith, and others, addressed themselves to the 
ministers, and gave information of high treason against their 
former patron. It is sufficiently scandalous that intelligence, 
conveyed by such men, should have been attended to ; but 
there is some reason to think, that the court agents, nay the 
noinisters, nay the king himself,* went farther, and were 
active in endeavouring, though in vain, to find more rout- 
able persons to support the blasted credit of the Tnsh 
witnesses. Shaftesbury was committed to prison, and his 

• Boo Gaptaia WiMdboii'b Ntunati'TO. 
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indiotment was presented to the grand jury. The new 
sherifiFs of London, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as 
deeply as their predecessors in the country party ; and they 
took care to name a jury devoted to the same cause : a pre- 
caution quite necessary, when it was scarcely possible to find 
men indifierent or attached to neither party. As far as swearing 
could go, the treason was clearly proved against Shaftesbury ; 
or rather so clearly as to merit no kind of credit or siaftes- 
attention. That veteran leader of a party, inured from i>“>r 
his early youth to faction and intrigue, to cabals aud 
conspiracies, was represented as opening without reserve his 
ti'easonahlo intentions to these obscure banditti, and thi'owing 
out such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, 
as none but men of low education, like themselves, could be 
supposed to employ. The dmft of an association, it is true, 
agamst popeiy and the duke, was found in Shaftesbury’s 
cabinet; and dangerous inferences might be tbawn iinin 
many clauses of that paper. But it did not appear that it 
had been framed by Shaftesbury, or so much as approved by 
him. And as projects of an associatioir had been proposed 
in Parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or his 
correspondents, to be thinking of some plan, which it might 
be proper to lay before that assembly. The ginnd jury, 
therefore, after weighing all these circumstances, rejected 
the indiciment; and the peoi)lc, who attended the hall, 
testified tlieir joy by the loudest acclamations, wliich were 
echoed throughout tlie whole city. 

About this time a scheme of oppression was laid in Scot- 
land, after a manner still more flagrant, against a nobleman 
much less obnoxious than Shaftesbury ; and as that country 
was reduced to a state of almost total subjection, the x^tojoct 
had the good fortune to sticcoed. 

The Earl of Argylo, from his youth, had distinguished 
himself by his loyalty, and his attachment to the Aigyh’» 
royal family. Thougli his father was head of the ***'‘‘‘ 
coveiuiuters, ho himself refused to concur in any of their 
measures : and when a commission of colonel was given him 
by the convention of states, ho forbore to act upon it, till it 
sliould bo ratified by tlio king. By his respectful behaviour, 
as well as by his services, ho made himself acccx>tnblo to 
Olmrlos, when that prince was in Scotland : and oven after 
the battle of Worcester, all tlio misfortunes which attended 
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the royal cause could not engage him to desert it. Under 
Middleton, he obstinately persevered to harass and infest the 
victorious English ; and it was not till he received orders 
from that general, that he would submit to accept of a capi- 
tulation. Such jealousy of his loyal attachments was enter- 
tained by the commonwealth and protector, that a pretence 
was soon after fallen upon to commit him to prison ; and 
his confinement was rigorously continued till the restoration. 
The king, sensible of his services, had remitted to him his 
father’s forfeiture, and created him Earl of Ar^le; and 
when a most unjust sentence was passed upon him by the 
Scottish Parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In 
the eubsec[uent part of this reign, Argyle behaved himself 
dutifully ; and though he seemed not disposed to go all 
lengths with the court, he always appeared, even in his 
opposition, to be a man of mild dispositions and peaceable 
deportment. 

A Parliament was summoned at Edinburgh this summer, 
and the duke was appointed commissioner. Besides gran'll 
ing money to the king, and voting the indefeasible right of 
succession, this Parliament enacted a test, which all per- 
sons possessed of offices, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
were bound to take. In this test, the king’s supremacy was 
asserted, the covenant renounced, passive obedience assented 
to, and all obligations disclaimed oi endeavoming any altera- 
tion in civil or ecclesiastical establishments, ^is was the 
state of the test, as proposed by the courtiers ; but the country 
party proposed also to insert a clause, which could not with 
decency be refiised, expressing the person’s adherence to tlio 
Protestant religion. The whole was of an enoimous length, 
considered as an oath ; and what was worse, a confession of 
faith was there ratified, that had been imposed a little after 
the reformation, and which contained many articles altogether 
forgotten by the Parliament and nation. Among otliers, the 
doctrine of resistance was inculcated ; so that tlie test, being 
voted in a hurry, was found on examination to be a medley 
of contradiction and absurdity. Several persons, the most 
attached to the crown, scrupled to take it : the bishops and 
many of the clergy remonstrated : the Eai*l of Queensberry 
refused to swear, except he might be allowed to add an 
explanation : and even the privy council thought it neces- 
sary to publish, for general satisfaction, a solution of some 
difi^culties attending the test 
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Thougli the courtiers could uot reject the clause of adher- 
ing to the Protestant relimon, they proposed, as a necessary 
mark of respect, that all princes of the blood should be 
exempted from taking the oath. This exception was zeal- 
ously opposed by Argyle ; who observed that the sole danger 
to be dreaded for the Protestant religion must proceed from 
the perversion of the royal family. By insisting on such 
topics, he drew on himself the secret indignation of the 
dulce, of which he soon folt the fatal consequences. 

Whem Argyle took the test as a privy counsellor, he sub- 
joined, in the duke’s presence, an explanation, which he liad 
beforehand communicated to that prince, and which he 
believed to have been approved by him. It was in these 
words : “I have considered the tost, and am very desirous 
of giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident that 
the Parliament never intended to impose contradictory 
oaths: therefore, I think, no man can explain it but for 
himself. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is consistent 
with itself and the Protestant religion. And I do declare, 
that I moan not to bind myself, in my shition, and in a law- 
ful way, from wishing and endeavouring any altemtion, 
which I think to the advantage of church or stivto, and not 
repugnant to the Protestant religion and my loyalty : and 
tlus I understand as a pai-t of my oath.” The duke, as was 
natural, heard those words with great tmncmillity : no one 
took the least offence : Argyle was admitted to sit that day 
in council : and it wivs impossible to ima^'ne that a capital 
offence had been committed, where occasion seemed not to 
have been given, so much as for a frown or reprimand. 

Argyle was much surprised, a few days after, to find that 
a warrant was issued for committing him to prison ; that ho 
was indicted for high treason, leasing-making, and ])orjury ; 
and that from these innocent words an accusation was 
extracted, by which ho was to forfeit honours, life, and 
fortune. It is neodloss to outer into pariiculars, where tlio 
iniquity of the whole is so apparent. Though the sword of 
justiee was displayed, oven her semblance was not put on ; 
and the forms alone of law wore preserved, in order to sano* 
tily, or rather agOTavato, the oppression. Of five judges, 
three did nut Bcru]no to find the guilt of treason and loasing- 
making to bo incurred by the prisoner : a juiw of fifteen 
noblemen gave verdict against him : and tlie king, being 
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consulted, ordered the sentence to he pronounced ; but the 
execution of it to be suspended till farther orders. 

It was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle’s life and fortune wei'e not in any danger, and 
that the sole reason for pushing the trial to such extremities 
against him was in order to make him renounce some here- 
ditary jurisdictions, which gave his family a dangerous 
authority in the Highlands, and obstructed the course of 
public justice. But allowing the end to be justifiable, the 
means were infamous ; and such as were incompatible, not 
only with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle had 
therefore no reason to trust any longer to the justice or 
mercy of such enemies : he made his escape from piison ; and 
till he should find a ship for Holland, he concealed himself 
during some time in Loudon. The king heard of his lurking 
place, but would not allow him to be arrested.’* All tlie 
parts, however, of his sentence, as far as the government 
in Scotland had power, were rigorously executed ; his estato 
confiscated, his arms reversed and tom. 

It would seem, that the genuine passion for liberty was at 
State of time totally extinguished in Scotland: there 

aotl-mi preserved a mirit of mutiny and sedition, 

bLot .m encouraged by a mistaken zeal for rdigion. Came- 
ron and Oargil, two furious preachers, went a step beyond 
all their brethren : they publicly excommunicated the king 
for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant ; and they 
renounced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the 
troops in an action at Airs Moss ; Oargil was taken and 
hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
Their lives were offered them if they would say, Ood save 
the Jdng : but they would only agree to pray for liis repent- 
ance. This obstinacy was much insisted on as an apology 
for the rigours of the administration : but if duly considered, 
it will rather afford reason for a contrary inference. Such 
unhappy delusion is an object rather of commiseration than 
of anger : and it is almost impossible that mon could have 
been carried to such a degi'ee of frenzy, unless provoked by 
a long train of violence and oppression. 

As the king was master in England, and no longer dreaded 
the clamours of the country paity, he pemiltod the 
duke to pay him a visit ; and was soon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part 

^ Barnet, toI i. p. 522. 
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in tlie administration. Tho duke went to Scotland, in order 
to bring up his family, and settle the government of that 
coiintry ; and he chose to take his passage by sea. The 
ship struck on a sand-bank, and was lost : the duke escaped 
in the barge ; and it is pretended that, while many persous 
of rank and quality wore drowned, and among the rest 
Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very caroful to save 
several of liis dogs and priests; for those two species of 
favouiites are coupled together by some writers. It has 
likewise been asserted, that the barge might safely have hold 
more persons, and that some who swam to it were thrust off, 
and even their hands cut, in order to disengage them. But 
every action of every eminent person, during this period, is 
so liable to be misinterpreted and misrepresented by faction, 
that we ought to be very cautious in passing judgment 
on too slight evidence. It is remarkable, tliat the sailors on 
board the ship, though they felt themselves sinking, and 
saw inevitable death before their eyes, yet as soon as they 
observed tho duke to bo in safety, gave a loud shout, in 
testimony of their joy and satisfaction. 

The duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with 
great civility towards the gentry and nobility ; and by his 
courtly demeanour had much won upon tlreir affections ; but 
his treatment of tho entluisiasts was still somewhat rigorous : 
and in many instances he aj^peared to bo a man of a severe, 
if not an unrelenting, temper. It is oven asserted, that he 
sometimes assisted at the torture of criminals, and looked 
on with tranquillity, as if he were considering some curious 
experimont.” Ho left the authority in the hands of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, chancellor, and tho Earl of Queonsboriy, trea- 
surer. A very arbitrary spirit appeared in their adminis- 
tration. A gentleman of tho name of Weir was tried, 
because ho had koi)t company with one who had been in 
rebellion ; though that person had never been marked out 
by process or proclamation. Tho inforonccs upon wliich 
Weir was condemned (for a prosecution by tho government 
and a condemnation wero in Scotland tho samo thing) hmtg 
upon each other after tho following manner : no man, it was 
supposed, could havo been in a rebellion without being ex- 
posed to suspicion in tUo ueigbbourhood ; if the neighbour- 
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hood had suspected him, it was to be presumed that each 
individual had likewise heard of the grounds of suspicion : 
every man was bound to declare to the government his 
suspicion against every man, and to avoid the company of 
traitors ; to fail in this duty was to participate in the treason : 
the conclusion on the whole was, You have conversed with a 
rebel ; therefore you are yourself a rebel. A reprieve was, 
with some difi&culty, procured for Weir ; but it was seriously 
determined to make use of the precedent. Courts of judica- 
ture were erected in the southern and western counties, and 
a strict inquisition carried on against this new species of 
crime. The term of three years was appointed for the con- 
tinuance of these courts; after which an indemnity was 
promised. Whoever would take the test was instantly 
entitled to the benefit of this indemnity. The presbyterians, 
alarmed with such tyranny, from which no man could deem 
himself safe, began to think of leaving the country ; and 
some of their agents were sent to England, in order to treat 
with the proprietors of Carolina for a settlement in that 
colony. Any condition seemed preferable to their living in 
their native country, which, by the prevalence of persecution 
and violence, was become as insecure to them as a den of 
robbers. 

Above two thousand persons were outlawed on pretence 
of their conversing or having intercourse with rebels,* 
and they were continually hunted in their retreat by 
soldiers, spies, informers, and oppressive magistrates. It 
was usual to put ensnaring questions to people living peace- 
ably in their own houses ; such as, “ Wul you renoimco the 
covenant ? Do you esteem tlie rising at Bothwell to be re- 
bellion ? Was the killing of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
murder ?” And when me poor deluded creatures refused to 
answer, capital punishments were inflicted on them.* Even 
women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. 
A number of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppression, had 
published a seditious declaration, renouncing allegiance to 
Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, lor their parts, 
had indeed some reason to esteem him, a tyrant. This inci- 
dent aflbrded the privy-council a pretence for an unusual 
kind of oppression. Soldiers were dispersed over the country, 
and power was given to all commission-officers, even the 
lowest, to oblige every one they met with to abjure the do- 
d Wodlow, yqL li Appendix, 94 * Ibid. yqI. ii 
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claration ; aad upon refusal, instantly, without farther ques- 
tions, to shoot the delinquent.^ It were endless, as well as 
shocking, to enumerate all the instances of persecution, or, in 
other words, of absurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed 
in Scotland. One of them, however, is so singular, that I 
cannot forbear relating it. 

Three women were seized ;® and the customary oath was 
tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the seditious 
declaration above mentioned. They all refused, and were 
condemned to a capital punishment by drowning. One of 
them was an elderly woman : the other two wore young ; 
one eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen. Even 
these violent persecutors were ashamed to put the yoiingest 
to death ; but the other two wore conducted to tlie place of 
execution, and were tied to stakes within the sea-mark at 
low water ; a contrivance which rendered their death linger- 
ing and dreadful. The elderly woman was ];>laced farthest 
in, and by the rising of the waters was first suffocated. The 
younger, partly terrified with the view of her companion’s 
death, partly subdued by the entreaty of her friends, was 
prevailed with to say, God save tlvs Kii\g ! Immediately the 
spectators called out that she had siibmittcd ; and she was 
loosened from the stake. Major Winram, the officer who 
gimrded the execution, again required her to sign the abjur- 
ation ; and upon her refusal, he ordered her instantly to bo 
plunged in the water, where she was suffocated. 

The severity of the administration in Bcotlaixd is in part 
to bo ascribed to the duke’s temper, to whom the Idug liad 
consigned over the government of that country, and who 
gave such attention to affiiirs as to allow nothing of moinont 
to escaj)o him. Even the govermneut of England, Iroiu the 
ssimc cause, began to be soiuowhat infected with the same 
severity. The duke’s cix'dit was groat at cotirt. Though 
neither so much beloved nor esteemed as the king, he was 
more dreaded; and tlienco an attendance more e.N:iict, ns 
well us a Hubmission more obsequious, was paid to him. The 
sayiitg of Waller was remarked, that C)havles, in sjute of 
the Parliament, who luid determined that the duke should 
not succeed him, was resolved that he should reign oven in 
liis lifetime. 

The king, however, who love<l to maiiitaiu a balance 
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in his councils, still supported Hali&ix, whom he created 
State of the ^ marquis, and made privy seal, though ever in 
mmietiym opposition to the duke. This man, who pos- 
EDgUnd. Qggge^ finest genius and most extensive capa- 
city of all employed in public affairs during the present 
reign, affected a species of neutrality between the parties, 
and was esteemed the head of that small body Known 
by the denomination of trimmers. This conduct, which 
is more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, 
could not, however, procure him the former character ; and 
he was always, with reason, regarded as an intriguer rather 
than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the exclu- 
sion bill, and who had been displaced on that account, was 
again, with the duke’s consent, brought into the administra- 
tion. The extreme duplicity, at least variableness, of this 
man’s conduct, through the whole course pf his life, made it 
be suspected that it was by the king’s direction he had mixed 
with the country party. Hyde, created Earl of Eochester, 
was first commissioner of the treasury, and was entirely in 
the duke's interests. 

The king himself was obliged to act as the head of a 
party ; a disagreeable situation for a prince, and always tho 
source of much injustice and oppression. He knew how ob- 
noxious the dissenters were to the church, and he resolved, 
contrary to the maxims of toleration which he had hitherto 
supported in England, to gratify his friends by the persecu- 
tion of his enemies. The laws against conventicles were 
now rigorouslj^ executed; an expedient which, the king 
knew, would diminish neither the numbers nor influence of 
the nonconformists ; and which is therefore to be deemed 
more the result of passion than of policy. Scarcely any 
persecution serves the intended purpose but such as amounts 
to a total extermination. 

Though the king’s authorify made every day great ad- 
vances, ]t still met with considerable obstacles, chiefly from 
the cify, which was entirely in the hands of the malecon- 
tents. The juries, in particular, named by the sheriffs, wero 
not likely to be impartial judges between the crown and the 
people ; and after the experiments already made in the case 
of Shaftesbury and that of College, treasou, it was Wpre- 
hended, might there be committed with impunity. There 
could not therefore be a more important service to the court 
than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John More, 
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the mayor, was gained by Secretary Jenkins, and encou- 
raged to insist upon the customary privilege of his 
office, of naming one of the sheriffs. Accordingly, minntiou of 
when the time of election came, he drank to *’*“**• 
North, a Levant merchant, who accepted of that expensive 
office. The coimtry party said, that being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, 
better qualified to serve the purposes of the court. A poll 
was opened for the election of another sheriff; and hero 
began the contest. The majority of the common hall, headed 
by the two sheriffs of the former year, refused to acknow- 
ledge the mayor’s right of appointing one sheriff, but insisted 
that both must be elected by the livery. Papillon 
and Dubois were the persons whom the country 
party agi'eed to elect : Box was pointed out by the courtiers. 
The poU was opened ; but as the mayor would not allow tho 
election to proceed for two vacancies, tlie sheriffs aud he 
separated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country 
parly, who voted with the sheriffs for Papillon aud Dubois, 
were much more numerous than those wlio voted with the 
mayor for Box : but as the mayor insisted th.at his poll was 
the only legal one, he declared Box to bo duly elected. All 
difficulties, however, were not surmounted. Box, appro- 
honsive of the consequences which might attend so dubious 
an eleetjou, fined off ; and tho mayor found it necessary to 
proceed to a new choice. When the mattci' was proposed to 
the common hall, a loud cry was raised, “ No election ! No 
election !” The two sheriffs already elected, Papillon and 
Dubois, wore insisted on as the only legal magistrates. But 
as the mayor still maintained, that Box alone had been 
legally chosen, and that it was now requisite to supply his 
]>lace, ho opened books anew ; and during the tumult and 
confusion of the citizens, a few of tho mayor's partisans 
elected Rich, unknown to and unhoedod by tho rest of the 
livery. North and Rich wore accordingly sworn in sheriffs 
for the ensuing year ; but it was nccossiiry to send a guard 
of tho train-bauils to protect them in entering upon 
tlieir office. A new mayor of tlio court party was 
soon after chosen, by moans, os is pretended, still more 
violent aud irregular. 

Thus the country party were dislodged from their strong- 
hold in tho city, where, over since uio commencement of 
factions in tho English govornmoiit, tlioy had, without inter- 
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ruption, almost without molestation, maintained a supe- 
rioriij. It had been happy had the partialities, hithei'to 
objected to juries, been corrected, without giving place to 
partialitieB of an opposite kind. But in the present dis- 
tracted state of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almost 
impossible to be attained. The court and church party, 
who were now named on juries, made justice subservient 
to their factious views; and the king had a prospect of 
obtaining fuU revenge on his enemies. It was not long 
before the effects of these alterations were seen. When 
it was first reported that the duke intended to leave Scot- 
land, Filkington, at that time sheriff, a very violent man, 
had broken out in these terms, “He has already burned 
the city, and he is now coming to cut all our throats ! ” For 
these scandalous expressions, the duke sued Filkington; 
and enormous damages, to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds, were deci'eed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine or damages ought 
to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. Sir Fatienco 
Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Filkington, 
was sued for perjury and condemned to the pillory; a 
severe sentence, and sufScient to deter all witnesses from 
appearing in favour of those who were prosecuted by the 
court. 


But though the crown had obtained so great a victory 
in me city, it was not quite decisive ; and the con- 
test might be renewed every year at the election 


of magistrates. An important project, therefore, was 
formed, not only to make the king master of the cily, but 
by that precedent to gain him uncontrolled influence in 
all the corporations of England, and thereby give tho 
greatest wound to the legal constitution, which the most 
Quo war- powerful and most arbitrary monarchs had over yet 
lontoB. been able to inflict. A writ of tpio warroMo was 
issued against the city ; that is, an inquiry mto the vahdify of 
its charter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited 
all its privileges, and ought to be declared no longer a 
corporation, on account of two offences which the court of 
aldermen and common council had committed. After tlic 


great fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and 
had been fitted up with many conveniences ; and, in order 
to defray the expense, the magistrates had imposed a small 
•toll on goods brought to market. In the year 1679, they 
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liad addressed tlie king against tiie prorogation of Parliament, 
and had employed the follomng terms : “ Your petitioners 
are greatly surprised at the late prorogation, whereby the 
prosecution of "die public justice of the kingdom, and the 
making of necessary provisions for the preservation of your 
majesty and your Protestant subjects, have received inter- 
ruption.” These words were protended to contain a scan- 
dalous reflection on the king an.d his measures. The cause 
of the city was defended against the attorney and solicitor 
generals by Treby and Pollexfen. 

These last pleaded, that, since the foundation of the 
monaiuhy, no corporation had over yet boon exposed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itself implied an absurdity : that 
a corporation, as such, was incapable of all crime or offence, 
and none were answerable for any iniquity but the persons 
themselves who committed it : that the members, in choos- 
ing magistrates, had entrusted them with legal powers only ; 
and where the magistrates exceeded those powers, their acts 
were void, but could never involve tlie body itself in any 
criminal imputation : that such had ever been the practice 
of England, except at the reformation, when the monasteries 
wore abolished ; out this was an extraordinary case ; and it 
was even thought necessary to ratify afterwards the whole 
transaction by act of Parliament: that corporate bodies, 
framed for public good, and calculated for perpetual dura- 
tion, ought not to be aimihilated for the temporary faiilts of 
their members, who might themselves, without hurting the 
community, be questioned for their offences ; that even a 
private estiite, if entailed, could not bo forfeited to the crown, 
on account of treason committed by the tenant for life ; hut 
upon Ills demise wont to tlie next in remainder : that the 
offences objected to the city, far from deserving so severe a 
punishment, wore not even worthy of the smallest reprehen- 
sion : that all cor])oratious were invested with the power of 
making by-laws ; and the smallest borough in England had 
ever boon allowed to cany the exercise of this power farther 
than London bad done iti the instance complained of : that 
tlio city, having, at its own expense, repaired the markets, 
which were built too on its own estate, might as lawfully 
claim a small recompense from such as brought commodities 
thither, as a man might require rent for a hotiso of which ho 
was possessed : that those who disliked the conditien might 
abstain from the market, and whoever paid had done it 
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voluntarily : that it was an avowed riglat of the suhjects to 
petition ; nor had tlie city in their adless abused this pri- 
vilege ; that the king himself had often declared, the Pariia- 
ment often voted, the nation to he in danger from the popish 
plot ; which, it is evident, conld not be fully prosecuted biit 
in a parliamentary manner : that the impeachment of the 
popish lords was certainly obstructed by the fi:ec[uent proro- 
gations; as was also the enacting of necessary laws, and 
providing for the defence of the nation : that the loyalty of 
the city, no less than their regard to self-preservation, might 
prompt them to frame the petition ; since it was acknow- 
ledged, that the king’s life was every moment exposed to the 
most imminent danger from the popish conspiracy : that the 
city had not accused the king of obstructing justice, much 
less of having any such intention ; since it was allowed, that 
evil counsellors were alone answerable for all the pernicious 
consequences of any measure : and that it was unaccotmtablo, 
that two public deeds which had not, during so long a time, 
subjected to any, even the smallest penalty, the persons 
guilty of them, should now be punished so severely upon the 
co:raoration, which always was, and always must be, innocent. 

It is evident, that those who would apologize for the mea- 
12a June. of court must, in this case, found their 

arguments, not on law, but reasons of state. The 
judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are inexcusable ; 
since the sole object of their determinations must ever be 
the pure principles of justice and equity. But the office of 
judge was at that time held during pleasure ; and it was im- 
possible that any cause, where the court bent its force, could 
ever be carried against it. After sentence was pronounced, 
the city applied in a humble manner to the king ; and he 
agreed to restore their charter, but in return they were 
obliged to submit to the following regulations: That no 
major, sheriff, recorder, common serjeant, town clerk, or 
coroner, should be admitted to the exercise of his office 
without his majesty’s approbation : that if the king disap- 
prove twice of the mayor or sheriffs elected, he may by com- 
mission appoint these magistrates : that the mayor and court 
of aldermen may, with his majesty’s leave, displace any 
magistrate : and that no alderman, in case of a vacancy, 
shall be elected without consent of the court of aldermen, 
who, if they disapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacancy. 


for the meo- 
found their 
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All the corporatioBS in England, haying ihe ezample of 
London before their eyea, saw how vain it would 0,^^^ 
prove to contend with the court, and were, most of powei of 
them, successively induced to surrender their charters 
into -^e king’s hands. Considerable sums were exacted for 
restoring the charters ; and all otEces of power and profit 
were left at the disposal of the crown. It seems strange, 
that the independent royalists, who never meant to make 
the crown absolute, should yet bo so elated with the victory 
obtained over their advoi’saries, as to approve of a precedent 
which left no national privileges in security, btit enabled 
the king, under hke pretences, and by means of like instru- 
ments, to recall anew all those charters which at present he 
was pleased to grant: and every friend to liberty must 
allow, that the nation, whoso constitution was thus broken 
in the shock of faction, had a right, by every pniilout expe- 
dient, to recover that security of which it was so unhappily 
bereaved. 

While so great a faction adhered to ihe crown, it is 
apparent that resistance, however justifiable, could never be 
prudent ; and all wise men saw no expedient but peaceably 
to submit to die present grievances. IMicre was, however, a 
party of malecontents, so turbulent in their disposition, that 
even before this last iniquity, which laid the whole constitu- 
tion at the mercy of the king, they had meditated plans of 
resistance ; at a time when it could be as little justifiable as 
prudent. In the spring of 1 ( 181 ,** a little before the Oxford 
rarliamont, the king was seized with a fit of sickness at 
Windsor, which gave great alarm to die public. Aionnn- 
Tho Duke of Monmouth, Lord Kussel, Lord Gray, '“'t- 
instigated by the restless Shaftesbury, had agreed, in case 
the king’s sickness should prove mortal, to rise in anna, and 
to oppose the succossiou ol the duke. Oharlos recovered, but 
these dangerous projects were not laid aside. The same 
conspirators, together with Essex and Salisbury, were Ueter- 
niinod to continno the Oxford Parliament, after the king, as 
was daily expected, should ilissolve it ; and diey engaged 
some leaders among the Commons in the siune desperate 

IjOTil Oray’H flopr(*t IXitripory i»f the IXyd-liouHO ThiH ih tlio nuitii fall iuhI 

nuthotiiiti ammnt of nil thew tmiiHauiltmH ; Imt ih in tlio nuuu C'OiifiniuHl by iMnliop 
Kpnit, uiul rvcii Ibiiufi, uh wrll iiH by tliu trialH uiiil uf tho ofiuHiilr.itorH ; 

DU tluit notlLin{{ cull Imi luoru unucuountiiblo tliuii tluii uny onu hIiouM prutimil iliat thw 
coiuiilixuy wuH All iniiioBtiua liko ilm popiuli jilot. MmiiuimtU'b dooluratibii» publidUed iu 
tlio liuxt tioufuHHUH u coiuult fur cxtiaoxiliiiAiy roitioilioB. 
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measure. They went so far as to detain several lords in the 
House, under pretence of signing a protest against rejecting 
Fiti^harris’s impeachment : but hearing that the Commons 
had broken up in great consternation, they were likewise 
obliged at last to separate. Shaftesbury’s imprisonment 
and trial put an end for some time to these machinations ; 
and it was not till the new sheriffs were imposed on the city 
that they were revived. The leaders of the country party 
began then to apprehend themselves in imminent danger ; 
and they were well pleased to find that the citizens were 
struck with the same terror, and were thence inclined to 
undertake the most perilous enterprises. Besides the city, 
the gentry and nobility in several coimties of England woro 
solicited to rise in arms. Monmouth engaged me Earl of 
Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir G-ilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheshire ; Lord Bussel fixed a correspondence 
with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis Bowles, Sir Francis 
Brake, who promised to raise the west ; and Trenchard, in 
particular, who had interest in the disaffected town of Taun- 
ton, assured him of considerable assistance from that neigh- 
bourhood. Shaftesbury, and his emissary Ferguson, an 
independent clergyman, and a restless plotter, managed the 
correspondence in the city, upon which the confederates 
chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to take fire ; but 
was prevented by the caution of Lord Russel, who induced 
Monmouth to delay, the enterprise. Shaftesbury, in the 
mean time, was so much affected with the sense of his danger, 
that he had left his house, and secretly lurked in the city ; 
meditating all those desperate schemes, which disappointed 
revenge and ambition could inspire. He exclaimed loudly 
against delay, and represented to his confederates that having 
gone so far, and entrusted the secret into so many hands, 
mere was no safety for them but in a bold aud desperate 
prosecution of their purpose. The projects were therefore 
renewed: meetings of the conspirators were appointed in 
different houses, particularly in Shephard’s, an eininont wine- 
merchant in the city : the plan of an insurrection was laid 
in London, Cheshire, Devonshire, and Bristol : the several 
places of rendezvous were concerted, and all the opei*ation3 
fixed: the state of the guards was even viewed by Mon- 
mouth and Armstrong, and an attack on them pronounced 
practicable : a declaration to justify the enterprise to the 
public was read and agreed to : and eveiy circumstance 
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seemed now to render an insurrection unavoidable ; when a 
new delay was procured by Trenchard, who declared, that 
the rising in the west could not lor some weeks be in 
sufficient forwardness. 

Shaftesbury was enraged at these perpetual cautions and 
delays in an enterprise which, he thought, nothing but courage 
and celerity could render effectual : he threatened to com- 
mence the insurrection with his friends in the city alone ; 
and he boasted, that he had ten thousand brisk hoys, as ho 
called them, who, on a motion of his finger, wore ready to fly 
to aims. Monmouth, Eussel, and the other conspirators, 
were, during some time, in apprehensions, lest despair should 
push him into some dangerous measure ; when tlioy hoard, 
that, after a long combat between fear and rage, ho simftptimir 
had at last abandoned all hopes of success, and hud rutnos and 
retired into Holland. He lived in a private man- 
ner at Amsterdam ; and for greater security desired to bo 
admitted into the magistracy of that city : but his foimor 
violent counsels against the Dutch comnionwealtli were 
remembered; and ^1 applications from him wore rejected. 
He died soon after ; and his end gave neither sorrow to his 
friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, nol^ 
withstanding his capacity, had done great injury to the 
cause in which ho was engaged. Tlie violences and ini- 
quities which he suggested and encouraged wore neater 
than even faction itself could endure ; and men comd not 
forbear sometimes recollecting, tliat tlie same person who 
had become so zealous a patiiot, was once a most prostitute 
comticr. It is remarkable, that tins man, whoso priueiplos 
and conduct were, in all other inspects, so cxocptiouahlo, 
proved on excellent chancellor ; and that all his decroos, 
while he possessed that high office, were equally reuuu'kable 
For justness and for integrity. So difficult is it to find in 
history a character either wholly bad or perfectly good; 
thougli the })rcjndiccs of ])iiTty make writers run cJisily into 
the oxtromes hotli of panegyric and of sjitiro ! 

After Hhaftesbury’s iloparturo, the conspiiuturs found some 
diffionlty in renewing the coiTespondcuco with Iho city 
mulocontents, who had been accustomed to cloiiond solely on 
that nobleman. Their common hopes, however, as woll as 
coiuinou fciU'S, made thorn at hist have recourse to oacli other ; 
and a rcguhir project of an insuiToction was again formed. 
A council of six was oroctod, consisting of Monmoiitli, 
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Bussel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamb* 
den, grandson of the great parliamentaiy leader. These 
men entered into an agreement with Argyle and the Scottish 
malecontents ; who engaged, that, upon the payment of ten 
thousand pounds for the purchase of arms in ll^olland, they 
would bring the covenanters into the field. Insurrections, 
likewise, were anew projected in Cheshire, and the west, 
as well as in the city ; and some meetings of the leaders 
were held, in order to reduce these projects into form. The 
conspirators differed extremely in their views. Sidney was 
passionate for a commonwealth. Essex had embraced the 
same project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for himself. Russel, as well as Hamb- 
den, was much attached to the ancient constitution, and 
intended only the exclusion of the duke, and tlie redress of 
grievances. Lord Howard was a man of no principle, and 
was ready to embrace any party which his immediate interest 
should recommend to him. But notwithstanding this differ- 
ence of characters and of views, their common hatred of the 
duke and the present administration united them in one 
party ; and the dangerous experiment of an insurrection was 
fully resolved on. 

miile these schemes were concerting among the leaders, 
there was an inferior order of conspirators, who held fi*equent 
meetings ; and, together with the iusurrection, carried on 
projects quite unknown to Monmouth and the cabal of six. 
Among these men were Colonel Rumsey, an old r^ublican 
Byt-houn officer, who had distinguished himself in Portugal, 
and had been recommended to the king by Mareschal 
Schomberg; Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, likewise a repub- 
lican ofiicer ; Goodenough, under-sheriff of London, a zeal- 
ous and noted party man ; West, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 
lawyers ; Ferguson, Rouso, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, 
Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Most of these last were merchants 
or tradesmen ; and the only persons in this confederacy who 
had access to the leaders of the party were Rumsey and 
Ferguson. When these men met together, they indulged 
themselves in the most desperate and most criminal dis- 
course : they frequently mentioned the assassination of the 
king and the duke, to which they had given the familiar 
appellation of l&pj^ngi they feven went so far as to have 
thought of a scheme for that purpose. Rumbald, who was 
a msutster, possessed a farm called the Rye-house, which lay 
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on the road to Newmarket, whither the king commonly went 
once a year for the diversion of the races. A plan of this 
farm had been laid before some of the conspirators by Bnm- 
bald, who showed them how easy it would be, by overturning 
a cart, to stop at that place the king’s coach ; while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and be enabled after- 
wards, through by-lanes, and across the fields, to make their 
escape. But though the {plausibility of tliis suheme gave 
great pleasure to the conspirators, no concerted design was 
as yet laid, nor any men, horses, or aims provided : the 
whole was little more tlian loose discourse, the overfiowings 
of their zeal and rancour. The house in which the king 
lived at Newmarket took fire accidentally ; and he was 
obliged to leave that place eight days sooner than he in- 
tended. To this circumstance his safety was afterwards 
ascribed, when the conspiracy was detected ; and tlie court 
p^y could not sufficiently admire the wise dispensations of 
Providence. It is indeed cei'tain, that as the king had tlius 
unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worse attended than 
usual ; and Bumbald informed his confederates with regret, 
what a fine opportunity was thus unfortunately lost. 

Among the conspirators I have mentioned Keiling, a 
salter in London. This man had been engaged in a cmspinu^ 
bold measure, of arresting the mayor of London, at 
the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed sheriffs ; and being 
liable to prosecution for that action, ho thought it safest to 
purchase a pardon, by revealing the conspiracy, in 
which ho was deeply concerned. Ho brought to '' 
Secretary Jenkins intelligence of the assassination plot : but 
as he was a single evidence, the secretary, whom many false 
plots had probably rendered incredulous, scrupled to issue 
warrants for the commitment of so OTcat a number of persons. 
Keiling, therefore, in order to fortify his testimony, engaged 
his brother in treasonable discourse with Goodenough, oixo 
of the conspirators; and Jenkins began now to give more 
attention to the intelligence. The conspirators Lad got 
some hint of the danger in which they were involved ; and 
all of them concealed themselves. One person alone, of the 
name ef Barber, an insti'ument-maker, was seized ; and as 
his cenfession concurred in many particulars with Keiling’s 
infonnation, the affair seemed to be put out of all question ; 
and a more diligent search was every where made after the 
conspirators. 

VOL. V. 2 JJ 
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West, the lawyer, and Colonel Eumsey, finding the perils 
to which they were exposed in endeavouring to escape, 
resolved to save their own lives at the expense of their com- 
panions ; and they surrendered themselves with an intention 
of becoming evidence. West could do little more than con- 
firm the testimony of Veiling, with regard to the assassina- 
tion plot ; but Bumsey, besides giving additional confirmation 
of the same design, was at last, though with much difficulty, 
led to reveal the meetings at Shephard’s. Shephard was 
immediately apprehended ; and had not courage to maintain 
fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information, orders 
were issued for arresting the great men engaged in the 
conspiracy. Monmouth absconded : Bnssel was sent to the 
Tower : Gray was arrested, but escaped from the messenger : 
Howard was taken, while he concealed himself in a chimney; 
and being a man of profligate morals as well as indigent 
circumstances, he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and 
a reward, to reveal the whole conspiracy. Essex, Sidney, 
and Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his 
evidence. Every day some of the conspirators were detected 
in their lurking-places, and thrown into prison. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot was first brought to his trial. 
ETccatioa noted for bravery, had been 

oi the con- so fax overcome by the love of life, that he had 
written to Secretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon 
promise of pardon, to turn evidence : but no sooner had he 
taken this mean step than he felt more generous sentimonts 
arise in him ; and he endeavoured, though in vain, to con- 
ceal himself. The witnesses against him were Bumsoy, 
West, Shephard, together with Bourne, a brewer. His own 
letter to the secretary was produced, and rendered the testi- 
mony of the witnesses unquestionable. Hone and Bouso 
were also condemned. These two men, as well as Walcot, 
acknowledged, at their execution, the justice of the sen- 
tence ; and from their trial and confession it is sufficiently 
apparent, that the plan of an insurrection had been regularly 
formed; and that even the assassination had been often 


talked of, and not without the approbation of many of the 
conspirators. 

The condemnation of these criminals was probably intended 
gf as a preparative to the trial of Lord Bussel, and served 

^ to impress the public with a thorough belief of 

“***' the conspiracy, as well as a horror against it. The 
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-witnesses produced against the nohle prisoner were, Bumsey, 
Shephard, and Lord Howard. Eunasey swore, that he him- 
self had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard’s, where 
Bussel -was present ; and had delivered them a message from 
Shaftesbury, urging them to hasten the intended insurreo* 
tion ; but had received for answer, that it was found neces- 
sary to delay the design, and -that Shaftesbury must therefore, 
for some time, rest contented. This answer, he said, was 
delivered by Ferguson, but was assented to by the prisoner. 
He added, that some discourse had been entered into about 
taking a survey of the guards ; and he thought that Mon- 
mouth, Gray, and Armstrong undertook to view them. 
Shephard deposed, that his house had beforehand been 
bespoken by Ferguson for the secret meeting of the con- 
spirators, and that he had been careful to keep all his 
servants from approaching them, and had served them him- 
self. Their discourse, ho said, ran chiefly upon the means of 
surprising the guards ; and it was agreed that Monmouth 
and his two friends should take a survey of them. The 
report, which they brought next meeting, was, that the 
guards were remiss, and that the design was practicable ; but 
he did not affirm that any resolution was taken of executing 
it. The prisoner, he thought, was present at both these 
meetings ; but he was sure tliat at least he was present at one 
of them. A declaration, he added, had been read hy Fer- 
guson in Bussel's presence : the reasons of the intended 
insurrection were there set forth, and all the public griev- 
ances fully displayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of six, established 
after Shaftesbury’s flight ; and two meetings had been held 
by the conspirators, one at Hamhdeu’s, another at liussel's. 
lloward deposed, that at the first meeting it was agreed to 
begin the insurrection in the country before the city ; the 
jilaces were fixed, the proper quantitjr and kind of arms 
agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concertod : that 
at the second meeting tho conversation chiefly turned upon 
their correspondence with Argylo and the discontented 
Scots, and that tho principal mauagomout of that affair was 
entrusted to Sidney, who had sent one Aaron Smith into 
Scotland with proper instructions. Ho added, that in these 
deliberations no question was put, or votes collooted ; but 
there was no contradiction ; and, as ho took it, all of them, 
and the prisoner among tho rest, gave their consent. 
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Bums^ and Shepihard were very nnwilling witnesses 
against Lord Eussel; and it appears from G-ray’s Secret 
History,* that, if they had please^ they conld have given 
a more explicit testimony against him. This reluctance, 
together with the difficulty in recollecting circumstances of a 
conversation which had passed above eight months before, 
and which the persons had not at that time any intention to 
reveal, may beget some slight objection to their evidence. 
But on the whole it was undoubtedly proved, that the insur- 
rection had been deliberated on by the prisoner, and fully 
resolved; the surprisal of the guards deliberated on, hut 
not fully resolved ; and that an assassination had never once 
been mentioned nor imagined by him. So far the matter 
of fact seems certain : but still, with regal'd to law, there 
remained a difficulty, and that of an important nature. 

The English laws of treason, both in the manner of defining 
that crime, and in the proof required, are the mildest and 
most indulgent, and consequently the most equitable, that 
are anywhere to be found. The two chief species of treason 
contained in the statute of Edward III. are the compassing 
and intending of the king’s death, and the actually levying 
of war against him ; and by the law of Mary, the crime must 
be proved by the concurring testimony of two witnesses to 
some overt act tending to these purposes. But the lawyers, 
partly desirous of paying court to the sovereign, partly con- 
vinced of ill consequences which might attend such narrow 
limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the 
proof and definition of the crime. It was not required that 
the two witnesses should testify the same precise ovoi't act : 
it was sufficient that they both testified some overt act of 
the same treason ; and though this evasion may seem a sub- 
tilty, it had long prevailed in the courts of judicature, and 
haa at last been solemnly fixed by Parliament at the trial 
of Lord Stafford. The lawyer's had used tlie same freedom 
'with the law of Edward III. They had observed, that, by 
that statute, if a man should enter into a conspiracy for 
a rebellion, should even fix a correspondence •with foreign 
powers for that purpose, should provide arms and money, 
yet, if he were detected, and no rebellion ensued, he could not 
be tried for treason. To prevent this inconvenience, which 
it had been better to remedy by a new law, they had com- 
monly laid their indictment for intending the death of the 
king, and had produced the intention of rcbelKon as a proof 

‘ Poge 43, 
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of that other intention. Bat though this form of indict- 
ment and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had 
received sentence upon it, it was still considered as somewhat 
irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a sophism, two 
species of treason, which the statute had accurately distin- 
guished. What made this refinement still more exception- 
able was, that a law had passed soon after the restoration ; 
in which the consulting or the intending of a rebellion was, 
during Charles’s lifetime, declared treason ; and it was re- 
qj^uired, that the prosecution should be commenced within 
SIX months after the crime was committed. But, notwith- 
standing this statute, the lawvers had persevered, as they 
still do persevere, in the old form of indictment ; and both 
Sir Harry Tane and Oliver Plunlcet, titular primate of 
Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror 
entertained against the old republicans and the popish con- 
spirators, that no one had murmured against this interpre- 
tation of the statute; and the lawyers thought that they 
might follow the precedent even in the case of the popular 
and beloved Lord Jlussel. Russel’s crime fell plainly within 
the statute of Charles the Second ; but the facts sworn to by 
Rumsey and Shephard wore beyond the six months required 
by law, and to the other facts Howard was a single witness. 
To make the indictment, tlierefore, more extensive, the 
intention of murdering the king was comprehended in it ; 
and for proof of this intention the conspiracy for raising a 
rebellion was assigned ; and what scemod to bring the matter 
still nearer, the design of attacldng the king's guards. 

Russel perceived this irregularity, and desired to have 
the point argued by counsel; the chief justice told him, that 
this favour could not be granted, unless he previously confessed 
the facts charged upon him. The ariificial confounding of 
the two species of treason, though a practice suppoi'tod by 
many precedents, is the chief, but not the only, hardship of 
which Russel liad reason to complain on his ti-ial. His 
defence was feeble ; and he contented himself with protesting, 
that he never had entertained any design against the life of 
the king : his veracity would not allow liim to deny the con- 
spiracy for an insurrection. The jury were men of fair and 
reputable characters, but zealous royalists : after a short 
deliberation, they brought in the prisoner guilty. 

Applications were made to the king for a pardon : even 
money, to the amount of a hundred thousand pounds, was 
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offered to the Duchess of Portsmouth by the old Earl of 
Bedford, ffither to Bussel. The king was inexorable. He 
had been extremely harassed with the violence of the country 
party ; and he had observed, that the prisoner, besides his 
secret designs, had always been carried to the highest extre- 
mity of opposition in Parliament. Bussel had even adopted 
a sentiment^ similar to what we meet with in a letter oi the 
younger Brutus. Had his father, he said, advised the king to 
reject the exclusion biU, he would be the first to move for a 
parliamentary impeachment against him. When such deter- 
mined resolution was observed, his populaiiiy, his humanity, 
his justice, his very virtues, became so many crimes, and 
were used as arguments against sparing him. Charles, '^ere- 
fbre, would go no farther than remitting the more ignominious 
part of the sentence which the law requires to be pronounced 
against traitors. “ Lord Bussel,” said he, “ shall find, that I 
am possessed of that prerogative, which, in the case of Lord 
Stafford, he thought proper to deny me.” As the fury of the 
country party had rendered it impossible for the king, with- 
out the imminent danger of his crown, to pardon so many 
Catholics, whom he firmly believed innocent, and even af- 
fectionate and loyal to him ; he probably thought that, siuce 
the edge of the law was now ready to fall upon that party 
themselves, they could not reasonaoly expect that he would 
interpose to save them. 

Bussel’s consort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir of 
the good Earl of Southampton, threw herself at the king’s 
feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and loyalty of 
her father, as an atonement for those errors, into which honest, 
however mistaken, principles had seduced her husband. 
These supplications were the last instance of female weakness 
(if they deserve the name) which she betrayed. Finding all 
applications vain, she collected courage, and not only fortified 
herself against the fatal blow, but endeavoured, by her ex- 
ample, to strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord. 
With a tender and decent composure, they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. “ The bitterness of death 
is now past,” said he, when he turned from her. Lord 
Cavendish had lived in the closest intimacy with Bussel, and 
deserted not his fidend in the present calamity. He oJfered 
to mwage his escape by changing clothes with him, and 
remaining at all hazards in his p^ce. Bussel refused to save 
his own me, by an expedient which might expose his firiond 
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to so many hardships. When the Duke of Monmouth 
by message offered to surrender himself, if Eussel thought 
that this measure would anywise contribute to his safety : 
“It will be no advantage to me,” he said, “to have my 
friends die with me.” Some of his expressions discover, not 
only composure, but good humour, in this melancholy extre- 
mity. The day before his execution he was seized with a 
bleeding at the nose. “ I shall not now let blood to divert 
this distemper,” said he to Dr. Burnet, who attended him, 
“ that will be done to-morrow.” A httle before the sheriffs 
conducted bim to the scaffold, he wound up his watch : “ Now 
I have done,” said ho, “ with time, and henceforth must think 
solely of eternity.” 

The scaffold was erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a place 
distant from the Tower ; and it was probably in- 
tended, by conducting Bussel throu^ so many ^ 
streets, to show the mutinous city their beloved leader, once 
the object of all thoir confidence, now exposed to the utmost 
rigoms of the law. As he was the most popular among his 
own party ; so was ho ever the least obnoxious to the opposite 
faction : and his melancholy fate united every heart, wd execu- 
sensible of humanity, in a tender compassion for him. 

Without the least change of countenance he laid his head on 
the block ; and at two strokes it was severed from his body. 

In the ^eech which ho delivered to the sheriffs, he was 
very anxious to clear his memory from any imputation of 
ever intending the king’s death, or any alteration in the 
government : he could not explicitly confess the projected 
insurrection without hui’ting his friends, who might still bo 
called in question for it; but he did not purge himself of 
tliat desigii, wliich, in the present condition of the nation, he 
regarded as no crime. By many passages in his speech ho 
seems to the last to have lain under the influence of party 
zeal ; a passion which, being nourished by a social temper, 
and clothing itself xmder the appearance of principle, it is 
almost impossible tor a virtuous man, who has acted m publio 
life, over thoroughly to eradicate. lie professed his entire 
belief in the popish plot: and he said, that, though ho had 
often hoard the seizure of the guards mentioned, he had over 
disapproved of that attempt. To which ho added, tliat the 
massacring of so many innocent men in cool blood was 
so like a popish practice, that he could not but ablior it. 
Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous intcutionB,- 
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rather than the capacity-, of ihis unfortunate nohleman, seem 
to have been the shining parts of his character. 

Algernon Sidney was next brou^t to his trial. This 
Tiuiof gallant person, son of the Earl of Leicester, had 
Aigeinan entered deeply into the war against the late king ; 

and though nowise tainted with enthusiasm, he had 
so far shared in all the councils of the independent repub- 
lican parly, as to have been named on the high court of 
justice which tried and condemned that monarch : he thou^t 
not proper, however, to take his seat among the judges. He 
ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpation with zeal and courage ; 
and a^r making all efforts against the restoration, he re- 
solved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but chose 
voluntary banishment, rather than submit to a government 
and family which he abhorred. As long as the republican 
party had any existence, he was active in every scheme, 
however unpromising, which tended to promote their 
cause : but at length, in 1677, finding it necessary for his 
private affairs to return to England, he had applied for the 
king’s pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions 
arising from the popish plot began to run high, Sidney, full 
of those ideas of liberty which he had imbibed from the 
great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party ; and 
was even willing to seek a second time, through all the 
horrors of civil war, for his adored republic. 

From this imperfect sketch of the character and conduct 
of this singular personage, it may easily be conceived how 
obnoxious he was become to the court and ministry : what 
alone renders them blamable, was the illegal method which 
they took for effecting their purpose against him. On 
Sidney’s trial they produced a great number of witnesses, 
who proved the reality of a plot in general ; and when the 
prisoner exclaimed, that all these evidences said nothing 
of him, he was answered, that this method of proceeding, 
however irregular, had been practised in the prosecutions of 
the popish conspirators ; a topic more fit to condemn one 
party, than to justify the other. The only witness who 
deposed against Sidney was Lord Howard ; but as the law 
required two witnesses, a strange expedient was fallen on to 
supply this deficiency. In ransacking the prisoner’s closet, 
some discourses on government were found; in which he 
had maintained principles favourable indeed to liberty, hut 
such as the best and most dutiful subjects in aU ages have 
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been known to embrace ; tbe original contract, the eonrce of 
power from a consent of the people, the lawfulness of resist- 
ihg tyrants, fhe preference oi liberty to the government of a 
single person. These papers were asserted to be equivalent 
to a second witness, and even to many witnesses. The 
prisoner replied, that there was no other reason for ascribing 
these papers to him as the author besides a similitude of 
hand ; a proof which was never admitted in criminal prose- 
cutions : that, allowing him to be the author, he had com- 
posed them solely for his private amusement, and had never 
published them to the world, or even communicated them to 
any single person : that, when examined, they appeared, by 
the colour of the ink, to have been written many years 
before, and were in vain produced as evidence of a present 
conspiracy against the government : and that, where the law 
positively requires two witnesses, one witness, attended with 
the most convincing circumstances, could never suffice ; much 
less when supported by a circumstance so weak and preca- 
rious. All tlicse arguments, though urged by the prisoner 
with great courage and pregnancy of reason, had no influ- 
ence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief 
justice ; and by his direction a partial jury wa^ easily pre- 
vailed on to give verdict against Sidney. Hie exe- ^7, 
cution followed a few days after. He complained, Hibeweu- 
and with reason, of the iniquity of the sentence ; but 
he had too much greatness of mind to deny those conspiracies 
with Monmouth and Russel in which he had been engaged. 
He rather gloried, that he now suffered for that good old 
cause in which, from his earliest youth, he said, he had 
enlisted himself. 

The execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greatest 
blemishes of the present reign. The evidence against him, 
it must be confessed, was not legal ; and the jury, who con- 
demned him, were, for that reason, very blainable. But 
that, after sentence passed by a court of judicature, the king 
should interpose and pardon a man who, though otherwise 
possessed of merits was undoubtedly guilty, who had over 
been a most inflexible and most inveterate enemy to the 
royal family, and who lately had even abused tlie king's 
clemency, might bo an act of heroic generosity, but can 
never be regarded as a necessary and indispensable duty. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against Hambden ; and 
his testimony was not supported by any material oircum- 
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stance. The crown lawyers therefore found it in vain to 
try the prisoner for treason ; they laid the indictment only 
for a misdemeanour, and obtained sentence against him. 
The £ne imposed was exorbitant; no less than forty thousand 
pounds, 

Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, one of the conspirators, 
had fled to the West Indies, and was now brought over. He 
had been outlawed ; but the year allowed him for surrender- 
ing himself was not expired. A trial was therefore offered 
him : but as he had at nrst confessed his being engaged in a 
conspiracy for an insurrection, and even allowed that he had 
heard some discourse of an assassination, though he had not 
approved of it, he thought it more expedient to throw him- 
self on the king’s mercy, He was executed, persisting in 
the same confession. 


Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had been seized in Holland, 
and sent over by Chidley, the king’s minister, was precisely 
in the same situation with Holloway : but the same favour, 
or rather justice, was refused him. The la^^ers pretended, 
that, unless he had voluntarily surrendered himself before the 
expiration of the time assigned, he could not claim the privi- 
lege of a trial ; not considering that the seizure of his person 
ought in equity to be supposed the accident which prevented 
him. The king bore a great enmity agUiinst this gentleman, 
by whom he believed the Duke of Monmouth to have been 
seduced from his duty : he also asserted that Armstrong had 
once promised Cromwell to assassinate him ; though it must 
be confessed, that the prisoner justifled himself from this im- 
putation bjr very strong arguments. These were the reasons 
of that injustice which was now done him. It was appre- 
hended that sufficient evidence of his guilt could not be 
produced ; and that even the partial juries which were now 
returned, and which allowed themselves to be entirely 
directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, would not 
give sentence against him. 

On the day that Russel was tried, Essex, a man enoinent 
both for virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower with 
his throat cut. The coroner’s inquest brought in their ver- 
dict, self-murder : yet because two children ten years old (one 
of whom too departed from his evidence) had affirmed that 
they heard a great noise from his window, and that they saw 
a hand throw out a bloody razor ; these oircumstanceB were 
laid hold of, and the murder was ascribed to the king 
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and tlie duke, who happened that morning to pay a visit to 
the Tower. Essex was subject to fits of deep melancholy, 
and had been seized with one immediately upon his commit- 
ment: he was accustomed to maintain the lawfulness of 
suicide : and his countess, upon a strict inquiry, which was 
committed to the care of Dr. Burnet, found no reason to con- 
firm the suspicion: yet could not all these circumstances, 
joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It is 
no wonder that faction is so productive of vices of all kinds ; 
for, besides that it infiames all the passions, it tends much to 
remove those ^reat restraints, honour and shame, when men 
find that no iniquity can lose them the applause of their own 
party, and no innocence secure them against the calumnies 
of the opposite. 

But though there is no reason to think that Essex had been 
murdered by any orders from court, it must be acknowledged 
that an unjustifiable use in Bussel’s ti-ial was made of that 
incident. I'he kind’s counsel mentioned it in their pleadings 
as a strong proof of the conspiracy, and it is said to have had 
great weight with the jury. It was insisted on in Sidney’s 
trial for the same purpose. 

Some memorable causes, tried about this time, though 
they have no relation to the Ryo-houso conspiracy, siti« rf the 
show file temper of the bench and of the juries. Oates ““**“*• 
was convicted of having called the duke a popish traitor ; 
was condemned in damages to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds ; and was adjudged to remain in prison till 
he diould make payment. A like sentence was passed upon 
Dutton Colt for a like ofibneo. Sir Samuel Bariiardiston. 
was fined ten thousand pounds; because in some private 
letters, wliich had beou intercepted, he had refiected on the 
government. This gentleman was obnoxious, because he 
had boon foreman of that jury which rejected the bill against 
Shaftesbury.^ A pretence was therefore fallen upon for 
punishing him; though such a precedent may justly bO' 
deemed a very unusual act of severity, and suliiciont to 
destroy all confidence in private friendship and correspond- 
ence. 

There is another remarkable trial which shows the dispo- 
sition of the courts of judicature, and which, though it passed 
iu the ensuing your, it may not be improper to relate in this 
place. One llosewell, a pi’esbyterian preacher, was accused by 
throe women of having spoken treasonable words in a sermon.< 
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They swore to two or three periods, and agreed so exactly 
together, that there was not the smallest yariation in their 
depositions. Bosewell, on the other hand, made a very good 
defence. He proved that the witnesses were lewd and 
infamous persons. He proved that, even during Cromwell’s 
usurpations, he had always been a royalist ; that he prayed 
constantly for the king and his family ; and that in his 
sermons he often inculcated the obligations of loyalty. And 
as to the sermon of which he was accused, several witnesses 
who heard it, and some who wrote it in short-hand, deposed 
that he had used no such expressions as those wMch were 
imputed to him. He offered his own notes as a farther 
proof. The women could not show, by any circumstance or 
witness, that they were at his meeting ; and the expressions 
to which they deposed were so gross, that no man in his 
senses could be supposed to employ them before a mixed 
audience. It was also urged, that it appeared next to impos- 
sible for three women to remember so long a period upon one 
single hearing, and to remember it so exactly as to agree to 
a tittle in their depositions with regard to it. The prisoner 
offered to put the whole upon this issue; he would pro- 
nounce, with his usual tone of voice, a period as long as that 
to which they had sworn : and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had for- 
gotten even the text of his sermon ; nor did they remember 
any single passage, but the words to which they gave 
evidence. After so strong a defence, the solicitor-general 
thought not proper to make any reply ; even Jefferies went 
no farther than some general declamations against conventi- 
cles and presbyterians : yet so violent were party prejudices, 
that the jury gave a verdict against the prisoner ; which, 
however, appeared so palpably unjust, that it was not carried 
into execution. 

The Duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first dis- 
covery of the conspiracy ; and the court could get no intel- 
ligence of him. Atlength Hali&x, who began to apprehend 
the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought 
that Monmouth’s interest would prove the best counterpoise 
to the duke’s, discovered his retreat, and prevailed on him to 
write two letters to the king, full of the tenderest and most 
submissive expressions. The king’s fondness was revived ; 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even 
endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation between his son 
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and his brother ; and having promised Monmouth, that 
his testimony should never be employed against any of his 
friends, he engaged him to give a full account of the plot. 
But, in order to put the country party to silence, he called 
next day an extraordinary council, ana informed them that 
Monmouth had shouted great penitence for the share which 
he had had in the late conspiracy, and had expressed his 
resolutions never more to engage in such criminal enterprises. 
He went so far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the 
like pui'pose should be inserted in the gazette. Monmouth 
kept silence till he had obtained his pardon in form ; but find- 
ing that, by taking this step, he was entirely disgi'aced witli 
his party, and that, even though he should not he produced 
in court as an evidence, his testimony, being so publicly 
known, might have weight with juries on any future trial, 
he resolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emis- 
saries, therefore, received orders to deny that he had ever 
made any such confession as that which was imputed to him ; 
and the party exclaimed that the whole was an imposture of 
the court. The king, provoked at this conduct, banished 
Monmouth his presence, and afterwards ordered him to de- 
part the kingdom. 

The court was aware that the malecontents in England 
had held a correspondence with those of Scotland ; and that 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of merit and learning, with two 
gentlemen of the name of Campbell, had come to London, 
under pretence of negotiating the settlement of the Scottish 
presbytorians in Carolina, but really with a view of concert- 
ing measures with the English conspirators. Baillie was 
sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; but as no evidence appeared 
against him, the council required him to swear, that ho would 
answer all questions which should be propounded to him. 
He refused to submit to so iniquitous a condition ; and a fine 
of six thousimd pounds was imposed upon him. At length, 
two persons, Spence and Cai'staros, being put to the torture, 
gave evidence which involved the Earl of Tarras and some 
others, who, in order to save themselves, were reduced to 
accuse Baillie. -He was brought to trial ; and being in so 
langulslnhig a condition from the froatment which he had 
mot witli in prison, that it was feared he would not survivo 
that night, ho was ordered to be executed tlie very afternoon 
on whidi he received sentence. 

The severities exorcised during this part of the present 
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reign were much contrary to the usual tenor of the king’s 
conduct ; and though those who studied his character more 
narrowly have pronounced that towards great offences he 
was rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to 
ascribe every unjust or hard measure to the prevalence of 
the duke, into wnose hands the king had, from indolence, 
not from any opinion of his brother’s superior capacity, 
resigned the reins of government. The crown, indeed, 
gained great advantage from the detection of the con- 
spiracy, and lost none by the rigorous execution of the 
conspirators. The horror entertained against the assas- 
sination plot, which was generally confounded with the 
project for an insurrection, rendered the whole party un- 
popular, and reconciled the nation to the measures of the 
court. The most loyal addresses came from all parts ; and 
the doctrine of submission to the civil magistrate, and even 
of an unlimited passive obedience, becarase the reigning 
principle of the times. The university of Oxford passed a 
solemn decree, condemning some doctrines which they termed 
republican, but which indeed are, most of them, the only 
tenets on which liberty and a limited constitution can be 
founded. The fiction of the exclusionists, lately so numerous, 
powerful, and zealous, were at the king’s feet ; and were as 
much fallen in their spirit as in their credit with the 
nation. Nothiug that had the least appearance of 
opposition to the court could be hearkened to by the public.'^ 
The king endeavoured to increase his present popularity 
by every ^ ; and knowing that the suspicion of popery was 
of aU others the most dangerous, he judged it proper to 
marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince G-eorge, brother 
to the Kin^f Denmark. All the credit, however, and per- 
suasion of JEalifax, could not engage him to call a Parlia- 
ment, or trust the nation with the election of a new repre- 
sentative. Though his revenues were extremely burdened, 
he rather chose to struggle with the present difBculties, 
than try an experiment v^ich, by raising afresh so many 
malignant humours, might prove dangerous to his repose. 
The duke likewise zealously opposed this proposal, and even 
engaged the king in measures which could have no ten- 
dency but to render any accommodation with a Parliament 

^ la the xxiontli of November this year died Fnneo Bnpoit, in the sixty-third year of 
bis oge. He had left his own oonntiy so eoi'ly, that he become an entire IQxiglish- 
man, and was even suspected, in his latter days, of a bias to the country party. He was 
for that reason much neglected at court. The Duke of Lauderdale died also this year. 
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altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been speaker 
during the last two Parliaments, was prosecuted for warrants, 
issued by him, in obedience to orders of the House : a breach 
of privilege, which it seemed not likely any future House of 
Commons would leave unquestioned. Danby and the popish 
lords, who had so long been confined in the Tower, and 
who saw no prospect of a trial in Parliament, applied by 
petition, and were admitted to bail : a measure just in itself, 
but deemed a groat encroachment on the privileges of that 
assembly. The duke, contrary to law, was restored to the 
oiHce of high admiral without taking the test. 

Had the least grain of jealousy or emulation been mixed in 
tlie king's character ; had he been actuated by that concern 
for his people’s or even for his own honour which his high 
station demanded, ho would have hazarded many domes- 
tic inconveniences rather than allow France to domineer in 
so haughty a manner as that which at present she assumed 
in every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguon, imposed by 
the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole 
confederacy; and all the powers engaged in it had 
disbanded their supernumerary troops, which they fiwp'gp 
found it difficult to subsist. Lewis alone still main- *®“"‘ 
tained a poworfvd army, and by his preparations rendered 
himself every day more formidable. He now acted as if he 
were the sole sovereign in Em'opo, and as if all other princes 
were soon to become his vassals. Courts or chambers were 
erected in Metz and Brisac, for ro-unitiixg such territories as 
had ever been members of any part of his new conquests. 
They made inquiry into titles uuriod in the most remote 
antiquity. They cited the neighbouring princes to appear 
before them, and issued decrees expelling them the contested 
territories. The impor*tant town of Strasbourg, an ancient 
and a free state, was seized by Lewis : Alost was demanded 
of the Spanianls, on a frivolous and even ridiculous pretence ; 
and upon their refusal to yield it, Luxembourg was block- 
aded, and soon after taken.* Gl-onoa had becti bombarded, 
because the Genoese had stipulated to build some galleys for 
the Spaniards ; and in order to avoid more severe treatment, 
that republic was obliged to yield to the most moitifying con- 
ditions. The empire was insulted in its head and principal 

1 Tfc Apponn ftom Rir John BAlrympb's Appondix, iliai tho king rocoivocl ftom Franco 
a lUilUim of livres for lua oomuvauoo at tho seizure of Lnxoxaheurg, besides lus ordinary 
puiuiou. 
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memlieTs; and used no other expedient for redress, than 
impotent complaints and remonstrances. 

Spain was so enraged at the insolent treatment which she 
met with, that, without considering her present weak con- 
dition, she declared war against her haughty enemy. She 
hoped that the other powers of Europe, sensible of the com- 
mon danger, would fly to her assistance. The Prince of 
Orange, whose ruling passions were love of war and animo- 
sity against France, seconded everywhere the applications 
of the Spaniards. In the year 1681 , he made a journey to 
England, in order to engage the king into closer measures 
with the confederates. He also proposed to the states to 
make an augmentation of their forces ; but several of the 
provinces, and even the town of Amsterdam, had been gained 
by the French, and the proposal was rejected. The prince’s 
enemies derived the most plausible reasons of their opposition 
from the situation of England, and the known and avowed 
attachments of the English monarch. 

No sooner had Charles dismissed his Parliament, and em- 
braced the resolution of governing by prerogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Spmn, and returned 
to hie former dangerous connexions with Lewis. This prince 
had even offered to make him arbiter of his differences with 
Spain ; and the latter power, sensible of Charles’s partiality, 
had refused to submit to such a disadvantageous proposal. 
Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do 
not certainly know ; but we may fairly presume that the 
king’s necessities were in some degree relieved by France.® 
And though Charles had reason to apprehend the utmost 
danger from the great and still increasing naval power of 
that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the English 
fleet, no consideration was able to rouse him from his present 
lethargy. 

The following passm ia on artraot from M, Barillon’s letleta, kept in the dn 
^aue8 EstrtmgLrea at Vci Bailies It was lately coDimuj^icatcd to the author while m 
Manoe. "Ccnveatum veihale andtee lo 1 Aviil, IGSX. OhurloB IL a'ungage h no nen 
omattie pour pouvoir £ura connoitio k sa nmjesid qu’elle avoit ituson do preiidro oonAanoe 
cn liii , h Be degagor peu h pen do I'allianoo avec TEBpagne, et k se mottie on etat de ne 
point dtro ooutramt par son purlomont da £ure quelque ohouo d’oppoad aux nouveamc 
engagemena qn'il preumt. oonseqnonco, le loi promot un subbide de deux nulhonB la 
prtmme dos tiois amides de cet engagemont, et oiiiq cents mille dona los deux antrca, 
BO oontentant de la parole de bd majeate' Bntaniuque, d'agir k I’dgatd do sa nuycstd 
ooufoinKhnant aux obli^tionB qu'il lui aToit Lo Sr. Hyde £uumda qua le icn. s'engagea 
a no point atbaquei lea Pays Baa ct mdme Stiaabouig, temoifi^ant que le tql son m&ltre 
ne pounoit a*omp§cher de Becounr ke Faya Basi quand m£no son parloment ne Boroit 
poiiit eSBombld. ^ BeutiUon lui idpondit on iennes gdudraux, par ordre da loi. que aa 
mkjoetd havoit point intention do lompie la imux, et qu'il n'engageioit paa aa nuyeBrtd 
Bntaxmique en dioeea contmirea k see vdniablcs uitdrdtB,'^ 
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It is here we are to fix the point of the highest exaltation 
■which the power of Lewis, or that of any Snropean prince 
since the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained. The 
monarch most capable of opposing his progress was entirely 
engaged in his interests ; and the Turks, invited by the male- 
contents of Hungary, were meparing to invade the emperor, 
and to disable that prince irom ms^ing head against the 
progress of the French power. Lewis may even be accused 
of oversight, in not making sufficient advantage of such 
favourable opportunities, which he was never afterwards able 
to recall. But tliat monarch, though more governed by 
motives of ambition, than by those of justice or moderation, 
■was still more actuated by the suggestions of vanity. He con- 
tented himself witli insulting and domineering over all the 
princes and free states of Europe ; and he thereby provoked 
tlieir resentment without subduing their power, w hile every 
one, who approached liis person, and behaved with submission 
to his authority, was treated with the highest politeness ; all 
the neighbouring potentates had successively felt the effects 
of his haughty imperious disposition. And by indulging his 
poets, orators, and courtiers, in their flatteries, and in meir 
prognostications of universal empire, he conveyed fiister than 
by the prospect of his power alone, the apprehension of general 
conquest and subjection. 

The French greatness never, during his whole reign, 
in^ired Charles with any apprehensions; and 
Clifford, it is said, one of his most ffivoured ministers, ''' 
went so far as to affirm, that it were better for the king to be 
viceroy under a great and gonerous monarch, than a slave 
to five hundred of his own insolent subjects. The ambition, 
■therefore, and uncontrolled power of Lewis were no diminip- 
tiou of Charles’s happiness ; and in other rospccts his con- 
dition seemed at present more eligible than it had ever been 
since his restoration. A mighty faction, which had sliaken 
his throne, and menaced his fiimily, was totally subdued ; 
and by their precipitate indiscretion had exposed themselves 
both to the rigour of the laws and to public hatred. He had 
recovered his former popularity in the nation ; and what 
probably pleased him more tlian having a compliant Parliar 
mont, he was enabled to govern altogewor without one. But 
it is certain that the king, amidst all these promising circum- 
stances, was not happy or satisfied. Whether ho found him- 
self exposed to dimculties for want of money, or dreaded a 

VOL. V. 2 c 
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recoil of ihe popular humour from ihe present arbitrary 
measures, is uncertain. Perhaps the Tiolent, imprudent 
temper of the duke, by pushing Charles upon dangerous 
attempts, gave him apprehension and uneasiness. He was 
overheard one day to say, in opposing some of the duke’s 
hasty counsels, “ Brother, I am too old to go again to my 
travels : you may, if you choose it.” Whatever was the 
cause of we king^ s dissatisfaction, it seems probable that he 
was meditating some change of measures, and had formed 
a new plan of administration. He was determined, it is 
thought, to send the duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, 
to summon a Parliament, to dismiss all his unpopular 
ministers, and to throw himself entirely on the good-will and 
Ein^g affections of his subjects." Amidst these truly wise 
■nAnen, Tirtuous designs, he was seized with a sudden 

£t, which resembled an apoplexy; and though he was 
recovered from it by bleeding, he languished only for a few 
and death, days, and flien expired in the fifly-fifth year of his 
8S> Feb. age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was so happy 
in a good constitution of body, and had ever been so rema^- 
ably careful of his health, that his death struck as great a 
surprise into his subjects, as if he had been in the flower of 
his youth. And their great concern for him, owing to their 
affection for his person, as well as their dread of his successor, 
very naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, 
begat the suspicion of poison. All circumstances however 
considered, tl^ suspicion must be allowed to vanish, like 
many others, of which all histories are full. 

During the few days of the king’s illness, clergymen of 
the church of England attended him; but he discovered 
a total indifference towards their devotions and exhortar 
tions. Catholic priests were brought, and he received the 
sacrament from them, accompanied with the other rites of 
the Bomish church. Two papers were found in his cabinet, 
written with bis own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The duke had the imprudence 
immediately to publish these papers, and thereby both con- 
flrmed all reproaches of those who had been the greatest 
enemies to hie brother’s measures, and afforded to the world 
a specimen of his own bigotry. 

If we survey the character of Charles II. in the different 

» ‘King Jaxnef^a Memoin oonfiim tbia rmnonr, aa olao B'Avauz'B Negotiations, Hih 
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lights ■wrbicli it "will admit of, it will appear various^ and 
give rise to different and even opposite sentiments, unddiar 
When considered as a companion, he appears the 
most amiable and engaging of men; and, indeed, in 
view, his d^ortment must be allowed altogether nnexcep- 
tionable. His love of raillery was so tempered with good 
breeding, that it was never offensive : his propensity to 
satire was so chocked with discretion, that his friends never 
dreaded their becoming the object of it : his wit, to use the 
expression of one who knew him well, and who was himself 
a good judge,® could not be said so much to be very refined 
or elevated, qualities apt to beget jealousy and apprehension 
in company, as to bo a plain, gaining, well-bred, recom- 
mending kind of wit. And though perhaps he talked more 
than strict rules of behaviour might permit^ men were so 
pleased with the affable, communicative deportment of the 
monarch, that they always went away contented both with 
him and with themselves. This indeed is the most shining 
part of the king’s character; and he seems to have been 
sensible of it : for he was fond of dropping the formality of 
state, and of relapsing every moment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his conduct, though not free 
from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He was an 
easy, generous lover ; a civil, obliging husband ; a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured master.^ 
The voluntaiy friendships, however, which tliis prince con- 
tracted, nay, even his sense of gratitude, were feeble ; and 
he never attached’himself to any of his ministers or couitiers 
with a sincere affection. He believed them to have no 
motive in serving him but self-interest; and he was still 
ready, in his turn, to sacrifice thorn to present ease or con- 
venience. 

With a detail of his private character, we must set bounds 
to our panegyric on Oharles. The otlier parts of his conduct 
may admit of some apology, but can deserve small applause. 
He was indeed so much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even possessed order, frugality, and economy, 
in the former; was profuse, thoughtless, and negligent, m 
the latter. When we consider him as a sovereign, his 
character, though not altogether destitute of virtue, was in 
the main dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to him- 
self. Hegh'gent of the interests of the nation, careless of its 

* Mtu iiniB of nabfoa:. » Duko of Buokiugham. 
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glory, averse to its rdigion, Jealous of ite liberty, lavish of 
^ treasure, sparing only of its blood; he exposed it by his' 
measures, ^ough ne ever appeared but in sport, to the 
danger of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conquest. Yet may aU these enor- 
mities, if &irly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a 
great measure, to the indolence of his temper; a &ult, 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impossible 
for us to regard with great severity. 

It has been remarked of Charles, that he never said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one: a censure which, 
though too far carried, seems to have some foundation in 
his waracter and deportment. When the king was in- 
formed of this saying, he observed, that the matter was 
easily accounted for; for that his discourse was his own, 
his actions were the ministry’s. 

If we reflect on the appetite for power inherent in 
human nature, and add to it the king’s education in foreign 
countries, and among the cavaliers, a party which would 
naturally exaggerate the late usurpations of popular assem- 
blies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is not surprising that 
civil Hterty should not find in him a very zealous patron. 
Harassed with domestic faction, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppressed with debts, straitened in his revenue, 
he sought^ though with feeble efforts, for a form of govern- 
ment, more sm^le in its structure, and more easy in its 
management. But his attachment to France, after all the 

S ’ .8 which we have taken, by inquiry &nd conjecture, to 
om it, contains still something, it must be confessed, 
m^erious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering him- 
self absolute by Lewis’s assistance seems so chimerical, that 
they could scarcely be retained with such obstinacy by a 
prince of Charles’s penetration; and as to pecuniary sub- 
sidies, he surely ^nt much greater sums in one season, 
during the second Dutch war, than were remitted him from 
France during the whole course of his reign. I am apt, 
therefore, to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 
guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepossession in 
favour of the French nation : he considered that people as 
gay, sprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their 
prince, and attached to the Catholic faith; and for these 
reasons he cordially loved them. The opposite character 
of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aversion ; 
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and even the tmcourtly hnmours of the English made him 
very indifferent towards them. Our notions of interest are 
much warped by our affections; and it is not altogether 
without example, that a man may he guided hy national 
prejudices, who has ever been little biassed by private and 
personal friendship. 

The character of this prince has been elaborately drawn 
by two great masters, perfectly well acquainted with him, 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of Halifax ; not 
to mention several elegant strokes given by Sir William 
Temple. Dr. Welwood, likewise, and Bishop Burnet, have 
employed their pencil on the same subject. But the former 
is somewhat partial in his favour ; as the latter is by far too 
harsh and malignant. Instead of finding an exact parallel 
between Charles II. and the Emperor Tiberius, as asserted 
by that prelate, it would be more just to remark a full cout 
trast and opposition. The emperor seems as much to have 
surpassed the king in abilities, as he falls short of him in 
virtue. Provident, wise, active, jealous, malignant, dark, 
sullen, unsociable, reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving * 
these are the lights under which the Eoman tyrant has been 
transmitted to us; and the only circumstance in which it 
can justly be pretended he was similar to Charles is his 
love of women, a passion which is too general to form any 
striking resemblance, and which that detestable and detested 
monster shared also with unnatural appetites. 
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Ejua's FEBBV TRAJSSkOmm . — A PAWT.TAnm!W >r, — AitfmitTOrB FOB kSD AAAmffV Jl BbtX- 

BDB iroB Lifb. Oates o usmlul ' ed of Fbbjtjbt. — MIonmodth’b iNYAfitoir, — bis 
Deifsbat, — A im Ezeodtion. — OBDEnnEs of Knnaa, — Aim of Jefeebibb. ~ State of 
Affaxbb in Sootland. — Abofud’s LiTFAfiioN, — D efeat, — abd Ezeoution. — AFab- 
LUMEET. — EbENGH FbBSBOUTIOBB. — ThB DlSFENBOrO FO'mm — StATE of IbETiABP, 
— Bbiaoe ebi ' Wizt thb Krero abb the Chuboh. — Ooubt of Egcduesiastiqai. Oom- 

UiaEBB.^SBBTBBOB AOAINBT THE BiBHDF OF LoBBON. — SUSFENBIOB OF THB PeBAL 

Xjawb. — State of Ibelabb.— IIbcbabst to Some. — Atcbmft oh IHaodaijen Ool- 

UEOE, — lUFBlBOBMEBT, TbIAL^ ABB AOQmXTAL OF THB BiBHOFS. — BcBTH OF THB 

Pbenoe OF Wales. 

The first act of James’s reign was to assemble the privy 
1685 . conncil ; where, after some praises bestowed on the 
memory of his predecessor, he made professions of 
tnnu. his resolution to maintain the established govern- 
ment, both in church and state. Though he had been 
repoited, he said, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, be 
knew that the laws of England were sufficient to make him 
as great a monarch as he could wish ; and he was deter- 
mined never to depart &om them : and as he had heretofore 
ventured his life iu defence of the nation, he would still 

f o as far as any man in maintaining all its just rights and 
berties. 

This discourse was received with great applause, not only 
by the council, hut by the nation. The Itmg universally 
passed for a man of great sincerity and great honour ; aud 
as the current of favour ran at that time for the court, men 
believed that his intentions were conformable to his ex- 
pressions. “We have now,” it was said, “the word of a 
king \ and a word never yet broken.” Addresses came 
from all quarters, full of duly, nay, of the most servUe 
adulation. Eveiy one hastened to pay court to the new 
monarch;* and James had reason to think, that, notwith- 
standing the violent efforts made by so potent a party for 

> The qnaikeiB' address was estoomed scmiBwhat Bingnlar for its plainness and Eompliciiy. 
It was oonooived m these terms : “ We ore come to tratify our sorrow fox tilie death of onr 
good firiend Obarles, and our joy fbr ilw boi^ mode our governor. We are told thou 
art not of tlio persuasion of the Ohurcn of mug\md, no more than we : wherefore wo 
hope thou wilt grant us the same Ifborty which thou ^lowest tbys^ Which doing, 
we widi thee all manner of happiness.’' 
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Ms excluEdon, no iibxone in Europe ‘was better established 
than that of England. 

The king, however, in the first exercise of his authority, 
showed, that either he was not sincere in his professions 
of attachment to the laws, or that he had entertained so 
lofty an idea of his own legal power^ that even his utmost 
sincerity would tend very little to secure the liberties of the 

E eople. All the customs and the greater part of the excise 
ad been settled by Parliament on the late king during life, 
and consequently the ^ant was now expired ; nor had the 
successor any right to levy these branches of revenue. But 
James issued a prodamation, ordering the customs and 
excise to be paid as before; and this exertion of power 
he would not deim to qualify by the least act or even 
appearance of condescension. It was proposed to him, that, 
in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermission in 
levying these duties, entries should be made, and bonds 
for the sums be taken from the merchants and brewers, but 
the payment be suspended till the Parliament should give 
authority to receive it. This precaution was recommended 
as an expression of deference to that assembly, or rather to 
the laws : but for that very reason, probably, it was rejected 
by the king, who thought that the Commons would mence 
be in'vrited to assume more authority, and would re^;ard 
the whole revenue, and consequently the whole power of tlio 
cro'wn, as dependent on their good will and pleasure. 

The king likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns 
of his dignity, to mass, an illc^ meeting; and by wis 
imprudence he displayed at once his arbitiary disposition, 
and the bigotry of his principles ; those two gi'eat charoc^ 
teiistics of his reign, and bane of his administration. Ho 
even sent Caryl as his agent to Borne, in order to make 
submissions to the pope, and to pave the way for a solemn 
readmission of England into the bosom of the Catholic 
churdh. The pope, Innocent XI., prudently advised 'the 
king not to be too precipitate in his measures, nor rashly 
attempt what repeated experience might convince him was 
impracticable. The Spanish ambassadoi', lionquillo, deeming 
the tranquillity of £mgland necessary for the support of 
Spain, used the freedom to make like remonstrances. He 
observed to the king, how busy the priests appeared at 
court, and ad'vised him not to assent with too great fiicility 
to their dangerous counsels. “Is it not the custom in 
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Spain,” said James; “ for the king to consult with his con- 
fessor?” “Yes,” replied the ambassador, “and it is for 
ihat very reason onr affairs succeed so ill.” 

James gave hopes, on his succession, that he woidd hold 
the balance of power more steadily than his predecessor ; and 
that France, instead of rendering England subservient to her 
ambitious projects, would now meet with strong opposition 
£rom that kingdom. Besides applying himself to business 
with industry, he seemed jealous of national honour, and ex- 
pressed great care, that no more respect diould be paid to the 
French ambassador at London than his own received at Paris. 
But these appearances were not sufficiently supported, and' 
he found himself immediately under the necessity of falling 
into an union with that great monarch, who, by his power as 
well as his zeal, seemed uone able to assist him in the projects 
formed for promoting the Catholic religion in England. 

Notwithstanding the king’s prejudices, all the chief offices 
of the crown continued slul m the hands of Protestants. 
Bochester was treasurer ; his brother Clarendon chamberlain; 
Godolphin chamberlain to the queen ; Sunderland secretary 
of state ; Halifax president of the council. This nobleman 
had stood in opposition to James during the last years of his 
brother’s reign ; and when he attempted, on the accession, to 
make some apology for his late measures, the king told him, 
that he would forget every thing past, except his behaviour 
during the bill of exclusion. On other occasions, however, 
James appeared not of so forgiving a temper. When the 
principal exclusionists came to pay their respects to the new 
sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were received 
very coldly, sometimes even wilh frowns. This conduct might 
suit the character, which the king so much affected, of sin- 
cerity ; but by showing that a King of England could resent 
the quarrels of a Duke of York, he gave his people no high 
idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

On all occasions, the king was open in declaring that men 
must now look for a more active and more vigilant govern- 
ment, and that he would retain no ministers who did not 
practise an unreserved obedience to his commands. We are 
not indeed to look for the springs of his administration so 
much in his council and chief officers of state, as in his own 
temper, and in the character of those persons with whom ho 
secretly consulted. The queen had great influence over him ; 
a woman of spirit, whose conduct had been popular till she 
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axriyed at that high dignity. She was much- gowemed hy 
the priests, especially the Jesuits ; and as these were also the 
king’s fayourites, all public measures were taken originally 
from the suggestions of these men, and bore eyident marks of 
their ignorance in goyemment, and of the yiolence of their 
religious zeal. 

The king, howeyer, had another attachment, seemingly 
not yery consistent with this deyoted regard to his queen 
and to his priests : it was to Mrs. Sedlcy, whom he soon after 
created Countess of Dorchester, and who expected to goyem 
him with the same authority which the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth had possessed during the former reign. But James, 
who had entertained the ambition of conycrting his people, 
was told that the regularity of his life ought to correspond 
to the sanctity of his intentions ; and he was preyailed with 
to remoye Mrs. Sedley from court : a resolution in which he 
had not the courage to perseyere. Q-ood agreement between 
the mistress and me confessor of princes is not commonly a 
difficult matter to compass ; but in the present case these two 
potent engines of conunand were found ye^ incompatible. 
Mrs. Sedley, who possessed all the wit and ingenuity of her 
father. Sir Charles, made the priests and their counsels tho 
perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, 
but they, on their part, redoubled their exhortations with 
their penitent .to break off so criminal an attachment. 

How little inclination soeyer the king, as well as Ids queen 
and priests, might bear to an Engli^ Parliament, it was 
absolutely necessary, at the beginniug of the reign, to summon 
that assembly. The low conation to which the whigs or 
country party had fallen during tho last years of Charles’s 
reign, the odium under which they laboured on account of 
the Bye-house conspiracy ; those causes made tliat party meet 
with little success in tlic elections. The general rosiguatioii, 
too, of the charters bad made the cor|)orations oxtremoly de- 
pendent ; and the recoimnondations oi the court, though little 
assisted, at that time, by pecuniary inlluonce, were occome 
yery preyalent. The new House of Commons, there- a I'wi)*. 
fore, consisted almost entirely of zealous tories and ““**• 
churchmen; and were of consequence strongly biassed, by 
their affections, in favour of tho measures of dm crown. 

The discourse which the king made to the Parliament 
was more fitted to work on their fears than their 
affections. He repeated indeed, and with great 
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solemnity, the promise ’which he had made before the pri'vy 
council, of governing according to the la’ws, and of pre- 
serving the established religion. But at the same time he 
told them, that he positively expected they would settle 
his revenue, and during life too, as in 'the time of his 
brother. “I might use many arguments,” said he, “to 
enforce 'this demand ; the benefit of trade, the support of 
the navy, the necessities of the crown, and the well-being 
of the government itself, which I must not suffer to be 
precarious; but I am confident, that jour own considerar 
lion, and your sense of what is just and reasonable, 'will 
suggest to you whatever on this occasion might be enlarged 
i^n. There is indeed one popular argument,” added he, 
“ which may be urged against compliance 'with my demand ; 
men may tninlTj that by feeding me from 'time to time with 
such supplies as they think convenient, they 'will better 
secure frequent meetings of Parliament: but as this is the 
first time 1 speak to you foom the throne, I must plainly 
tell you, that such an expedient would be very improper 
'to employ 'with me, and that the best way to engage me to 
meet you often is always to use me well.” 

It was easy to interpret this language of the king. He 
plainly intimated, that he had resources in his prerogative 
for supporting the government, independent of their sup- 
plies ; and that so long as they complied with his demands, 
he would have recourse to them; but that any ill usage 
on their part would set him foee from those measures of 
government, which he seemed to regard more as voluntary 
than as necessary. It must be confessed, that no Parlia- 
ment in England was ever placed in a more critical situa- 
tion, nor where more forcible arguments , could be urged, 
either for their opposition to the court, or their compliance 
with it. 

It was said on the one hand, that jealousy of royal 
Bcuom for powsr was the very basis of the English constitu- 
• rwMM * and the principle to which the nation was be- 


diuing life, holden for all that liberty which they enjoy above 
the subjects of other monarchies. That this jealousy, though, 
at different periods, it may be more or less intense, can never 
safely be laid asleep, even under the best and wisest princes. 
That the character of the present sovereign afforded cause 
for the highest vigilanc^ by reason of fhe arbitrary prin- 
ciples which he had imbi]}ed ; and still more by reason of 
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his religious zeal, which it is impossihle for him ever to 
gratify, without assuming more authorify than the consti- 
tution allows him. That power is to be watched in its 
very first encroachments ; nor is any thing ever gained by 
timidity and submission. That eveiy concession adds new 
force to usurpation ; and at the same time, by discovering 
the dastardly dispositions of the people, inspires it wiih 
new courage and enterprise. That as arms were entrusted 
altogether in the hands of the prince, no check remained 
upon him but the dependent condition of his revenue ; a 
security, therefore, which it would be the most e^egious 
folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, 'v^ch, of 
late years, had been erected against arbitrary power, would 
be found, without this capital article, to be rather pernicious 
and destructive. That new limitations in the constitution 
stimulated the monarch’s inclination to surmount the laws, 
and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to 
repair all the breaches which either time or violence may 
have made upon that complicated fabric. That recent 
experience during tho reign of the late king, a prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, Imd sufdciently 
proved the solidity of all these maxims. That his Parliar 
ment, having rashly fixed his revenue for life, and at the 
same time repealed the triennial bill, found that they them- 
selves were no longer of importance, and that liberfy, not 
protected by national assemblies, was exposed to every 
outrage and violation ; and that the more openly tho king 
made an unreasonable demand, the more obstinately ought 
it to be refused; since it is evident, that his purpose in 
making it cannot possibly be justifiable. 

On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watclung 
the very first encroachments of power could only have place 
whore the opposition to it could be regular, peaceful, and 
legal. That mough tho refusal of the king’s present demand 
might seem of mis nature, yet in reality it involved con- 
sequences which led much farther than at first sight might 
be apprehended. That the king in his speech had mtimated, 
that ho had resources in his prerogative, which, in case of 
opposition from Parliament, he thought himself fully entitled 
to employ. That if the Parliament openly discovered an inten- 
tion of reducing him to dependence, matters must presontfy 
be brought to a crisis, at a time the most favouraUe to his 
cause which his most sanguine wishes could ever have pro- 
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mised 1dm. That if we cast our eyes abroad, to the state of 
affairs on the continent, and to the situation of Scotland and 
Ireland, or, what is of more importance, if we consider the 
disposition of men’s minds at home, every circumstance 
would be found adverse to the cause of liberty. That the 
•country party, during the late reign, by their violent and, 
in many respects, unjustidable measures in Parliament, by 
their desperate attempts out of Parliament, had exposed their 

I )rinciples to general hatred, and had excited extreme jea- 
ouEy in all the royalists and zealous churchmen, who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be accept- 
able to that party to see this king worse treated than his 
brother in pomt of revenue, or any attempts made to keep 
the crown in dependence. That ^ey thought Parliameuts 
as liable to abuse as courts, and desired not to see things in 
a situation, where the kin^ could not, if he found it neces- 
sary, either prorogue or dissolve those assemblies. That if 
the present Parliament, by making great concessions, could 
gain the king’s conffdence, and engage him to observe the 
promises now given them, every thing would by gentle 
methods succeed to their wishes. That u, on the contrary, 
after such instances of compliance, he formed any designs 
on the liberty and religion of the nation, he would, in the 
eyes of all mankind, render himself altogether inexcusable, 
and the whole people would join in opposition to him. That 
resistance could scarcely be attempted twice ; and there was 
therefore the greater necessity for waiting till time and 
incidents had fully prepared the nation for it. That the 
king’s prejudices in favour of popery, though in the main 
pernicious, were yet so far fortunate, that they rendered 
the connexion insepaiable between the national religion and 
national liberty : and that, if any illegal attempts were after- 
wards made, the church, which was at present the chief 
support of the crown, would surely catch the alarm, and 
womd soon dispose the people to an effectual resistance. 

These last reasons, forced by the prejudices of party, 
prevailed in Parliament ; and the Conunons, besides giving 
thanks for the king’s speech, voted unanimously, that they 
would settle on his present majesty, during life, all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of his demise. 
That they might not detract from this generosity by any 
symptoms of distrust, they also voted unanimously, that 
•the House entirely relied on his majesty’s royal word and 
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repeated declarations to support the religion of the church 
of England ; but they added, that that religion was dearer 
to them than their lives. The speaker, in presenting the 
revenue bill, took care to inform the king of their vote with 
regard to religion ; hut could not, by so signal a proof of 
confidence, extort from him one word in favour of that 
religion, on which, he told his majesty, they set so high 
a value. Notwithstanding the grounds of suspicion which 
this silence afforded, the House continued in the same liberal 
disposition. The king having demanded a farther supply 
for the navy and other purposes, they revived those duties 
on wines and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by tho 
late king ; and they added some impositions on tobacco and 
sugar. This grant amounted on the whole to about six 
hundred thousand pounds a year. 

The House of Lords were in a humour no less compliant. 
They even went some lengths towards breaking in pieces all 
the remains of the popish plol^ that once formidable engine' 
of bigotry and faction. 

A little before tho meeting of Parliament, Oates had beon 
tried for perjury on two indictments: one for de- ontwcon-’ 
posing tliat he was present at a consult of Jesuits in of 
London, the twenty-fourth of April, 1679 ; another 
for deposing that Father Ireland was in London between 
the eighth and twelfth of August^ and in the beginning of 
September, in the same year. Never criminal was convicted 
on fuller and more undoubted evidence. Twe-and-twenty 
persons, who had been students at St. Omer’s, most of tliom 
men of credit and fiimily, gave evidence, that Oates luid 
entered into that seminary about Christmas in tho yciir 
1678, and had never boon absent but one night till tho 
month of July following. Fortynseven witnesses, persons 
also of untainted character, deposed that Father Ireland, on 
the third of August, 1 679, had gone to Staffordshire, whore 
he resided till the middle of September ; and, what some 
years before would have beon regarded as a very material 
circumstance, nine of those witnesses were Protestants of the 
church of England. Oates’s sentence was, to bo fined a 
thousand marks on each indictment, to bo whipped on two 
different days from Aldgate to Newgate and from Newgate 
to Tyburn, to be imprisoned during life, and to be pilloried 
five times every year. Tho impudence of the man sup- 
ported itself under tho conviction, and his courage under 
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the pinuBhinent. He made solemn appeals to Heaven, and 
protestations of the veracity of Ms testimony. Thongh the 
whipping was so cruel that it was evidentiy the intention 
of the court to put him to death hy that punishment, he was 
enabled, W the care of his friends, to recover ; and he lived 
to King william’s reign, when a pension of four hundred 
pounds a year was settled on Mm. A considerable number 
still adhered to Mm in Ms distresses, and regarded him as 
the martyr of the Protestant cause. The populace were 
affected with the sight of a punishment more severe than 
is commonly inflicted in England ; and the sentence of per- 
petual imprisonment was deemed illegal. 

The conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of 
hy the House of Peers. Besides freeing the popish lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Tyrone, together with Danby, 
from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went 
so far as to vote a reversal of Stafford’s attainder, on account 
of the falsehood of that evidence on which he had been con- 
demned. TMs bill fixed so deep a reproach on the former 
proceedings of the exclusionists, that it met with great 
opposition among the Lords; and it was at last, after one 
reading, dropped by the Commons. Though the reparation 
of injustice be the second honour which a nation can attain, 
the present emergence seemed very improper for granting 
so full a justification to the Catholics, and throwing so foul 
a stain on the Protestants. 

The course of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted 
Moil. news of Monmouth’s arrival in the west with 

mouth’s three ships from Holland. No sooner was iMs in- 
mTBsion. teUigence conveyed to the Parliament, than they 
voted that they would adhere to Ms majesty with their lives 
and fortunes. They passed a bill of atteinder against Mon- 
mouth; and they granted a supply of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds for suppressing Ms rebellion. Having thus 
strengthened the hands of we king, they adjornmed them- 
selves. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during 
the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it was weU 
known that he still enjoyed the &vour of Ms indulgent 
father, all marks of honour and distinction were bestowed 
upon Mm by the Prince of Orange, After the accession 
of Jame% the prince thought it necessary to dismiss Mon- 
mouth and all his followers; and that ulustrious fugitive 
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retired to Brussels. Finding himself still pursued bj the 
king’s severity, he was pushed, contrary to his judgment 
as well as inclination, to make a rash ancl premature attack 
upon England. He saw that James had lately mounted 
the throne, not only without opposition, but seemingly 
with the good-will and affections of his subjects. A Par- 
liament was sitting, which discovered the greatest disposi- 
tion to comply with the king, and whose adherence, he 
knew, would give a sanction and authorily to all public 
measures. The grievances of this reign were hitherto of 
small importance ; and the people were not as yet in a 
disposition to remark them with great severity. All these 
considerations occurred to Monmouth ; but such was the im- 


patience of his followers, and such the precipitate humour 
of Argyle, who set out for Scotland a little before him, that 
no reasons could be attended to ; and this unhappy man waa 
driven upon his ffite. 

The imprudence, however, of this enterarise did not at 
first appear. Though, on his landing at Lime, in 
Dorsetshire, he had scarcely a hundred followors, so 
popular was his name, that in four days ho had assembled 
above two thousand horse and foot. They were, indeed, 
almost all of them, the lowest of the people ; and the dedar 
ration which he published was chiefly calculated to suit the 
prejudices of the vulgar, or the most bigoted of the whig 
party. He called the king Duke of York ; and denominated 
him a traitor, a tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper: he 
imputed to him the fire of London, the murder of wdirey 
and of Essex, nay the poisoning of the lato king ; and he 
invited all the people to join in, opposition to his tyranny. 

The Duke of Albemarle, son to him who had restored 


the royal family, assembled the militia of Devonshire to 
the number of four thousand men, and took post at Axminstor, 
in order to oppose the rebels ; but observing that his ti'oops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, ho thought proper 
to retire. Monmouth, tliough he had formerly given many 
proofs of personal courage, had not tlio vigour of mind 
requisite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill- 
grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack 
Albemarle; an easy enterprise, by which ho naight both 
have acquired credit, and have supplied himself with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded Ids norse, discovered himself 
to be a notorious coward; yet such was the softness of 
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Momuoutli’s natnre, that G^ray was still continued io his 
conunand. Fletcher of Saltoun, a Scotchman, a man of 
signal probity and fine genius, had been engaged by his 
republican principles in this enterprise, and commanded 
the cavalry together with Gray ; but being insulted by on© 
who had newly joined the army, and whose horse he had in 
a hurry made use of, he was prompted by passion, to which 
he was much subject, to discharge a pistol at the man; 
and he killed him on the spot. This incident obliged 
him immediately to leave the camp; and the loss of so 
gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth’s en- 
terprise. 

The next station of the rebels was Taunton, a disaffected 
town, which gladly, and even fondly, received them, and 
reinforced them with considerable numbers. Twenty young 
maids of some rank presented Monmouth with a pair of 
colours of their handywork, together with a copy of the 
.Eible. Monmouth was here persuaded to take upon him the 
title of king, and assert the legitimacy of his bmh ; a claim 
which he advanced in his first declaration, but whose dis- 
cussion he was determined, he then said, during some time 
to postpone. Ehs numbers had now increased to six thou- 
sand ; and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to 
dismiss a great many who orowded to his standard. He 
entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome, and was proclaimed iu 
all these places ; but forgettiug that such desperate enter- 
prises can only be rendered successful by the most adven- 
turous courage, he allowed the expectations of the people 
to languish, without attempting any considerable under-r 
taking. 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and misplaced caution, 
was thus wasting time in the west, the king employed him- 
self in making preparations to oppose him. Six regiments 
of British troops were called over from Holland : the army 
was considerably augmented: and re^lar forces, to the 
number of three thousand men, were despatched under the 
command of Feversham and Churchill, m order to check 
the progress of the rebels. 

Monmouth, observing that no considerable men joined 
him, finding that an insurrection, which was projected in 
the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, his 
confederate, was already defeated and taken, sunk mto such 
despondency, that he had once riesolved to withdraw himself. 
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and leave Hs tuxhappy followers to their &te. Hia followers 
expressed more courage than their leader, and sthjuiy, 
seemed determined to adhere to him in every for- Momnouth 
tune. The negligent disposition made by Fever- 
sham invited Monmouth to attack the king’s army at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; and his men, in this action, 
showed what a native courage and a principle of duty, even 
when unassisted by discipline, is able to perform. They 
threw the veteran forces into disorder ; drove them from 
their ground ; continued the fight till their ammunition failed 
them ; and would at last have obtained a victory, had not 
the misconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray 
prevented it. After a combat of three hours the rebels gave 
way, and were followed with great slaughter. About one 
thousand five hundred fell in the battle and pursuit. And 
thus was concluded, in a few weeks, this enterprise, rashly 
undertaken, and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, 
till his horse sunk under him. He then changed clothes 
with a peasant in order to conceal himself. The peasant was 
discovered by the pursuers, who now redoubled the diligence 
of their search. At last, the unhappy Monmouth was found 
lying in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with fern : his 
body depressed with fatigue and hunger ; his mind, by the 
memory of past misfortunes, by the prospect of future disas- 
ters. Human nature’ is unequal to such calamitous situations ; 
much more the temper of a man, softened by early prosperity, 
and accustomed to value himself solely on military bravery. 
He burst into tears when seized by his enemies; and he 
seemed still to indulge the fond hope and desire of life. 
Though he might have known, from the greatness of his own 
offences, and Ihe severity of James’s temper, that no mercy 
could be expected, be wrote him the most submissive letters, 
and onjured him to spare the issue of a brother who had ever 
been so strongly attached to his interest. James, finding 
such symptoms of depression and despondency in the unhappy 
prisoner, admitted hun to his presence, in hopes of extorting 
a discovciy of his accomplices ; but Monmouth would not 
purchase life, however loved, at the price of so much infemj. 
Finding all efforts vain, he assumed courage from despair, 
and prepared himself for death with a spirit better suited to 
his rank and character. This favourite of the people was 
attended to the scaffold with a plentiful effusion of tears. He 
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teamed tiae executioner not to fall into the error which 
aiid«x»- committed in beheading Euseel, where it 

sated, had been necessary to repeat the blow. This pre- 
15th July, jjj^^tion served only to dismay the executioner. He 
struck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raised his head 
from the block, and looked him in the face^ as if reproaching 
him for his failure. He gently laid down his head a second 
time, and the executioner struck him again and again to no 
purpose. He then threw aside the axe, and cried out that 
he was incapable of finishing the bloody oflBce, The sheriff 
obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two blows more the 
head was severed from the body. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, a noble- 
man, who, in less turbulent times, was well qualified to be an 
ornament of the court, even to be serviceable to his country. 
The favour of his prince, the caresses of faction, and the 
allurements of popularity, seduced him into enterprises 
which exceeded his capacity. The goodwill of the people stiU 
followed him in every fortune. Even after hie execution, 
their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of seeing him 
once more at their head. They believed that the person exe- 
cuted was not Monmouth, b\it one who, having the fortune to 
resemble him nearly, was willing to mve this proof of his 
extreme attachment, and to suffer death in his stead. 

This victory, obtained by the king in the commencement 
of his reign, would naturally, had it 'been managed with 
prudence, have tended much to increase his power and 
authority. But by reason of the cruelty with which it was 
prosecuted, and of the temerity with which it afterwards 
inspired him, it was a principal cause of his sudden ruin and 
downfall. 

Such arbitrary principles had the court instilled into all 
its servants, that Pevorsnam, immediately after the victory, 
hanged above twenty prisoners ; and was proceeding in 
his executions, when the Bishop of Bath and Wells warned 
him, that these unhappy men were now by law entitled to a 
trial, and that their execution would be deemed a real murder. 
This remonstrance, however, did not stop the savage nature 
of Colonel Eirke, a soldier of fortune, who had lon^ served 
Tangiers, and had contracted, from his inter- 
course with the Moors, an inhumanity less known 
in European and in free countries. Athis first entry 
into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen prisoners, without the. 
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least inquiry into the merits of their cause. As if to make 
sport mlh death, he ordered a certain number to be executed 
while he and his company should drink the king’s health, or 
the queen’s, or that of Chief-Justice Jefferies. Observing 
their feet to quiver in the agonies of death, he cried, that he 
would give them music to their dancing, and he immediately 
commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to sound. 

By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up 
three times, questioning him at each interval, whether he 
repented of his crime ; but the man obstinately asserting, 
that, notwithstanding the past, he still would w illing ly 
engage in the same cause, Elirke ordered him to be hung in 
chains. One story, commonly told of him, is memorable for 
the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung 
herself at Earke’s feet, armed with all the charms which 
beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could bestow upon 
her. The tyrant was inflamed with desire, not softened 
into love or clemency. He promised to grant her request, 
provided that she, in her turn, would be equally compliant 
to him. The maid yielded to the conditions ; but, after she 
had passed the night with him, the wanton savage the next 
morning showed her, from the window, her brother, the 
darling object for whom she had sacrificed her virtue, hang- 
ing on a gibbet, which he had seci’etly ordered to bo there 
erected for the execution. Bage, and despair, and indigna- 
tion took possession of her mind, and deprived her for over 
of her senses. All the inhabitants of that country, innocent 
as well as guilty, were exposed to the ravages of this barba- 
rian. The soldiery were let loose to live at free quaiiera ; 
and his own regiment, instructed by his example, and eu-t 
courted by his exhortations, distinguished themselves in a 

E articular manner by their outrages. By way of pleasantry 
e used to call them Ais lambs; an appellation which was 
long remembered with horror in the west of England. ' < 
^e violent Jefferies succeeded after some interval; and 
showed the people, that the rigours of law might equal, if 
not exceed, the ravages of miUtary tyranny. This man, who 
wantoned in cruelty, Irad already given a specimen of his 
character in many trials where he presided ; and he now set 
out with a savage joy, as to a full Wvest of death and de- 
struction. He Mgan at Dorchester ; and thirty rebels being 
arraigned, he exhorted , them^ but in vain, to ;saye him, by 
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iheir free confession, frie trouble of trying them : and when 
twenfy-nine were found guilty, he ordered them, as an addi- 
tional punishment of their disobedieuce, to be led to immediate 
execution. Most of the other prisoners, terrified with this 
example, pleaded guilty ; and no less than two hundred and 
ninety-two received sentence at Dorchester. Of these, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next stage of his cruelty: 
two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great 
number were condemned and executed. He also opened 
his commission at Taunton and Wells; and every where 
carried consternation along with him. The juries were so 
struck with his menaces, Aat they gave their verdict with 
precipitation : and many innocent persons, it is said, were 
involved with the guilty : and on the whole, besides those 
who were butchered % the military commanders, two hundred 
and fifty-one are computed to have fallen by the hand of justice. 
The whole country was strewed with the heads and limbs 
of traitors ; every village almost beheld the dead carcass of 
a wretched iahabitant ; and all the rigours of justice, una- 
bated by any appearance of clemency, were fully displayed 
to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Of all the executions, during this dismal period, the most 
remarkable were those of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lisle, who 
had been accused of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt was 
an Anabaptist, noted for her beneficence, which she extended 
to persons of all professions and persuasions. One of the 
rebels, knowing her humane disposition, had recourse to her 
in his distress, and was concealed by her. Hearing of the 
proclamation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to 
such as discovered criminals, he betrayed his benefactress, 
and bore evidence against her. He received a pardon as 
a recompense for his treachery ; she was burned alive for 
her charity. 

Lady Insle was VTidow of one of the regicides who had 
enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwell, and 
who, having fled, after the restoration, to Lauzanne in Swis- 
serland, was there assassinated by three Irish ruffians, who 
hoped to make their fortune by this piece of service. His 
widow was now prosecuted for harbouring two rebels the day 
after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies pushed on the 
trial with an unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 
prisoner plead, that these criminals had been put into no 
proclamation ; had been convipted by no verdict ; nor could 
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any man be denominated a traitor, till tbe sentence of some 
legal court was passed upon him : that it appeared not by any 
proof, that sbe was so much as acquainted with the g^lt 
of the persons, or had heard of their joining the rebellion of 
Monmouth ; that though she might be obnoxious on account 
of her family, it was well known that her heart was ever 
loyal, and that no person in England had shed more tears 
for that tragical event, in which her husband had imfortu- 
nately home too great a share : and that the same princi- 
ples, which she herself had ever embraced, she had carefully 
instilled into her son, and had, at that very time, sent him 
to fight against those rebels whom she was now accused of 
harbouring. Though these arguments did not move Jefferies, 
they had influence on the jury. Twice they seemed inclined 
to bring in a fevourable verdict : they were as often sent 
back with menaces and reproaches ; and at last were con- 
strained to give sentence against the prisoner. Notwith- 
standing all applications for pardon, the cruel sentence was 
executed. The king said, that he had ^ven Jefferies a 
promise not to pardon her ; an excuse wmch could serve 
only to aggravate the blame against himself. 

It mi^t have been hoped, that by all these bloody execu- 
tions, a rebellion, so precipitate, so ill supported, and of such 
short duration, would have been sufSciently expiated ; but 
nothing could satiate the spirit of rigour which possessed the 
administration. Even those multitudes, who received pardon, 
were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines, which reduced 
them to beggary ; or, where their former poverty made them 
incapable of paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings 
or severe imprisonments. Nor could the innocent escape 
the hands, no less rapacious than cruel, of the chief-justice. 
•Prideaux, a gentleman of Devonshire, being thrown into 
prison, and dreading the severe and arbitrary spirit which at 
tliat time met with no control, was obliged to buy his liberty 
of Jefferies at the price of fifteen thoustind pounds, though 
he could never .so much as learn the crime of which he was 
accused. 

G-oodenough, the seditious under-sheriff of London, who 
had been engaged in the most bloody and desperate part of 
the Rye-house conspiracy, was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and resolved to save his own life by an accu- 
sation of Oomish, the sheriff, whom ho know to be extremely 
obnoxious to the court. Oolonel Rumsey joined him in the 
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accusatioii ; and the prosecution was so hastened, that the pri- 
soner was tried, condenmed, and executed in the space of a 
week. The peijiuy of the witnesses appeared immediatelj 
after; and the king seemed to regret the execution of 
Cornish. He granted his estate to his family, and condenoned 
the witnesses to perpetual imprisonment. 

The injustice of this sentence against Cornish was not 
wanted to disgust the nation with Ihe court : the continued 
rigour of the other executions had already impressed an uni- 
versal hatred against the ministers of justice, attended with 
compassion for the unhappy sufferers, who, as they had been 
seduced into this crime by mistaken principles, bore their 
punishment with the spirit and zeal of martyrs. The people 
might have been willing on this occasion to distinguish be- 
tween the king and his ministers, but care was taken to 
prove, that the latter had done nothing but what was agree- 
able to their master. Jefferies, on his return, was imme- 
diately, for those eminent services, created a peer ; and was 
soon affer vested with the dignity of chancellor. It is pre- 
tended, however, with some appearance of authority, that the 
king was displeased with these cruelties, and put a stop to 
them by otders, as soon as proper information of them was 
conveyed to him.’’ 

"We must now take a view of the state of affairs in Scot- 
state of land, where the fate of Argyle had been decided 
gto ia before that of Monmouth. Immediately after the 
king’s accession, a Parliament had been summoned 
at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were there conducted by the 
Duke of Queensberry, the commissioner, and the Earl of 
Perth, chancellor. The former had resolved to make an 
entire surrender of the liberties of his country, but was deter- 
mined still to adhere to its religion; the latter entertained' 
no scruple of paying court even by the sacrifice of both. 
But no courtier, even the most prostitute, could go farther 
than the Parliament itself towards a resi^ation of their 
liberties. In a vote which they called an offer of duly, after 
adopting the fabulous history of a hundred and eleven Scot- 
tish monarchs, they acknowledged that all these princes, by 
the primary and fimdamental law of the state, had been 
vested with a solid and ahsohite authority. They dedared 
their abhorrence of all principles and positions derogatory 
to the king’s sacred, supreme, sovereign, absolute power, of 

■> Life of Loid-kBsper Korth, p. 260. King Memoini, p. 114. 
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which none, thej said, whether single persons, or collective 
bodies, can partici;pate, but in dependence on him, and by 
commission from him ; they promised that the whole nation, 
between sixteen and sixty, shall be in readiness for his ma- 
jesty’s service, where and as oft as it shall be his royal 
pleasure to require them ; and they annexed the whole 
excise, both of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to 
the crown. 

AU the other acts of this assembly savoured of the same 
spirit. They declared it treason for any person to refuse the 
test, if tendered by the council. To defend the obligation of 
the covenant, subjected a person to the same penalty. To be 
present at any conventicle, was made punishable with death 
and confiscation of moveables. Even such as refused to give 
testimony either in cases of treason or nonconformity, were 
declared equally punishable as if guilty of those very crimes ; 
an excellent prelude to all the rigours of an inquisition. It 
must be confessed, that nothing could equal the abject ser- 
vility of the Scottish nation during tins period, but we arbi- 
trary severity of the administration. 

It was in vain that Argyle summoned the people, so lost 
to all sense of liberty, so degraded by repeated in- Argyu’s ‘ 
dignities, to rise in vindication of their violated laws 
and privileges. Even those who declared for him wore, for 
the greater part, his own vassals ; men who, if possible, were 
still more sunk in slavery than the rest of the nation. He 
arrived, after a prosperous voyage, in Argyloshire, attended 
by some fugitives fi’om Holland ; among the rest, by Sir 
Patrick Hume, a man of mild dispositions, who had been 
driven to this extremity by a continued train of oppression. 
The privy council was beforehand apprised of Argyle’ s inten- 
tions. The whole militia of the kingdom, to tho number of 
twenty-two thousand men, were already in arms ; and a tliird 
part of them, with tlie regular forces, wore on their inarch to 
oppose him. All tho considerable gentry of his dim wore 
thrown into prison ; and two ships of war wore on tho coast 
to watch his motions. Under all those discouragements, he 
yet made a shift, partly from terror, partly from aiffoction, to' 
collect and arm a body of about two thousand five hundred 
men ; but soon found himself surrounded on all sides with 
insuperable difficulties. His arms and ammunition were 
s^ed; his provisions cut ofi : the Marquis of Athole pressed 
him on one side; Lord Charles Murray on another: the 
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Duke of Gordon Hung upon his rear ; the Earl of Dunbarton 
^ met him in &nt. His followers daily fell off from 
him; but Argyle, resolute to persevere, broke at 
last with the shattered remains of his troops into the dis- 
affected part of the low countries, which he had endeavoured 
to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No one 
showed either courage or inclination to join him; and liis 
small and still decreasing army, after wandering about for a 
little time, was at last defeated and dissipated without an 
and aeei». enemy. Argyle himself was seized and carried to 
Edinburgh ; where, after enduring many indignities 
with a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. He suffered 
on the former unjust sentence which had been passed upon 
him. The rest of his followers either escaped or were 

S imished by transportation : Bumbold and Ayloffe, two 
nglishmen who had attended Argyle on this expedition, 
were executed. 

The king was so elated with this continued tide of pros- 
9ih Not. that he began to undervalue even an Eng- 

A Pariuil lish Parliament, at all times formidable to his frmily ; 

and from his speech to that assembly, which he had 
assembled early in the winter, he seems to have thought 
himself exempted from all rules of prudence, or necessity of 
dissimulation. He plainly told the two Houses, that the 
militia, which had lormerl^ been so much magnified, was 
now found, by experience in the last rebellion, to be alto- 
gether useless ; and he required a new supply, in order to 
maintain those additional forces which he md levied. He 


also took notice, that he had employed a great many Catholic 
ofiScers, and that he had, in their favour, dispensed with the 
law requiring the test to be taken by every one that possessed 
any public office. And to cut short all opposition, he de- 
clared, that, having reaped the benefit of their service during 
such times of danger, he was determined neither to expose 
them afterwards to disgrace, nor himself, in case of another 
rebellion, to the want of their assistance. 

Such violent aversion did this Parliament bear to opposi- 
tion, so great dread had been instilled of the consequences 
attendiug any breach with the king, that it is probame, had 
he used his dispensing power without declaring it, no inqui- 
ries would have been made, and time might have reconciled 
the nation to this dangerous exercise of prerogative. But to 
invade at once their constitution, to threaten their religion. 
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to establish a standing army, and even to require libem, by 
their concurrence, to contribute towards all these measures, 
exceeded the bounds of their patience ; and they began, for 
the first time, to display some small remains of Engli^ spirit 
and generosity. When the king's speech was taken into 
consideration by the Commons, many severe refiections were 
thrown out against the present measures; and the House 
was with seemmg difficulty engaged to promise, in a general 
vote, that they would grant some supply. But instead of 
finishing that business, which could alone render them accept- 
able to the king, they proceeded to examine the dispensing 
power ; and they voted an address to the king against it. 
Before this address was presented, they resumed the con- 
sideration of the supply ; and as one million two hundred 
thousand pounds were demanded by the coui't, and two hun- 
dred thousand proposed by the country party, a middle course 
was chosen ; and seven hmdred thousand, after some dispute, 
were at last voted. The address against the dispensing 
power was expressed in most respectful and submissive 
terms ; yet it was very ill received by the king, and hie 
answer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth 
and vehemence. The Commons were so daunted with this 
reply, that they kept silence a long time ; and when Coke, 
member for Derby, rose up and said, “ I hope we are all 
Englishmen, and not to be frightened with a few hard words,” 
BO httle spirit appeared in that assembly, often so refractory 
and mutinous, i^t they sent him to the Tower for bluntly 
expressing a free and generous sentiment. They adjourned, 
without fixing a day for the consideration of ins majesty’s 
answer ; and on their next meeting they submissively pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the supply, and even went so far 
as to establish funds for paying the sum voted, in nine years 
and a half. The king, therefore, had in cfTeet, almo.^t with- 
out contest or violence, obtained a complete victory over the 
Commons; and that assembly, instead of guarding their 
liberties, now exposed to manifest peril, conlbrred an addi- 
tional revenue on the crown ; and by rendering the king 
in some degree independent, contributed to incrcaso those 
dangers with wliich they had so much reason to bo alannod. 

The next opposition came from the House of X^oors, which 
has not commonly taken the lead on these occasions; and 
even from the bench of bishops, whore the court usually 
expects the greatest complaisaucc and submission. The 
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Upper House had been brought, in the first days of the ses- 
sion, to give general thanks for the king’s speech ; by which 
compliment they were understood, according to the practice 
of that time, to have acquiesced in every part of it ; yet, 
notwithstanding that step, Compton, Bishop of London, in 
his own name and that of his brethren, moved that a day 
should be appointed for taking the speech into consideration : 
he was seconded by Halifiix, Nottingbam, and Mordaunt. 
Jefferies, the chancellor, opposed the motion; and seemed 
incHned to use in that House the same arrogance to which 
on the bench he had so long been accustomed. But he was 
soon taught to know his place ; and he proved, by his be- 
haviour, that insolence, when checked, naturally sinks into 
meanness and cowardice. The Bishop of London’s motion 
prevailed. 

The king might reasonably have presumed, that even if 
the Peers should so far resume courage as to make an appli- 
cation against his dispensing power, ^e same steady answer 
which he had given to the Commons would make them 
relapse into the same timidity ; and he might by that means 
have obtained a considerable supply, without making any 
concessions in return. But so imperious was his temper, so 
lofly the idea which he had entertained of his own authority, 
and so violent the schemes suggested by his own bigotry and 
that of his priests, that, without any delay, without waiting 
for any fartherprovocation, he immediately proceeded to a 
prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year 
and a half by four more prorogations ; but having in vain 
tried, by separate applications, to break the obstinacy of the 
leading members, he at last dissolved that assembly : and as 
it was plainly impossible for him to find among his Pro- 
testant subjects a set of men more devoted to royal authority, 
it was universally concluded that he intended thenceforth to 
govern entirely without Parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with greater 
advantages tl^n James ; nay, possessed greater facuity, if 
that were any advantage, of rendering himself and his pos- 
terity absolute : but all these fortunate circumstances tended 
only, by his own misconduct, to bring more sudden ruin upon 
him. The nation seemed disposed of themselves to resign 
their liberties, had he not, at the same time, made an attempt 
upon their religion ; and he might even have succeeded in 
surmounting at once their liberties and religion, had he con- 
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ducted tis schemes 'with common prudence and discretion. 
Openly to declare to the Parliament, so early in his reign, 
his intention to dispense with the tests, struck an universal 
alarm throughout the nation ; infused terror into the church, 
which had hitherto been the chief support of monarchy ; and 
even disgusted the army, by whose means alone he could now 
purpose to govern. The former horror against popery was 
re'vived by polemical books and sermons : and in every dispute 
the victory seemed to be gained by the Protestant divmes, 
who were heard ■with more favourable ears, and who ma- 
naged the controversy with more learning and eloquence. 
But another incident happened at this time, which tended 
mightily to excite the animosity of the nation against the 
Catholic communion. 

Lewis XIV., having long harassed and molested the Pro- 
testants, at last revoked entirely the edict of Nantz ; which 
had been enacted by Henry IV. for securing them the free 
exercise of their religion, which had been declared irrevo- 
cable ; and which, during the experience of near a century, 
had been attended 'with no sensible inconvenience. All the 
iniquities inseparable from persecution were exercised against 
those unhappy religionists; who became obstinate in pro- 
portion to the oppressions which they suflFered, and either 
covered under a feigned conversion a more violent abhorrence 
of the Catholic communion, or sought among foreign nations 
for that liberty of which they were bereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the most useful and indus- 
trious subjects deserted France, and exported, together with 
immense sums of money, those arts and manufactures which 
had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
every where the most tragical accounts of the tyranny exor- 
cised against them, and revived among the Protcstiints all 
that resentment against the bloody and porsoenting spirit of 
popery, to which so many incidents in all ages had given too 
much foundation. Near fifty thousand refugees passed over 
into England ; and all men wore disposed, from their repre- 
sentations, to entertain the titmost hoiTor agunst tlie projects 
which they apprehended to be formed by the king for the 
abolition of the Protestant religion. When a prince of so 
much hiunanity, and of such signal prudence, as Lewis, could 
be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, witjiout 
any provocation, to embrace such sanguinary and impolitio 
measures, what might not be dreaded, they asked, from James, 
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who was so much inferior in iJiese virtues, and who had 
{dready been irritated by such obstinate and violent oppo- 
sition ? In vain did the king affect to throw the hipest 
blame on the persecutions in France ; in vain did he afford 
the most real protection and assistance to the distressed Hu- 
gonots : all these symptoms of toleration were regarded as 
insidious, opposite to the avowed principles of his sect, and 
belied by the severe administration which he himself had 
exercised against the nonconformists in Scotland. 

The smallest approach towards the introduction of popery 

jjgg must, in the present disposition of the people, have 
afforded reason of jealousy ; much more so wide a 
step as that of dispensing with the tests, the sole security 
which the nation, being msappointed of the exclusion bill, 
found provided against those dreaded innovations. Y et was 
the king resolute to persevere in his purpose ; and having 
failed in bringing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, 
with more success, for establishing his dispensing power, by 
a verdict of the judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new proselyte, 
had accepted a commission of colonel ; and directions were 
given to his coachman to prosecute him for the penalty of 
five hundred pounds, which the law, establishing the tests, 
DispenaEng had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
power. ]^g iloped, both from the authority of the deci- 

sion, and the reason of the thing, to put an end to all 
questions with regard to his dispensing power. 

It could not be expected that the lawyers appointed to 
plead against Hales would exert great force on that occa- 
sion : but the cause was regarded with such anxiety by the 
public, that it has been thoroughly canvassed in several 
elaborate discourses;*’ and could men divest themselves of 
prejudice, there want not suilicient materials on which to 
form a true judgment. The claim and exercise of the dis- 
pensing power is allowed to be very ancient in England ; 
and though it seems at first to have been copied from papal 
usurpations, it may plainly be traced up as high as the 
reign of Henry HI. In the feudal governments, men were 
more anxious to secure their private property than to share 
in the public administration; and provided no innovations 
were attempted on their rights and possessions, the care of 
executing the laws, and ensuring general safety, was without 

« Parbicnlarly Bir EdVoid Horberfs Dofonoe in tho Stato TiiaH and Sir Bobert 
Ailaiis'a Inqpury oonaeiniiiig the Difipetoung Power. 
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jealousy entrusted to the sovereign. Penal statutes were 
commonly intended to arm the prince with more authority 
for that purpose; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence as first magistrate, there seemed 
no danger in allowing him to dispense with their execu- 
tion in such particular cases as might require an exception' 
or indulgence. That practice had so much prevailed, that 
the Parliament itself had more than once acknowledged this 
prerogative of the crown ; particularly dming the reim of 
Henry V., when they enacted the law against aliens,^ and 
also when they passed the statute of provisors.® But though 
the general tenor of the penal statutes was such as gave tiie 
king a superior interest in iheir execution beyond any of 
his subjects, it could not but sometimes happen, in a mixed 
government, that the Parliament would desire to enact laws, 
by which the regal power, in some particulars, even where 
private property was not immediately concerned, might be 
regulated and restrained. In the twenty-third of Henry VI. 
a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man from 
seiving in a county as sheriff above a year ; and a clause 
was inserted, by which the Idng was disabled from gi’anting 
a dispensation. Plain reason might have taught, mat tins 
law, at least, should be exempted from the king’s prero- 
gative : but as the dispensing power still prevailed in other 
cases, it was soon able, aided by the servility of the courts of 
judicature, even to overpower this statute, which the legisla- 
ture had evidently intended to secure against violation. In 
the reign of Henry VII. the case was brought to a tiial 
before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber ; and it was 
decreed that, notwithstanding the strict clause above men- 
tioned, the l^g might dispense with the statute : he could 
first, it was alleged, dispense with the prohibitory clause, 
and then with the statute itself. This opinion of the judges, 
though seemingly absurd, had ever since passed for un- 
doubted law : the practice of continuing the shcrifis had 
prevailed : and most of the property in England had been 
fixed by decisions which juries, returned by such jdieriflfe, 
had given in the courts of judicature. Many other dispensa- 

A Bot. PqjL 1 Hen Y. n. 15, 

B Ibid 1 Hon V. n. 22. It ia romiurkable, howovor, that in the rdgn of Biohard the 
Booond, the Parliament grunted the king only a tumporuiy power of diqneufiuig with 
the statain of pioviiaors. But Poxl* 15 liioU* II. xu 1, A pmui implication that no hod 
not, of huuselC Bach a prmogutivc. So nneorttun wore nuiny or thoBc pointa at that 
time. 
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tIoBS of a like nature may be produced : not only sucb as 
took place by intervals, but such as were uniformly con- 
tinued. Thus the law was dispensed with, which prohibited 
any man &om going a judge of assize into his own coxmty ; 
that which rendered all Welshmen incapable of bearing 
oflSces in Wales ; and that which required every one who 
received a pardon for felony to £nd sureties for his good 
behaviour. In the second of James I. a new consultation 
of all the judges had been held upon a like question : this 
prerogative of the crown was again unanimously affirmed 
and it became an established principle in English jurispru- 
dence, that though the king could not allow of what was 
morally unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited 
by positive statute. Even the jealous House of Commons, 
who extorted the petition of right from Charles I., made no 
scruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their manager, to allow 
of the dispensing power in its full extent and in the famous 

trial of ship-money, Holbome, the popular lawyer, had 
freely, and m the most explicit terms, made the same con- 
cession.** Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle of English law, 
had not only concurred with all other lawyers in favour of 
this prerogative, but seems even to believe it so inherent in 
the crown, that an act of Parliament itself could not abolish 
it :* and ho particularly observes, that no law can impose such 
a disability of enjoying offices as the king may not dispense 
with ; because the king, from the law of nature, has a right 
to the service of all his subjects. This particular reason, as 
well as all the general piincipleB, is applicable to the ques- 
tion of the tests; nor can the dangerous consequence of 
grantmg dispensations in that case be ever allowed to be 
pleaded before a court of judicature. Every prerogative 
of the crown, it may be said, admits of abuse ; should the 
king pardon all criminals, law must be totally dissolved : 
should he declare and contiaue perpetual war against all 
nations, inevitable ruin must ensue: yet these powers are 
entrusted to the sovereim, and we must be content, as our 
ancestors were, to depend upon his prudence and discretion 
in the exercise of them. 

Though this reasoning seems founded on such principles 
as are usually admitted by lawyers, the people had enters 

' Sir Xldwcurd Ooko's Beports, eorontU 

V State Trials, yol. li. flrat edit, p, 205. PurL EEist. toL vili p. 182. 

^ State Trials, vol. y. fltsi: edit p. 171. 

» Bu Edward Ooke's Beports, twelilh Beport» p. 18. 
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tamed sucli violent pTepoBsessions against the use which 
James here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged, 
before he brought on Hales’s cause, to displace four of the 
judges, Jones, Montague, Oharleton, and Nevil; and even 
Sir Edwai'd Herbert, the chief-justice, though a man of 
acknowledged virtue, yet, because he here supported the 
pretensions of the crown, was exposed to great and general 
reproach. Men deemed a dispensing to be in effect the 
same with a repealing power; and they could not conceive 
that less authority was necessary to repeal than to enact any 
statute. If one penal law was dispensed with, any other 
might undergo the same fate ; and oy what principle could 
even the laws which define property be afterwards secured 
from violation ? The test act had ever been conceived the 
great barrier of the established religion under a popish 
successor : as such, it had been insisted on by the Parlia- 
ment ; as such, granted by the king ; as such, during the 
debates with regard to the exclusion, recommended b^ 
the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is 
it now annihilated, and rendered of no validity? These 
questions were every where asked ; and men, straitened by 
precedents, and decisions of great authority, were reduced 
either to qiiestion the antiquity of this prerogative itself, or 
to assert that even the practice of near five centuries could 
not bestow on it suificient authority.'' It was not considered 
that the present difficulty or seeming absurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the govern- 
ment. Ever since the beginning of this century, the Par- 
liament had, with a laud^le zeal, been acquiring powers 
and establishing principles favourable to law and lil)6rty : 
the authority of the crown had been limited in many im- 
portant particulars : and penal statutes were often calculated 
to secure the constitution against the attempts of ixdnisters, 
as well as to peserve a general peace, and repress crimes 
and immoralines. A prerogative, however, derived from, 
very ancient and almost uniform practice, the dispensing 
power, still remained, or was supposed to remain, with tlie 
crown ; sufficient in an instant to overturn tliis whole fabric, 
and to throw down all fences of the constitution. If this 
prerogative, which carries on the face of it such strong 
symptoms of an absolute authority in the prince, had yet, 
in ancient times, subsisted with some degree of liberty in 

^ Sir Bol)ort AtkinSj p. 21. 
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tLe eubjed; ; this fact only proves, that scarcely any human 
government, much less one erected in rude and barbarous 
times, is entirely consistent and uniform in all its parts. 
But to expect that the dispensing power could, in any 
degree, be rendered compatible with those accurate and 
re^ar limitations which had of late been established, 
and which the people were determined to maintain, was a 
vain hope ; and though men knew not upon what principles 
they could deny that prerogative, they saw that, if they 
would preserve their laws and constitution, there was an 
absolute necessity for denying, at least for abolishing it. 
The revolution alone, which soon succeeded, happily put 
an end to all these disputes : by means of it, a more uniform 
edifice was at last erected: the monstrous inconsistence, 
so visible between the ancient G-othic parts of the fabric 
and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected : and to 
their mutual feucity, king and people were finally taught 
to know their proper boundaries.^ 

Whatever topics lawyers might ,find to defend James’s 
dispensing power, the nation thought it dangerous, if not 
filial to liberty; and his resolution of exercising it may 
on that account be esteemed no less alarming, than if the 
power had been founded on the most recent and most 
flagrant usurpation. It was not likely that an authoiily, 
which had been assumed through so many obstacles, would 
in his hands lie long idle and unemployed. Four Catholic 
lords were brought mto the privy council, Powis, Arundel, 
Bellasis, and Dover. Halifax, finding that, notwithstanding 
his past merits, he possessed no real credit or authority, 
became refractory in his opposition ; and his office of privy 
seal was given to Arundel. The king was open, as well as 
zealous, in the desire of making converts ; and men plainly 
saw, t^t the only way to acquire his affiection and con-< 

1 It IB nniarkabla that tlie GDayentinn, scunmoned by the Prince of Orange, did not, 
even when they had the maitdng of tboir own toims ux the declaration of righta, venture 
to condemn the dldpenaing power in general, which hod been nmfonnly exeroiBod by tiie 
Ibixner kings of Englcmd. They only condemned it bo fkr ai had hem aermned and 
exerciaed of late, withont being able to toll wherein the difEerenoe lay. But in the hUl of 
riqhtBt which passed about a twelvemonth nffcor, the Parliament took care to Beoore them- 
Bolyes more effectually agnanfit a branch of piorogativu incampatible with oil legal libeity 
and limitationB , and they excluded, m poBitivo terms, all dispeuKing power in 9ie cruwn. 
Yet even then the Houae of Loxda rojoctod tliat elauBo of the bill, which oondomnod ttie 
exeiOLBo of Una ]Mwer m former kuigs, and obliged the Oommona to rost content with 
abolishing it for the falnro. There ncoda no otiior proof of the inegular nature of the old 
Bnglieh government, than the oxurienco of snrh n piorogaiivo, sdwayB cxcrmBod and never 
ouostioneil, till the acquisition of real Uborfy diaooyorod, at the danger of it. Sec the 
Jonnuds. 
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fidence was by a sacrifice of tbeir religion. Sunderland, 
some time after, scrupled not to gain favour at this price. 
Biochester, the treasurer, though the king’s brother-m-law, 
yet, because he refused to give this instance of complais- 
ance, was turned out of his office. The treasury was put 
in commission, and Bellasis was placed at the head of it. 
All the courtiers were dis^sted, even such as had little 
regard to religion. The dishonour, as well as distrust, 
attending renegades, made most men resolve, at all hazards, 
to adhere to their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James’s zeal for proselytism was more suo- 
cessful. The Earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort, state of 
were brought over to the court religion, and the Scotland, 
two latter noblemen made use of a very courtly reason for 
their conversion: they pretended, that the papers found 
in the late king’s cabinet had opened their eyes, and liad 
convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic reli- 
gion. Queensberry, who showed not the same compliance, 
fell into total disgrace, notwithstanding his former services, 
and the important sacrifices which he had made to the mea- 
sures of the court. These merits could not even ensure him of 
safety against the vengeance to which he stood exposed. His 
rival, Perth, who had been ready to sink under his superior 
interest, now acquired the ascendant ; and all the compaints 
exhibited against him were totally obliterated. His faith, 
according to a saying of Halifax, had made him whole. 

But it was in Ire&nd, chiefly, that the mask was wholly 
taken off, and that the king thought himself at stitoof 
liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal 
and his violence. The Duke of Ormond was recalled ; and 
though the primate and Lord Granard, two Protestants, 
still possessed the authority of justices, tlie whole powci* 
was lod^d in the hands of Talbot, the general, soon after 
created Earl of Tyrconnel ; a man who, from the blindness 
of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was tinnsportod 
witli the most immeasurable ardour for the Catholic cause. 
After tlie suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders were 
given by Tyrconnel to disarm all the Protestants, on pre- 
tence of securing the public peace, and keeping their arms 
in a few magazines, for the use of the militia. Kert, the 
army was now-modelled; and a groat number of officers 
were dismissed, because it was pretended that they or their 
fathers had served under Cromwell and the republic. The 
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injtistice was not confined to them. ITear three hundred 
ofiicers more were afterwards broken, though many of them 
had purchased, their commissions : about four or five thou- 
sand private soldiers, because they were Protestants, were 
dismissed ; and being stripped even of their regimentals, 
were turned out to starve in the streets. While these vio- 
lences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named 
lord lieutenant, came over; but he soon found that, as he 
had refused to give the king the desired pledge of fidelity 
by changing his religion, he possessed no ci'edit or authority. 
He was even a kind of prisoner in the hands of Tyrconnel ; 
and as he gave all opposition in his power to the precipitate 
measures of the Catholics, he was soon after recalled, and 
Tyrconnel substituted in his place. The unhappy Pro- 
testants now saw all the civil authority, as well as the 
military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate 
enemies, inflamed with hereditary hatred, and stimulated by 
every motive which the passion either for power, property, 
or religion, could inspire. Even the barbarous banditti 
were let loose to prey on them in their present defenceless 
condition. A renewal of the ancient massacres was appre- 
hended ; and great multitudes, struck with the best grounded 
terror, deserted the kingdom, and infased into the English 
nation a dread of those violences, to which, after some time, 
they might justly, from the prevalence of tlie Catholics, 
think themsmves exposed. 

All judicious persons of the Catholic communion were 
disgusted with these violent measures, and could easily fore- 
see the consequences. But James was entirely governed by 
the rash counsels of the queen and of his confessor. Father 
Peters, a Jesuit, whom he soon after created a privy coun- 
sellor. He thought, too, that, as ho was now in the decline 
of hfe, it was necessary for him, by hast^ steps, to carry his 
designs into execution, lest the succession of the Princess 
of Orange should overturn all his projects. In vain did 
Ajrundel, Powis, and Bellasis remonstrate, and suggest more 
moderate and cautious measures. These men had seen and 
felt, during the prosecution of the popish plot, the extreme 
antipathy which the nation bore to their religion; and 
though some subsequent incidents had seemingly allayed 
that spirit, they knew that the settled habits of the people 
were stiU the same, and that the smallest incident was sum- 
ijdent to renew the former animosiiy. A very moderate 
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indulgence, tiberefore, to the Catholic religion, would have 
satisfied them ; and all attempts to acquire power, much 
more to produce a change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and destructive.” 

On the first broaching of the popish plot, the clergy of 
the church of England had concurred in me prose- Biench be- 
cution of it with the same violence and credulity as 
the rest of the nation : hut dreading afterwards the dmieh. 
prevalence of republican and presbyterian principles, they 
had been engaged to support the measures of the court ; and 
to their assistance, chiefly, James had owed his succession to 
the crown. Finding that all these services were forgotten,’ 
and that the CathoUc religion was the king’s sole favourite, 
the church had commenced an opposition to court measures ; 
and popery was now acknowledged the more immediate 
danger. In order to prevent inflammatory sermons on this 
popular subject, James revived some directions to preachers, 
wMch had been promulgated by the late king in the be- 
ginning of his reign, when no design against the national 
religion was yet formed, or at least apprehended. But in 
the present delicate and interesting situation of the church, 
there was little reason to expect, that orders founded on no 
legal authority would be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who 
saw no security to themselves but in preserving the confid- 
ence and regard of the people. Instead of avoiding con- 
troversy, according to the king’s injunctions, the preachers 
every where declaimed against popery ; and among the 
rest. Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and affected to throw great contempt on 
those who had been induced to change their religion by 
such pitiful arguments as the Bomish missionaries could 
suggest. This topic, being supposed to reflect on the king, 
gave great offence at court ; and positive orders were issued 
to tho Bishop of London, his diocesan, immediately tO' 
suspend Sharpe, till his majesty’s pleasure should be fartliei' 
known. The prelate rephed, that ho could not possibly 
obey these commands, and that he was not empowered, in 
such a summary manner, to inflict any pmiishment, even 
upon the greatest delinquent. But nciflier this obvious 
reason, nor the most dutiful submissions, both of tho pre- 
late and of Sharpe himself, could appease the court. The 
king was detemuned to proceed wim violence in the prose- 
“ D'Avaux, lOUi Jfomxj, 1C87. 
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cation of this affair. The bishop himself he resolved to 
punish for disobedience to his commands ; and the expedient 
which be employed for that purpose was of a nature at once 
the most illegal and most alarming. 

Among all the engines of authority formerly employed by 
the crown, none bad been more dangerous, or even destruo- 
tive to liberty, than the court of high commission, which, 
together with the star-chamber, bad oeen abolished in the 
reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament ; in which a clause 
was also inserted, prohibiting the erection, in all future times, 
Grait of of that court, or any of a like nature. But this law 
was deemed by James no obstacle ; and an ecclesias- 
miisioD. tical commission was anew issued, by which seven " 
commissioners were vested with full and unlnnited authority 
over the church of England. On them were bestowed the 
same inquisitorial powers possessed by the former court of 
high commission : mey mi^t proceed upon bare suspicion ; 
and the better to set Ihe law at defiance, it was expressly in- 
serted in their patent itself, that they were to exercise their 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding any law or statute to the con- 
trary. The king’s design to subdue the church was now 
sufficiently known : and had he been able to establish the 
authority of this new-erected court, his success was infallible. 
A more sensible blow could not be given, both to national 
liberty and religion : and happily the contest could not be' 
tried in a cause more iniqmtous and unpopular than that 
against Sharpe and the Bishop of London. 

The prelate was cited before the commissioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the privilege 
of all (Kristian bishops to be tried by the metropolitan and 
his suffiragans, he pleaded, in his own defence, that as he 
was obliged, if he had suspended Sharpe, to act in the capar 
city of a judge, he could not, consistent either with law or 
eq^uity, pronounce sentence without a previous citation and 
trial : that he had by petition represented this difficulty to 
his majesty ; and not receiving any answer, he had reason 
to thinx that his petition liad given entire satisfaction : that 
in order to show farther his deference, he had advised 
Sharpe to abstain from preaching till he had justified his 
conduct to the king ; an advice which, coming from a supe- 

* The peiBOiu named were the ArohbiBhen of Oanterbiuy, Sanoroft ; the Bishop of 
Bnrham* Crow ; of Bochester, Sprat ; the £arl of Bochester, Snnderlaaoid, OhanoeUor 
Jeflhrien and Lord Ohief Justice Herbsrt The airohbuhop xeAised to acti and the Bishop 
nf Chester was sabstitated in his ploce. 
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Tior, was eq^uivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 
with the proper obedience : that he had thns, in his appre- 
hension, conformed himself to his majesty’s pleasure ; but if 
he should still be found wanting to his duty in any par- 
ticular, he was now willing to crave pardon, and to make 
reparation. All this submission, both in Sharpe and sentence 
the prelate, had no effect : it was determined to have 
an example : orders were accordingly sent to the london. 
commissioners to proceed ; and by a majority of votes 
the bishop, as well as the doctor, was suspended. 

Almost the whole of this short reign consists of attempts, 
always imprudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against 
whatever was most loved and revered by the nation : even 
such schemes of the king’s, as might be laudable in them- 
selves, were so disgraced by his intentions, that they serve 
only to aggravate the charge against him. James was be- 
come a great patron of toleration, and an enemy to all those 
persecuting laws which, from the influence of the church, 
,had been enacted both against the dissenters and Catholics. 
Not content with granting dispensations to particular per- 
sons, he assumed a power of issuing a declaration of general 
indulgence, and of suspending at once all the penal pcnai lam 
statutes, by which a conformity was required to the 
established religion. This was a strain of authority, it must 
be confessed, quite inconsistent with law and a limited con- 
rtitution ; yet was it supported by many strong precedents 
in the history of England. Even after the principles of 
liberty were become more prevalent, and began to be well 
understood, the late king had, oftener than once, and without 
giving much umbrage, exerted this dangerous power: he 
had, in 1 G 62 , suspended the execution of a law T^ich regu- 
lated carriages : during the two Dutch wars, he had twice 
suspended the act of navigation : and the Commons, 
in 1666 , being resolve(^ contrary to the king’s judg- 
■ ment, to enact that iniquitous law against the importation 
of Irish cattle, found it necessary, in order to obviate the 
exercise of this prerogative, which they desired not at that 
time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call that importation a 
' nuisance. 

Though Ihe former authority of the sovereign was great 
in civil a&irs, it was still greater in ecclesiastical ; and the 
whole despotic power of the popes was often believed, in 
virtue of the supremacy, to have devolved to the crown. 
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The last Parliament of Charles I., by abolishing the power 
of the Tring and convocation to frame canons without con- 
sent of Parliament, had somewhat diminished the supposed 
extent of the supremacy ; but still very considerable remains 
of it, at least very important claims, were preserved, and 
were occasionally made use of by the sovereign. In 1662, 
Charles, pleading both the rights of his supremacy and his 
suspending power, had granted a general indulgence or 
toleration ; and in 1672 he renewed &e same edict : though 
the remonstrances of his Parliament obliged him on both 
occasions to retract ; and in the last instance the triumph of 
law over prerogative was deemed very great and memorable. 
In general we may remark, that where the exercise of the 
suspending power was a^eeable and useful, the power itself 
was little questioned : where the exercise was thought liable 
to exceptions, men not only opposed it, but proceeded to deny 
altogether the legality of the prerogative on which it was 
founded. 

James, more imprudent and arbitrary than his predecessor, 
issued his proclamation, suspending all the penal laws in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and granting a general liberty of con- 
science to all his Bubjecte. He was not deterred by the 
reflection, both that this scheme of indulgence was already 
blasted by two fruitless attempts, and that in such a govern- 
ment as that of England it was not sufficient that a preroga- 
tive be approved of by some lawyers and antiquaries : if it 
was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet 
was still exerted, the victory over national liberty was no less 
signal than if obtained by the most flagrant injustice and 
usurpation. These two considerations, indeed, would rather 
serve to recommend this project to James; who deemed 
himself superior in vigour and activity to his brother, and 
who probably thought that his people enjoyed no liberties 
but by his royal concession and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edict of tolera- 
tion, the king, finding himself opposed by the church, began 
to pay court to the dissenters; and he ima^ned that, by 
, playing one party against another, he should easily obtain 
the victory over both ; a refined policy which it much ex- 
ceeded his capacity to conduct. His intentions were so 
obvious, that it was impossible for him ever to g^ the sin- 
cere confidence and regard of the nonconformists. They 
.knew that the genius of their religion was diametrically 
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opposite to that of the Catholics, the sole object of the 
affection. They were sensible, that both the violence of ' 
temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to 
the principles of toleration. They had seen that on his 
accession, as well as during his brother’s reign, he had 
courted the church at their expense ; and it was not till his 
dangerous schemes were rejected by ihe prelates, that he had 
recourse to the nonconformists. All his favours, therefore, 
must, to every man of judgment among the sectaries, have 
appeared insidious : yet such was the pleasure reaped from 
present ease, such the animosity of the dissenters against the 
church, who had so long subjected them to the rigours of 

S ersecution, that they every where expressed the most entire 
uty to the king, and compliance with his measures ; and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the present depres- 
sion of their adversaries. 

But had the dissenters been ever so much inclined to ^ut 
tbeir eyes with regard to the king’s intentions, the manner 
of conducting bis scheme in Scotland was sufficient to dis- 
cover the secret. The king first applied to the Scottish 
Parliament, and desired an indulgence for the Catholics 
alone, without comprehending the presbyterians : but that 
assembly, though more disposed than even the Parliament of 
England to sacrifice tbeir civil liberties, resolved likewise 
to adhere pertinaciously to tbeir religion ; and they rejected, 
for the first time, the king’s application. James therefore 
found himself obliged to exert his prerogative ; and he now 
thought it prudent to interest a party among his subjects, 
besides the Catholics, in stipporting this act of authority. To 
the surprise of the harassed and persecuted presbyterians, 
they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, 
and found that iuU permission was granted to attend conven- 
ticles ; an offence, which, even during this reign, had been 
declared no less than a capital enormity. The king’s decla- 
ration, however, of indulgence contained clauses sufficient to 
depress their joy. As if popery were aheady predominant, 
he declared, “that he never would use force or immdhle 
necessity against any man on account of his persuasion of the 
Protestant religion : ” a promise surely of toleration ^ven 
to the Protestants with great precaution, and admitting a 
considerable latitude for persecution and violence. It is like- 
wise remarkable, that the king declared in express terms, 
“ that he had thought fit, by his sovereign authonty, prerogar 
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tive royal, and absolute po\^er, which all his subjects were to 
obey vnthout reserve, to grant this royal toleration.” The 
dangerous designs of other princes are to be collected by a 
comparison of meir several actions, or by a discovery of their 
more secret counsels : hut so blinded was James with zeal, so 
transported by his imperious temper, that even his proclama' 
tions and public edicts contain expressions which, without 
£irther inq^uiry, may suffice to his condemnation. 

The English well knew, that the king, by the constitution 
of their government, thought himself entitled, as indeed he 
was, to as ample authority in his southern as in his northern 
kingdom ; and therefore, mough the declaration of indulgence 
published for England was more cautiously expressed, they 
could not but he marmed by the arbitrary treatment to which 
their neighbours were exposed. It is even remarkable, that 
the English declaration contained dauscs of a strange import. 
The king there promised, that he would maintain his loving 
subjects in all their properties and possessions, as well of 
churdh and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, that 
if the full establishment of popery were not at hand, this 
promise was quite superfluous ; and they concluded, that the 
king was so replete with joy on the prospect of that glorious 
event, that he could not, even for a moment, refrain from 
exmessing it. 

Sut what afforded the most alarming prospect, was the 
state of continuance and even increase of the violent and 
iieionii. precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel 
was now vested with full authority ; and carried over with 
him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a 
jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, 
but who compensated for all his enormities by a headlong 
zeal for the Catholic religion. He was even heard to say 
from the bench, that the Protestants were all rogues, and 
that there was not one among forty thousand that was not 
a teaitor, a rebel, and a villain. The whole strain of the ad- 
ministration was suitable to such sentiments. The Catholics 
were put in possession of the council table, of the courts of 
judicature, and of the bench of justices. In order to make 
them masters of the Parliament, the same violence was exer- 
cised that had been practised in England. The charters of 
Dublin and of all the corporations were annulled ; and new 
charters were granted, subjecting the corporations to the 
will of the sovereign. The Protestant freemen were ex- 
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pelled, GathoKcs introduced; and the latter sect, as they 
always were the majority in number, were now invested 
with the whole power of the kingdom. The act of settlement 
was the only obstacle to their enjoying the whole property; 
and Tyrconnel had formed a scheme for calling a Parlia* 
ment, in order to reverse that act, and empower the king to 
bestow all the lands of Ireland on his Catholic subjects. But 
in this scheme he met with opposition from the moderate 
Catholics in the king’s council. Lord Bellasis went even so 
far as to affirm with an oath, “ that that fellow in Ireland 
was fool and madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The 
decay of trade, from the ^sertion of the Protestants, was 
represented ; the sinking of the revenue ; the alarm commu- 
nicated to England : and by these considerations the king’s 
resolutions were for some time suspended; though it was 
easy to foresee, from the usual tenor of his conduct, which 
side would at last preponderate. 

But the king was not content with discovering in his own 
kingdom the imprudence of his conduct : he was resolved 
that all Europe snould be witness of it. He publicly Embnmr 
sent the Earl of Oastlemaine ambassador estraor- ^ 
dinary to Borne, in order to express his obeisance to the 
pope, and to make advances for reconciling his kingdoms, 
in form, to the Catholic communion. Hever man, who came 
on so important an errand, met with so many neglects, and 
even affronts, as Castlemaine. The Pontiff, instead of being 

S leased with this forward step, concluded that a scheme, con- 
ueted with so much indiscretion, could never possibly be 
successful : and as he was engaged in a violent quan'el with 
the French monarch, a quaiTel wliich interested him more 
nearly than the conversion of England, he bore little regard 
to James, whom he bcKeved too closely connected with his 
capital enemy. 

The only proof of complaisance wliich James received 
from the pontiff, was his sending a nuncio to EugUnd, in 
return for the embassy. By act of Parliament any commu- 
nication with the pope was made treason ; yet so little regard 
did ^e king pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a 
public and solemn reception at Windsor. The Duke of So- 
merset, one of the bedchamber, because he refused to assist 
at this ceremony, was dismissed from his employment: The 
nuncio resided openly in London during the rest of this reign. 
Four Catholic bishops were publicly consecrated in the king’s 
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cliapel, and sent ont, tinder the title of vicars apostolical, to 
exercise the episcopal function in their re^ective dioceses. 
Their pastoral letters, directed to the lay Cfatholics of Eng- 
land, were printed and dispersed by the express allowance 
and permission of the king. The regular clergy of that 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their order ; 
and some of them were so indiscreet as to boast, that in a 
little time they hoped to walk in procession through the 
c apit al. 

While the king shocked in the most open manner all the 
principles and prejudices of his Protestant subjects, he could 
not sometimes but be sensible, that he stood in need of their 
assistance for the execution of his designs. He had himself, 
by virtue of his prerogative, suspended the ponal laws, and 
dispensed with the test ; but ho would gladly have obtained 
the sanction of Parliament to these acts of power ; and he 
knew that, without this authority, his edicts alone would 
never afford a durable security to the Catholics. He had 
employed, therefore, with the members of Parliament many 

S rivate conferences, which were then called closetmjsi and 
e used every expedient of reasons, menaces, and promises, 
to break their obstinacy in this particular. Finding all his 
efforts fruitless, ho had dissolved the Parliament, and was 
determined to call a new one, ii'om which he expected more 
complaisance and submission. By the practice of annulling 
the charter's, the king was become master of all the corpora- 
tions, and could at pleasure change every where the whole 
magistracy. The diuroh party, therefore, by whom the 
crown had been hitherto so remarkably supported, and to 
whom the king visibly owed his safety from all the efforts 
of bis enemies, was deprived of authority; and the dissenters, 
those very enemies, were, first in London, and afterwards 
in every other corporation, substituted in their place. Not 
content with this violent and dangerous innovation, the king 
appointed certain regulators to examine the qualifications of 
electors ; and directions were given them to exclude all such 
as adhered to the test and penal statutes.** Queries to this 
purpose were openly proposed in all places, in order to try 
the sentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of 
the proceedings of the future Parliament. Tho power of the 

• The elochionB m Bome plooos, portioiilarly in York^ wore tinnafoirod firom the people 
to fUe znan;i 0 tTatos, who, by the now ehnrtor, wero nJl nniuod by iho crown* Sir Jolm 
iBorefciby*B Memoira, p. 272 ^ TJub was in rooIUy noilung diiiozont from the long's naming 
the mumbexB. The samo not of nuthoniy had been employed in all tho boroughs of 

ScoUaud. 
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crown was at this time so great, and the revenue, managed 
by James’s frugality, so considerable and independent, that, 
if he had embraced any national party, he had been ensured 
of success, and might have earned his authority to what 
length he pleased. But the Catholics, to whom he had en- 
tirmy devoted himself, were scarcely the hundredth part of 
the people. Even, the Protestant nonconformists, whom he 
so much courted, were little more than the twentieth; and what 
was worse, reposed no confidence in the unnatural alliance 
contracted with the Catholics, and in the prindples of tole- 
ration, which, contrary to their usual practice in all ages, 
seemed at present to be adopted by that sect. The king, 
therefore, finding little hopes of success, delayed the summon- 
ing of a Parliament, and proceeded still in the exercise of 
his illegal and arbitrary authority. 

The whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
Catholics. In Scotland, aU the ministers whom the king 
chiefly trusted were converts to that religion. Every great 
office in England, civil and military, was gradually trans- 
ferred from me Protestants. Bochester and Clarendon, the 
king’s brothers-in-law, though they had ever been fe-ithful to 
his interests, could not, by all their services, atone for their 
adherence to the national religion, and had been dismissed 
from their employments. The violent Jefieiies himself, 
though he had sacrificed justice and humanity to the court, 
yet, because he refused also to give up his religion, was 
declining in fiivour and interest. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and universities to tho 
intrusion of the Catholics. It was not long before the king 
made this rash effort ; and by constraining the jn-elacy and 
established church to seek protection in the principles of 
liberty, he at last left liimself entirely without friends and 
adherents. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by tho 
king’s mandate to tho university of Cambridge for the degree 
of master of arts ; and as it was usual for the university to 
confor that degree on persons eminent for loaining, without 
regard to their religion, and as they had even admitted lately 
the secretary to the ambassador of Morocco, the king on that 
account thought himself the better entitled to compliance. 
But the university considered, that there was a great dif- 
ference between a compliment bestowed on foreigners, and 
degrees which gave a title to vote in aU the elections and 
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statutes of the univerBity, aud which, if conferred on the 
Catholics, would infallibly in time render that sect entirely 
superior. They therefore refused to obey the king’s mandate, 
and were cited to appear before the court of ecclesiastical 
commission. The vice-chancellor was suspended by that 
court ; but as the university chose a man of spirit to succeed 
bim, the king thought proper for the present to drop his 
pretensions. 

The attempt upon the university of Oxford was prosecuted 
Attempt with more inflexible obstinacy, and was attended 
daim with more important consequences. This university 

lege- had lately, in their famous decree, made a solemn 

profession of passive obedience; and the court probablj 
expected that they would show their sincerity, when their 
turn came to practise that doctrine ; which, though, if car- 
ried to the ukaost extent, it be contrary both to reason and 
to nature, is apt to meet with the more effectual opposition 
from the latter principle. The president of Magdalen 
College, one of the rimest foundations in Europe, dying 
about this time, a mandate was sent in favour of Farmer, a 
new convert, but one wbo, besides his being a Catholic, 
had not, in other respects, the qualificationB required by the 
statutes for enjoying that office. The fellows of the college 
made submissive applications to the king for recalling his 
mandate ; but before they received an answer, the day came, 
on which, by their statutes, they were obliged to proceed tp 
an election. They diose Br. Hough, a man of virtue, as 
well as of the flrmness and vigour req^uisite for maintaining 
his own rights and those of the university. In order to 
punish the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an 
mferior ecclesiastical commission was sent down, and the new 
president and tibio fellows were cited before it. So little 
regard had been paid to any consideration besides religion, 
that Farmer, on inquiry, was found guilty of the lowest and 
most scandalous vices, insomuch that even the ecclesiastical 
commissioners were ashamed to insist on his election. A 
new mandate, therefore, was issued in favour of Parker, 
lately created Bishop of Oxford, a man of a prostitute 
character, but who, like Farmer, atoned for all ms vices 
by his avowed willingness to embrace the Catholic religion. 
The college represented, that all presidents had ever been 
appointed by mection, and there were few instances of the 
king’s interposing by his recommendation in favour of any 
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candidate ; that having already made a regular election of a 
president, they could not deprive him of his office, and, during 
his lifetime, substitute any other in his place ; that even if 
there were a vacancy, Parker, by the statutes of their foim- 
der, could not be chosen ; that they had all of them bound 
themselves by oath to observe these statutes, and never on any 
account to accept of a dispensation ; and that the college had 
at all times so much distinguished itself by its loyalty, that 
nothing but the most invincible necessity could now oblige 
them to oppose his majesty’s inclinations. All these reasons 
availed them nothing. The president and all the fellows, 
except two who complied, were expelled the college ; and 
Parker was put in possession of the office. This act of vio- 
lence, of all mose 'v^ch were committed during the reign of 
James, is perhaps the most illegal and arbitrary. When the 
dispensing power was the most strenuously insisted on by 
court lawyers, it had still been allowed, that the statutes 
which regard private property could not legally be infringed 
by that prerogative. Yet in this instance it appeared, that 
even these were not now secure from invasion. The privi- 
leges of a college are attacked : men are illegally dispossessed 
of their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 
and to their religion : the fountains of the church are attempt- 
ed to be poisoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, 
ere all ecclesiastical, as well as civil preferments, would be 
bestowed on such as, negligent of honour, virtue, and sincerity, 
basely sacrificed their faith to the reigning superstition. 
Such were the general sentiments ; and as the universities 
have an intimace connexion with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and mightily interest all those who have there re- 
ceived their emication, this arbitrary proceeding begat on 
universal discontent against the king’s administration. 

The next measure of the court was an insult still moro 
open on the ecclesiastics, and rendered the breach between 
the king and that powerful body fatal as well as incurable. 
It is strange that James, when he felt, from the sentiments 
of his own neart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had 
over him, should yet be so infatuated as never once to suspect 
that it might possibly have a proportionate authority over his 
Bulfiects. Oould he have profited by repeated experience, he 
had seen instances enow of their strong aversion to that com- 
munion, which, from a violent imperious temper, he was 
determined, by every possible expedient, to introduce into his 
kingdoms. 
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The king published a second declaration of indulgence, 
almost in the same terms 'with the former ; and he 
subjoined an order, that, immediately after di'vine 
service, it should be read by the clergy in all the churches. 
As they were known universally to msapprove of the use 
made of the suspending power, this clause, they thought, 
could be meant only as an insult upon them ; and they 
were sensible that, by their compliance, they should 
expose themselves both to public contempt, on account of 
their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indi- 
rectly patronising so obnoxious a prerorative.** They were 
determined therefore, almost universally, to preserve the 
regard of the people ; their only protection while the laws 
were become of so little validity, and while the court ■was so 
deeply engaged in opposite interests. In order to encourage 
them in this resolution, six prelates, namely, Lloyde, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Ken, of Bath and "Wells, Turner, of Ely, 
Lake, of Chichester, White, of Peterborough, and Trelaw- 
ney, of Bristol, met privately with the primate, and concerted 
the form of a petition to the king. They ■there represent 
in few words, that though possessed of the highest sense of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given 
such eminent testimonies ; and though desirous of affording 
ease, in a legal way, to all Protestant dissenters ; yet, because 
■the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative 
formerly declared illegal by Parliament, they could not in 
prudence, honour, or conscience, so far make memselves par* 
ties, as the distribution of it all over 'tlie kingdom would be 
interpreted to amount to. They therefore besought the king, 
that he would not insist upon their reading that dedaration.*^ 

p yHissa Gheiles disBolyed hiu last Failiament^ Ilo set fixrtih a det^liuation giving his 
reasons for tibat mcasuro, and tlus docloration the olotgv had been ordmod to loed & tho 
ponplo aftor divine sorvico. These ardors were agioonble to theit poilj prcgndices^ and 
thuy willingly enbmitted to thorn : tho oontioiy was now tho case. 

4 Tho words of the petition were : That the groat averseness found in thomsi'lvos to their 
distiibuling and publishing in all thcor dhuidios ynur madcsty’s late doclarolLon for liberty 
of coubcionoo, pioceeds neither bom any wont of duty ana ohodionoo to your uifyesty, four 
holy mother, tho ohurch of England, being botli in hur prinoipbB and her constant ptMtioe 
unquoslionubly loyal, and having to hor groat honour boon moro tlion once publicly acknow- 
ledged to bo so by your giaoTous moiesty,) nor yot from any want of tendomeaa to dis- 
sontoiB, m relation to whom wo are willing to come to such a tomper as shall bo tliought 
fit, whou tho niAtbor shall be oonsidorod and settled m Porlnunont and oonvooation ; but* 
among many other oousideialions, fiiom this ospooially, booauso that docloration is foundod 
upon such a diroensing power os hath boon often declared illegal in Parlnimontk and 
particularly in the years 1002 and 1672, and in tho beginning m your majesty’s reign, 
and IS a mutter of so great moment and consequouco to tho whole nation, both m cliuroh 
and state, that your pohtumoia cannot m pmduure, honour, or oousdonce, so far make 
themselves parties to it, as a distnlmtiou of it all over ilio natiOD, and the sdemn pubhea- 
ticm of it onoo and agaui, ovon in God's Iiouhc, and m the time of divine servioo, must 
amount to in common and lofusouable oonstmction* 
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The king was incapable, not only of yielding to the greatest 
opposition, but of allowing the slightest and most respectfal 
contradiction to pass nncensnred. He immediately embraced 
a resolution (and his resolutions, when once embraced, were 
inflexible) of punishing the bishops, for a petition so popular 
in its matter, and so prudent and cautious in the expression. 
As the petition was delivered him in private, he summoned 
them before the council, and questioned them whether they 
would acknowledge it. The bishops saw his intention, and 
seemed long desirous to decline answering ; but being pushed 
by the chancellor, they at last avowed the petition. On 
their refusal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn 
for their commitment to the Tower ; and the cinwn lawyers 
received directions to prosecute them for the seditious libel 
which, it was pretended, they had composed and uttered. 

The people were already aware of the danger to which the 
prelates were exposed ; and were raised to the high- ImprUou* 
est pitch of anxiety and attention, with regard to the 
issue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld 
these fathers of the church brought irom court under the 
custody of a guard, when they saw tliem embarked in vessels 
on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
affection for liboriy, all their sseal for religion, blazed up at 
once ; and they flew to behold this affecting spectacle. The 
whole shore was covered with crowds of prostrate spectators, 
who at once implored the blessing of those holy pastors, and 
addressed their petitions tovrardB heaven for protection during 
this extreme danger to which their country and their religion 
stood exposed. Even the soldiers, seized with the contagion 
of the same spirit, flung themselves on their knees before the 
distressed prelates, and craved the benediction of those cri- 
minals whom they were appointed to guard. Some persons 
ran into the water, that they might participate more nearly 
in those blessings which the prelates wore distributing on all 
around them. Ihe bisliops tbemselvos, during this triumph- 
ant suffering, augmented the general favour by the most 
lowly submissive deportment ; and tlioy still exhorted the 
people to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their 
loyalty ; expressions more animating than tlie most inflam- 
matory speeches : and no sooner had they entered the pre- 
cincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order to 
return thanks for those afSdetions which Heaven, in defence 
of its holy cause, had thought them wortlxy to endure. 

Their passage, when conducted to their trial, was, if possible, 
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attended by greater crowds of anxious spectators. All men 
saw the dangerous crisis to which affairs were re- 
' ’ duced, and were sensible that the king could not have 
put the issue on a cause more unfavourable for himself than 
that in which he had so imprudently en^ged. Twenty-nine 
temporal peers (for the other prelates Kept aloof) attended 
the prisoners to Westminster-hall; and such crowds of gentry 
followed the procession, that scarcely was any room left for 
the populace to enter. The lawyers for the bishops were Sir 
Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and 
Somers. No cause, even during the prosecution of the popish 
plot, was ever heard with so much zeal and attention. The 
popular ton-ent, which, of itself, ran fierce and strong, was 
now further irritated by the opposition of government. 

The counsel for the bishops pleaded, that the law allowed • 
subjects, if they tliought themselves aggrieved in any par- 
ticular, to apply by petition to the king, provided they kept 
within certain bounds, which the same law prescribed to them, 
and which, in the present petition, the prelates had strictly 
observed : that an active obedience, in cases which were con- 
trary to conscience, was never pretended to be due to govern- 
ment ; and law was allowed to be the great measure of the 
compliance and submission of subjects : that when any person 
found commands to be imposed upon him which he could not 
obey, it was more respectful in him to offer his reasons for 
refusal than to remain in a sullen and refractory silence : that 
it was no breach of duty in subjects, even though not called 
upon, to discover their sense of public measures, in which 
every one had so intimate a concern : that the bishops in the 
present case were called upon, and must either express their 
approbation by compliance, or their disapprobation by peti- 
tion : that it could bo no sedition to deny the prerogative of 
suspending the laws ; because there really was no such pre- 
rogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited govern- 
ment : that even if this prerogative were real, it had yet been 
frequently controverted before the whole nation, both in 
Westminster-hall, and in botli Houses of Parliament; and 
no one had ever dreamed of punishing the denial of it as 
criminal : that the prelates, instead of making an appeal to tlie 
people, had applied in private to his majesty, and had even 
delivered their petition so secretly, that, except by the con- 
fession extorted from them before the council, it was found 
impossible to prove tliem the authors : and that, though the 
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petitioiL was afterwards printed and dispersed, it was not so 
much as attempted to be proved that they had i^e least knoW' 
ledge of the publication. 

These arguments were convincing in themselves, and were 
heard with a favourable disposition oy the audience. Even 
some of the judges, thou^ their seats were held during 
pleasure, declared themselves in favour of the prisoners. The 
jury, however, from what cause is unknown, took several 
hours to deliberate, and kept, during so long a time, the people 
in the most anxious expectation. But when ihe iTthJane, 
wished-for verdict, mt gmlty, was at last pronounced, ^ituTof 
the intelligence was echoed through the hall, was the bshopi. 
conveyed to the crowds without, was carried into the city, 
and was propagated with infinite joy throughout the king- 
dom. 

Ever since Monmouth’s rebellion, the king had, every 
Butomer, encamped his army on Hounslow-beath, that he 
might both improve their discipline, and by so unusual a speo 
tacle overawe the mutinous people. A popish chapel was 
openly erected in the midst of the camp, and gi'eat pams wei'e 
taken, though in vain, to bring over the soldiers to that 
communion. The few converts, whom the priests had made, 
were treated with such contempt and ignominy, as deterred 
every one from following the example. Even the Irish offi'^ 
cers, whom the king introduced into the army, served rather, 
from the aveinion borne them, to weaken his interest among 
them. It happened, that the very day on which the trial of 
the bishops was finished, James had reviewed the troops, and 
had retired into the tent of Lord Eoversham, the general ; 
when he was surprised to hear a groat uproar in the camp, 
attended with the most extravagant symptoms of tumultuary 
joy. Ho suddenly inquired the cause, and was told by 
Feversham, “ It was nothing but the rojoicing of the soldiers 
for the acquittal of the bishops.” “Do you call that nothing ?’! 
replied he ; “ but so much the worse for them.” 

The king was still determined to rush forward in tho same 
course, in which he was already, by his precipitate career, so 
fatally advanced. Though ho knew that every order of men, 
except a handful of Catholics, were enraged at his past mea- 
sures, and still more terrified with the future prospect.; 
though he saw that the same discontents had reached the 
army, his sole resource during the general disaffection ; ^et 
he was incapable of changing his mcfusures, or even remitting 

VOL, V. 2 F 
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his violence in tte prosecution of them. He struck out two 
t)f the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to 
favour the bishops : he issued orders to prosecute all those 
clergymen who had not read his declaration ; that is, the 
whole church of England, two hundred excepted : he sent a 
mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Mag- 
dalen college, to elect for president, in the room of Parker, 
lately deceased, one Clifford, a doctor of the Sorhonne, and 
titular bishop of Madura ; and he is even said to have nomi- 
nated the same person to the see of Oxford. So great an 
infatuation is perhaps an object of compassion rather than 
of anger; and is really surpiising in a man who, in other 
respects, was not wholly deficient in sense and accomplish- 


ments. 

A few days before the aquittal of the bishops, an event 
happened, which, in the Icing’s sentiments, much overha- 
loth June, lanced all the mortifications received on that occasion. 

The queen was delivered of a son, who was baptized 
waiei. by the name of James. This blessiqg was impa- 
tiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, but by all 
the zealous Catholics both aWoad and at home. They saw 
that the king was past middle age, and that on his deatli 
the succession must devolve to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, two zealous Protestants, who would soon replace 
every thing on ancient foundations. V ows, therefore, wore 
offered at every shrine for a male successor ; pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particulai-ly one to Lorotto, by tlie Duchess 
of Modena ; and success was chiefly attributed to that pious 
journey. But in proportion as this event was agreeable to 
the Catholics, it increased tlio disgust of tlie Protestants, by 
depriving them of that pleasing, though somewhat distant 
prospect, in which at present they flattered themselves. 
Calumny even went so far as to ascribe to the king the desi^ 
of imposing on the world a supposititious cliild, who might he 
educated in his principles, and after his death support the 
Catholic religion in his dominious. The nation almost uni- 
versally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing 
any crime ; as they hod seen, that, from like motives, he was 
^Ity of every imprudence : and the affections of nature, 
tiiey thought, would be easily samificed to the superioi: 
motive of propagating a Catholic and orthodox faith. The 
present occasion was not the first when that calumny had 
been invented. In the year 1682, the queen, then Duchess 
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of Yorl::, bad been pregnant ; and rumours were spread that 
an imposture would at that time be obtruded upon the nation : 
but, happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby spared 
the party all the trouBe of supporting their improbable 
fiction.’' 

r xiiis atoiY ifi takea notice of in a weekly paper, the Obsarvatot, pablleihod at that yciy 
time, 23rd of Ang^uat, 1682. Poiij zeal is capable of swallowing the most moredible 
stoiy ; but it is surely singular, tharthe same Galumny, when once baffled, diouLd yet be 
xenewed with sueh sacoess. 
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OOiMDUOr OF THB FbINOB OF OrAHGB~BXI FOBHS A LbAGOB AQAINETT FbANGB » BBFTSES 
TO OONOtTB 'WITH THD KiKQ — BSBOLTIIS TO OFFOSB THB KlNG — IB AP rrjmm TO BT THB 

Ehgubh, — OoAunoH of PAnrois — PBiNaB'B Pbbpabatiohb. •— Offers of Fbancb 

TO THB EiNO — BUBOTED. — SXJIFOBED LbAIHJE WITH FhANOB — GUNBRAL BxBOQN- 

TBBTB.-^Tna Einq bbtbaotb HQ Mbastjiheb — FmNOB’B Deolabation. — The PsiNcaB 
XiABDS IS Enoxabi*. -- General Oomuotion.^Debdrtidn of thb Arhy— A im of 
Fbinob Georgb — abb OF thb PRiNOEsa Anne. — Einq’s Oonbtebnauqn — and 
F ufinr, — G eneral Confusion. — Eing aEi2ED at Fbvebbhah. — Second XSsdape. — 
E^xng'b Oharaotbb.— O oNVBNnoN buuhonbd.^5bttleuent of Scotland. ->ENGL iBa 

OONYBNTION MEETS — YlEWB OF THB PARTEBB. — PjBEB OONFBBENOE BETWEEN THE 

Houses. — Commons prevail. — Sbitlement of the Cro-wn. — Hannebb and Soi- 
bnoeb. 

While every motive, civil and religious, concurred to alienate 
from the king every rank and denomination of men, 
s ■ it might be expected that his throne would, without 
■delay, fall to pieces by its own weight : but such is the iuflu- 
ence of established government, so averse are men from 
beginning hazardous enterprises, that, had not an attack 
been made from abroad, affairs might long have remained in 
their present delicate situation, and James might at last have 
prevailed in his rash and ill-concerted projects. 

The Prince of Orange, ever since his marriage with the 
cmJnctof I<ady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct, 
*f*(v ““** agreeably to that sound undorstanding with which 
• “**■ he was so eminently endowed. He made it a Tnaxim 
to concern himself little in English affiiirs, and never by any 
measure to disgust any of the factions, or give umbrage to 
the prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as 
weir as his interest, led him to employ himself with assiduous 
industry in the transactions on the continent, and to oppose 
the grandeur of the French monarch, against whom he nad 
long, both from personal and political considerations, con- 
ceived a violent animosity. By this conduct he gratified the 
prejudices of the whole 'English nation ; but as he crossed 
the inclinations of Oharles, who sought peace by compliance 
with France, he had much declined in the favour ann affec- 
tions of that monarch. 

James on his accession found it so much his interest to 
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live on good terms ’with the heir apparent, that lie showed 
the prince some demonstrations of friendship ; and the prince, 
on his part, was not wanting in every instance of duty and 
regard towards the king. On Monmouth’s invasion he im- 
mediately despatched over six regiments of British troops, 
which were in the Dutch service ; and he offered to take the 
command of the kiug’s forces against the rebels. How little 
soever he might approve of James’s administration, he 
always kept a total silence on the subject, and gave no coun- 
tenance to those discontents which were propagated with 
such industry throughout the nation. 

It was from the application of James himself, that the 
prince first openly took any part in English affairs. Not- 
withstanding the lofty ideas which the king had entertained 
of his prerogative, he found tiiat the edicts emitted from it 
still wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the con- 
tinuance of them might in the issue become dangerous, both 
to himself and to the Catholics, whom he desired to favour. 
An act of Parliament alone could ensure the indulgence or 
toleration which he had laboured to establish ; and he hoped 
that, if the prince would declare in favour of that scheme, 
the members, who had hitherto resisted all his own applica- 
tions, would at last be prevailed with to adopt it. The con- 
sent, therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal 
statutes and of the test was strongly solicited by the mng ; 
and in order to engage him to a^ee to that measure, hopes 
were given,* fhat England would second him in all those 
enterprises which his active and extensive genius had with 
such success planned on the continent. He was at this time 
the centre of all the negotiations of Christendom. 

The emperor and the King of Spain, as the prince well 
knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries which He fnm* 
they had suffered from the ambition of Lewis, and 
still more by the frequent insults which his pride 
had made them undergo. He was apprized of the influence 
of these monarchs over the Catholic princes of the emmre : 
he had himself acquired great authority with the Pro- 
testant : and he formed a project of uniting Europe in one 
general league against the encroachments of France, which 
seemed so nearly to threaten the independence of all its 
neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than those of a con- 

» Baxnet, toL i p. 711. D'Avanx, ISth of Aprili lC88i 
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qneror and a persecutor ; and Lewis soon found, that 'besides 
his weakening France by the banishment of so many useful 
subjects, the refugees had inflamed all the Protestant nations 
against him, and had raised him enemies, who, in defence 
of their religion as well as liberty, were obstinately resolved 
to oppose his progress. The city of Amsterdam and other 
towns in Holland, which had before fallen into dependence 
on France, being terrifled with the accounts which they 
every moment received of the furious persecutions against 
the Hugonots, had now dropped all domestic faction, and 
had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of 
Orange.** The Protestant princes of the empire formed a 
separate league at Magdebourg for the defence of their reli- 
gion. The English were anew enraged at the blind bigotry 
of their sovereign, and were disposed to embrace the most 
deroerate resolutions against him. From a view of the state 
of Europe during this period, it appears that Lewis, besides* 
sullying an illustrious reign, had wantonly, by this persecu- 
tion, raised invincible barriers to his arms, which owerwise 
it had been difiScult, if not impossible, to resist. 

, The Prince of Orange knew how to avail himself of all 
these advantages. By his intrigues and influence, there was 
formed at Augsburg a league, in which the whole empire 
united for its defence against the French monarch. Spain 
and Holland became parties in the alliance. The accession 
of Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sweden and Denmark 
seemed to favour the same cause. But though these nu- 
merous states composed the greatest part of Europe, the 
league was still deemed imperfect, and unequal to its end, 
so long as England maintained that neutraUly in which 
she had hitherto persevered. 

James, though more prone to bigotry, was more sensible 
to his own and to national honour tl^n his brother ; and had 
he not been' restrained by the former motive, he would have 
mamtaiued with more spirit the interests and independence 
of his kingdoms. When a prospect, therefore, appeared of 
effecting his rdigious schemes by opposing the progress 
of France, he was not averse to that measure ; and he gave 
his son-in-law room to hope, that by concurring with his 
tiews in England, he might prevail with him to second those 
projects which the prince was so ambitious of promoting. 

* nAmix, Slih at Saij, 1681 ; 20th of June, ISth of Oetobor, llfh of IfoTODabcgr 
1688; ToLiv.p SO. 
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A more tempting offer could not be made to a persdn of 
his enterprising character: but the objections to that BefiiMto 
measure, upon deliberation, appeared to him insur- with 
mountable. The king, he observed, had incurred 
the hatred of his own subjects : great apprehensions were 
entertained of his designs : the only resource which the 
nation saw was in the future succession of the prince and 
princess: should he concur in those dreaded measures, he 
would draw on himself all the odium under which the king 
laboured : the nation might even refuse to bear the expense 
of alliances, which would in that case become so su^icious : 
and he might himself incur the danger of losing a succession 
which was awaiting him, and which the egregious indiscretion 
of the king seemed even to give him hopes of reaping, be- 
fore it should devolve to him by the course of nature. The 
prince, therefore, would go no farther than to promise his 
consent to the repeal of the penal statutes, by which the 
nonconformists as well as Catlunics were exposed to punish- 
ment : the test he deemed a security absolutely necessary for 
the established religion. 

The king did not remain satisfied with a single trial. 
There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 
banished for pretended treasonable practices ; but who had 
afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the 
king’s directions, Stuart wrote several letters to pensiona:^ 
Fagel, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in 
Holland ; and besides urging all the motives for an unlimited 
toleration, he desired that his reasons should, in the king’s 
name, be communicated to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. Pagel during a long time made no reply; but 
finding that his silence was construed into an assent, he at 
last expressed his own sentiments and those of their high- 
nesses. He said, that it was their fixed opinion, that no 
man, merely because he differed &om the established faith, 
should ever, while he remained a peaceable subject, be ex- 
posed to any punishment or even vexation. That the prince 
and princess gave heartily their consent for repealing legally 
all the penal statutes, as well those which had been enacted 
against the Catholics as against the Protestant nonconformists, 
and would concur with the king in any measure for that 
purpose. That the test was not to be considered as a penalty 
mflicted on the professors of any religion, but as a security 
provided for the estabUshed wormip. That it was no punish- 
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ment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own revenues or industry. That even 
m the United Provinces, which were so often cited as models 
of toleration, though all sects were admitted, yet civil offices 
were enjoyed by the professors of the established religion 
alone. That military commands, indeed, were sometimes 
bestowed on Catholics ; but as they were conferred with great 
precaution, and still lay under the control of the magis&ate, 
they could give no just reason for umbrage : and that th^ir 
highnesses, however desirous of gratifying the king, and of 
endeavouring, by every means, to render his reign peaceable 
and happy, could not agree to any measure which would 
expose their religion to such imminent danger. 

When this letter was published, as it soon was, it inspired 
great courage into the Protestants of all denominations, and 
served to keep them united in their opposition to the en- 
croachments 01 the Catholics. On the other hand, the king, 
who was not content with a simple toleration for his own 
religion, but was resolved that it should enjoy great credit, 
if not an absolute superiority, was extremely disgusted, and 
took every occasion to express his displeasure, as well against 
the Prince of Orange as the United Provinces. He gave 
the Al^rine pirates, who preyed on the Dutch, a reception 
in his harbours, and liberty to dispose of their prizes ; he 
revived some complaints of the East India Company with 
regard to the affair of Bantam ; “ he required the six British 
regiments in the Dutch service to be sent over ; he began to 
put his navy in a formidable condition ; and from ^ his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehensions, that 
he sought only an occasion and pretence for making war 
upon them. 

The prince in his turn resolved to push affairs with more 
BeniTMto vigour, and to preserve all the English Protestants 
oppoM thfl in his interests, as well as maintain them firm in 
their present union against the Catholics. He knew 
that men of education in England were, many of them , retained 
in their religion more by honour than by principle;^ and 
that, though every one was ashamed to be the first proselyte, 
yet, if the example were once set by some eminent persons, 
interest would every day make considerable conversions to a 
communion which was so zealously encouraged by the sove- 
reign. Dykvelt therefore was sent over as envoy to England ; 

* B'Avwoz, 2lBt of Jaatuvry, 1G87. ^ Bumoi 
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and tlie prince gave him instructions, besides publidv remon- 
strating on the conduct of affairs both at home and abroad, to 
apply in his name, after a proper manner, to every sect and 
denomination. To the church party he sent assurances of 
favour and regard, and protested that his education in 
Holland had nowise prejudiced him against episcopal go- 
vernment. The nonconformists were exhorted not to be 
deceived by the fallacious caresses of a popish court, but to 
wait patiently till, in the fulness of time, laws, enacted by 
Protestants, should give them that toleration wliich, with so 
much reason, they had long demanded. Dyhvelt executed 
his commission with such dexterity, that all orders of men 
cast their eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a 
deliverance from those dangers with which their religion 
and liberty were so nearly threatened. 

Many of the most considerable persons, both in church 
and state, made secret applications to Dykvelt, and 
through him to the Pnnce of Orange. Admiral tobytiw 
Herbert too, though a man of great expense, and *“*^“*** 
seemingly of little religion, had thrown up his employmentsy 
and had retired to the Hague, where he assured the prince of 
the disaffection of the seamen, by whom that admiral was ex- 
tremely beloved. Admiral Russel, cousin-german to the unfor- 
tunate lord of that name, passed frequently between England 
and Holland, and kept the communication open with all the 
great men of the Protestant party. Henry Sidney, brother 
to Algernon, and uncle to the Earl of Sunderland, came over 
under pretence of drinking the waters at Spaw, and conveyed 
still stronger assurances of an universal combination against 
the measures of the king. Lord Dumblaine, son of the Earl 
of Danby, being master of a frigate, made several voyages to 
Holland, and carried from many of the nobility tenders of 
duty, and even considerable sums of money,* to the Prince 
of Orange. 

There remained, however, some reasons, which retained 
all parties in awo, and kept them from breiikiug out into 
immediate hostility. The prince, on the one hand, was afraid 
of hazarding, by violent measures, an inheritance which the 
laws ensured to the princess ; and the English Protestants, 
on the other, from the prospect of her succession, still enter- 
tained hopes of obtaining at last a peaceable and a safe 
redress of all their grievances. But when a son was bom to 

* D’Avaux, 14th and 241h of Beptoxnbor, 8ih and 15ih of Octobor^ 1688. 
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the long, 'botli the prince and the English nation were re- 
duced to despair, and saw no resource hut in a confederacy for 
their mutual interests. And thus the event, which James 
had so long made the object of his most ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected we firm establishment of his throne, 
proved the immediate cause of his ruin and downfall. 

Zuylestein, who had been sent over to congratulate the 
InTig on the birth of his son, brought back to the prince 
invitations from most of the great men in England, to assist 
them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberties. 
The Bishop of London, the Earls of Danby, Nottingham, 
Devonshire, Dorset, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords Lovelace, 
Delamere, Faulet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Lester, 
besides many eminent citizens of London ; all these persons. 
Coalition of though of opposite parties, concurred in their appli- 
cations to the prince. The whigs, suitably to tlieir 
ancient principles of liberty, which had led them to attempt 
the exclusion bill, easily agreed to oppose a king whose con- 
duct had justified whatever his worst enemies had prognosti- 
cated concerning his succession. The tones and the church 
party, finding their past services forgotten, their rights 
invaded, their religion threatened agreed to drop for the 
present all overstrained doctrines of submission, and attend to 
the great and powerful dictates of nature. The nonconform- 
ists, dreading ^e caresses of known and inveterate enemies,; 
deemed the offers of toleration more secure from a prince 
educated in those principles, and accustomed to that practice^ 
And tlius all faction was for a time laid asleep in England ; 
and rival parties, forgetting their animosity, had secretly 
concuiTed in a design of resisting tlicir unhappy and misguided 
sovereign. The Earl of Shrewsbuiy, who had acquired great 
popularity by deserting, at this time, the Gathohe religion, 
in which he had been educated, left his regiment, mortgaged 
liis estate for forty thousand pounds, and made a tender of 
his sword and purse to the Prince of Orange. Lord Whar- 
ton, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, had taken a 
journey for the same purpose. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
Hague, and pushed on the enterprise with that ardent and 
courageous spirit for which he was so eminent. Even Sun- 
derland, the king’s favourite minister, is believed to have 
entered into a correspondence with the prince ; and at the 
expense of his own honour and his master’s interests, to have 
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secretly favoured a cause, which, he foresaw, was likely soon 
to predoininate.' 

The prince was easily engaged to yield to the applications 
of the English, and to embrace the defence of a nation, which,, 
during its present fears and distresses, regarded him as its 
sole protector. The great object of his ambition was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valour 
to avenge the injuries which he himself, his country,- and his 
allies, had sustained from the haughty Lewia But while 
Englimd remamed under the present government, he des- 
paired of ever forming a league which would be able, with 
any probability of success, to make opposition against that 
powerful monarch. The ties of affinity could not he supposed 
to have great influence over a person of the princea rank 
and temper ; much more as he knew, that they were at first 
unwillingly contracted by the king, and had never since 
been cultivated by any essential favours or good offices. Or 
should any reproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life, the glory of delivering oppressed 
nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reasonable 
men, to make ample compensation. He could not well 
expect, on the commencement of his enterprise, that it 
would lead him to mount the throne of England : but he un- 
doubtedly foresaw, that its success would establish his autho- 
riiy in that kingdom : and so egregious was James's temerity 
that there was no advantage, so great or obvious, which that 
prince’s indiscretion might not affitrd his enemies. 

The Prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was pecu- 
liarly happy in the situations in which he was placed. He 
saved his own country from ruin, he restored the liberties 
of these kingdoms, he supported the general independency 
of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is confessed, 
be not the purest whiclx we meet with in history, it will be 
difficult to find any person whose actiotxs and conduct have 
contributed more eminently to the general interests of society 
and of mankind. 

The time, when the prince entered on Ins enterprise, was 
well chosen ; as the people were then in the highe^ rnno/i 
ferment, on account of the insult which the impri- prepu»< 
Bonment and trial of tlie bishops had put upon the 


> D’Avutix was olways of that oiniuoEL Soo lus nogotlatums Gtbi eud 20ibi of 
18fh, 27fh of Soptombor, 22nd of liroTomber, 1688, On iho wholo^ Uiat opinion is tiie 
most probablo. 
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churcli, and indeed upon all the Protestants of the nation: 
TTia method of conducting his preparations was no less wise 
and politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand made 
considerable augmentations to the Dutch navy ; and the ships 
were at that time lying in harbour. Some additional troops 
were also levied ; and sums of money, raised for other pur- 
poses, were diverted by the prince to the use of this expedi- 
tion. The states had given him their entire confidence ; and 
partly from terror of the power of France, partly fi:om disgust 
at some restraints laid on their commerce in that kingdom, 
were sensible how necessary success in this enterprise was 
become to their domestic happiness and security. Many of 
the neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian and 
protector, and were guided by him in all tlieir counsels. He 
held conferences with Gastanaga, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, 
with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassol, and with the whole house 
of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that these princes should 
replace the troops employed against England, and should 

P rotect the United Provinces during the absence of the 
'rince of Orange. Their forces were already on their march 
for that pui'poso: a considerable encampment of the Dutch 
army was formed At Nimeguen; everyplace was in move- 
ment : and though the roots of this conspiracy reached from 
one end of Europe to the other, so secret were the prince's 
counsels, and so fortunate was the situation of afiairs, that he 
could still cover his preparations under other pretences ; and 
little si^icion was entertained of his real intentions. 

The Bang of France, menaced by the league of Augsburg, 
had resolved to strike the first blow against the allies ; and 
having sought a qxiarrel with the emperor and the elector 
palatine, he had invaded G-ermany with a great army, and 
had laid siege to Plnlipsbourg. The Elector of Oologn, who 
was also Bishop of Liege and Munster, and whose territories 
almost entirely surrounded the United Provinces, had died 
about this time ; and the candidates for that rich succession 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, supported by the house of 
Austria, and the Cardinal of Furstemberg, a prelate depen- 
dent on France. Tlie pope, who favoured the allies, was abl6 
to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince Clement 
was chosen ; a circumstance wliich contributed extremely to 
the security of the states. But as the cardinal k^t posses- 
sion of many of the fortresses, and had applied to firanco for 
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succourj the neighbouring territories were full of troops ; and 
by this means the preparations of tbe Dutch and their allies 
seemed intended merely for their own defence against the 
different enterprises of Lewis. 

AU the artifices, however, of the prince could not entirely 
conceal his real intentions from the sagacity of the French 
court. D’ Avaux, Lewis’s envoy at the Hague, had been able, 
by a comparison of circumstances, to trace the purposes of 
the preparations in Holland ; and he instantly informed his 
master of the discovery. Lewis convened the intelligenoe to 
James, and accompanied the information with an important 
offer. He was willing to join a squadron of French ships 
to the English fleet, and to send over any number of troops 
which James should judge requisite for his security, oiaia of 
"When this proposal was rejected, he again offered to Se 
raise the siege of Philipsbourg, to march his army lejecbii.’ 
into the Netherlands, and by the terror of his arms to detain 
the Dutch forces in their own country. This proposal met 
with no better reception. 

James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his son-in- 
law intended an invasion upon England. Fully persuaded, 
himself, of the sacredness of bis own authority, he fiincied 
that a like belief had made deep impression on his subjects ; 
and notwithstanding the strong symptoms of discontent 
which broke out every where, such an universal combination 
in rebellion appeared to him nowise credible. His army, in 
which he trusted, and which he had considerably augmented, 
would easily be able, he thought, to repel foreign force, and to 
suppress any sedition among the populace. A small number 
of French troops, joined to these, might tend only to breed 
discontent, ana afford them a pretence for mutinying against 
foreigners, so much feared and hated by the nation. A great 
body of auxiliaries might indeed secure him both against an 
invasion from Holland, and against the rebellion of his own 
subjects ; but would be able afterwards to reduce him to 
dependence, and render bis authority entirely precarious. 
Even the French invasion of the Low Countries might be 
attended with dangerous consequences; and would sunioe, in 
.these jealous times, to revive the old suspicion of a combina^ 
lion against Holland, and a^inst the Protestant religion ; a 
suspicion which had already produced such discontents in 
England. These were the views suggested by Sunderland ; 
and it must bo confessed, that the reasons on which they were 
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founded were sufficiently plausible ; as indeed the situation, 
to which the king had reduced himself, was, to the last 
degree, delicate and peiplexing. 

Still Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, 
whose interests he regarded as closely connected with his 
own. By the suggestions of Skelton, the king’s minister at 
Paris, orders were sent to D’Avaux to remonstrate with the 
states, in Lewis’s name, against those preparations which 
they were making to invade England. The strict amity, said 
the French minister, which subsists between the two mo- 
narchs, will make Lewis regard every attempt against his 
ally as an act of hostility against himself. This remonstrance 
had a bad effect, and put the states in a flame. Wliat is this 
alliance, they asked, between France and England, which 
has been so carefully concealed from us ? Is it of the same 
nature with the former ; meant for our destruction, and for 
the extirpation of the Protestant religion ? If so, it is high 
time for us to provide for our own defence, and to anticipate 
those projects which are forming against us. 

Even James was displeased with this officious step taken 
by Lewis for his service. He was not reduced, he said, to 
the condition of the Cardinal of Furstemberg, and obliged 
to seek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton, and 
threw him into the Tower for his rash conduct. He solemnly 
disavowed D’Avaux’s memorial ; and protested that no alli- 
ance subsisted between him and Lewis^ but what was public 
and known to all the world. The states however still 
affected to appear incredulous on that head ; and the Eng- 
lish, prepossessed against their sovereign, firmly believed 
that he had concerted a project with Lewis for tneir entire 
subjection. Portsmouth, it was said, was to be put into the 
hands of that ambitious monarch : England was to be filled 
with French and Irish troops : and every man who refused 
to embrace the Bomish superstition was by these bigoted 
princes devoted to certain destruction. 

These suggestions were every where spread abroad, and 
tended to augment the discontents of which both the fleet 
and army, as well as the people, betrayed every day the 
most evident symptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny ; 

* Thai there ronUy was no now aAUonco foxmod botwixt Pianre and Endand appoon 
both from Sunderland’s Apolo^« and flrom D'Ayaux’s Kogotiallons» lately publifuiod ; 
bee toL iv, p, 18, tronidau^ 27th of Septoiubor, 1687, 16th of 6th of May, 
10th of August; 2m4 SSid, and of Sophauhor, dih and 71h of October, 11th of 
NoTOpbor, 1688. 
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because StricHaud, the admiral, a Boman Catholic, intro- 
duced the mass aboard his ship, and dismissed the Protestant 
chaplain. It was with some difficulty the seamen could be 
appeased ; and they still persisted in declaring, that they 
would not fight against the Dutch, whom they called friends 
and brethren, but would willingly give battle to the French, 
whom they regarded as national enemies. Tlie king had 
intended to augment Lis army with Irish recruits, and he 
resolved to try the experiment on the regiment of the Duke 
of Berwick, his natural son : but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refused to admit them ; and to this opposition five 
captains steadily adhered. They were all cashiered; and 
had not the discontents of the army on this occasion become 
very apparent, it was resolved to have punished those 
officers for muimy. 

, The king made a trial of the dispositions of his army in a 
manner stul more undisguised. Finding opposition from all 
the civU and ecclesiastical orders of the kingdom, he resolved 
to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able 
alone to serve all his purposes, and to enforce universal obe- 
dience. His intention was to engage all the regiments, one 
after another, to give their consent to the repeal of the test 
and penal statutes ; and accordingly, the major of Litchfield’s 
drew out the battalion before the Hng, and told them, that 
they were required either to enter into his majesty’s views 
in these particulars, or to lay down their arms. James was 
surprised to find that, two captains and a few popish soldiers 
excepted, the whole battalion immediately embraced the 
latter part of the alternative. For some time he remained 
speechless ; but having recovered from his astonishment, he 
commanded them to take up their arms; adding with a 
sullen, discontented air, “ that for the future he would not 
do them the honour to apply for their approbation.” 

While the king was dismayed with these symptoms of 
general disaffection, he received a letter from the 
Marquis of Albeville, his minister at the Hague, ***' 
which informed him with certainty, that he was soon to look 
for a powerful invasion from Holland, and tliat Pensionary 
Fagel had at length acknowledged that the scope of all the 
Dutch naval preparations was to transport forces into Eng- 
land. Though James could reasonalfiy expect no other 
intelli^nce, he was astonished at the news : he grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand : his eyes were now 
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opened, and lie found bimBelf on 1ih.e brink ' of a frigbtbil 
precipice, which his delusions had hitherto concealed from 
him. His ministers and counsellors, equally astonished, saw 
no resource hut in a sudden and precipitate retraction of all 
those fatal measures by which he had created to himself so 
Th 0 king niany enemies, foreign and domestic. He paid court 
retractB bu to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance 
miwuiM. tliem for common security : he replaced in all 

the counties the deputy-lieutenants and Justices, who had 
been deprived of their commisraons for their adherence to 
the test and the penal laws : he restored the charters of 
London, and of all the corporations : he annulled the court of 
ecclesiastical commission : he took off the Bishop of London's 
suspension : he reinstated the expelled president and fellows 
of Magdalen college : and he was even reduced to caress 
those bishops whom he had so lately persecuted and insulted. 
All these measures were regarded as symptoms of fear, not 
of repentance. The bishops, instead of promising succour 
or suggesting comfort, recapitulated to him all the instances 
of liis maladministration, and advised him thenceforwards to 
follow more salutary counsel. And as intelligence arrived 
of a great disaster which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is 
commonly believed, that the king recalled, for some time, 
the concessions which he had made to Magdalen college; 
a bad sign of his sincerity in his other concessions. J^y, 
so prevalent were his unfortunate prepossessions, that, 
ami^t all his present distresses, he could not forbear, at the 
baptism of the young prince, appointing the pope to be one 
of ihe godfathers. 

The report, that a supposititious child was to be imposed 
on the nation, had beeir widely spread, and greedily received, 
before the birth of the Prince of Wales: but the king, 
who, without seeming to take notice of the matter, might 
easily have quashed that ridiculous rumour, had, from an 
ill-timed haughtiness, totally neglected it. He disdained, he 
said, to satisfy those who could deem him capable of so base 
and villunouB an action. Finding that the calumny gained 
ground, and had made deep impression on his subjects, ho 
was now obliged to submit to the mortifying task of aBce]> 
tainin^ the reality of the birth. Though no particular 
attention had been beforehand given to ensure proof, the 
evidence, both of the queen’s lu'ognancy and delivery, was 
rendered indisputable ; and so much the more, as no argU" 
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lueut or proof of any importance, nothing hut popular 
rumour and surmise, could be thrown into the opposite 
scale. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Orange’s declaration was dis- 
persed over the kingdom, and met with universal 
approbation. All the grievances of the nation were decisia- 
there enumerated: the dispensing and suspending 
power ; the court of ecclesiastical commission ; the fillin g of 
all ofSces with Catholics, and the raising of a Jesuit to be 
privy counsellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, 
by building every where churches, colleges, and seminaries, 
for that sect ; the displacing of judges, if they refused to 
give sentence according to orders received from court; 
the annulling of the charters of all the corporations, and the 
subjecting of elections to arbitrary will and pleasure ; the 
treating of petitions, even the most modest, and from per- 
sons of the highest rank, as criminal and seditious; the 
committing of me whole authority of Ireland, civil and mili- 
tary, into the hands of Papists ; the assuming of an absolute 
power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly 
exacting in that kingdom an obedience without reserve; 
and the violent presumptions against the legitimacy of the 
Prince of Wales. In order to redress all these grievances, 
the prince said that he intended to come over to England 
with an armed force, which might protect him from the 
king’s evil counsellors ; and that his sole aim was to have a 
legal and free Parliament assembled, wlio might provide for 
the safety and liberty of the nation, as well as examine the 
proofs of the Prince of Wales’s legitimacy. No one, he 
added, could entertain such hard thoughte of him as to 
imagine, that he had formed any other design than to pro- 
cure the full and lasting settlement of religion, liberty, and 
property. The force which he meant to bring with him was 
lotaJly dispropoiiioned to any views of conquest ; and it were 
absurd to suspect, that so many persons of liigh lunk, both 
in church and state, would have given him so many solemn 
invitations for sucdi a pernicious purpose. Though the 
Epglish ministers, terrified with this enterprise, had pre- 
tended to redress some of the grievances complained of; 
there still remained the foundation of all grievances; that 
upon which they could in an instant bo again erected, an 
arbitrary and despotic power in the crown. And for this 
usurpation, there was no possible remedy, but by a frill 

VOL. V. 2 a 
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declaratloii of all the rights of the subject in a free Parlia- 
ment. 

So well concerted were the prince’s measures, that, in 
three days, above four hundred transports were hired ; the 
army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from Nime- 
guen ; the artillery, arms, stores, and horses, were embarked ; 
Slit Oct. prince set sail from Helvoet-Sluys, with a 

‘ ° fleet of near five hundred vessels, and an army of 
above fourteen thousand men. He first encountered a storm, 
which drove him back ; but his loss being soon repaired, the 
fleet put to sea under the command of Admiral Herbert, and 
made sail with a fair wind towards the west of England. 
The same wind detained the king’s Acet in their station near 
Harwich, and enabled the Dutch to pass the straits of Dover 
without opposition. Both shores were covered with multi- 
tudes of people, who, besides admiring the grandeur of the 
spectacle, were held in anxious suspense by the prospect of 
an enteipriso, the most important which, during some ages, 
had been imdertakon in Europe. The prince had a prosper- 
ous voyage, and landed his army safely in Torbay on Ao fifth 
of November, the anniversary of the ^npowder treason. 

The Dutch army marched first to Exeter ; and the prince’s 
declaration was there published. That whole county was 
so terrified with the executions which had ensued on Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, that no one for several days joined the 
prince. The Bishop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, 
and carried to court intelligence of the invasion. As a 
reward of his zeal, ho received the archbishopric of York, 
which had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was 
universally believed, of bestowing it on some Catholic. The 
first person who joined the prince was Major Burrington ; 
and no was quickly followed by tlie gentry of the counties 
of Devon and Somerset. Sir Edward Seymour made pro- 
posals for an association, which every one signed. By 
degrees the Earl of Abingdon, Mr. Itussel, son of the Earl 
of Bedford, Mr. Wliarton, Godfrey, Howe, came to Exeter. 
All England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms 
in Cheshire, the Earl of Dauby soissed York, the Earl of 
OenmJ Bath, governor of Plymouth, dechwpcd for the 
oomnw- pi-inoe, the Earl of Devonshire made a like dedara- 
tion in Derby. The nobility and gentry of Netting^ 
hamshire embraced the same cause ; and every day there 
appeared some eifeci of that universal combination into 
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‘whicbi the natioii had entered against the measures of the 
king. Even those who took not the field against him were 
able to embarrass and confound his counsels. A petition for 
a free Parliament was si^ed by twenty-four bishops and 

E eers of the greatest distinction, and was presented to the 
ing. No one thought of opposiog or resisting the invader. 
But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection 
which, from the general spirit of the nation, not from any 
particular reason, had crept into the army. The ofiScers 
seemed all disposed to prefer the interests of their country 
and of their religion to those principles of honour and 
fidelity which are commonly esteemed the most sacred ties 
by men of that profession. Lord Colchester, son of DcBerbon ot 
the Earl of Rivers, was the first officer that deserted 
to the prince ; and he was attended by a few of his troops. 
Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; but was intercepted by 
the Tnilitia, under the Duke of Beaufort, and taken prisoner. 
Lord Oombury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, was more suc- 
cessful. He attempted to carry over three regiments of 
cavalry ; and he actually brought a considerable part of them 
to the prince’s quarters. Several officers of distinction in- 
formed Feversham, the general, that they could not in con- 
science fight against the Princo of Orange. 

Lord Churchill had been raised from the rank of a page, 
had been invested with a high command in the army, had 
been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune to the 
king’s favour : yet even he could resolve, during the present 
extremity, to desert his unhappy master, who had ever 
reposed entire confidence in him. He carried with him the 
Duke of Orafton, natural son of the late king. Colonel 
Berkeley, and some troops of dragoons. This conduct was 
a signal sacrifice to public virtue of every duty in private 
life ; and required, ever after, the most upright, disinterested, 
and public-spirited behaviour to render it justifiable. 

The king had arrived at Salisbury, file head-quarters of 
his army, when ho received this fatal intelligence. That 
princo, -^ough a severe enemy, had over appeared a warm, 
steady, and sincere friend, and he was extremely shocked 
witli tliis, as with many other instances of ingiatitude, to 
which he was now exposed. There remained none in whom 
ho could confide. As the whole aimy had discovered 
symptoms of discontent, ho concluded it full of treachery ;* 
and Doing deserted by those whom he had most favoured and 
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obliged, he no longer expected that others would hazard their 
lives in his service. During this distraction and perplexity, 
he embraced a sudden resolution of drawing off his army, 
35th Not retiring towards London ; a measure which 

could only serve to betray his fears, and provoke 
farther treachery. 

But Churchill had prepared a still more mortal blow for 
his distressed benefactor. His lady and he had an entire 
ascendant over the family of Prince Guorgo of Denmark ; 
and the time now appeared seasonable for overwhelming the 
unhappy king, who was already staggering with the violent 
shocks which he had received. Andover was the fii'st stage 
^ of James’s retreat towards London ; and there Prince 

nmcB George, together with the young Duke of Ormond,'* 

gjj. Q-eorge Huct, and some other persons of distinc- 
tion, deserted him in the night-time, and retired to the 
ana of the ptince’s Camp. No sooner had this news reached 
i*nnce 6 s l4ondon, tlian the Princess Anne, pretending fear of 
the king’s displeasure, withdrew herself, in company 
with the Bishop of London and Lady Churchill. She fled 
to Nottingham ; whore the Earl of Dorset received her with 
great respect, and ihe gentry of the county quickly formed a 
ti’oop for her protection. 

The late king, in order to gratify the nation, had entinsted 
the education of his nieces entirely to Protestants ; and os 
these princesses were deemed tho chief resource of the osta- 
bHshed religion after their father’s defection, groat care had 
been taken to instil into them, from their earliest infancy, 
the strongest prejudices against popery. During the violence 
too of such popular curTonts as now prevailed in England, 
all private considerations ara cornmoruy lost in the gonoral 
passion ; and tho more prineiplo any person possesses, the 
more apt is ho, on sirch occasions, to neglect and abandoir his 
domestic duties. Though those causes may accoimt for tho 
behaviour of tho princess, they had nowise prepared tiro king 
Xing's oou- to expect so astorrishing an evoirt. Ho burst into 
btauwtion, t(5a,rs wlion the first intolligcnco of it was conveyed 
to him. Undoubtedly he foresaw in this incident tiro total 
oxpiratioir of iris royal aulliorit^ : but the nearor and more 
intimate concern of a parent lard hold of his heart, when he 
found Irirnsolf abandoned in his uttonnost distress by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom ho liad ever regarded with the 

^ Hu giand&Uior, Uio lirut Hriko of Oimcmd, had diod tUia yociri ou ilio 2lHt of July. 
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most tender affection. “ Q-od help me,” cried he, in the ex- 
tremity of his agony, “ my own children have forsaken me ! ” 
It is indeed singular, that a prince whose chief blame con- 
sisted in imprudences and misguided principles, should be 
exposed, from religious antipathy, to such treatment as even 
Nero, Domitian, or the most enormous tyrants that have 
disgraced the records of history, never met with from their 
friends and family. 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time prevailed, 
that this unhappy father, who had been deserted by his 
favourite child, was believed, upon her disappearing, to have 
put her to death : and it was fortunate that the truth was 
timely discovered, otherwise the populace, even the king’s 
guards themselves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to 
commence a massacre of the priests and Oatholics. 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the contempt of 
his enemies ; and his behaviour was not such as could gain 
him the esteem of his friends and adherents. Unable to 
resist the torrent, he preserved not presence of mind in 
yielding to it ; but seemed in this emergence as much do- 
■ pressed with adversity, as he had before been vainly elated 
yy prosperity. He called a council of all the peers and pre- 
!ates who were in London; and followed their advice in 
issuing writs for a new Parliament, and in sending Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commissioners to treat with 
the Prince of Orange. But these were the last acts of royal 
authority which he exerted. He even hearkened to impru- 
dent coimsel, by which he was prompted to desert the throne, 
and to gratify his enemies beyond what their fondest hopes 
could have promised them. 

The queen, observing the fury of the people, and knowing 
how much she was the object of general hatred, was struoK 
with the deepest terror, and began to apprehend a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, from which, she was told, the queens 
of England were not exempted. The popish cointiers, and, 
above all, the priests, were aware that they should be the 
first sacrifice, and that their pei’petnal banislunent was 
tlie smallest penalty which they must expect from national 
resentment. They were, therefore, desirous of carrying the 
king along with them ; whose presence, they Imew, would 
still be some resource and protection to tliem in foreim coun- 
tries, and whose restoration, if it ever happened, would again 
reini^te them in power and authority. The general d^ce- 
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tion of the Protestants made the king regard the Catholics as 
his only subjects on 'whose counsel he could rely ; and the 
fatal catastrophe of his father afforded them a plausiblo 
reason for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumstances was not, during men’s present 
distractions, sufficiently weighed. Even after the people 
were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles I. 
cordd not be deemed a national deed ; it was perpetrated by 
a fanatical army, pushed on by a daring and enthusiastical 
leader ; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did still entertain, a violent abhorrence against that enormity. 
The situation of public affairs, therefore, no more resembled 
what it was forty years before, than the Prince of Orange, 
either in birth, character, fortune, or cormexions, could be 
supposed a parallel to Cromwell. 

The emissaries of France, and, among the rest, Barillon, 
the French ambassador, wore busy about the king ; and they 
had entertained a very false notion, which they instilled into 
him, that nothing would moro certainly retard the public 
settlement, and beget universal confusion, than his deserting 
the kingdom. The Prince of Orange had with good reason 
embraced a contrary opinion ; and he deemed it extremely 
difficult to find expediurrts for socuring the iration, so long as 
the kirrg kept possession of the crown. Actuated, flrerefore, 
by this public motive, and no less, we may well presume, by 
private ambition, ho was determined to use every expedient 
which might intuuidate the king, and make him quit that 
throne which ho himself was alurio enabled to fill. Hu 
declined a porsoual conrureuco 'with James’s commissionors, 
and sent tho Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 
them : tire terms which he })r'oposod, implied almost a present 
participation of tho sovereignty : and Ire stopped not a mo- 
ment tire march of his army towards London. 

The nows which tho king received ffom all quarters served 
to continue tiro panic into which ho was fallen, and which liis 
enemies expected to improve to their advantage. Colonol 
Oopel, deputy govorno)' of Hull, made himself master of that 
impoitant fortress ; and throw into prison Lord Langdalc, 
tho governor, a Catholic, together with Lord Montgomery, a 
nobleman of the same rengiorr. The town of Newcastle 
received Lord Lrunley, and declared for tho Prince of Orange 
and a ffee Parliament. The Duke of Norfolk, lord lieuto- 
n^t of the county of that name, engaged it in the same 
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measure. The priuce’s declaration was read at Oxford by 
the Duke of Ormond, and was received with great applause 
by that loyal university, who also made an offer of their 

S late to the prince. Every day some person of quality or 
istinction, and among the rest the Duke of Somerset, went 
over to the enemy. A violent declaration was dispersed in 
the prince’s name, but without his participation ; m which 
every one was commanded to seize and punish all Papists, 
who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or 
exercise any act of authorily. It may not be unworthy of 
notice, that a merry ballad, called Liltibullero, being at this 
time published in derision of the Papists and the Irish, it was 
greemly received by the people, and was sung by all ranks 
of men, even by the king’s army, who were strongly seized 
with the national spirit. This incident both discovered, and 
served to increase, the general discontent of the kingdom. 

The contagion of mutiny and disobedience had also reached 
Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to the advice 
of Balcarras, the treasurer, were withdrawn, in order to rein- 
force the English army. The Marquis of Athole, together 
with Viscount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity 
favourable, began to form intrigues against Perth, the chan- 
cellor ; and the presbyterians and other malecontents fiocked 
from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, found it expedient to abscond ; and 
the populace, as if that event were a signal for their insur- 
rection, immediately rose in arms, and rified the popish chapel 
in the king’s palace. All the Catholics, even sill the zealous 
royalists, were obliged to conceal themselves ; and the privy 
council, instead of their former submissive strains of ad^dress 
to the king, and violent edicts against their fellow subjects, 
now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as the re- 
storer of law and liberty. 

The kin^, every moment alarmed, more and more, by 
those proofs of a general disafiection, not daring to repose 
trust in any but those who were exposed to more danger 
than himself, a^tated by disdain towards ingratitude, by 
indignation against disloyalty, impelled by has own fears 
and those of others, precipitately embraced the resolution of 
oscapiug into Prance ; and ho sent off beforehand the queen 
and the infiint prince, under the conduct of Count Lauzun, 
an old favourite of the French monarch. He him- md 
sdf disappeared in the night-time, attended only by istiiDae. 
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Sir Edward Hales ; and made ihe best of bis way to a ship 
which waited for him near the mouth of the river. As if 
this measure had not been the most grateful to his enemies 
of any that he could adopt, he had carefully concealed his 
intennon from all the world ; and nothing could equal the 
surprise which seized the city, the court, and the kingdom, 
upon the discovery of this sti’ange event. Men beheld, all 
01 a sudden, the reins of government thrown up by tibie 
hand which held them ; and saw none who had any right, or 
even pretension, to take possession of them. 

The more effectually to involve ovory thing in confusion, 
the king appointed not any one, who should, in his absence, 
exercise any part of the administration ; he threw the great 
seal into the river ; and he recalled all those writs which had 
been issued for the election of the new Parliament. It is 
often supposed, that the solo motive which impelled him to 
this sudden desertion was his reluctance to meet a free Par- 
liament, and his resolution not to submit to those terms 
which Ids subjects would deem requisite for the security of 
their liberties and their religion. But it must be considered, 
that his subjects had first deserted him, and entirely lost Ids 
confidence; that ho might reasonably be supposed to en- 
tertain fears for his liberty, if not for his life; and that 
the conditions would not probably be moderate, which the 
nation, sensible of his iuuoxible temper, enraged with the 
violation of their laws, and the danger of their rehgioni, and 
foreseeing his resentment on account of their past resistoco, 
would, in his present cireumstances, exact from 1dm. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the populace 
were masters ; and there was no disorder which, during their 
present ferment, might not be dreaded from them. Tliey 
rose in a tumult and destroyed aU the mass-houses. They even 
attacked and rifled the houses of the Florentine envoy and 
Spanish ambassador, where many of the Catholics had 
lodged their most valuable effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, 
who had disguised himself, in order to fly the kinf^om, was 
discovered by them, and so abused, that he died a little after. 
Even the army, which should have suppressed these tmuults, 
would, it was apprehended, serve rather to increase the 
general disorder. Fever^iam had no sooner hoard of the 
]mg’s flight, than he disbanded the troops in the neighbour- 
hood, and, without either disarming or paying them, let 
them loose to prey upon tho country. 
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In ihis ©xtremity, the bishops and peers who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the state, (for 
the privy council, composed of the king’s creatures, was 
totally disregarded,) thought proper to assemble, and to 
interpose for the preservation of the community. They 
chose the Marquis of Halifax speaker ; they gave directions 
to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the 
city : they issued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the 
fleet, the army, and all the ’garrisons : and they made ap- 
plications to the Prince of Orange, whose enterprise they 
Iiighly applauded, and whose success they joyfully congratu- 
lated. 

The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of 
success which flowed in upon him, nor backward in assuming 
that authori^ which the present exigency had put into his 
hands. Besides the general popularity attending his cause, 
a new incident made his approach to London still more 
grateful. In the present trepidation of the people, a rumour 
arose, either from chance or design, that the disbanded Iiish 
had taken arms, and had commenced an universal massacre 
of the Protestants. This ridiculous belief was spread all 
over tho kingdom in one day ; and begat every where the 
deepest consternation. Tho alarm bells were rung ; the bea- 
cons fired; men fancied that they saw at a distance tho 
smoke of flie burning cities, and heard the groans of those 
who were slaughtered in their neighbourhood. It is sur- 
prising that the Oatholics did not all perish in the rago 
which naturally succeeds to such popular panics. 

While every one from principle, interest, or animosity, 
turned his back on the unhappy king, who had abandoned 
his own cause, the unwelcome news arrived, that he KinuMixoa 
had been seized by the populace at Feversham, as i'Bvm- 
he was maJemg his escape in disguise ; that ho had 
been much abused, till he was Imown ; but that tlie gentry 
had then interposed and protected him, though tlicy still 
refused to consent to his escape. This intelligence threw all 
parties into confusion. The prince sent Zuylestein witli orders, 
that the king should approach no nearer than Bochester; 
but tlie message came too lato. He was already arrived in 
Londpn, where the populace, moved by compassion for his 
unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had received 
him wiw shouts and acclamations. 

During the king’s abode at Whitehall, little attention was 
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? aid to Kim by the nobility or any persons of distinction. 

'hey had, all of them, been previously disgusted on account 
of 1^ blmd partiality to the Catholics, and they knew that 
they were now become criminal in his eyes, by their late 
public applications to the Prince of Orange. He himself 
showed not any symptom of spirit, nor discovered any inten- 
tion of resuming the reins of government which he had once 
thrown aside. His authority was now plainly expired ; and 
as he had exercised his power, while possessed of it, with 
very precipitate and haughty counsels, he relinq^uished it by 
a despair eq[ually precipitate and pusillanimous. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers, but to 
deliberate how they should dispose of his person. Besides 
that the prince may justly be supposed to have possessed 
more generosity than to think of offering violence to an 
unliappy monarch, so nearly related to him ; ho knew that 
nothing would so effectually promote his own views as the 
king’s retiring into France, a country at all times obnoxious 
to the English. It was deteiiniued, therefore, to push him 
into that measure, which, of himself, he seemed sufficiently 
inclined to embiuce. The king having sent Lord Feversham 
on a civil message to the prince, desiring a conference for 
an accommodation in order to the pubhc settlement, that 
nobleman was put in arrest, under pretence of his coming 
without a passport : the Dutch guards were ordered to take 

S ossessiou of Whitehall, where James then resided, and to 
isplaco the English : and Halifax, Shrewsbury, and De- 
lamere brought a message irom the prince, which they 
delivered to tlie king in bed after midnight, ordeidixg Irim 
to leave Iris palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, 
a scat of the Duchess of Lauderdale’s. He desired per- 
mission, wliich was easily granted, of retiring to Bochestor, 
a town near the sea-coast. It was perceived that the artifice 
liad taken effect ; and that tlie king, terrified with this hai'sh 
treatment, had renewed Iris former resolution of leaving the 
kingdom. 

Ho lingered, however, some days at Biochestor, under 
the protection of a Dutch guard, and seemed desirous of 
an invitation still to keep posBOSsiou of tlie throne. Ho was 
undoubtedly sensible, that, as he had at first trusted too 
mudi to his people’s loyalty, and, in confidence of their sub- 
mission, had offered the greatest violence to their' principles 
and prejudices ; so had he, at last, on finding his disappoint- 
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ment, gone too far in the other extreme, and had hastily 
supposed them destitute of all sense of duty or allegiance. 
But observing that the church, the nobility, the city, the 
country, all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him 
to his own counsels, he submitted to his melancholy fate ; 
and being urged by earnest letters from the queen, he pri- 
vately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him ; 
and he arrived safely at Ambleteuse, in Picardy, 
whence he hastened to St. Q-ermain’s. Lewis re- eacapo, 
ceived bim with the highest generosity, sympathy, 
and regard; a conduct which, more than his most signal 
victories, contributed to the honour of that great monar^. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we consider 
his personal character rather than his public conduct. King*! 
we may safely pronoimce more imfortunate than <*““*»• 
criminal. He had many of those q^ualities which form a 
good citizen ; even some of those which, had they not been 
swallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, serve to 
compose a good sovereign. In domestic life, his conduct 
was irreproacliable, and is entitled to our approbation. 
Severe, but open in his enmities, steady in his counsels, 
diligent in his schemes, brave in his enterprises, faithful, 
sincere, and honoui'able in his dealings with all men ; such 
was the character with which the Duke of York mounted 
the throne of England. In that high station, his frugality 
of public money was remarkable, his industry exemplary, 
his application to naval affairs successful, his encourage- 
ment of trade judicious, his jealousy of national honour 
laudable. What then was wanting to make him an oxmI- 
lent sovereign? A due regard and affection to the religion 
and constitution of his country. Had he been posse^d 
of this essential quality, even his middling talents, aided 
by so many virtues, would have rendered his reign honour- 
able and nappy. When it was wanting, every exceUonM 
which he possessed became dangerous and pernicious to his 
kingdoms. 

iflie sincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he_ highly 
valued himsclQ has been much questioned in tliose reiterated 
promises which he had made of preserving the liberties and 
religion of the nation. It must be confessed, that Ms reign 
was almost one continued invasion of both ; yet it is known, 
that, to his last breath, he persisted in asserting, that he 
never meant to subvert the laws, or procure more than 
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a toleration and an equality of privileges to his Catholic suh- 
jects. This question can only affect the personal character of 
the king, not our judgment of his public conduct. Though 
hy a stretch of candour we should admit of his sincerity in 
these professions, the people were equally justifiable in their 
resistance of him. So lofty was the idea which ho had enter- 
tained of his legal authority, that it left his subjects little or 
no right to liberty, but what was dependent on Jus sovereign 
will and pleasure. And such was his zeal for proselytism, 
that, whatever he might at first have intended, he plainly 
stopped not at toleration and equality ; ho confined all 
power, encouragement, and favour', to the Catholics. Con- 
verts from interest would soon luivo multiplied upon him. 
If not the greater, at least the better part of tire people, 
he would have flattered himself, was brought over to his 
reh'gion : and he would in a little time have thought it just, 
as well as pious, to bestow on them all the public ostablish- 
monts. Itigours and persecutions against heretics would 
speedily have followed ; and thus liberty and the Protestant 
religion would, in tho issue, have been totally subverted ; 
though wo should not suppose that James, in the commence- 
ment of his reign, had formally fixed a plan for that pur- 
pose. And, on tho whole, allowing this king to have 
possessed good qualities and good intentions, ms conduct 
servos ouljf, on tJiat very account, as a stronger proof, how 
dangerous it is to allow any prince infected with the Catliolio 
superstition to wetu: tho crown of these kingdoms. 

After this manner, tho courage and abilities of tho Prince 
of Orange, seconded by Hni*prising fortune, had eflbetod tho 
deliverance of this island ; and with very little oflusion of 
blood (for only one oilieer of tho Dutch army and a few 
irrivatc soldrurH fell in an accidental skirmish) had dethroned 
a groat prince, supported by a formidable fleet and a nu- 
merous army. Btill tlie more dillicult hrsk remained, and 
what perhaps the prince ro^iW'dod as not tho least im- 
portant; tho obtaining fur himself that crown which had 
fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some lawyers, 
entangled in fJie subtleties and furms of their profession, 
coirld think of no expedient, but that tho prince should 
claim the crown by right of conquest ; should immediately 
assume the title of sctvovcign; and should call a Parliament, 
which, being ilms logrrUy summoned by a kiirg in posses- 
sion, could ratify whatever had hocn transacted before they 
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assembled. But this measure, being' destructive of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, the only principles on which his future 
throne could be established, was prudently rejected by the 
prince, who, finding himself possessed of the good-will of 
the nation, resolved to leave them entirely to their own 
guidance and direction. The peers and bishops, to the 
number of near ninety, made an address desiring him to 
summon a convention by circular letters ; to assume, in the 
mean time, the management of public affairs ; and to concert 
measures for the security of Ireland. At the same time, 
they refused reading a letter, which the king had left, in 
order to apologize for his late desertion, by the violence 
which had been put upon him. This step was a sufficient 
indication of their intentions with regard to that unhappy 
monarch. 

The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon an authorily 
which might be deemed so imperfect: he was desirous of 
obtaining a more express declaration of the public consent. 
A judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpose. All 
the members who had sitten in the House of Com- conveation 
mons during any Parliament of Charles II, (the 
only Parliaments whose election was regarded as free) were 
invited to meet ; and to them were added the mayor, aider- 
men, and fifty of the common council. This was regarded 
as the most proper representative of the people that could 
be summoned during -the present emergence. They unani- 
mously voted the same address with the Lords : and the 
piince, being thus supported by all the legal authority which 
could possibly be obtained in this ciitical juncture, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of England ; 
and his orders wore universally complied with. A pro- 
fotmd tranquillity prevailed tliroughout the kingdom ; and 
the prince’s admimstration was simmittod to, as if he had 
succeeded in the most regular manner to the vacant throne. 
The fleet received his orders : the army, witliout murmur 
or opposition, allowed him to new-model them: and the 
oily supplied him with a loan of two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The conduct of the prince with regard to Scotland was 
founded on the same prudent and moderate maxims, iisso. 
Finding that there were many Scotchmen of rank 
at that time in London, he smnmoned them to- of Scotland, 
gether, laid before them his intentions, and asked their 
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advice in tlie present emergency. This assembly, consisting 
of thirty noblemen and about fourscore gentlemen, chose 
Dube Hamilton president ; a man who, being of a tempo- 
rizing character, -was determined to pay court to the present 
authority. His eldest son, the Earl of Arran, professed an 
adherence to King James ; a usual policy in Scotland, where 
the father and son, during civil commotions, were often 
observed to take opposite sides, in order to secure, in all 
events, the family from attainder. Arran proposed to invite 
back the king upon conditions ; but as he was vehemently 
opposed in this motion by Sir Patrick Hume, and seconded 
by nobody, the assembly made an ofler to tlie prince of the 
present administration, which he willingly accepted. To 
anticipate a little in our narration ; a convention, by circular 
letters from the prince, was summoned at Edinburgh on the 
twenty-second of March; whore it was soon visible, that 
the interest of the malecontents would entirely prevail. The 
more zealous royalists, regarding this assembly as illegal, 
had forborne to appear at elections; and the other party 
were retuniod for most places. The revolution was not in 
Scotland, as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and 
toiy ; the former party alone had overpowered the govern- 
ment, and wore too much enraged by the past injuries which 
they had sulFcred, to admit of any composition with their 
former masters. As soon as the purpose of the convention 
was discovered, the Earl of Balcarras, and Viscount Dundee, 
loaders of the torios, withdrew from Edinburgh ; and the 
convention having passed a bold and decisive vote, that 
King James, by his maladministration and his abuse of 
power, had fwjdted all title to tlie crown, they made a 
tender of tlie roy.al dignity to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. 

The English convention was assembled; and it imme- 
23 hi j»d. diately appeared that the House of Commons, both 
wurmtioii fl‘0 prevailing humour of the people, and from 

iiieeih. tbo influence of present authority, Avero mostly 
chosen from among the whig party, Alter thanks wore 
unanimously given by b(>th Houses to tlie Prince of Orange, 
for the dclivoranco which ho had brought them, a less doci- 
sivo vote than that of the Scottish convention was in a few 
days passed by a great majority of the Commons, and sent 
up to the Peers for their concurrence. It was containod in 
these words : That King James XI., having endeavoured to. 
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subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people ; and having, by 
the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out of the king^ 
dom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is 
thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried to the Upper 
House, met with great opposition ; of which it is here neces- 
sary for us to explain the causes. 

The torios and the high-church party, finding themselves 
at once menaced with a subversion of the laws and of their 
religion, had zealously promoted the national revolt, and 
had on this occasion departed from those principles of non- 
rosistance, of which, while the king favoured them, they had 
formerly made such loud professions. Their present appre- 
hensions had prevailed over their political tenets ; and the 
unfortunate James, who had too mu^ trusted to those gene- 
ral declarations, which never will be reduced to practice, 
found in the issue that both parties were secretly united 
against him. But no sooner was the danger past, and the 
general fears somewhat allayed, than party prejudices re- 
sumed, in some degree, their former authority ; and the tories 
were abashed at that victory which their antagonists, during 
the late transactions, had obtained over them. They view« of 
were inclined, therefore, to steer a middle course ; 
and, though generally determined to oppose the king’s return, 
they resolved not to consent to dethroning him, or altering 
the line of succession. A regent with kingly power was the 
expedient which they proposed : and a late instance in Por- 
tugal seemed to give some authority and precedent to that 
plan of government. 

In favour of this scheme, tlie tories urged, that by the uni- 
form tenor of the English laws, the title to the crown was 
ever regarded as sacred, and could, on no account, and by no 
maladministration, bo forfeited by the sovereign : that to de- 
throne a king and to elect his successor, was a practice quite 
unknown to the constitution, and had a tendency to render 
kingly power entirely dependent and precarious : that where 
the sovereign, from his teuder years, from lunacy, or from 
other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold tixo reins of 
government, both the laws and former practice agreed in 
appointing a regent, who, during the interval, was invested 
with the whole power of the auminisiration : that the inve- 
terate and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered 
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Iiinfi as unfit to sway the English sceptre as if he had fallen into 
lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for tlie people to have 
recourse to the same remedy : that the election of one king was 
a precedent for the election of another ; and the government, 
by that means, would either degenerate into a republic, or, what 
was worse, into a turbulent and seditious monarchy : that the 
case was still more dangerous, if there remained a prince who 
claimed the crown by right of succession, and disputed, on so 
plausible a ground, the title of the present sovereign ; that 
though the doctrine of non-resistance might not, in every 
possible circumstance, bo absolutely true, yet was the belief 
of it very expedient ; and to establish a government which 
should have the conti'ary principle for its basis, was to lay a 
foundation for perpetual revolutions and convulsions: that 
the appointment of a regent was indeed exposed to many 
inconveniences ; but so long as the line of succession was 
preserved entire, there was still a ]prospoct of putting an end, 
some time or other, to the public disorders : and that scarcely 
an instance occun-ed in history, especially in the Engliah 
history, whore a disputed title had not, in the issue, been 
attended with much greater ills, than all those which the 
people had sought to shun by departing from the lineal 
successor. 

The loaders of the whi^ party, on the other hand, asserted, 
that if there were any ill in the precedent, that ill would 
result as much from establishing a regent, as from dethroning 
one king, and appointing his successor ; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and rashly embraced by the people, 
bo less die source of public convulsions than the other : tliat 
if the laws gave no express permission to depose the sovereign, 
neither did they authorize resisting his authority, or sepa- 
rating the power from the title ; that a regent was unknown, 
except where the king, by reason of his tender ago or his 
infirmities, was incapable of a will ; and in that case, his will 
was sn])posed to be involved in that of the regent : that it 
would bo the height of absurdity to try a man for acting upon 
a commission received from a piince whom we ourHOlvcs 
acknowledged to bo the lawful sovereign ; and no jury would 
decide so contrary both to law and common sense as to con- 
demn such a protended criminal : that oven the prospect of 
being delivered from this monstrous inconvenience was, in 
tlio present situation of affairs, more distant than tliat of 
putting an end to a disputed succession : that allowing the 
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yoxmg prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been carried 
abroad ; he would be educated in principles destructive of the 
constitution and established religion ; and he would probably 
leave a son liable to the same insuperable objection : that u 
the whole line were cut off by law, the people would in time 
forget or neglect their claim ; an advantage which could not 
be hoped for, while the administration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were still acknowledged to possess 
the legal title : and that a nation thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a 
republic than one subject to monarchs, whose hereditary 
regular succession, as well as present authority, was fixed 
and appointed by the people. 

This question was agitated with ^eat zeal by the opposite 
parties in the House of Peers. The chief speakers among 
the tories were Clarendon, Bochester, and Nottingham; 
among the whigs, Halifax and Dauby. The question was 
carried for a king by two voices only, fifty-one against 
forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, the Bishops of 
London and Bristol, voted for a regent. The primate, a 
disinterested but pusillanimous man, kept at a distance both 
from the piincc’s court and from Parliament. 

The House of Peers proceeded next to examine piecemeal 
the vote sent up to them by the Commons. They debated, 
“ Whether there were an original contract between king and 
people?” and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three 
against forty-six ; a proof that the tories were already losing 
ground. The next question was, “Whether King James 
had broken that original contract ? ” and, after a sli^t oppo- 
sition, the affirmative prevailed. The Lords proceeded to 
take into consideration the word abdicated ; and it was carried 
that deseided was more proper. The concluding question was, 
“Whether, King James having broken the original contiuct 
and dmrted the government, the tlirone was thereby vacant ? ” 
This question was debated with more heat and contention 
than any of the former ; and upon a division the tories pre- 
vailed by eleven voices, and it was carried, to omit the last 
article with regard to tiio vacancy of the throne. The vote 
was sent back to the Commons with those amendments. 

The Bari of Dauby had entorlaiiied the project of bestow- 
ing the crown solely upon the Princess of Orange, and of 
admitting her as hereditary legal successor to King James ; 
passing by the infant prince, as illogitimato or supposititions.^ 
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His change of party in the last question gaye the tones so 
considerable a majority in the number of voices. 

The Commons still insisted on their own vote, and sent up 
Free cm- reasous why the Lords should depart from their 
the amendments. Tlie Lords were not convinced ; and 
Home*. it was necessary to have a free conferouce in order to 
settle this controversy. Never surely was national debate 
more important, or managed by moi’e able speakers ; yetis one 
surprised to find the topics insisted on by both sides so frivo- 
lous ; more resembling the verbal disputes of the schools, than 
the solid reasonings of statesmen and legislators. In public 
transactions of sudi consequence, the true motives which pro- 
duce any measure are seldom avowed. The whigs, now the 
naling party, having united with the tories, in order to bring 
about the revolution, had so much deference for their new 
allies, as not to insist that the crown should be declared for- 
feited on accormt of the Idng's maladministration; such a 
declai-ation, they thought, would imply too express a censure 
of the old toiy pi’inciples, and too open a preference of 
their own. They agreed, therefore, to confound together 
the Icing’s abusing his power, and his withdrawing from the 
kingdom; and they called the whole an abdication', as if he 
had given a virtual, though not a verbal consent, to dethron- 
ing himself, Tlio tories took advantage of this obvious 
imj)roprioty, which had been occasioned merely by the com- 
plaisance or pnideuce of the whigs ; and they insisted upon 
the word dam 'lion ns more significant and intelligible. It 
was retorted on them, that however that expression might bo 
justly applied to the king’s withdrawing himself, it could 
not, with any propriety, bo extended to his violation of the 
fundamental laws. And thus both parties, while they warped 
their principles from regard to their antagonists, and from 
]irudential considerations, lost the ];>raise of consistence and 
uniformity. 

The managers for the Lords next iuRistod, that even allow- 
ing the king's abuse of j)owor to be equivalent to an abdica- 
tion, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could operate 
no otherwise than his volunhvry resignation, or his natural 
deatli, and could only make way for the next successor. 
It was a maxim of English law t/iat ilie throne was ntwnt' 
mcrt7i#, hut instantly, upon the demise of one king, was filled 
with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of 
lus predecessor. And however young or unfit for goveni- 
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mont the Buccessor, however unfortunate in his situation, 
though he were even a captive in the hands of public 
enemies ; yet no just reason, they thought, could be assigned 
why, without any default of his own, he should lose a crown, 
to which, by birth, he was fully entitled. The managers for 
the Commons might have opposed this reasoning by many 
specious and even solid arguments. They might have said, 
that the great security for allegiance being merely opinion, 
any scheme of settlement should be adopted in which it was 
most probable the people would acquiesce and persevere : 
that though, upon the natural death of a king whose admi- 
nistration had oeen agreeable to tlie laws, many and great 
inconveniences would be endured, rather than exclude his 
lineal successor; yet the case was not the same when the 
people had been obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a 
prince whose illegal measures had, in every circumstance, 
violated the constitution : that, in these extraordinary revo- 
lutions, the government reverted, in some degree, to its first 
principles, and the community acquired a right of providing 
for the public interest by expedients which, on other occa- 
sions, might be deemed violent and irregular : that the recent 
use of one extraordinary remedy reconciled the people to the 
j^ractice of another, and more familiarized their minds to 
such licences, than if the government had run on in its usual 
tenor : and that King James, having carried abroad his son, 
as well as withdrawn himself, had given such just provocor 
tion to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in such 
difficulties, that the interests of his family were justly sacri- 
ficed to the public settlement and tranquillity. Though 
tliese topics seem reasonable, they were entirely forborne by 
the whig managers ; both because they implied an acknow- 
ledgment of the infant prince’s legitimacy, which it was 
agreed to keep in obscurity, and because they contained too 
express a condemnation of tory principles. They were con- 
tent to maintain the vote of the Commons by shifts and 
evasions; and both sides parted at last without coming to 
any agreement. 

But it was impossible for tlie public to remain long in the 
present situation. The perseverance, therefore, of the Lower 
jrouHO obliged the Lords to comply; and, by the desertion 
of Home peers to the whig party, the vote of tlie Commons, 
without any alteration, passed by a majority of fifteen in' 
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the Upper House, and received the sanction of every part 
of the legislature which then subsisted. 

It happens unluckily for those who maintain an original 
contract between the magistrate and people, that great revo- 
lutions of government, and new settlements of cival constitu- 
tions, are commonly conducted with such violence, tumult, 
and disorder, that the public voice can scarcely ever be 
heard : and the opinions of the citizens are at that time less 
attended to than even in the common couiue of administra- 
tion. The present transactions in England, it must be con- 
fessed, are a singular exception to this observation. The 
new elections had been carried on with great tranquillity 
and freedom : tlio prince had ordered the troops to depart 
from all the towns where the voters assembled. A tumiil- 
tuary petition to tho two Houses having been promoted, 
he took care, though tho petition was calculated for his 
advantage, effectually to suijpross it. He entered into no 
intrigues, either with tho electors or the members : he kept 
himself in a total silence, as if ho had been nowise concerned 
in these ti'ansaclions : and so far from forming cabals with 
the leaders of pai'ties, he disdained even to bestow caresses 
on those whose assistance might be useful to him. This con- 
duct was highly meritorious, and discovered great moderation 
and magnanimity ; even though the prince, unfortunately, 
through the whole course of his life, and on every occasion, 
was noted for an address so cold, diy, and distant, that it was 
very difficult for him, on accomit of any interest, to soften or 
familiarize it. 

At longtli the prince deigned to break silence, and to 
espresB, mough in a private manner, his sentiments on tho 

S resent situation of affairs. Ho called togetlior nalira.v, 
hrewsbury, Uanby, and a fow more; and ho told them, 
that having been invited over to restore thoir liberty, ho 
had engaged in tljis cnteiprise, and had at last happily 
effected his purpose. Tliat it belonged to tho Purliumout, 
now chosen and assembled with freedom, to concert mea- 
sures for tho public settlement; and he protended not to 
intei'}ioBO in their determinations. That ho hoard of several 
schemes proposed for establislung tho government: some 
insisted on a regent ; others wore desirous of bestowing the 
crown on tho princess : it was thoir concern alone to choose 
tho plan of administration most agreeable or advantageous to 
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■tliem. That if they judged it proper to settle a recent, 
he had no objection : he only thought it incumbent on hun to 
inform them, that he was determined not to be the regent, 
nor ever to engage in a scheme which, he knew, would be 
exposed to such insuperable difficulties. That no man could 
have a juster or deeper sense of the princess’s merit than he 
was impressed with ; but he would rather remaia a private 
person than enjoy a crown which must depend on the will 
or life of another. And that they must therefore make 
account, if they were inclined to either of these two plans 
of settlement, that it would be totally out of his power to 
assist them in carrying it into execution ; his affairs abroad 
were too important to be abandoned for so precarious a 
dignity, or even to allow him so much leisure as would 
be requisite to introduce order into their disjointed govern- 
ment. 

These views of the prince were seconded by the princess 
hei'self, who, as she possessed many virtues, was a most 
obsequious wife to a husband who, in tlie judgpnent of the 
generality of her sex, would have appeared so little attractive 
and amiable. All considerations were neglected when they 
came in competition with what she deemed her duty to the 
prince. When Danby and others of her partisans wrote her 
an account of their schemes and proceedings, she expressed 
great displeasure ; and even transmitted their letters to her 
husband, as a sacrifice to conjugal fidelity. The ‘Princess 
Anne also concurred in the same plan for the public settle- 
ment ; and being promised an ample revenue, was content 
to be postponed in the succession to the crown. And as the 
title of her infent brother was, in the present establishment, 
entirely neglected, she might, on the whole, deem herself, in 
point of interest, a gainer by this revolution. 

The chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention 
passed a bill, in which they settlod the crown on the Mtloment 
Prince and Princess of Orange, tlie sole admiiiistra- 
tion to remain in tlie prince : tlie Princess of Den- 
mark to succeed after the death of the Prince and Princess 
of Orange ; her posterity after those of the princess, but 
heforo those of the prince by any other wife. The conven- 
tion annexed to this settlement of tlie crown, a dedaration 
of rights, where all the points which had, of late years, been 
disputed hotwcon the king and people were finally deter* 
minod; and the powers of royal prerogative wore more 
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narrowly circumscribed and more exactly defined, than in 
any former period of tho English government. 


Thus have we seen, through the whole course of lour 
Manneis, Teigns, a continual struggle maintained between the 
utB, and crown aud the people : privilege and prerogative 
■cienceb. -^gre ever at variance : and both parties, beside tho 
present object of dispute, had many Latent claims, which, on 
a favourable occasion, they produced against their adver- 
saries. Ghjvemments too steady aud uniform, as they arc 
seldom free, so arc they, in the jhidgment of some, attended 
with another sensible inconvenience : they abate the active 
powers of men; depress courage, invention, aud genius; 
and produce an universal lethargy in the ]>eoplo. Though 
this opinion may be just, the fluctuation and contest, it must 
be allowed, of the lilnglish govemmont were, during tlicso 
reigns, much too violent botli for tho repose and safety of 
the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were either 
entii-ely neglected, or managed to pernicious pmposes : and 
in tho domestic administration there was felt a continuod 
fever, either secret or manifest ; sometimes the most furious 
convulsions and disorders. The revolution forms a now 
epoch in tho constitution ; and was probably attended with 
consequences more advantageous to the people than barely 
freeing them from an exceptionable administration, lly 
deciding many important questions in favour of liberty, 
and still more by tliat gi'oat pi’ccodout of deposing one 
long and establishing a now family, it gave such an [as- 
cendant to popular principles, as has put tho nature of the 
English constitxrtion beyond all confroversy. Ami it may 
justiy be affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, that 
wo, in this island, have over since enjoyed, if not tho best 
system of govenimont, at least tho most entire system of 
liberty that over was known amongst mankind. 

To decry with such violence, as is aflbetod by some, the 
whole lino of Stuart ; to maintain, that their administration 
was one continuod encroachment on tho memttustaljla rights 
of tho people ; is not giving duo honour to that groat event, 
which not only put a period to their horoditaiy succession, 
but made a new settlement of tho whole constitution. The 
inconveniences suffered by tho people under tho two first 
reigns of that family (for in the main they wore fortunate) 
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proceeded in a great measure from the unavoidable situation 
of affairs ; and scarcely any thing could have prevented 
those events, but such vigour of genius in the sovereign, 
attended with such good fortune, as might have enabled 
him entirely to overpower the liberties of his people. "While 
the Parliaments in those reigns were taking advantage of 
the necessities of the prince, and attempting every session to 
abolish, or circumscribe, or define, some prerogative of the 
crown, and innovate in the usual tenor of government ; what 
could be expected, but that the prince would exert hhnself 
in defending, against such inveterate enemies, an authorily 
which, during me most regular com-se of the former Englii^ 
government, had been exercised without dispute or con- 
troversy? And though Charles II., in 1672, may with 
reason be deemed the aggressor, nor is it possible to justify 
his conduct; yet there were some motives, surely, which 
could engage a prince so soft and indolent, and at the same 
time BO judicious, to attempt such hazardous enterprises. Ho 
felt that public affidrs had reached a situation at which they 
could not possibly remain without some farther innovation. 
Frequent Parhaments were become almost absolutely neces- 
sary to the conducting of pubho business ; yet these assem- 
blies were still, in the judgment of the royalists, much 
inferior in dignity to the sovereign, whom they seemed 
better calculated to counsel than control. The crown still 

E ossessod considerable power of opposing Parliaments ; and 
ad not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. 
Hence a continual jealousy between these parts of the 
legislature : hence the inclination mutually to take advan- 
tage of each other’s necessities: hence me impossibility, 
imder wliich the king lay, of finding ministers, who could 
at- once bo serviceable and faithful to him. If ho followed 
his own choice in appointing his servants, without regard 
to their parhamontary interests, a refractory session was 
instantly to bo expected : if ho chose them from among 
the leaders of popular assombUes, they either lost their 
influence with the people by adhcmig to the crown, or they 
betrayed the crown, in order to preserve their influence. 
Neither Hambden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain 
at any price ; nor Shaftesbury, whom Charles II., after the 
popish plot, attempted to engage in his counsels, would 
renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as they 
esteemed it, deceiaul favour of the prince. The root of 
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tteir autibority they still thought to lie in the Parliament ; 
and as the power of that assembly was not yet unconti'ol- 
lahle, they still resolved to augment it, though at the expense 
of the royal prerogatives. 

It is no wonder that these events have long, by the repre- 
sentations of faction, been extremely clouded and obscured. 
Ho man has yet arisen, who has paid an entire regal'd to 
truth, and has dared to expose her, without covering oi' dis- 
guise, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party 
amongst us which boasts of the highest regard to liberty has 
not possessed suflScient liberty of tliought iu this particular, 
nor has been able to decide impartially of tlioir own merit, 
compared with that of their antagonists. More noble per- 
haps in their ends, and highly beneficial to mankind ; tiiey 
must also he allowed to have often been loss justifiable in the 
means, and in many of their enterprises to have paid more 
regard to political tlian to moral considerations. Obliged to 
court the favour of the populace, they found it necessary to 
comply with their rage and folly ; and have even, on many 
occasions, by propagating calumnies, and by promoting 
violence, served to infatuate as well as corrupt that people to 
whom they made a tender of liberty and justice. Charles 1. 
was a tyi'ant, a Papist, and a contriver of the Msh massacre : 
the church of England was relapsing fast into idolatry : 
puritanism was the only true religion, and the covenant the 
lavourite object of heavenly regard. Through these delu- 
sions the party proceeded, and, what may seem wondei'ful, 
still to the increase oi“ law and liberiy, till they reached the 
imposture of the popish plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar croduhty. lint however siugular tlmse 
events may appear, there is I'eally nothing altogether now in 
any period of niodom history ; and it is remarkable, that 
tribunitian arts, though sometimes useful in a free constitu- 
tion, have usually been such as men of probity and honour 
could not bring tliemselvcs cither to practise or approve. 
The other faction, which, since the revolution, has been 
obliged to cultivate popularity, sometimes found it necessary 
to employ like artifices. 

The whig party, for a coui'se of near seventy years, has, 
almost witliout interruption, enjoyed the whole authority of 
government ; and no honours or olKcos could bo obtained but 
by their countenance and protocjtion. lJut this event, which, 
in some particulars, has been advantageous to the state, has 
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proved destructive to the truth of history, and has established 
many gross falsehoods, which it is unaccountable how any 
civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its 
domestic occurrences. Compositions the most despicable, both 
for style and matter, have been extolled, and propagated, 
and read ; as if they had equalled the most celebrated remains 
of antiquity.' And forgetting that a regard to liberty, 
though a laudable passion, ought commonly to be subordinate 
to a reverence for estamished government, the prevailing 
faction has celebrated only the partisans of the former, who 
pursued as their object the perfection of civil society, and has 
extolled them at the expense of their antagonists, who main- 
tained those maxims that are essential to its very existence. 
But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided : and though no 
one will ever please either faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are most likely to meet with truth and cer- 
tainty. 

We shall subjoin to this general view of the English 
government some account of the state of the finances, arms, 
trade, manners, arts, between the restoration and revolution. 

The revenue of Charles II., as settled by the Long Parhar 
ment, was put upon a very bad footing. It was too small, if 
they intended to make him independent in the common courso 
of his administration : it was too large, and settled during 
too long a period, if they resolved to keep him in entire 
dependence. The great debts of the repubhe, which were 
thrown upon that prince ; the necessity of supplying the 
naval and military stores, which were entirely exhausted 
^at of repairing and fumisliing his palaces : all these causes 
involved the kmg in great difficulties immediately after liis 
1‘estoration, and the Parliament was not sufficiently liberal 
in supplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted some debts 
abroad ; and his bounty to the distressed cavaliers, though it 
did not correspond either to their services or expectations, 
could not fail, in some degree, to exhaust his treasury. The 
exti’aordinary sums granted the king during the fii'st years 
did not suffice for these extraordinary expenses; and the 
excise and customs, the only constant revenue, amounted not 
to nine hundi'ed thousand pounds a year, aird fell much short 
of tlio ordinary burdens of government. The addition of 
hearth-money in 1G62, and of other two branches in 1669 and 

A Bticli aN l&apm do Tlmyius, Locko, Riilnoy, lltMidloy, &o. 
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1670, brought up the revenue to one million three hundi’ed 
fifty-eight tiiouBand pounds, as we learn from Lord Danhy’s 
account : hut the same authority informs us, that the yearly 
expense of government was at that time one million three 
hundred eighty-seven thousand seven hundi'ed and seventy 
pounds; ^ without mentiouiug contiugencies, which are always 
considerable, even under the most prudent administration. 
Those branches of revenue, granted in 1069 and 1070, ex- 
pired in 1680, and wore never renewed by Parliament : they 
Avere computed to be above two bundled thousand pounds a 
year. It must be allowed, because assei’ted by all contempu- 
rary authors of both parties, and even confessed by himself, 
that King Charles was somewhat profuse and negligent. Put 
it is likewise certain, that a very rigid frugality was requi- 
site to support the government under such difficulties. It is 
a familiar rule in all business, tliat every man should be paid 
in proportion to the trust reposed in lum, and to the flower 
which he enjoys ; and the nation soon found reason, from 
Charles’s dangerous connexions with Piunce, to repent their 
departure from tliat prudential maxhn. Indeed, could the 
Parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced to 
relinquish so fai‘ their old habits, as to giuut that piinco the 
same revenue which was voted to his successor, or had those 
in the reign of Chaides II. conferred on him as largo a revenue 
as was enjoyed by his brother, all the disorders in both reigns 
might easily have been prevented, and probably all reasonable 
concessions to liberty might peaceably have been obtained 
from both monardis. Put these assemblies, unacquainted 
with public business, and often actuated by faction and fana- 
ticism, could never be made sensible, but too late, and by 
fatal experience, of the incessant change of times and 
situations. The French ambassador infoiius his court, that 
Charles was very well satisfied with his share of power, could 
^0 Parliament uavo been induced to make him tolerably easy 
in his revenue." 

If wo estimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II . at one 
million two hundred thousand {loimds a year during his 
whole reign, the computjvtion will rather exceed Ulan fall 
below the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 

1 Jliilpli'H Trihtoiy, vol. i. p. 288, Wo Joiini fnaa tliat lonlB MwmiiTH, p, 12, that (lio 
of Lho exuhLMnust, iluriitfi; HUC ycam, fiom 10711 tolti7!l, worn alxiut i‘i((ht mlllioiiB 
two liundrud thoiubaud pouxuh!, ox oiiu imlliuu tUruo huuthcti hixty-hix IbouBuud pouudH a 
yoar. Hoo likowuu p. 1011. 

** Doliymplo’y Api^udis, p. U2. 
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the sums which they had granted the king towards the 
payment of old debts, threw, the last day of their meeting, a 
debt upon him, amounting to one million seven hundred 
forty-three thousand two hundred sixty-three pounds." All 
the extraordinary sums which were afterwards voted him by 
Parliament amounted to eleven millions four hundred forty- 
three thousand four hundred and seven pounds ; which, divided 
by twenty-four, the number of years which that king reigned, 
make four hundred seventy-six thousand eight hundred and 
eight pounds a year. During that time, he had two violent 
wars to sustain with the Dutch; and in 1G78 he made 
expensive preparations for a war with France. In the first 
Dutch war, both France and Denmark were allies to the 
United Provinces, and the naval armaments in England 
were very great; so that it is impossible he could have 
secreted any part, at least any considerable part, of the 
sums which were then voted him by Parliament. 

To these sums we must add about one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, which had been detained from the bankers 
on shutting up the exchequer in 1672. Tho king paid six 
per cent, for this money during the rest of his reign. " It is 
remarkable, that notwithstanding this violent breach of faith, 
the king, two years after, borrowed money at eight per cent.; 
tho same rate of interest which he had paid before that 
event ? a proof that public credit, instead of being of so deli- 
cate a nature as we aie apt to imagine, is, in reality, so hardy 
and robust, that it is very difficult to destroy it. 

Tho revenue of James was raised by the Parliament 
to about one million eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; and his income as Duke of York being added, 
made tlie whole amount to two millions a year ; a sum well 
proportioned to the public necessities, but enjoyed by ];um 
in too independent a maimer. The national debt at the 
revolution amounted to one million fifty-foui* thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five pounds.' 

Tho militia fell much to decay during these two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their subjects, partly by that ill-judged law 
which limited the kind’s power of mustering and aa'raying 
them. In tlie beginning, however, of Oharles’s reign, the 
militia was still doomed formidable. De Wit having pro- 

■ Jimiimlri, 20lh oCDcconibiT, IGGO. ® JDuaJby’a Momoiia, p, 7. p Horn, p. 65. 
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posed to tlie French king an invasion of England d.uring 
the fh’st Dutch war, that monarch replied, that such an 
attempt would be entirely fruitless, and would tend only to 
unite the English. In a few days, said he, after our land- 
ing, there will be fifty thousand men at least upon us.' 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay neai’ 
five thousand men, of ^ards and garrisons. At the cud of 
his reign he augmented this number to near eight thousand. 
JUmes, on Monmouth’s rebellion, had on foot about fifteen 
thousand men; and when the Prince of Oraugo invaded 
him, there wore no fewer than tbiity thousand regular 
troops in England. 

The English navy, dming the greater part of Charles's 
reign, made a considerable figure, for number of ships, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. Even 
in lt>78, the fleet consisted of eighty-three ships besides 
thirty which were at that time on the stocks. On the king’s 
restoration he found only sixty-three vcbsoIh of all Bizes." 
During the latter paii; of Clisules’s reign, the navy fell some- 
what to decay, by reason of the narrowness of the king's 
revenue : but James, soon after his accession, restored it to 
its former power and glory ; and before ho loll the tlirono 
earned it much farther. The admuxiskation of the admi- 
ralty under Pejxys is still regarded as a model for order 
and economy. The fleet at the revolution consisted of one 
hundred and seventy-three vessels of all sizes ; and rcciuirod 
forty-two thousand sotunen to man it." That king, when 
Duke of York, had been the first inventor of sea signals. 
The military genius diuing these two reigns had not totiilly 
decayed among the young nobility. Dorset, Mulgiavo, 
liochester, not to mention Ussory, served on board the ileot, 
and were present in tlio most lui'ious engagemeuts against 
the Dutch. 

The commerce and riches of England did ixever, during 
any period, increase so fast as from the restoration to the 
revolution. The two Dutch wm's, by disturbixig the trade 
of that republic, promoted the navigation of this island ; and 
after Charles had made a separate peace witlx Hie status, his 
subjects enjoyed, unmolested, the trade of Europe. The 
only disturbance which they xnet witlx was from a few 
Frendx privateers who infested the channel; and Charles 

■ D'KBkailoa, 20tli of Ootobor, lOOli. * i). 4. 
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interposed not in behalf of his subjects with sufiBeient spirit 
and vigour. The recovery or conquest of New York and 
the Jerseys was a considerable accession to the strength and 
security of the English colonies ; and together with the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, which was effected 
during that reign, extended the English empire in America. 
The persecutions of the dissenters, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the restraints imposed upon them, contributed to aug- 
ment and people these colonies. Dr. Davenant affirms,*- that 
the shipping of England more than doubled during these 
twenty-eight years. Several new manufactures were esta- 
blished ; in iron, brass, silk, hats, glass, paper, &c. One 
Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were threat- 
ened with a French conquest, brought the art of dyeing 
woollen cloth into England, and by mat improvement saved 
the nation great sums of money. The increase of coinage 
during those two reigns was ten millions two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand pounds. A board of trade was erected 
in 1670; and the Earl of Sandwich was made president. 
Charles revived and supported the charter of the Bast India 
Company; a measure whose utility is by some thought 
doubtful : lie granted a charter to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ; a measure probably hurtful. 

We learn from Sir Josiah Child,’' that in 1688 there were 
on the ’Change more men woiih ten thousand pounds than 
tliere were in 1650 worth a thousand; that five hundred 
pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed a 
larger portion than two thousand in the former ; that gentle- 
women, in tlioBO earlier times, thought themselves well 
clothed in a eergo gown, which a chambermaid "would, in 
1688, be ashamed to bo seen in ; and that, besides the great 
inci'easo of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and household fuini- 
tiu’c, coaches wore in that time augmented a hundred-fold. 

The Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
mainiiacture of glass and crystal into England. Prince 
Itupoit was also an encourager of useful arts aiid manufixe- 
lures : he himself was the inventor of etching. 

Tlio first law for erecting tuinpikos was passed in 1662 : 
the places of the turnpikes were Wadosmill, Caxton, and 
Stilton : but the general and great improvement of highways 
took not place till the reign of George II. 

* OiHumirHo on tho IhibUc HOYOUUOS, piut ii. p. 29. 33. 33. 
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In 1663 was passed tlio first law for allowing tlie export- 
ation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667 was concluded tbe first American treaty between 
England and Spain : this treaty was made more general and 
complete in 1670. The two states then renounced all I’ight 
of trading with each other’s colonies ; and the title of Eng- 
land was acknowledged to all the territories in America, of 
which she was then possessed. 

The French king, about the bepnning of Oliarlcs’s reign, 
laid some impositions on English commodities ; and the 
English, partly displeased with this innovation, partly 
moved by their animosity against France, retaliated, by 
laying such restraints on the commerce with tliat kingdom 
as amounted almost to a prohibition. Tlioy formed calcula- 
tions, by which they persuaded themselves that they were 
losers a million and a half or near two millions a j'car by 
the French trade. But no good cITccts were found to imilt 
from these restraints ; and in King James’s reign they wore 
taken off by Parliament. 

Lord Olai’endon tells xis, that in 1665, when money, in con- 
setiuonco of a treaty, was to bo remitted to the llishop of 
Munster, it was found, that the whole trade of Plngland 
could not supply above one thousand pounds a month to 
Frankfort and Cologne, nor above twenty thoiisand ]mtindH 
a month to Hamburgh; those sums appear surprisingly 
small.’’ 

At the same time that the boroughs of Enghind wore 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made on the 
colonies. King James recalled the charters, by which their 
libeiiics wore secured ; and ho sent over governors invested 
with absolute power. The arbitrary princijdos of that 
monarch apposir in every part of his administration. 

The people, during these two reigns, wore, in a gi’cat 
measure, cured of tliat wild fanaticism by which they had 
formerly been so much agitated. AVhatevor now vict'S they 
might acquire, it may bo questioned whether, by this 
change, they were, in the main, much losers iti point of 
morals. By the example of Charles II. and the cavaliers, 
licentiousness and debauchery hocamo iirovalent in tlio 
nation. The pleasures of tlio table wore much pursued. 
Love was treated more as an appetite than a passion. The 
one sex began to abate of tbo national cbarocter of chastity, 

■ LiTo of Oiuuiulon, p. 237. 
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■without being able to inspire the other with seu'tunent or 
delicacy. 

The abuses in the former age, arising from overstrained 

} )rotensions to piety, had much propagated the spirit of iiTe- 
igion ; and many of the ingenious men of this period lie 
under the imputation of deism. Besides ■wits and scholars 
by profession, Shaftesbury, Halifax Buckingham, Mulgrave, 
Sunderland, Essex, Eochester, Sidney, Temple, are supposed 
to have adopted these principles. 

The same factions ■which formerly distracted the nation 
■were re^vived, and exerted themselves in the most unge- 
nerous and unmanlj enterprises against each other. 'K'i'ng 
Charles, being in his 'whole deportment a model of easy and 
gentlemanlike behaviour, improved the politeness of the 
nation ; as much as faction, which of all things is most 
destructive to that ■virtue, could possibly permit. His 
courtiers were long distinguishable in England by their 
obliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the press was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very short 
period. The star-chamber, while that court subsisted, put 
olTcctual restraints upon printing. On the suppression of 
that tribunal in 1641, the Long Parliament, after their 
rupture 'with the king, assumed the same power ■with regard 
to the licensing of books ; and this authority was continued 
dm’ing all the period of the republic and protec 5 torship.“ 
Two years after the restoration, an act was passed reviv- 
ing the republican ordinances. This act expired in 16T9, 
but was revived in the first of King James. The liberty of 
the press did not even commence ■with the revolution. It 
was not till 1094 that the restraints were taken off; to the 
groat displeasure of the king and his ministers, who, seeing 
nowhere in any government, during present or past ages, 
any example of such iinlimited freedom, doubted much of 
its' salutary effects, and prol>ably thought tliat no books or 
writings ■would over so much improve the general under- 
standing of men, as to render it safe to entrust tliem ■with 
an indulgence so easily abused. 

In 1 1)77 the old law for burning heretics was repealed ; a 
jiiiident measure, while the nation was in continual dread of 
the return of iiopery. 

Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance which 

■ SoobdU, L 14. 134; u. B8. 3.30. 
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overspread the nation during tlie commonwealtli and protec- 
torship, there were a few sedate philosophers, who, in the 
retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reason, and ostablishcd 
conferences for the mutual communicatiou of their disco- 
veries in physics and geometiy. Wilkins, a clergyman, who 
had mai’ried Cromwell’s sister, and was afterwai'ds llisliop of 
Chester, promoted these philosophical convorsations. Imme- 
diately after the restoration, these men procured a patent, 
and, having enlarged their niuuher, wore denominated 
the Royal Society, But this patent was all they obtained 
from the king. Though Charles was a lover of tho sciences, 
particulai'ly dbemisti-y and mechanics, ho aiiimalod them by 
his example alone, not by Ids bounty. 3 lis cj-aving cour- 
tiers and mistresses, by whom he was pcrpetxudly survoTiuded, 
engrossed all his expense, and left him neither money nor 
attention for literary merit. Tlis contemporary, Lewis, who 
fell shori of the Icing’s genius and knowledge in this par- 
ticular, much exceeded him in liberality. TJesidcs pensions 
conferred on learned men througliout all Eurojie, Jiis 
academics were dircci.ed by mlos, and supported by salaries; 
a generosity which docs gi-oat honour to his memory, aud 
in the eyes of all the ingoniou,s ])art of mankind will bo 
estcomed an atonement for many of the on'ors of Ids reign. 
We may ho surimsod that this example should not bo more 
followcil by princes ; since it is certain that that bounty, so 
extensive, so bcuchcial, and so much celebrated, cost not tins 
monarch so great a sum us is often amlbiTod on one useless 
overgrown favonrito or couriicr. 

But though tho French academy of sciences was directed, 
encouraged, aud supiiortcd hy the sovereign, there arose in 
England some men of su}ierior genius, who wove more than 
anmoiont to cast tho balance', and who drew on themselves 
and on their native country tho regaril and attention of 
Pluropo. Besides Wilkins, Wren, ^^^lllis, oiuinent matlioina- 
ticians; Hooke, an aeciivato observer by inici'oscopes; and 
Sydenham, tho restorer of tnio physic; there Jlfuirishod 
during this period a Boyle aiul a Newton ; men who trod 
with cautious and thorclbrc the more secure steps, llie only 
road which leads to tnie jihilosophy. 

Boylo improved tho pneumatic engine invented by Otto 
Guericke, and was tlioroby enabled to make sovonil now 
and_ curious experiments on the air, as well us on oilier 
bodies : his chemistry is much admired by those who aro 
acg^uaiiitod with that ai't ; his hydrostatics contain, a greater 
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mixture of reasoning and invention with experiment than 
anj other of his works ; but his reasoning is still remote 
from that boldness and temerity which had led astray so 
many philosophers. Boyle was a great partisan of the 
mechanical philosophy; a theory which, hy discovering 
some of the secrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine 
the rest, is so agreeable to the natural vanity and curiosiiy 
of meu. He died in 1691, aged 65. 

In Newton this island may boast of having produced the 
greatest and rarest genius that ever rose for Ihe ornament 
and instruction of the species. Cautious in admitting no 
principles but such as were founded on experiment ; but 
resolute to adopt every such principle, however new or 
unusual : from modesty, ignorant of his superiority above the 
rest of mankind ; and thence less careiul to accommodate his 
reasonings to common apprehensions : more anxious to merit 
than aco[uire fame : ho was, from these causes, long unknown 
to the world ; but his reputation at last broke out with a 
lustre which scarcely any writer, during his own lifetime, 
had ever before attained. While Newton seemed to draw 
off the veil from some of the mysteries of nature, he ^showed 
at the same time the imperfections of the mechanical phi- 
losophy ; and thereby restored her ultimate secrets to that 
obscurity in which they ever did and ever will remain. Ho 
died in 1727, aged 85. 

This age was far from being so favourable to polite litera- 
ture as to the sciences. Charles, though fond of wit, though 
possessed hiinsolf of a considerable ^are of it, though^ his 
taste in conversation seems to have been sound and just, 
served rather to comipt than improve the poetry and elo- 
quence of his time. When the theatres were opened at the 
restoration, and freedom was again given to pleasantry and 
ingenuity, men, after so long an abstinence, fed on these 
delicacies with less taste than avidity, ^d the coarsest and 
most irrogxihir species of wit was received by the court as 
well as by the people. The productions represented at tliat 
time on the stage were such monsters of extravagance and 
foUy, so utterly destitute of all reason, or oven common sense, 
that they would be the disgrace of English literatoe, had 
not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of 
them, by the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. 
The Duke of Buckingham’s Ilehcarsal, which exposed these 
wild productions, seems to bo a piece of ridicule carried to 
YOL. V. 2 I 
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excess ; yet in reality the copy scarcely equals some of the 
absurdities ■which we meet with in the origiuals.” 

This severe satire, together 'with the good sense of the 
nation, corrected, after some time, the extravagances of 
the fashionable wit ; but the productions of literature still 
wanted much of that correctness and delicacy which we so 
much admire in the aticients, and in the French writers, their 
judicious imitators. It was indeed during this period chiefly 
that that nation left the English behind them in the pro- 
ductions of poetry, eloquence, history, and other branches of 
polite letters; and acquired a superiority which the efforts 
of English writers, during the subsequent age, did more suc- 
cessfully contest with them. The arts and sciences were 
imported from Italy into this island as early as into France, 
and made at first more sensible advances. Spenser, Shak- 
si)eare, Bacon, Jonson, were superior to their conteinporaries, 
who flourished in that kitigdom. Milton, Wallei*, Denham, 
Clowley, Harvey, wore at least equal to their contemporaries. 
Tlie reign of Charles II., which some preposterously repre- 
sent as our Augustan age, retarded the progress of polite 
literature in this island; and it was then found, that the 
immeasurable licentiousness, indulged or rather applauded at 
court, was more destructive to tire refined arts, than even the 
cant, nonsense, and enthusiasm of the preceding period. 

Most of the celebrated writers of tliis age remain monu- 
ments of genius, perverted by indecency and bad taste ; and 
none more than Drydon, both by reason of the greatness of 
his talents, and the gro&s abuse which he made of them. 
His plays, excepting a few scenes, are utterly disfigured by 
vice or folly, or both : his triuislations appear too much the 
offspring of haste and hunger : ovon his faules are ill-chosen 
tales, conveyed in an incorrect though spirited versification. 
Yet, amidst this groat nuinbor of loose productions, the refuse 
of our language, tliere are found some small pieces, his Ode 
to St. Cecuia, the greater ])art of Absalom aud Achitophel, 
and a few more, which discover so great genius, such richness 
of expression, such pomp aud variety of numbers, that they 
leave us equally full of regret aud indignation, on account ,of 
the inferiority, or rather great absurdity, of his other writings. 
He died in 1701, aged (19. 

The very name of Hochester is offensive to modest ears ; 
yet does his poetry discover such onoi gy of style and such 

^ TUg Duko of Bookineham diod on tko lOtli of Apiil, 1G88. 
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poignancy of satire, as give ground to imagine what so fine 
a genins, had he fallen in a more happy age, and had followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The ancient sati- 
lists often used great liberties in their expressions ; but their 
freedom no more resembles the licentiousness of Itochester, 
than the nakedness of an Indian does that of a common 
prostitute. 

Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of wit and 
libertinism ; and he attained it : he was probably capable of 
reaching the fame of true comedy and instructive ridicule. 
Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neitlier observes strictly tlie rules of the drama, nor the rales, 
still more essential, of propriety and decorum. By ope single 
piece, the Duke of Buckingham did both Meat service to nis 
age. and honour to himself. The Earls of Mulgrave, Dorset, 
and Boscommon, wrote in a good taste, but their produc- 
tions am either feeble or card ess. The Marquis of Halifax 
discovers a refined genius ; and nothing but leisure and an 
inferior station seem wanting to have procured him enoinence 
in literature. 

Of all the considerable writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almost the only one that kept himself altogether 
unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentiousness 
which overwhelmed the nation. The style of this author, 
though extremely negligent, and even infected with forei^ 
idioms, is agreeable and interesting. That mixture of vanity 
wliich appears in his works is rather a recommendation to 
tliem. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 
character of the author, full of honour and humanity ; and 
fancy that we are engaged, not in the perasal of a book, 
but in convei'sutiou with a companion. He died in 1698, 
aged 70. 

Though Hudibras was published, and probably composed, 
during the reign of Ohailes II., Butler may justly, as well as 
Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing period. No 
composition abounds so mu(^ as Hudibras in strokes of just 
and inimitable wit ; yet are there many performances which 
give as great or greater enteitiunment on the whole perasal. 
I'ho allusions in Butler are often dark and far-fetched ; and 
thougli scarcely any author was ever able to express his 
thoughts in so few words, he often employs too many thoughts 
on one subject, and thereby becomes prolix after an unusual 
manner. It is surprising how much erudition Butler has 

2 1 2 
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introduced witli so good a grace into a work of pleasantry 
and tumour : Hudibras is perhaps one of the most learned 
compositions that is to be found in any language. The ad- 
vantage which the royal cause received from this poem, in 
exposing the fanaticism and false pretensions oflihe former 
parliamentary party, was prodigious. The king himself had 
so good a taste as to be highly pleased with the merit of the 
work, and had even got a great part of it by heart ; yet was 
he either so careless in his temper, or so little endowed with 
the virtue of liberality, or, more properly speaking, of grati- 
tude, that he allowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, 
to live in obscurity and die in want.® Dryden is an instance 
of a negligence of the same kind. His Absalom sensibly 
contributed to the victory which the tories obtained over the 
whigs, after the exclusion of Parliaments ; yet could not this 
merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an establishment 
which might exempt him from the necessity of writing for 
bread. Otway, though a professed royalist, could not even 
procure bread by his writings ; and he had the singular fate 
of dying literally of hunger. These incidents throw a great 
stain on the memory of Charles, who had discernment, loved 
genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praise of 
true generosity. 


« Butler died in 1680, aged 68, 
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NOTE [A], p. 34. 

About this timot an accident had olmost robbed the piotector of hiB life^ and saved hia 
cnomios the ticnible of all tlieir nuLclimntioiis Having got six ilne Fiic&hmd coodi^ 
lioikies fls a present fiom the Count of Ohlenbuigh, he undeLtooh, fa Lis amuscinent, to 
^ivo than about Hydo-poik, his sccietuiy, Thuilce, being in the coach. The hoiscB 
\rcie startled and ran away . he was unable to command them oi keep tlie box He full 
upon the pole, was dragged upon the giound for some tune , a pibtol, which he coiiied in 
Ins pocket, wont off, and by that singuloi good fortune which ever attended him, he was 
taken up without any considerahlo hurt oi hinise. 

NOTE [B], p. 78. 

After Manic’s declaration for a ft ee Failiamont on the eleventh of Fehrunay, he oould 
mean notliing but the king's i estoution , yet it was long before ho would openhunbelf 
Qvon to the king This docloiation was witliin eight days nfici his oiiival m London, 
^d he ever intended to have sot up for Iniubolf, he would not surely have so soon 
abandoned a jnojoet so inviting Ho would have token some sttps winch would Lave 
beti lived it It could only have been some disappointment, some ftustiatud attempt, winch 
oould' have nuule huniunounco the road of piivato ambition 'But tbeie is not the least 
symptom of such intentions Tho atoiy told of Sii Anthonv Asldey Ooopei, by Mi. Locke, 
has not any appooiance of tiuth See Loid Lonsilowu’s Vindication, and Philip's Ccmti- 
ninition of Bo^i. 1 shall add to wliat those autliois have advanced, that Ourdiunl 
Mozoime wished for tho king's lestoiation, though he would not have ventured much to 
have piocnied it. 

NOTE [0], p. 157. 

Tho orticles were. That he hod advised tlm king to govern by militarv power without 
Paihoments; that he hod offlimcd the king to bo a Papist, or popishly aifeeted , that he 
bad rectived great sums of money for piocuiing the Onuniy patent and other ill^ol 
patents i that ho hud ndvisodnnd moouiod divers ni his mujobty's subjeota to be imprisoned, 
ngainbt law, in lemote islands and gaiiLsons, thoioby to pievent thou having tho benefit 
of the law ; that ho had jirocuiod the cubtoma to bo fin mod at under lates , that he bad 
leceived great sums fiom the vintucra* company, foi allowing tliem to enhance the pi ice 
of wines; that ho had m a riioit time gamed a greater estate llun oould have bcon sup- 
posod to (UiBO ftom tlio piofits of his oflicos, that ho had introduced nn aibilr«uy govein- 
niLMit into ins majesty's plantations; that ho liod leieded a pioposnl for the prcborvution 
of Novis and St. Ohnatophw’s, which was the occasion of gi eat losses in tiioso pnits, that 
wlion ho was in his majosty’s soivico boYCind bcn, ho held a corrospondonco with Ciumwell 
ruid hifi accmnphccs , tlmtho advised the sale of Dunkiik; that ho had unduly altcicd 
loltois patent undoi tlio king’s seal ; ihat he had unduly docidod causes iu council, which 
should have boon Inouglit bcfoio chancery; that ho had ibsuod quo waiiiuitns against the 
onipomtions with an intention of squecaug money ftom them ; that he hod taken money 
fin passing Hid bill of settlement in liclond; that he bctiayed the nation in all foreign 
tioatios ; and that ho was the prmoipal advisor of dividmg the ileol in June, 1GG6, 

NOTE[D],p 180. 

Till* abntrnol of the report of tho Brookhouso committee fso that commiltoo was colled) 
was llrbt publiidicd by bti Rdph, vol i. p. 177, ftom Loid Haliiax’s coUcetions, to winch 
1 ri'tbr. If wo poiuho thou apology, which wo find in tho subsequent page of Hie «uno 
author, wh riiall find tliat they acted with some malignity towaids tho king. They vmuli 
iaUo notice of no services porioimod bofoio tho Isi of Stjptmbci, 1CG4. But nil tho Hug s 
iircpanitinns precodocl that date, and, as Ohancoltor OLirondou told tho Parliamouk, 
inumultfd to eight hnndiud thousand pounds; and tho computation is very probable. 
Thw buiu, tliiaofnic, must bo added. The committee likewise chiugod seven hmidred 
tlioubund pounds to the king on ncconnl of the wuitor ond snuimcr guards, saved during 
two ywuH and tim montliB Hiat the war lasted. But this seems ininnilous. For though 
that was an usual bniden on tho loveunci which vms then savodi would not the diminution 
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of the customs during the war be an equivalent to it? Besides, near three hniulrecl and 
forty thousand pounds are charged for prize-money, which perhaps the king thought ho 
ought not to account for. These sums exceed the million and a half. 

NOTE [B], p. 186. 

Gourville has said in his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 14. 67, that Charles was never sincere in 
the triple alliance ; and that, having entertained a violent animosity against De Wit, he 
endeavoured by this artifice to detach him from the French alliance, with a view of aft(^r- 
wards finding an opportunity to satiate his vengeance upon him. This account, though 
very little honourable to the king's memory, seems probable from the events, as well aSi 
from the authority of the author. 
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Abbey "Lsims, the imniBdiato inconveniences roBiilting from their alienation mto lay-hands 

at the refoimation, ui 107. ,,, j v xv /.-id a * 

Ahhoya, their nch revennes, ii. 617. The hoapitahty exsroiBed py them, 618 Bee 

Munnstenes . , h-lli. . 

Abbot, Aichbishop, ia suBpendpcl, and confined, for refusing to hcenaB Sibthorpa 
on geuei^ loans, iv. 160 Is employed by tlie Lords to modmate the pieteUBions of the 
Oommonsm the petition of nght, 168. - , . ca -tr „ 

Abbots ore Bxdudua from then siAta m the House of Lords, 

AblioiTBis and petitioncia, an account of the origin of thoseparty dishnotiouB, v. 321. The 
foimoi perseouted, and the lattei oountunanced, by the House of Oommons, o2D. 

Acadio, la yidded to tlie Fionch by the tioaiy of Bieda, v 155. ^ 

Aora, cUughter of iElla King of Deira, is mairied to Kthilfrid King of Bmicia, i. 20. 

Ad'c, 11 city m Pa-lestme, besieged by the OhiiatLins, i 371. Takon by the asbistauoe of 
lliohardL of Euglimdimd Philip of PninoB, 372 Tho gomaon buttoed, 378 
Adda, daughtei of King Willmra tlie Oonqumor, her labue, showing the foundallon ot 

King Stephen's uretenyaons, i 267. ^ , j. vr i j , 

Adplfud (EthilfndV King of Beinicia, establiBhes tho kingilom of Nortlmmberlnnd, i. 
21), 31. Groat shnightci of Biitish monks by, 31. Destroys the vast monustoiy 
of B ingm, 81. Deloiited and killed by Bedwald King of the East Anglos 82 
Adionrameut of Pailiamou^ distinction between that by the king, and the House of 

Oommous by themsDlvob, iv. 167, 11 , ^ « x-u. 

Admiral, Loid High, an account of tliose who filled that post during ths reigii of 
JiimoB I , IV. 96. Those in &o roign of Oharlos I., 511 
Adiian, Empeioi, builds his famous lampoit between Biitain and Caledonia, i. 8. 

--^^^TIMn^E^lShpo^, hifl motives for making a grant of Ireland to Henry II. of 

England, i. !)26. . 

— ■ — « VI., Pope, Ilia conduct towards tho reformers, n 508 Dios, 514. 

Adultoiy, tho logal oomposiiiion for, among onr Sasion auoebtors, i 138. 
iBlla, a Saxon, defeats the Bntous, and settlia in Sussox, 1 . 17 -Sue Buaaox. 

— , another B.ixnii of that uume, is made King of Delia, i 20. 

iEliua, why unable to listen to tho omboshy of the Biitons for as^nc^ 1 11. 

Agitators, ur roptcsontativoB of thu tunny, m tlio mihtaiy ^tooni, 

Hond Oittiiot Joyce to rczo tho king trnm Huldonby, 4b2. Thcar foibid by 

Oromwoll, 477. DiHOtdiae committed by fliom, 621. Aio snpprcaBod by the genoialB, 

Aenw Soiel, mietnae of OharlPB YU, naawts the quean in lecoTonng him fiwm hie 
dojcctinn on tho bingo of Orleans, li. 244. ‘ 

Agiicolo, Julina, fimdly hubdues tho Bntons, as &r as Caledonia, i. 7. How he soouroa 
"tlufu snlyuoUDn, 7. His civil iustitutionB, 7. . 

Agiiciiliuni oviiloiicB of the hod state of, m tho time of Henry YIII., m. 69. State of, 
liming tho reign of Jamos I., iv 121. . , „ , 

Aix la OUapoUe, treoty of, m roHult of tho triple alliance, v 166. 

Aliwco, Jo£n, ft Pobi nobleman, bmng expeUci tmne 
refuge with hia congregation in Englanil, lu. 123 Is protortod by the council, 123 I 

fiiKud to leave Eughiud at tho acM50b8ion<^QuBBn Mary, 147. 

Albano, the pope’s legate, oxcommumcatos Pnnee Eichaid, son of Homy IL, for rebeuing 

to Robot HL, Ki^ of Sootla^, aasnuu!* toe 
u 11)2. Emoye the rognl poww by the death of bu birotl^ and tie ™ 

nephew, 1^. BeniTs fbioca to tlie Dauphin of Piaueo, who defeat ond kill tho Duke of 
Olaronco, *228. Dim, 234. Oharaotor of hw son Muidap, 234, 
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Albany, Duko of, is in^itc^d otot by tho influonco of thoLord HnmB, to aooept tho regency 
of Bcoilanil, n. 4S2. Tho state of tho kiuf^dum na it appeoaod to liim at his oitivol, 482. 
Is prenudiued A£>ainBt Humo by the eiiomioB of that uobluman, 482. Tho young lang 
cHiiioil (Kit by hia niuthci, 488 Loid Humo rnnkos \vai against liun, and la put to death 
by him, 484 Goes ovei to FianoE^ 484 EetinnB to Sootlaml, 510. Gonuludca a tiuce 
y^ili tiio EughHh, and lutuina to FiaiiPc, 510. Gomea back, but lus opoiationa against 
England ihbCniiceitfd, 512. Llmiycs Scotland finally, 512 
Alb.'maib, Eail o^ tomenta a lobullnm of tho barons againat Homy HI, i 477. Loses 
Uuckiiighani cobtlc, but gaiiiB Fotheiiiigay anil othcia, 477. Is czoommiimcated by 
Fandult tho legate, 478 Submits, and is paidoned, 478. 

* Gcnoial IMCunk crenteil Duke ot v. 100. Pioouiea the condemnation of Argylp, 

118. Engiigos tho Dutch adimials tor four days, 145. His death and choxactor, 
18d, n 

Alboit and Thoodin appointed legates to inquuro into tho mnrdcr of Thomas h Bc'chct, 
1 380. Then accommodation yvith Homy II on the aeconut of it, 381. Ahsolvo him, 
882. 

Alhigensos, yrho thoy weio, i 412 A ciuaade agambt them published by Pope Innocent 
HI , 4 12. Exi ermmated, 412 

Albincy, Philip d, disables the Fionch fleet under Prince Lowis by atintngcm, i. 475. 
Alcnm, a olurgymuii, bent by Ofia Kinsr of Mcicia to tho Empinot Ghaikmagno, and 
booomea hia precoptoi in llio auicnccs, i 38. 

Aldoiman and cail, bynonymoiis tcinis in tlio Snsnn laws and onnaK i 153 
Alilred, AiolibiBhop of Yoik, oiuwnb Kiug Uoiold, i 137. Giowns Wdlioiu tlio Oonqueroi, 
170. Dies of giiuf, 103 
Ale, itb prii'O in the leig ii nf IToniy ITT , i. 532 

Alongoii, bi^iegcd by John King of England, i. 309. Tho sicgo raised by the address of 
Philip of Fimioe, 300 

, Diiko (jf^ eieiiioil Duko nf An]i>u, iii. 884 

Aleiwiindei U , Pope, his moil^cs for deelatiug in favour of tlio Norman invasion, i 142, 
193. Sciulb Kiincufiny legale to AVilliam tlio Guniiueror, 195 

HI, Pope, driviMi hom Rimie by Wic Aulipopu Victor IV., i 201. Abject 

himmus jiaiil to by tho Kings of Fiaiiro and England, 202. Annuls thi^ oimstitiitiuns 
of Oliueiidoii, 302. Deuuivi'S llic mleiiiious of Henry II lu the gnint uf a legatino 
cniniiiiHbuni, 303 llis hunmiiuhlo ircoptiim of Aridibiuinp Bi^cket, and cool behaviour 
lo Hciiiy’s emhiissy, 301). ALkiiipts l>y his nuucioa to rueoncile them, 313. A|meabL'd 
by llcniy's bulunibbiims on the necabiuu of Bucket's muidui, 321. Canonizes Bocket, 
322, IsbUcb bulls at Iletiiy's dubire agaiiis his suns, 335 
- . — — IV , Pope, publishes a oiusiulo agaiiibt Sicily, i. 492. His levies on the English 
clergy to cany it on, 402. Threatous tho kmgibm with an mtuidiut foi nonpa}mDut of 
hib dcmiinils, 493 

. VI, Pope, sends a nuucio to engage Tleuiy VII of England in a ciusado 

agaiiiht the Tiiiks, ii 432 

■ - 111 , King uf SuoUand, c&pouses the sibtoi of EdWiU'd I, uf England, i 548. His 

death, 548. 

Alexis Gniiinouus, Emperov of Gierre, lus policy to get iid nf tho oinsadurs, i 23G. 

Alfoid, onciiunier tlieri*, biYtweeu Mrniiiobu iiml IkiiUie, iv. 133. 

Alftod, uccniupunies hih fiithor KUielvvulf lu lus pilgtiiuiige to Home, i. 51. AbMstshis 
brother King Elludred against tliu Dalle^ .50 Siiueeeihi him to thu cinwn, 57. Is 
anointed at Ihnue bv Po])e Leo 111 , 57 L’lngiess ut lus eduouiion, 5H. [s \\oibted by 
tlio DfUieH, 58 Fjgliis seveial bairles mih tiieiii, 59. Foieed to reJincpiibli his do- 
niimons in the disgiuhn nf a peiiHiiil, 90 Aiieedole uf liim dining iliih conee.ilmeiit, 00. 
OoHocts some reliuneis m a KH«ret leiieut, 91. fbllieh imil inuts thu Diines, 01. Enters 
their camp dihguibed like u liaipei, 02 *D( leats iliein agniii, anil lulniils ilu m to settle, 
C3. Ills civil inslitntioiiH, 0 J, (is. Fuims a naval ioms 05. BouIh Jluhliiigh ihc Dune, 
05. HoutsRigefortUieNurihiuiihniinpuiite, 97. 11m character, 08 Ktnte oftlie nation 
at thu defLut of tho Duiios, 09. DiMiles Kiiglund into distiieis loi the r'osy excuutinn 
of juhtioe, GO. Tho modes nl'jnstieo ebtahlisluMl hy him, 70 AppointHjmieh i'oi judicial 
dcciMuiib, 71 His regard for the libeiiich of lii*i people, 72 JIis uaie for the udvaiico- 
moiii of lOiiiuiiig, 73. Ills eceiioiiiy of his tune, 73 IIow lie innuleated morality, 74. 
His iiteiaiy perlornionces, 74. IJis iiitcntioii to Iho pinmoiinn of aits, nuuuifoctim's, uud 
coiniucree, 74. His giuut repntatiuu ahioad, 75. Ills ehildicn, 75. 

■ ' " , a Snxnu nobleman, aucused of cuuspiriiig ugainsi King Athelblim, his uxttaordluaiy 
foie, i. 78. 

Alfno, Diikn ofiMicreia, his infomnns character and histoiy, i 100. Troaohcronsly saves 
tho Daiiisli fleet, 100. Aiiotlu^r inHtunoe of his peifuly, 108, 

Algiers 18 ceiiipollml in pcni'O by Admiral Blake, v. 20. 

Alice Pieroe booomcb the fovountu of Edward III., but is remorod iSrom eour^ iL 121, 
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Allen, John, his diaiacter, ii. 490. la mado judcfe of Ooidinol Wolfiey's legnime cofurt, 
491. Is probocuiud and convicted of ini(][iuty, 491. 

Allianoo, triple, formed agamst Lewis XIV , v. 161. 

Allison, hiB cruel pioscoution m the htni-ehombci fur slander, iv. 207. 

AUodiuI nnd feudal posbossions, ilic diffniuiice between, ospliuncd, and the pref^ence of 
the lattei in the early ages hliowu, i. 440, 441 
Alnwick, Wilham King ot Scotland dofeutud and taken piisoner there by the Enghsh, 
i. 311. 

Altar, removed horn the wall into the mulrUc of the church by die first English reformers. 


111. 317. 

Alva, Duko of, conceits with riulip of Spam, Cailipiine do Mudicis, and the Ciudinal of 
Loiiaine, a maabncio of the French riotchUnta, in. 272— Sco Ungonotbaml Meiliois. 
Entcis into a nc^eiiution with iho Enl ut N'uitlmmlMaUnd fui au inHun4>rtion in Eng- 
land, 825 Is cmplnyt^'il^ W Thilip tf» oppiPHS the Flemings, 319 Uib cluiiai-ti'i, 349. 
His oruoltu'B, :U9 S>imL mniicy sent ioi Unii, Irnm Genoa, wized by Queen Eljz.ibpth, 
850. Eevenges hunsidf on the Eiiglihh mcrrlianln, 350 lIis oiiiol cxtmtiimb on the 
Flemings, 350 Atiimpth tu dibiuib the Englibli govcinmcni iii favom of Mniy (^uoen 
of Scots, 369 Bcvolt ol Holland and Zcnhinil, 365 ConiUmns tho riineo ol Ouinge 
ns a rebid, and imifiscati'S Ins posst hbiutiH, 366. llis rinidty nn rcdiimig llarlcm, 366 
Is finally repulsed at Ah'iniUT, and subeits to bo reeullal from the Low Cenutnos, 367. 
Boobts of liib infiimons conduct, 367. 

Amboyiifl, cmoltics practised hy iho Dutch inwards tlio Englibli rac‘U)i& there, iv. 118. 
Why tiuH injiiiy w.is nut properly ii^bcntiMl, 118. 

Ambiosius coniuiands the Ihdons against Ilcngihi i 16, 

AmcreiamimiB, the aihiirary miuuicr of unpiihuig, hy the Angln-Noiman kings, i« 461. 

Amciioo, when first rlHcoverid, ii. *117. Giriii uliciuiiniiH in the Euroficaii iiatimiH lu oon- 
SLHiuenue of iliiH discovciy, 417. The diiFcriMii cialniH made hy tlio European nations to 
their diHCOvoiicB in, tv 51. OolnuuH cbiahliHlunl there by James 1 , 119. 

Amious, the states of Fitnuv* Hunimoucil Uiciu by Lt»\vis XI on the appeal to him hy 
Ilcniy Hf. and tin* barons nl Engbiiiil, i 5M. The appeal iU*eii1ud in favour ol lluury, 
514. Treaty ot tdluiucu thoiu between Uie LiikeH of Beilioril, Burgundy, and Bntauy, 
11 233. 

Ancient histoiy, causes of the unecrtainty of, pomlcd out, i. 1, 14, 

Aiicnun, battle ot, in 4S. 

Angles, who, and where tln^y settled m Dillain, I 17. 

Anglesey, attneked by Huetniiius Paiilinus, i 6. The Dniids destioyed theie, G. 

Anglui, Kubt, liistoi> of the Haxim Ivingiloiii of, i 3.5. 

Auglo-Nunnim go\cnimeiit, the exeeutivo ]io\ver of, wlimo lodged, i 453. Thn jivlicial 
power, how rhbtiihutcd, 451. The crown leveuue, m what it uunbistcd, 456. Talliuges 
levied by# 457. 

Angus, Karl of, mniru's Mnrgnri'l, widow of J.mies TV. of Seot.liind, li 4R1. Sho gr*U a 
divorce fiuni him, and iiiairies iiguu, 572. Is fomMl to lly into Kngliind by the yimng 
king, 572. Joins thu Englisli uniiy against JaincH V. id SiMitliiiiil, iii 31. ItidiiniH to 
ScotLinil, ami takes part with tlio Kail ol Armii ug.imst (Vnliuiil Beulon, 35, (joiiducU 
Uic retreat of the Snits urniy fioiii the English on the lligbt of Armii, 47, luspin's 
Arran with lOsoluLion to fiiee the English again, who aiu ilereuteil at Auui.iui, 48. 
Oonimimds tlu* \iiii at the b.ilth* of Pinlaw, 89 

Anjou, Duke of, brother li> Uharles IX. of Fi.iueis defnits nnd kills Ilia rriiiee of Oonilu 
at the battle of Jimme, iii. 313, UolVutK Uoligny at Mimeontonr, .315. 1 h pioposed os 
a hushuml to Elizabetli Qiiihii of Engliiiid, 316 Is eleetcil King of INihi'id, 362. 
Takes T^HHimon of the crown of France cm thn ileuUi of his bioUu'r llluirli's, 362.— 4rk>o 
IleniyTri ofFiMUco. 

, tlio Duke ol Alemjou ert'aled Duko of, iii. 381. Hends ovei Kiniici to proseente hiB 

Milt with Queen Eliznhetli. 381 —Sen Himier Paj^s Elizabeth a private visit# 385. 
Ailieles for liis nmiTbigo prepared, 38,5, Is M*iii in the seiviee of I lie SlateH to tlie Low 
OoiintiieH, 3H(i II is operaiious tin oe, 387* Oomns over to Eiigbmd, 387. Ui*eeiveHa 
ling from Elizuhuth. 3S7. The ijueeu breaks oil' llie match with liiiii, 399. Is esiKdled 
tlie Netherlands, retnrus honns luiil dii‘s, 390. 

Anlaf, heads tho Danish pirates iigaiiist King Atludslan, i 79. His htnitiigem to gain 
intelligoiice in Athulsian's eniiip, 80. ALlieibtairs itriuleni eoinlnei on iho (iccusion, 80. 

Annates, an aet of J5urliumeni pasHed tiy ilcMiry VIH. agiiiiiNt levying, li. 55.9, 

Anno, hiHU‘r of the Kmiieror WiueeslunK, and cnieeii of Kudiard JL, lier budreclniil wilt ti> 
tlio Duke of (doster iii favour of Hir Himoii Jhirli*y, li. 1.52, 

, PrliieesH, Lady of BcaujVu, liei eluinuder, ii 394. Vested with Bio government of 
Fiunco dm mg tho niuionly of ChiirleH VJII., 394 Tlio udmiinstraiiou dihjmted hy 
Lewis Duko of Oilcans, 395. Iileiivcs of her embasfly to Henry Vll, of EugUmd. 
1196. 
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Anpo of QeTos, is sent otbt to "be mamcd to Henry VIII of England in 12 Henry 
sees hei pnvately. and la diaguatod with her, 12 Is neveithdesa mamcd 1^ him, 14 
Id divorced from Henry, 18. Her insensibility under this treatment, 18. ^fiues to 
rctnin home, 18. 

i Lady, daughter of James Duke of York, married to Prince George of Denmaik, 
V 882. DeseirtB with her husband to the Prince of Orange, 452. Is decdoied succebbor 
to the crown on tailure of the issue of her sister IVLiiy, 4C9 
Anselm, a Norman abbot, appointed Archbishop of Oanterbuiy by 'William Bufhs, i. 229. 
Opposes the violencos of &e king, 230. Pleaches successfully against the then ftehion-' 
able modes of diess, 230. Espouses the pretensionB of Urban to the papnpy, 231. In 
what manner ho furnishes his qnota of soldiers demanded by the king for his expedi- 
tion against Wales, 231 Betiies to Borne, and his tempoialities confiscated, ^Sl. 
Assists at the council of Bari, 231 Becslled by Heniy I., 242 Befuses homage to 
him, 243 Assists at a council to debate on the king's mtend^ maiiiage, 243. Ac- 
quires the king's confidence, 244. Pioouies an accnmmodatiou between me king and 
hiB brother Bobeit, 245. Befuses to consecrate the bishops invested Henry, 250. 
Botires to Borne, and his levennea aiiom confiscated, 251. BetniiiB to his monastery in 
Noimondy, 251. Oompromise witli, 251, 2.54 
Antonio, Hon, Prior of Orato, solicits assistance from England to asaeit his pietensions 
to the crown of Portugal, ui. 438. Obtams a small fleet, 468. The expemtion fails; 


Antwerp joyfhl reception of the English merchants there, on the renewal of commeice 
with Flaziders by Meniy 'Vlli, n 427. A revolt of the Protestants there against the 
Oathohe woiship, in. 318 The insnigonta oppressed by the Ifrince of Oiange, 348 

Ajmeals from mfeiior to bupetioi courts, how appomted by the laws of Aified, i. 71 Finm 
the barons’ oourta, how logulated by Pailmmcnt in the loign of Hemy III., 531. To 
Borne, foibid by Pailiament, ii 563. Piom chancery to the House of Peers, first came 
into practice, iv. 62, n 

Appientices of London, petition the Long Parliament, iv. 339. 

AiocmboLdi, a Gk^noose bishop, f^ms the sale of mdnlgences m Bnxony, ofUagdiden, Pope 
Leo’s Bister; ii 508 Appomts the preaching of them to the Hominicaiis; 504. — Bee 
Indtdgences and Luther. 

Aichangel, a passage to, diacoveied, and a tiade evened with Muscovy, ui 566. 

Arohy, the king's fool, loses his place for exeroislug his wit on Aichhiidiop Land, iv 21 5. 

Anhes, intoiview between Heniy VIll of England and Pianms 1. of fiS^ce, in a plain 
near, li. 494. Giand touinament held by them there, 495. 

Ax^le, Earl of; with his son Loid Lorn, enters mto the association of reformers called 
the Oongiegation of theLmd, m 218. Attends the qucen-iogent in her attempt to bnp- 
presB tliB Piotestant nets, 222. Signs the new covenant of the Oongregation. 225 
^ters mto a conspiiaoy against Miuy at Btuling, 270. Is forced to fly mto England, 
271. Is invited back by Dainley, 275 Is leconciled to the queen, 276 

— , Earl of, his ohoiRcter, iv. 232. Bubsmibee to the covenant, 232. HesertB his 
army at the approach of Montiose, 482. Befuses any intimacy with Charles H. on his 
BiiiTal m Scotland, 587. Snhmile to the commonwealth, 553. Is tiled and executed, 
V X13. 

— , Earl 0 ^ see Loro. Is again condemned for Icasing-making, v. 855. Escapes to 
Hn]Wd, 856 Engages in the Duke of Monmouth's oonBpiraoy, SG8 Uiges Moumonth 
to rebel amnst James II , 399. Invades Sc(Xcl4ind, 407. Is token and executed, 408. 

Anans, two ournt duimg the reign of Jornoa I., iv. 101. 

Ailington, Bennet Eajl made secictaiy of fatate by Obarles II , y 132. Becomes one of 
Ibo oabid muiibtiy, 182. His character, 184. Is sent to Holland to tieat with Lewis 
XIV. conoeiuing peace with the Statts, 209. 

Aimoda, the myiucible one of Spam, preparations for the equipment o^ iii 456. Boils 
from Lisbon, and is soattored ny a ^im, 46X Its stieugth wJien lepaued, 461. Makes 
an unsuccessfal attack on the English fleet, 464 Is attacked and disoonourted at (Xi- 
laiB by the Engluh admiral, 464. Sails uoithwoid on its return home, and is destroyed 
by a storm, 465. 

Armagnaos and Burgundians, these paity denominations m Eianoe esplamed, and the 
troubles occabioned thereby, li 208, 210. 

Armies, standing, the first rise of, u 447. 'When first introduced mto England, v. 107* 
Number of standing forces kept up from the rebtoraiion to the revolution, 476. 

Aimimanism, is peiseculed in ihe United Piovmces, iv. 22. Bofisetions on the opinion of; 
104:. Is attaokod by the House of OommonB, 184. 

Aimonoa. — See Bntany. 

Arms, coats oiE; custom of using them, first introduced iuto Europe duimg the ornsades, 

. 1 390. 

Armstrong, Sir ThomaH, is seized and executed without trial, for engaging in the Duke of 
Monmouth's oonspiiacy, v 378. 
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Aimy» feudal, its advautagoa, i. 563. Becomes diauaod in fayour of a mcrconaiy one, 
5GL 

, parliamentary, first raised, and tho command giyon to the Earl of Essex, iv. 331 — 

SoG its npciiiUons under tho lOt^i^etiye Gruncrnls, Easi^x, Emifiix, Manchester, &o. Mu- 
tiny of, 459 Forms a imht<iry Pailinmont, 400. Seizes the king, 462. Ohoosoa Oiom- 
yrcll geneial, 463 Is maiulLod to St Alban's, 4G8. Enters into a negotiation with the 
Ptuliament, 4G7. Accuses tlio prcHbyteiiaii leadeis in Parluiment of high trenson, 4GS. 
Bomnves to Beading, afti^r obtaining its domnndH, 4GS Mni olios ba& to Hounslow 
Heath, whuio tho sponkeiu nf the two Plouses iuii7u, and imploic its piotoction, 472. 
Anives in London, and leinstatcs tlio spenkera, 473. B cl i ernes of, foi bcttling the nnr 
tion, 477. Is rcilueod to obeiliDneo by uromwoll, 478 Hiibduos tho Bcntteied piuties 
of royalists. 402. For its iutuio opuiuiions, sue GromwuU. Is disbondod at the resto- 
lation, V. 104. 

Scots. — Boo Leven, Earl of, Lesley, Montinso, and SeotlnniL 

Airnn, James Eail of, his prchmuions to the odmimstnition of Scotland, during tho mino- 
rity of Mary, daughter of James V., lii 35. Opposes and confines O.udinal Beaton, 35. 
Contracts tho infant q[uccn to Piiiieo Edwortl of England, 35. Evailes tho demand of the 
stipulated hostages made by Sadler tlio Euglisli amlinbsiulor, 37 Attempts to seize tlio 
young qi^noen, but finis, and enters into an aoeommodation, 37 Bon ounces the refin nu‘d 
religioii, 41. ALtaolies UiniBolf to Beaton, ui opposi^on to Lenox, 41. Fureos 
Lmiox to fly to England, 45. His foohle opposition to tho EngliHli mcivsinns, 47. 
TJie English ilofbatud at Ancmm, 48. Biivagos tho botilcrs of Eiiglanil, 48 BefiiHos 
to concur m the ozeeution of Wishnit the ri^foimor, 8 1. Engages LhcHiiko of SumersH 
at Pmkey, 89. Beeeivcs succoius frinu France, 96 Obtains a jiieusLon irom Fiuuco, and 
is orcatod Buko of Ohatoliunlt, 96 — See Oliatolrault. 

James Stuart nf Oohdtice made lAoxl of, ul 3.00. Tho king taken from tho power 
of him and Louox, by an association of Seohi nolnlity, 391, Is conilned to his own 
housD, 391. Is Tooalled to court on tlio king's esihiiH^ 396. llis viulent tyiannieal 
enndu^^ 397. Is degradiMl fiom lus authority, and dopnvud nf liis title anil estaio, 397. 

Anas, oonginsB at, butwcon OLuulos VIL of Imuico ami tho Bukes of Bodfiird uxid Buz^ 
gundy, u. 259. 

Anay, comuussions of, issued by Charles I in opposition to tho militia under parliamini* 
tiuy anthoiity, iv. 8*19. 

Artevdlo, James de, a brewer at Ghent, hocouies a lender of tho popnlaco agabist tlio 
Flomudi nobility, ii. 55, Is employed by Edward 11 1. of England hi bxiag tho Flemings 
to assist his prutmsions to tliu crown of Frances 55. Llis ilt'atli, 87. 

Arthui, Pnnee ot the Siluics, is the piinco ho celohnitinl by the Bntihh bards, 1. 10. 

, posthumous son of Gooffioy, third son of King Ileiiiy II of England, invcstod in 

tlio duohy of Britaiiy, under tho guariUaiisliip of lus giandfather, i. 350. Jh declared 
Bucoessor hj Birhard 1. on his enttamg into a oinsiulo, 391. Uis title assortod by the 
barons of thoFrom^h provinros, 302. Is taken nndi'i tlie prah^elion of, ami odueatiHl by, 
Plidip of Franco, 392. Joins with I’lillip, ami conmuU hostilities opiusi his unelo 
John, 39G. Is ]^ight»l, and mairlos PlulipH ilaugliter, 3UG. Xsiiilcuu prison lt by 
Jnlin, 397. Hia rcboluto behaviour in a coufereneo wiUi him, 397. Is murder;^ 
by John, 308. 

, Pi nice, oldest sou of Henry VH , bom, iL 385. Marriod to Oatlieilno of Awigon, 
433 Bios, 4.33. 

Aiticlos, Bit, tho law of, passed by tho Parliaimuit in tho roimi of Henry VIIl., for al)o- 
lishiug diversity of opiniims in loligion, in. 6. A view of tlieni, G. Kuniuroiis prowKMi- 
tions comineueod on this act, ID. Xs rigorouHly cidbieiul, 19, Tho potudtii^ on tho 
marriugo of priests mitigated, 27. A turtUor’imUgatlou uf this law, 43. This statuto 
n^ieuleil, 02. 

■ , Louis u£— Soo Lords. 

Aiiill(*iy, loilootionH on tlio dleois of, in war, ii, 83. First used at tho hatllo nf Orocy, 83, 
Wliou first used at sieges, 242. Tlio oit ami uuiniigeiiiunt ot, huprovoil sooner tiion fiir* 
tlfieation, 272. 

Arlrus, Bol^it do, lus Dharactnr, anti how ho lost lus ptiirimouy, iu ,53. Is fiivnurably 
ri^eived by Eilwunl Ul. of EngUuid, 53. HtimulaU^ Edward to iisKori Ins protenHions 
to tho oiowii of l^uco, 53. Joins tho uiniy of Kklwanl on his invahiou itf Franco, GL 
In routed at St. Omur's, Gi. Is sent with English succours to Britiuiy, whore he ib 
killed, 74, 

Artfs tlio advantogoB of cultivating m society, ii. 444, State of, during tho xdgn of CiiarloB 
T., V. 92 

Aruuilol, IlumpUry, an insurrection in Bovonflhiro excited ami hoaclod by Um, to opiinse 
ilic rofoiQuition, ill. liO. Ilo is tiJonn by Lord BushoL, and oxoouted, UO. 

— — — , Eail of, coudi'iniioil by tho HoUhO ol I^eers, and oioontod, il 158. 

", Eurl of, 18 aiipoiuted imo of the cuiumishiuuora at Uumptun-Oonrti to luixnlro 
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into the oondnct of Mary Qneeii of Soota, m. S07. Was the £ist who introdaDed 
Qoadhea into England, ili 571 

AiimdBl, Eoil of, IS sent with an aimy to lednoa tho Scots ooTBaanterB, iv. 234. 

Ascham, enyoy fiom the English coxmaonwBalth to Madiid, mmdBied theiB 1^ bomshod 
Toynlibts, V 23. 

Asoue, Anno, ciuelly tortnred by Wiiothesley, chonoellor, for denying the leal presence in 
the encliaiiBt, lu 54 Is burnt with other heietics, 54. 

Ashley, Loid, one of the cabal ministry, his ^chaiactor, y. 182. Is made Earl of Bhaftes- 
bmy. — See Shaftesbuiy. 

Asks, Mr., laises an msuiiection m the north of England against Henry YIH., under the 
nomo of the Pilgiimago nf Qiaee, li 609 Takes Hull and Yoik, 609. Is jomed 1^ th^ 
Aichbishop of Yolk and Loid Daicy, 609. His negotiiitions with the Duke of Noifdk, 
sent agamst him, 610 His adherents eepaiate, 61u Is esecutod, 611 
Assassins, whenoo the oiigin of the teim deiived, then prince, and lus dangerous autho- 
rity and pimaples, i. 375. Gantes Gomade Maji^ULb of Montfeiiat to be assasunated, 376. 
Assembly, Geneial, of the Ghmch of Scotland, oddiebbCb Queen Moiy on occabion of the 
iiot at the houho of Alison Ciaig, m 241. hMioits Mary to change her lehgion, 268. 
Appomtb a fast to hoe King James horn the dansrer ol evil counseUois, 390. Is sum- 
moned by Jamsb, 391. Votes any settlement of tenns between Jamoa and his motl.ei a 
most vneked undertaking, 392 Appomts a fast on the day fixed for entcitaiiiing tlie 
Eiench ombassadois, 392 Is induced to submit to the king's autiioiity, and admit 
the junadictiiiu of hibhops, iy 46 Admits tho ceiemomos enjoined by Ike king with 
groat reluctance, 47 The bishops negloct to summon it, 221. One summoned under 
the influence of the Govenonters, 220 Meets at Glasgow, and abolishes episcopacy, 230. 
Ouncessions obtained of tho king, 232 Meets by their own authoiity togotlim with a 
conveiitinn of States, 3S8. Goncius m dehveimg up the king to the Eugbsh Pailia- 
ment, 454 

of divmcs at Westminstoi, now legnlation of lelinonby, ly 418. Votes the 

divine right ol picsbytory, 447. Its power lestiiLted by Pailiamenf; 448. 

Astley, Loid, gencial for Qhai'les I , is defeated by Golonel Mown, iv. 444 
Atheistan, natuiol son of Edwai d tho Elclei, his loign, i 78 Gbnspued ngamst by Alhed, 
one of ins nobles, 78. Appoiuts Bitbiic, the Dane, King ol Noithumbeilaiiil, 79. His 
wars a^iust Bithiic's sons and the Scuts, 79 His charactei, 81, 

AtlelwoH favouiite of King Edgiu, lus tioachoious behavioni to his master in the nflAi'r 
ofElhiiLi, 1 93 EiLloil by Edgai, 94 

Atlieiton Moor, battle of, between the loyalists and the Failiamentary fbices under Lord 
FairidX, IV. 385 

Athol, Eail of, foims a confcdeiocy of Scotch nobles, to protect Pimce James horn the 
attempts of Bothwoll, and to pumsh the muideieis of his fathoi, lu. 291. Bothwell 
escapes, and Maiy lougns huiSLlf mto tlie bands of tlio oonfuderacy, 2.92. 

Audley, Loi d, heads on lusuiicction m the west against Heniy VI£.i u. 424. Defeated at 
Bladdieath, and executed, 426. 

— , Su Thomas, Spiakei of tho House of Gammons, made lord bhoncellor on the 
icsignalion of 6ii Thomas Moie, ii 5U1. 

AugnicntiitLon, couit of, eioctud foi the management of the lovenucs of the suppiessed 
monasteiics, u. 592. 

Augsburg, a Guinum league foimod Uieie against Lewis XIV., v 438 
Angushue, a Bonian mo^, sent by Pope Gicgory to preach Gliiistianity in Biitun, L 25. 
Assisltd in lus uubsion by Qiiccn Biuueliaiit, 26 Is favouiiibly leceived by Ethelbert 
King of Kent, 26 Hu ohainctci and sncccsshil mission, 27 Gases of consoionco po- 
posid by, to tho pnpc, 28 Gioiited Aiclibishop of Oauteibniy, 28 

PiiojB Oiinioh, granted to Alascn and his lulloweie^ m 123. 

Augustus Gscsai dissuades lus succcpsois fiom enlaigmg then empiie, i 5. 

Avisa, daughter to the Eail ol Gloucester, monied to John, fourth sou of Henry U , L 
862. Is divorced by him, 394 

Auiay, Du Gucsclin defeated at, by tlie English, near Galais, and taken pisoner, ii. 113. 
AysLuc, Admuol Su Qooige, icducos the Engli^, colonies m Amciica to obedience to the 
oommonwialtl], iv. 551 Engtiges Do Bujtoi ^ Dutoh admual, 558. His ship token 
by the Dutch on the GoJlcpei-boncls, v. 146. 

Azuicour, battle of, lu 212. Gompaicd with those of Grecy and Foictieis, 212, 213. 

B. 

Babutoton, Anthony, his chaaacter, iiL 418. Engages in the service of Mag Queen of 
Scots, 419. Enters into a conspiiacy against the life of Elizabeth, 420. He and his 
aasociatea seized and executed, 423. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, is made one of the oooncil, and lord-keeper of the great seal, on the 
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accession of Queen Elizabetli, iii. 20 S. A solemn roligioxut disputation hdd before him, 
211. Ts appoiated one of the ooiunusbionoi s to inquiie into the coniluct of Muiy Queen 
of Soots, 307. Finlnbits tho Pailiamout, by the queen’s onloi, fioin moildlmu with any 
matters of state, 33S. Bojuiinouda tho Commons foi their piusumplun at tlio close of 
this Bossion, 339. 

Bacon, Loid, icmaiks on bis account of Fnkm Waibcc, u G25. Bisplays to tbo privy 
council tho unclntiful oxpimions in tho Earl of Essex's lotiors, in 518. Tlie former 
fiiouiUy putioniigo ufloidcd him by Essox, 520. By the queen's older rliaws up a niiira- 
tive of EhHL‘x’a oxonuimtion bofoiu tho rouiinl, 020. His oitiuiouB assistance at tho tiial 
of Essex, 529 rinhcrvuB Hayuaid, an tmihor, Horn the inilignatinu of Queen EliZiibi'Ui, 
by ills pleasantly, 551. His spcccli ajpiinsi puivcyiineo, 01:1 Midces a bpeoidi in Pailio- 
moiit m favour ol an union boiwoen En“;land and SScotl.iniJ, n 9, 11 Is disoovoicd to 
have tikoii biibcs while chaneellor, 01 Is laiponchLul, coufL^SbCb tho eliaigo, is lined, 
and oominitted to tho Towci, Gl. Ills wiiimgs and chaiaetii, 02 AtUmpts, without 
BUQccss, to pinciuo an obtabliiJiinont for the oultiv.iUou ol uatLual pliilobophy, lUI. Oou- 
biiloiod as a pliiluBoplioi and wiitci, 120 

Bodajoz, IVIaiquis of, and Viceioy of Puiu, is, with liis wifu and lUiightoi, burnt on boaid u 
Spanish galleon, by some of Blake's bqundion, v. 28. 

Bodloamero, LokI, insults Isabella, quoon to Edward II, and killa some of her rotinnc, li 
16. Is punished by the king, 17. Is token at the defeat of tho Eail of Liuicabtor, tiled, 
and oxecuteil, 18 

Bodon, Oordic tho Saxon worsted there by Uio Biitons, i. 10. 

Bagnal, Sir Hcmy, tho Euglibh guncicd m Iielund, is defeated and Icilled by Tyrone, 
m. 509. 

Baillio of JorviBwood, his trial and oxooiition, on account of tho Doko of Monmoutli's oon- 
Bpiiacy, v. 381. * 

B.aiihain, James, ciuclly troatod by Sir Tliomas More, for heresy, ii. 578. Is buruL in 
Buiithltelil, 578 

Baldwin, Earl of Elandcis, lootives Tusti Bnko of Noithiiiuboilauil, i. 135. Assists tho 
Noiman invasion, 137 

Balfour, Sii James, Deputy-govciiior of Ediubmgh Qistle, bi'iniys a ouskei of Quoon 
Alaiy'b Ictteis to Bothwidl into tholuimls of Oluuiceiloi MoiLoii, iii 31)9. 

Baliol, John, his pietciihioiis of siUTehsion to the ciowii ofHiMdland, i 550. Berognizos 
tho King of England’s supeiionty ovui Bi'oLland, 555, Ed waul })it>nouneeH decision in 
Lis favoui', 558. Swcais fealty to Edwaid, who puts liiiii lu pnssoSHum of the kingdom, 
558. Is iiicuiibod by the iisuiiintious of Edwaid, 558. Eoriiis uu ulliaiico wilh Philip of 
Eianco, 563, Botubcs coinpliaiioo with the sutniiiniiH and doiiiantlH of Edwaul, 571. 
Assouiblos ail army to oppose tho attacks of Edward, 571. Hots Edwai'd at defumeu, 575. 
Swears foolty and makos his submiHsions to J^klwiird on his subfUmig Sootlaurl, 5G7. 
Guiried pribonor to London, and comiiiittoil U) iliu Tower, 5G7. Obtains las liborly and 
retires to Fiance, 567 Dies iu a pimto station, 5G7. JIis oUaituitrr, and a aiumuaiy 
view of Ins conduct, 599. 

— ■ , Edwaril, son of John, the occaRion of lus innewing his father's pieUMiHions to tho 

crown of Scotland, u. ii. Bnises a force, and is Joined by dmus EimliHU buiims, 45. 
Invades Scotluiid, 45 Defeats and kills the Earl of Mar, regeiib 46 Takes Peith, 46. 
Is Clowned at Scone, 47* Ib niuted by Hir Aiehihald Dtiuglus, and iUes to England, 47. 
Edwniil HI undcitakes to reslnro him, 47. Is 11 ‘sloU'd, 48. Hub the Ki'ots nwolt wh<*n- 
evor tlio Euglibh king luLuos, 49. Besigiui lus pridemslous to BcoUaud to Edwaid, and 
lives retun'd, 99, 

Ball, John, a soihtiims ])reaolioi in the reign oflticliaid II., uiculcateB lovolling principIcB 
among tho people, xi 149. -Mlhj Tyler. 

Balluid, John, a priest of Blielins, comes to England to eoneoit an usHassinatioii of Queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 418 — See Babington. 

Bangor, gioat Hlanghtcr ot ihn nioiiks of, by Adtdfrid King of Nortbuiuborluad, 1. 31*. 
Tlie Inign monastery of, dcHtroyivl, 31. 

Bauuoekbui'D, battle of, between Edward IT. nnd Uobexi Brueo, King of Scotland, ih IK 
Banqucting-houflo, at Whiiohnll, when built, iv. 109. 

Barbodpos, tho island of, when pLinit'd by tlio Englisb, iv. 121. 

Barobono, Piaisc God, a member of OroinweirH Parliomout, the rarhaaiiont dcaeminated 
from liim, v, 7. Origin of the npiiellation, 7, ii. 

Bail, a oonnoil callod then*, i. 231. 

Baidlon, M., his relation of a priyato contract between CUorleB IL and Lewis XIV., v. 
3S4, n. 

Barnard, Loeinrer of Si Sepuleliro’s, pniys for tlie queen’s conversion, (Uid is reprovod by 
Iho high commisshm court for it, iv. 201. 

BarooB, Di., piticuruR Lambert to bo ocousod fur denying the real ntesoueo m iho ouohorist^ 
uu 3. Is himself bumt^ 19. 
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Bjanot, battle of; between Edwafd lY and the Earl ofWarwick, ii. 827. 

B.iians, of England, the first indications of a regnlor ELseoeiation and plan of liberty among 
tliom, 1 891 Intimidated by Jolm, and attend bim in bib Noimou wars, 394 Desort 
Uim and letnin to Engbuid, 400. Accused and fined by bim on bis leturn, 403 Ajg(ua 
lofube to assist him in Fiance^ 418. Tbeir situation and discontents under John, 420 
Exhorted by CUrdmol Longton to insifat on a renewal of the charter of liberties granted 
by Henry 1 , 421 Oonfedeiate for that purpose at fit Edmond’s Bury, 422. , SLike a 
loimol dememd of the renewal fiom John, 422 Appeal to the pope^ 423. Xsaemble 
then rctameiB, 425. Deliver to the king a list of their demands, 425. Choose Bobcit 
Fitz-Waltei fur their general, on the kin^s lefdsaJ, 425. Ooinmenoe hostilitieB against 
John, 425 Obtain tne great charter iiom him, 426. The cliief heads of tins ohu'ter, 
42G. Bemoiks upon it, 427 John mnkes taathei concessions for seounfy of this 
giant, 429. last of the conseivatora of this chaiter, 430. The chartei annulled by Ihe 
pope, 431 Longton refuses to publish the pope s bull of excommunication against 
them, 432. The king takes Boehabtoi fiom them, and the ciuel devastation of tlie 
countiy by both patties, 432. Those in the north ally with Alexandei King of 
Scotlaud, 433. The icst oifei the kingdom to Lewis, son of Philip of Fiance, 433. 
Give hostages to Phibp for their fideliiy, 434. Are disgusted at Lewis's behavioui, 
435 Then contest suspended by the death of John, 435 The oiigm of then power, 
and the nature of mihlary seivice oxplamod, 438 A view of their mvil ofilces, 443 
Then pnwei over their vassalB, 444 The power of then couits, 444. Theii usual way 
of hfe, 446 Thoir impoitauoe in Faihatncut, 448. The nature of thcii couits, 448. 
Excicised a kmd of sovcieigu autlioiity, 4b6 Mme oibitraiy in their lespective jmis- 
dictious thou their kings, 4U7. Obtain a new chartei of libeitiBs fiom Henry III , 472. 
And a confiimatioii of li, 473 Obtam a cliarter uf fuiesls, 473 Aie leooveied from 
their fuieigu aXhouce by the judicious ondeavouis of the Eoil of Pembroke, piutector of 
ilio realm, 474. Conclude a peace with him, 476. Thoir commotiuns on the death 
of the Eail of Femhiuke, 477 Befuse to suiiender their forttesses mto the kings 
hands, 479 Oonfedeiate against Hubeit de Biugh, 460 A leconuliation eflboted by 
die prelates, 480 Piocnie the dismistaon of Himort, 483. Oombme against his suc- 
ecbsui, the IBishop of ‘Winchester, 484 Gnnledciate with fiunon de Hontfort, Eail of 
Luicubtei, 499. Absemblu m Poiliomunt, diesbud m uimom, 500. A supieme council 
of twouty-foui diosen by, in Pailiumcnt, at Oxford, to regulate the government, 501. 
lloguktiuiis foimLd by this oomiod, 501. The council combine to peipetuate their 
authonty, 502 Impobe on oath uf obedience to them on the whole natiun, 503 
Appoint a committee of equal authonty with Pailiomcnt, to act m the mtervals 
Ik'twoen tho BtiBsiens of Parliament, 503 Send and propose the oath of ebedience to 
the piovisionb of Oxford, to KicJnud King of tho Bfonans, on his intended visit 
te England, 503. The people begm to be jealous of thia council, 504. The kmghts 
uf the shires appocl to Pi moo Edward ogaiust then poceedings, 504. His mefasuge 
. to thorn on the occasion, 505. The counuil team a code of tiivial oidmanccs, 505. Tiio 
pope disinclmed lowcads them, 507 The pope absolves Henry and the nation ham 
their oath to them, 508. The Piuhament empuweis Hcniy to lesumo the authonty out 
uf hands, 509. They coiifudeiate with the Eail of Loicostoi, 510. hnpiibon tlie 
bidiops who pubhbh the pope’s absolution, 511 Levy woi on the king, 612. Boduce 
inm to oomply agivm with the piuvibions of Oxfoid, 513. Their disputes with Homy 
refciied to tho aibihation of Lewis King of Fiance, 513. Lewis decides m fhvom of 
Henry, 514. They reject Lewis’s decision and take aims, 514 Assomte with Fitz- 
Bichaid the major, and the oitizous of Loudon, 515. Mutuol hobtihhes by them and 
tho king’s ainiy, 515 Defeat Houry at Lc'^es, and take him piisoncr, 517 Aiiothui 
appcol to arbitratiun, 518. Aio ill tiaatod by Leicestoi, 519. Their oimy defuatod at 
EvghKuu, and the Eail of Leicestoi killed, 525 The Icmly of Homy to waid them, 527. 
rruliibited to appeal lu Poiliament without bemg jiorticuloily summoned by wiit, 506. 
The distinctiouti amung them, 56b Coiifiim the two chaitcrb in Pjihamcnt, which are 
also oonliimBLl by Kdwoid I. m Flcindeis, 583. Obtain a Imutaiion of luicsts, 584. 
Obtain a full, free, and final confliniation of tho two chuiteis, 6B5, Aio allowed by 
Edwaid I. to entail thcii estates, 606 Aic disgusted at ilio attaclmxont of Edward II, 
to Piois Gavastuu, li 3 A ciiufedcracy ot, fiumcd by Thomas Eail of Lancastor, against 
(Javuhtun, 4. Piocuro hia bauibhmcut, 4. Piocuio the authority of govmnment to bo 
\Cbiod 111 a junto, 5 ficize Gavcbtou, and jnit him to death, 8. The kiug b logo on tms 
niunloi, 8 Ho is lecoiioilod to tbcin, 8 lubisl on a iciiowul of the oiihnanuos uftor tho 
defeat uf BaiiiiocLbuin, 13 They pnmbmo to rum tJie Dospenserri, 1-i, OausM of iUuir 
iliacouleiits, 15 They per emptniily demand a dismisbion ol DcbpimsiT, ^ Obttuu of 
the Pailiuuient a sculonce of forfuitnio and prrpotuol cxilo against the Desponst rs, lb« 
'J’lioy jniu the luvosiou uf Ibaliclla, 22, Wuidei DospeiibOi, tlio falhoi, at JJiistol, 23. 
Aio dis( outonfccd with Iliohard IL, 146. Anisiont aud modciu nobihly, thou Vrays of hlia 
Loutiustod, 413. 
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Bironot, that tillo inYontsd hy tho Eail of SoliabiiEy, and sold to Enipply King Jamos TTith. 
uiDncjy, IV. 33. 

Buitliolomew, mnsBacie of tho Hiigonots at Faiis, on the ove of that foativaJ, lii. 358. 

Buaton, u BcotbUian, ubbuuiB letiuib of in(uq,uo of Jauioa IV agambt tho PoitnguoBC, but 
comnutB puaciQU on tho EugUbli, u 4G3 Is dostiuyod by the KnglhdL admiralb, 4U3. 

■ , Ehz.iboth, onmmouly callod tho Holy Maid of Eont, her liyatotical fits attiibuted 

to inspirdtiou, u 580. Ts engaged by Mautors and Bockiug to oaiiy on the unpostiuoa 
580. OonfuBses the oitifioc, and is punudiod mth hoi tiBbucmtee, 581. 

Boailidos, John, Czar of Musouvy, tlio esauso and paiticulois of lua tioaty with Queen 
Ehz.Lbeth, in. 500. Thu piivilugos by him gionted to tho Englibh, levubnd hu bon 
Thuodnio, 5UG. 

Bablaidy, dihputos botwoon Uio civil and occlpsiastical oonitu concoinmg, m the reign 
of Homy IIL, i 531. Mumoiablu loply of the nubility to the piulateia on this occasion, 
53 1 

Bust wide, a idiysician, is cruelly sontonced by the stai-chambei, iv 210. His bontonco 
luvoiRud by tho OunnnoiiH, 2G5 — Boo Buitou 

Battle, tiiulb by, allowed by IIcm*y II to bo evaded, by appeal to a juiy, i 311. 

B ittlua — Boo undoi the names ot tho pltioes wheie they ^uiu iebpueti\uly fought. 

Battle Abbey, founded by Wdluun Uiu Ounquuioi, i. ISl. 

Bavoim, Buko of, defuutb tbu Eloctoi rolutino at riuwe, iv. 57. rublishes tlio ban of 
the empiio against thu olcetoi', and conquers tho Uppci raiaitnalo, 03 Obtains tho 
elootoiiu ihgmty, 72. 

Baudncuuit, Govoiuoi of Vauuuuleuis, applied to by Joan d'Aio, scuds' hor to Kmg 
Ohailod VII., 11 245 

Baugu, battle of, lielwcon tbo Buko of Ohii cnee and tbo Bauphin of l^'niiipi*, ii 223. 

Bayonne, a massaoiu of tho Eiutieh Uugounts phumod at a xuuotuig iUure, in. 272. — ^Soo 
Mednis, Catlierinu du ; Vhihp of ISiiaiii, &u. 

Bcutnii, Pimiate of Buotlaud, made u airdiual, in. 31 Is areused of forging Uio wdl of 
James V., 34. Joins tlio luiuiobt of tlip quoeii dowagei, uuil oblaiiiH posHUSHioii ortho 
govoimiiuut, 81. Is confined by ilm Eai'l of Anau, hiH coinpt^iior for tho adnuiiibLi'a- 
tann, 35 Beouveis his UboLty, uiul eubalH with thu cluigy agiiiuht Arum, 35. FruciutiS 
the lotinuu of thu EugUsh aiuhussadoi to be lUHulied, to ooiMbitni a iupt.ucu liotween tho 
two Clowns, 35. Applius to Fiaiipo foi hiktduis, 37. Atiaihus hiuibuir to Arnin, 41. 
(jaubes Wihlunt, the ief<ami*r, to bu appieheiidud and 4‘xei‘ut(4l fui horosy, 81. Is 
absussuiaio'l, 85 llis muiiloiers pioteeied by Iloiiry VIll of Eiiglanil, 8(1. 

Baiucliamp, of Hult, Loid, is eoademuud for ireubon, ii. 152. Was thu ibrsi iiour erc'utod by 
luitoiit, 181. 

Beaufort, Buko of, tho Fiunoh admiral, luissos tho Butch fieot and cscupus tho English, 
V, 149 

Beaumont, Lord, the niotivo ot liin engagmg Edward Baliol to renow his futhur's pietun^ 
bious to the uiowii of Suutlandf n 44 

Beauvais, Bidiop of, taken pnsoiu'i in baiilo by Kicluird T., i. 380 Uih ouut of iimil sor* 
Oiistioally sunt to the pope, who clauutMl him. 380 Is Mil at hliorfy by Joliu, 393. 

, ULsliop of, putiimiiH (or tho trial of iJoaii d'Aru for sorcery, iL 255. 

Beckci.‘-^co Tliouids U Bucket 

Bcdfoid, Buko ot^ bioUier to llonry V, lufL by him of>Fianco, ii 225. Apiioinlpil, 

bv Paihamout, pmU^aioi or giLiidlaii of Euglaiid, during IIk* minority of Ueuty VI., 239 
Ills ohuractiT, 231 Ksiioiihus tli(> Piiiu‘<*hH of Biirgnudy, 233. Ooiisidc'iaiious on whluh 
he furmud lus uuiuluei m Frann*, 2:):i. Tiiiity ui Amuuis, 233 itcHtoroH and forniH an 
(illiauee with James I Kmg orH/uUand, 231. Ills gn^ii siicp<*hhcs over tho KioiU’h,235. 
Baisc‘S the siugo ofOiovuiit, 235. Buteats tho Earl of Jtiuiiiun at Vonicull, 235. Ihs 
bUC'com'H lutereupted by (liimecsiui', uiul applied to Ins |mvale disputus, 238. Xlis in- 
dluctunl etidLavoiirs to uoiuprouiiHO bin broUiei'H ipiainds, 239 ILecoaeilcs llloueehier 
and the Bishop of Winphostier, 239. Hiluaiiou of allniiH In France at Ids i(4nru, 210, 
Kudueus tlie Buko of Hiituny to mainium tiio trcsity of Tioyc, 2 1 1 ll>s prudent muliu't 
on the succcsM‘H of Joan d’An\ 252 Uis biipphcs from England ftul, 25^). PctsiumU's 
till' Bishop of Winchester to h^iuL him tlie num ho was coiulurtiiig into Bo]u>iuui, 253. 
llih piudoiil caution in nvonliiig an mdiuu witli Oharh^s, 253. (lets young Iltfliry VL 
ciDVriiud at Paris, 2.)4. His cruid pioweuUoii of Jo«in d'Aiv, 25.5 Ihul Hiiivitloa ol the 
English idluiis m Fninue, 257. Dinth of thn DuuhcMS of Iknlftml, and its uenhequenccH, 
258 Agiuos to a eougmsH at Anas, 259* Thu English uniiisUirs, hsivu tho cuugross, 
winch lb eoiieliulod without them, 259. Bleb, 2l!D. 

* I Uushid Earl of, is bent over to BtUilognc, to nc^dialo jinicio with Henry 1£. ot 
Fr.iiice, ill 119. Bup[»resst‘s fcUr l*etor Onrew’s lusuui'ction m Bovouslnre, 155. Is 
made one of tho coiiiuil on tliu uceussion of Queen ElizalKith, 208. Is smil by Ehzubeth 
hi oiliciute at th(‘ ba]ttiHiu uf Friiiui* Junu^s ol Buotloiid, 278. 

1 Karl of, is wnii by 11 lo Purliamcnt witli forous ogidust tho Mot dais of Hertford, 

iv. 3U0. Buserts to tlie king at Uxfiuil, 3K1. 
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Badloe, his chmaoter, y 2S6 His narrative of GodJiey’a mnider and the popi^ plot, 2S6. 

Hls naiiatiye published, 28S On oumstancBS of liia death, 826 
Bele, Di , lUbtigates an insuii eotion against foieign artiflcseis in London, iii 67. 

Bell, Bubeit, a puiiian mombor, makes a motion in the House of Commous against a 
monopoly, ui 3.J7. Is seyoicly ropiimnnded in couiioil fox his temeiity, 338. 
Benedictines, au Italian order of moiiks, desciibod, i. 83. 

Beuefleos, how they flist come into the hands of laymen, ii 618. 

Beiievobuces, when first levied, u. 181, Levied by Hemy VII., 406 The power of levy- 
ing, QBtabliahod by Fuilioment, 419 — Sco Loans. 

Benuet — See Ailington. 

Bontivogho, GnidinS, liis lemark on the English government, iv 570 
Beiengniiii, daughter of Sanchez King of Kavonc, maiiied to Bicbard I. of England at 
OvpiuB, and attends him on the emsado, i B70 
Berkeley, Lord, Edward II. delivered into liis custody, jomtiy with Mautiavers and 
Oouiiiuy lu lotalion, li, 25. The kmg muideied by the two latter dining his confine- 
ment by sicknosB, 25 

, Judge, IS BtizEsd upon the bench, by oidcr of the House of Commons, on account 

of Hanibden's tiiaJ, iv 262. 

Beikstiad, one of the king's judges, is seized in Hollimd, biought home, Eind executed, 
V. 122. 

Bermudas, when fiist settled by the English, iv. 120 

Biiiiaid, St , preaches a erusade, and ong.igcs sovoial English in it, i 280. 

Bemicia, the Saxon kingdom in Biituin, by whom loundod, i 19 —See NoilhumbcilandL 
Beitha, Queen of Kent, her zeal for the piopngatiun of Oliiistiumty, i 21 
Berwick, talcen by assault by Edwaid I., and the guinsnuput to the gwoid, i 575 
Bible, a tianslatioii of, made by Tiiidnl the icfoimoi, u 577 BnJiop Tonatol's artifioe 
enables Tindol to makoamuiQ coiieot tiamlalion, 577. Bebatcsiu convocation con- 
ceining tho expediency nf a tiaudation for the uab of the people, 593 A tianidatiou 
finished and printed at Pans, 505. Siiiglo copies only allowed to be chained m some 
chmehes, with icstiicti()ii& oe to leading it, 013 Gionted to eveiy fiumly, ui. 10 The 
uso of it piohihited to the loaer classes of tlie people, 29. 

Bicceca, battle of, between ManJial Lautiee and tho Impciudi&ta, u. 510. 

Bigod, Hugh, luu aiiiiiec to biiiig the AiuUbishop of Canteibuiy to countenance the pre- 
^miona of King Stephen, i 269. Piepaiiug to levult against Hemy U., is i educed to 
suiiondoi his castles, 341 
- - , Roger, Eail of Noifulk. — Soo Noifolk, 

Biliioy, Thomas, a piiest, embraces the lefoimation, iL 579. Is burnt in Norfolk, 579 
Birou, Loid, ronimouds tiio forces ECnt fiom Iioland to Ohoilos 1. and reduces Cheshue, iv. 
309. His fuices dispcisod by Fairfax, 400. 

Bishops, English, subsciabo llie Ounstituiinns of Claiendon, i 802. Their oppnsition to 
the pope's levies for the ciusado agiunst Siuily, 493 Ai e forced to submit on the menace 
of exoommuiiii atiun, 404. Theu election appointed by FailLimeut lo bo by conge 
d’47{re, or lotti'rs patent from the king, without iccouise to Rome, ii 567 lake out 
now cunimisKionA hom tho eiown, 5G9. Aio kindly riceivcd by Quien Elizabolh at her 
accession, oxceiiting Bomici, ui 204 Bocunio dibgustcd at hei steps towards rostming 
tlio FrotcBtaiit idigion, niid icfuso nifieiatmg at tho coionation, 208 Tho nomiaatiou 
of, annexed to Iho ciowu, with other powcis lelatiug to Uiem, 210. Pcgiadcd fni lufus- 
ing tho oatli of supicmaoy, 218 Begin to bo slighted lu vailuimentaiy piocoodings, iv. 
270, A moiling of twelve picseiit a piotostnlioii lo tho king and I'ecrs against Iheir 
injurious Ireatmuiit, 332. Aio iiupcodied by tho Gouiiuons, scqucstci'ed liom FaiLio- 
ment, and confined, 332. Thu bill npunst tlicii votes passed, 841. Episcopal authority 
abolii^ed, 447. The sumvois roaihnittoil to their sees at the icstnnilion, v. 10!). Arc 
restoicd to their scats in Fnilininont, 116. How c xoludcd fiom sitting in the House of 
Lords on capilnJ trials, 800. Thi ir light of ynting in tho ease of the Earl of Baiiby 
contcsteil liy tho ComiuonB, 800 Foui U«itiuilic bisliojis coiiscciatLMi, 425. I^ix, wiUi the 
pnmale, couunittod to tho Towci.fiu i otitioning James II. against tlio rkelniution of 
indulgeneo, 481. Arc teied, 432 Acquitted, 433.— See Augustine, Lauii iitms Wil- 

fiid, Offa, Clergy, Roman.— Soo Coiboil, Ciemu, Pope, concoimng tlicir subjection to 
the seo of Romo 

Bisliopnos, SIX now ones erected by Henry VIII , il G17. 

Block; mxuistca of St Andrew’s* his cpiniou of kings, and manner of praying ibr the 
queen, iv 46. 

book of tho exchequer, its origin, i. 604 

Blackhcntli, bultio of, befwion the lioid Baubcncy and tho OoinisU rebels, ii. 425. 

Blake, Admiral, his nso and abilities lu tlio navy, iv. 651. Pursues and haiusses Prince 
Buperfs fleet 561. Quart die with Tiomp, the Hutch adiunol, in Hovui-ioad, 656. 
, Engages Txomp, 556. Falls ^on the "Dutch hening-busses, 558. In coniunction with 
Bourne and Pen, defeats He Witte and He BuitOTa 558. Is worsted by Troxup and He 
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Euitur, 55S En^^oB Tramp fnr tliroo days, and defeats hm, 559 DuToatB Tiomp 
m au ungAgumuut ut two days' ooiitmudnco, y 11. Attoohs and suizos a squadron of 
Fieiu'h hJups 2^ Hu sueucsb in ilio Meihtmriuioan, 25. The BpaTiish galleons tuken 
uiid di'btioyeil by pait of his sqUiLilion, 28 Bums a Spanish ilout in Santa Oiuz lioi- 
bour, 28 His dealh and cliaraLioi, 29 
Blooil, the cneulatiDii of, wlieii and by wUinn iliscDvcrLMl, y. 97. 

of Olniat, a luliquo faliuwu at Halos in GluuoobtoLsluie, the artifioo of, ospobod, li. 

015 

— , a ilihbiiiidi'd uflieoi, CHrapos to England afti^r tlio defeat of his intended lusniionhon 
at Dublin by tlio Duke ol Oimund, v 1711 Seizes Oiiiiond at Ijondou, with intent to 
hang linn at Tylmiii, 191 Fonub a design of Heizing the lognlia, but is tukou m the 
attempt, 192 ObUiiu tlio Ling's pin dun, with the gi.mt nl on (‘state, 192 
BKireheiith, buttle of, liotviouu the E.iil of Salibbiuy nuil Loul Audloy, ii 291 
Boiulieen, hci burecssub agtiinbt Lho UonhLUH, i. U Delo,iti‘d, 7 

Boelioi, Juan, ni Jiuin of Kent, tlio iLooLiities ])iopagnieil by hei, in 105. King Edward 
VI very miwilling to eoiiseiit to hei eikmitiun, 105 Is luiiiit, 11)5 
Booking, Di , (‘anon ul Uiinti‘iliuiy, eiiguges in ihe impostuio oi the Holy Maid of Kont, 
n 581 Conh'BseH the schoiue. anil is puiuhIkmI, 582. 

Boi'klaiid, and Folklaiul, in tlie S<xxnu touuies, (‘xpluiued, i 17‘1. 

Bohemia, the blind king of, LiJIi'd at tho hittlo of Oiec), ii 8(i IIih etebi and motto 
absuiiiud by Pimcc Edwaid, 85 Tlio states of, fake arms uganiHt the lioiuo ol AUbliin, 
iv 55. Offer tlioii mwn to Fiedoiiu Klociai BaUlnie, 55 Fredeiic ilefoaLeil by llie 
Duknof Bavaria, 57. Theioformediohgiou hoveruly opiiivssod Llieie, — Beo Fioderiek 

Beliun, Hiuupbrey do. — Sou Barons. 

Bolovii, Jjody ATinisliei chmaetiT uinl family, ii 597 Aitiuets tho iioiieo of lloiiry Vfll , 
5.jS Is pioiiobsesHial against Cardimd Wolsey, 5 17. UonUibiiU^H to bis ilisgiiiee, .51|), 
Is inelinod towuiiU tlio diu‘tLiii(‘b ol tho i eloimalion, 55d Is eieat(‘d MiueIiiones.s of 
Pombioke, and ni.uiied to llemy, 552 Bu fh ol Uio riiiieess Elizabetli, 55d. Favimrs 
the rifuimoib, 575. Is bioiight to bed of a dead son, anil li>s(‘s Henry's aFeeiions, TiO.") 
Tho king beiMimeH jealinu ul hoi lice beha\ioiii, 595 Is ralinuiiiateil )>v hei sistcr-iii- 
law, tbe Vueounti^Hs ol Xtoeluduid, 595 Is eomimtkMl to the I'liwer, wiUi soiuo of her 
iitkiidaiits ami liei bjotliui Uu(‘heluid, 597 Uoulesses some niiidiu^ni leMlii^s, 'i98 lh‘i 
letter to Uio king, 5911 Is tiiud by u |uiy of 1 lee 1 ^ 599 (JinuleiimtMl, 599 Jler 
nitiiiiago unnuLhal, 590 Benson givuii tiy tlie Faili.imont loi annulling hei iuaniug(‘, 
502, 11 Is Lxoeuteil, DDL Belleetiims on hoi bite, 591 Is ntl.iiiikMl by IVliuinout. uuil 
tho Fiineesb Elizabeilk illogiUiiialied, 592 

Bimihuy,tho fiat of, yielded to Cluuhs II as iiuit of Uio dowry with the VnniH^ss Oathoriuo 
nfFnitugul, y 12 L 

Bonifaeo of Savoy made Archbishop of Canloibmy by lUmy HI, i. *185. Tho king's 
reiiarteu to liiiu, 497. • 

" ■ ■■ VIII , l*op(*, his cliumeter, i. 578. rioliibits, by a bull, all jiriniT'H from Iciyliig 
taxoB OIL tho cLeigy witluaii Ins eniisinit, 578. At wUoki solieilutioii tins bull was 
piucuKub 578 The dillbienoos betwisMi Philip of Fiance and Eilwuid I of Kiiglaiid 
I'oleiied to Ins derision, rM Ills iiward lietweim fliein, 587. ‘Writi*b to Edwaiil lu 
engage him to di'sisl fioiu liis attempts agiiiiiht. Hisilliind, 595 
Bonuei, miulo Bishop of Uiueford, m 2. First oppoM‘s, )mt (ifterwiiids ai'iiuii'secH in, Ulo 
stL'ps towunl icfoimutioii, by tlie piotis'lui and legeney, dimiig the mnionly ol lOdwnnl 
VI, 89 Is il(*])iivid ol hiH set, and cimliiicd, Uir uhseiiiiig tin: nul |ii*i*sem'(N L9l Is 
leleiiseiL b> (jui eu MiirVi 111 Is eiiiplu^ed b} Gaiiliiier to peistsnile tlie relonuers, 
whkh lie perhmuml with bniUl eiuelty, 171 Degrades Aiehbuliop (Jmiuimr, 185. 
Is ill KHieivi'dby Uiieen Flizali(*tli at liei aiM'eHsiiMi, 201 
Bmiiiivet, Admiral ol Fiance, is mi iit lUidusHiulor lo I'jiiglaiul by Francis 1,11, 1H7. DoiirUi 
the (siiiliiLeiM ‘0 of CLuihiuil Wolsey, 487. Is smit to niMiile Milan, 518. lUnekailes llio 
city, 518 

Books, huiotical, a laocluinaUon issiU'd agiuiisL iciirloriiig it eapikil to lv(i(*j: any sueli, ilL 
1 78 

BiMilh, Hir (ilooig(\ (sitiTS iiiio a <H)iiHpmicy io T(*Hioi'e (IhurleH 11 , v. Ill Heizf's ClhoHtur, 
52 Is 1 (lilted and taken piisoiu'r by Ucnciid Uiinbi'rt, 52. 1 h set at lllKai.y by Parliii- 
ineiil, 77. 

Boroughs, English, wliy ho (le|M*ndeui on gniit men nimmg the Kaxoiis, i, 151. I'la^tr 
state at Uiu lime of the Norniuu conquest 459. BcpTesenhiines of, Inst sent io I'arlm- 
meiil, ,521.-> Hee OinpoinUoiiH. 

BoiouglebiUlge. buUlu of, botweou Bir Audruw IJarela luid Thunmu Earl of LunuobUT, 
11 . 17 . 

Borslmlder, his ofTieo aoimrding to AlficiVs iiiHtituii<ni, i. 59. 

HoM'ob(‘l, Olmrli‘H II. sei'ratwl lluw, afU‘r the buiilo of Worei*KtfT, iy. 54.5. 

JkiHWortli-ibdd, buttle of, butwoon Bmhavcl UL. and Henry Efirl of Ibiclnuund, ii. 253. 

VOL. V. 2 K 
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BoLliwcll, EolI of, distin^iahes himself agninst. the uimy of the Prolostont ossooiation in 
Sooilaiiil, called the Oongiegntiou of the Loid. lu 227. Is conccniod with Uio i/L,uq^ 
of Elliuuf, m a debaudL and uot ut ihe house of AliHon Oiaig, whicli the Cliuich ti^os 
cugnizanco of, 241 Becomes the £iyoiuite of Miuy, and mteioedcfl fui Bizziu's miir- 
dciois, 277. A chaiaoter of him, 281. Bopnits bpiaid of his mtimacy with tho queen, 
261. Is Buspectod of murdi img tlie king, 283 Is chdi geil >Mth the muider by the Kail 
of Lonox, 283 Is tiied and acquitted, 284 Is iccommcndcd by tho nobility as a 
hubb.ind 1 di Miuy, 285 Seizes tlio queen, by eoneoi't witli her, to ublnio hei to many 
him, 285. Is divoiccd fLom his foimui wite, 287. Is mudo l)ulm of Orl^ey, 287. — See 
Oikiiey. 

i Eail of, descended from a uatmnl bon of James V., is expelled flcoUimd foi 

treasonable attempts, and is piotootcd by Queon Ehzaboth, m 487. Forfeits Elizabeth's 
favour, and dies m oxde, 487. 

■ ■ ■ ■ budge, battle of, between the Duke of Monmouth and the Scots covenanters, v. 

314. 

Bonchaine, taken by the Duke of Oileana, v 211. 

Bovmes, battle between Philip King oM^ranee and the Emperoi Otho, i 420. 
Boulorae, siege of, by Homy YU , u 408 Is taken by Heniy YUl., m 48 Is sur- 
icndoiod to tlio Fionrb, ll5 

Bourbon, Ghnilos Dulvo of, Oonstublo oi Fiance, bis dinioctcr, ii 515. Bemets pioposals 
of mnniage made to him by Loiu&c of Savoy, motlicr of Fianois 1 , 515 llevolts agonist 
Elands, and entcis into ilie cmpcior's service, 518 Battle of Pavia, and oapiivity of 
Finn CIS, 521 Gonqueis Ulo Miiaucso, 530 Attacks Borne, and is lolled in seahug tho 
walls, 580 

Bourchioi, Aichbishop of Cuitorbmy, ciowns Henry YIT , u. 379. 

Bowes, Sir Bobcit. niukos an lacurbiou into Bcetland, and is defeated by the Loids Hnme 
and Huntley, 111 31 

Boyle, hiB unpioveiiiciits iu natuial philosophy, v 480 

Bi abandons, lUTOiuit of tlichc lianditU, i 335. Occasionally employed by piinces, .386. 
A numbei of them engiigi'd by Ucuiy U against Lis sons, 330. Two of them loft 
govornois of Noiinaiidy by John, on Iuh lotuiiig hum thonce to Englaiirl, 401 
BiadoiHlowE, battle of, between the loyiihsis uiid Buthycn, tho Fariiamout general, iv. 
371 

Biatlbhaw, a lawyci, is appriiutcd president of the couit foi the tiial of Ohailea I, iv 499. 
His icply to tliQ kings objiv'inriib to tho auiiioiity of the comt, 5U0 Bentimcos the 
king, 601. Is named one of tho cnuniiL of 515, n 
Binudonbmg, Klucior of, takes paii >MilL Uie LIihIcmI P roiinccs agianst Lewis XIY , v 214. 
Oomniaiids tliu (’ierman tinops, and m thai-ed (loiii Coluiiii by Tiuoimc, 213. Diives 
die Swedes out of Iuh teiiituiies, 210. Is obliged to iCbtJio bis acquioitious, by the 
ti’cnty of Nmioguen, 2U0 

Binudon, St Olmilcs, favouiite of neiny TUI , eiLuted Duke of Suffiilk fui his bcimcgb at 
tlio batHe of Fluudeii, u 474 —See Sudblk. 

Bniouso, William do, his wile and bou btaivod to death in piisoii foi an impiudout leflec- 
tion on King John, i 4 1 1 

Biead, the asaizo of, how Kittled m ilio 35tli yoni of Henry HI , i 532 
Bioda, uGgotiiitions thiMe, between GlioileN II iiml tlio Seottt cnmmibbiuucrB, iv 527 Tieuty 
of peace fliero, betwocai ilic Fiiglibh, Duieli, and Ficuidi, v 155 
BioUnu law or cubtum ui hi hind e\phiincc1, j>. 23 Is ubolidhod, 23. 

Brombto, Sir NioIioIuh, 1iih nniuht luiiJ anil exoenliun, ii. 151. 

Bieteuil, Willuuu tie, ti eaMiier to Wdluni BiiUuj, forced to dehvei up Lis cliarge to Hcmy, 
William's Hucoewsor, i. 23' > 

Biotigiii, treaty of, between Ed wnul JH and France, ii 110 

Biibeiy, the dint instuiee of, lieiiig pi.iotihod tuwaulb lucmbers oTPailiainont, iii 207. A 
biibu given to a mayor fur lUi election, with the jirobahlo leubou for it, 311, n 
Biiile, nttackml aiuL soizihI by the FIciuinIi cxiIch, in. 3(35 

Bristol, when firht elected into u bibliopiic, ii 0J7. Tb bcHiegud and taken by Prmce 
Bnpeit, IV 37(3. 

— , liigby Earl of, sent niub.iwiulin to Spain by James I, to cnncludo tho Spanisli 
Diiiteh, iv. 73. His iiiviminbh' iLccountH of the progicss of tlie treaty, 83 IDs negotia- 
tions obstructed by Buckiugluiui s brniging the iniiico to Spain, 83. Is disgraced on 
ooming linmu, 90. Is impouoliud in tho leigu of Oliailos, oud m return unpcaches 
Buckingliiuii, 141 

, Eail of, imiioaohoB the OUancolli)r Clarendon in the Honso orDoids, y. 131. 

Britain, by whom hist peopled, i. 2. Tiio iimnniaH and govcinincut of the mhabitauts 

S 6 V 10 U& to tho lauduig of Oiosiix, 3. U'hcir iidigion, 3 Invaded by Juhus Ccbsui, 4. 

ow legoidod and treated by Ins surrc^bSoiH, 5. Ctaactacus dcleutcd, 5 Bnadicca 
dfitbated, 6. Its subjeotioii oiEuotcd by Juhus Agucola, 7. Abundunod by the Beuians, 
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9 Hniassed by Iha Piots and Soots, 9 AsMstod by the Homans in rebuilding Adrinn 
and Sevsins’s ■wall, and flnnlly dusortod by tliom, H) Why they wero unnblo to lObist 
thoPiols and Soots, 10 Thou thud iipplioatinu to Homo tui iisbislanco inolfociiutl, 11 
Otmieciuiea ah to thou civil ijnvuiiuiiiint, nhon lult by tho lloiiuiuH, 12 Iiuito Iho 
Saxons ovoi, 12 Aio subjoutod by thobo iiuxilioiiQs, Soma of thoin. t 4 ilm ioluti;e 
and Buttlo in Biitiuiy in Fiance, 10. Ojnboituonuos of thcii being ovoirun by tho 
S.ixonH, 21.— Seo England 

Bntany, by whoui Hcttlod, i. 16 Foi AiUuu, Buko uf, sob Aiihm. For Oniian, boo Oonan. 
Tho Bictnns choobo Alice tor thou bovoungii, on tho luuidpi of Aithur by liis uncle 
John, King nt England, i 398 Tiny tqipcal to riiihp, who udjiirlgus John to have 
foilcited all hib pohsobbioiis lu Fiimei*, 3118 (liiy do TIiuiluh, who go-vonib ioi his 
dsinghtci Aliui*, boinij p'alous of Plnlip’h pnwci, inius witli John, dO'.J OonlublH bct\\ oon 
Ohaih'H do Blois nuiTtlLc Ouunt do Mouiiiloit (or tho posbcbbion of that duchy, ii 70. 
State of, at tho timu of Homy VII nl Eugluinl, 3!)1 I’hu lininns lUfiio «lii inviisinu by 
tlio King o( Fiance, 395. Asbibb'd too Into by ilie Englibh, 191 (Uu'^e uL tliLMi duiuobiic 
dibbousioiis, 402 Tho young dudicss muiiLcil to JSlaxiuuh.ui, 103 Auuexcd to b^aiioo 
by mtiriuige, 405. 

— , Duke of, iif*QcdDS to ilio treaty of Tkijt, u 233 Hh iiitc‘ieht, liow ciiltivatod by 
the Buko of Bedford, 233 Withdiaws liom the Koglish luti'icM, 211) Cieiited Oon- 
Btablo of Fiaucc, 240 Forced by tho Duke uf Bedlunl to icuouucu his now uHliucc, 
241. 

- ' ■ , Francis H , Dulto of, liis oliniactoi, ii 301, Jlib favnuiitc, Petci TjiiiuIiuh, put to 

dentil by Uie nobles, 301 Ihoiccts Lenu JDidco of OiUniH ui Iiih roiiit, who ibinisa 
paity ilieie, 395. Appoints Oilcans to opposu tlio imasioii of tlu* King ol Fiance, 3!)5. 
01>luj:Gd to ilv, 3D5. His aiiM\ci to tliu oiim of medial lou by lluJU'y VU , 3i)8 XIis 
foilune inmod, and his deatli, 4UU 

, Anno DuclicHs uf, mtiuicd by pinxy to Miixinuliaii King of ibc IfoniuiiH, ii 103, 

PicRsed to a luariiugo with tho King of Fimucc, 405 Thu iliuJiy onneved tn ihu ui'uwu 
of France by tins uuuiingu, 405 

Broke, Lind, it Ptuluimciit guiveial, acc^nmit of Ins death, iv 30i) 

Biooki'-huiisu coiiuiutLoc, impiiry uiiu lUcii conduct low*iuilh Ctliarics 1 I,t. 17!), 185 

Bjonukui, impiiry iiiLu his CLiudiict in the engageiiieiit bitwci^ii the lliike of Yoikiuiil 
Opiliuu tho Butch ailmiud, v 110 

Biuce, lluheit. Ins claim of Hiiccession to the ciown oi SiKiihiiiil, Juiw founibHl, i, 551. 
ALkiniwledges (he eluiiu ol Eihviiiil i .is higiciioi lord of Scoil.niil, .W). lIis el.uni 
to Scotland ic)i'c*iL‘d by Eilwuid, iii Uvoui ol Jitiliol, .058, CouiitciiauceH Ihu revolt of 
■William Wulhiro, 590, 

, Bobcit, thu yonngpi, sciw'es in llie Knglihli ainiy at tli(‘ buttle of Falknk, i. 5!)2. 

Ills eniiihienc(‘ with Walluco on the biinki ol (Virion, 5!I3 Is gaiiii'd ovei ii) the HiHtis' 
inteiosL by Wallace, 591 Succeeds tn liis fiithei h laetiuiHoiH to the crown ui SciiL- 
buul, .51)1) Opens Ins designs in cuiiihlimce to John Oiuiiniiii, lln* Intc legent, (lUII Is 
betiavcd by Uninmin, 601). HelriMls to Seidlaiul, IU)1 Ifis disdaiatiim to tho Seals 
uobility, 601 Kills (Jumiuin, 602. Kouth tho Eiiglihb, ami is eiowncil at Scone, 61)3. 
Is defeiitcrl by Ajuiks du Vuh'uce, (i03 Iicdiiees the cuhtles, .iiiil j.h aeKimwleiiged liy 
the whole ciiuutr}, u 0 Tlio priuluot iliiiioHilinn of Ins torccH, agaiiibt the iipiiuiiMneo 
ut Kdw'.iid'N aiiny, 10. Bdeaib Edwuid iit Baiiiudvlaiiii, II Ilis iiulependciiey 
seemed by Jus vietaiy, 12. Makes an uiihiieee.sHt'iil e\}MMhiniii h> Iieliuid, 13 ifcpulbes 
auutteiii])t uf Kdwtiid, and eoiieliideb a iiiin* willi liiiu for thiileiui >(Mirs, Itl. Invades 
England on the ih‘iiUi of Edwaiil 11 , 37. (SoncludeH a tri>uiy with Aluitiiiui, 4(). Bics, 
ttinl IS fliiecciidcd by his win David, 41 - Si'e Ihnce, David. 

, Daviil, hUceeoilH liiN lathei, Itobeit, in thu Kiiigiloni of Seollanil, mill left iimler tin) 

guuiduiiship of tlus Enil oi J\luiia\, ji. 41, Is iU,-.t.iiiijeil by the iuetciihioiis of ILIiid, 
41 The icgeiuy cuiumilled to the Karl uf Maiic, on Munny’s di'.ith, l.'i iHheiilto 
Fiiineu oil thu eoiiquesi of Scotlaiul by Edwaid Baliol, 47 Is'reeidleil to Keutlniid, 88. 
Invades England dining Kil ward’s ubHuiicc, «H. h taken piiMiiici by thiceu Pliilipim, 
81) Uecuvei'H Jus liberty, 105 

Buuhau, Earl ol, defeats tbuBuku of Oliiienec at Itiuigi' in Anjou, n 223. Rewarded 
with tlio nillee of Ouiistublu uf Kinuce, 223. Bdoaleil and liy the Buko ofJlwlfurd, 
at Veiiiuuil, 236. 

Biudiannii, Cli'Oige, assists in liearhig iho caiwu of Mary ilmvn of Seots, bofoiu the 
English cumiiiiHbiunuiH, m. 304. 

BacUinghuin, Buko of, har.iuguuH thu people in favour of tlie Duke of fJknioeHlcr’H jjto- 
teiisioiis to the ciuwn, n. 350, Ofl'em tho cinwu to iimi iis a iKipuliir luuiler, 352. I hs 
THHligruo and family coimuxiuns, 351 Createil coiihl.ibh* with oilier emolmnontH, 355, 
Ik'uumeH dihcoutuutuil, and forius sehemoH uguinst Hicluirtl, 355. IhiibOb foreoa, but is 
clisap)iOLiLl(Kl by giQ.it ituiis, 359. Tdctl uinl exocutiMl, 360. 

I Buko of, oiluuds Oardmul Wulsey, lu 4‘JK, Is tjflod mid <“X<‘euU‘d fox ludis- 

'I K 2 
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(i(‘ct ezpTBfisiDUB against Henry YIII, 498. Was tlie lost who enjoyed ilie ofUro of 
ciiiistublo, 499 

Bui^langhani, Grenrgo Vilhers eiented Diike of, iv 39 Is made lord high ndmiinl, 39. 
His di.aaLtei. 7B Feibiiadcs Fiiiica Ok.iilcsto a. joiuney tn Madiid, 77 His hoistomuH 
luipoitnmty with James to gam Ins eonsent, 70. Hishehavioui odimis to the il.<, 

82 Aftionts Oliv.uuz, the Spanish miiusfei, 82 Dcteiminca to hieuk off thu tieaty uf 
nioniugo, S3 Misiopiosonts tho ai&ir to Pailiumont, 85 Cabals with ilio puiiiunb, 88 

PiocuiBb the tiQabmm Middlesos to be unpeaohud, 88 Begms to lose tho bug’s favour, 
89 Pievails on the king to send Biiatol to the Towci on his utmn, 90 Buinaiks on 
hib Ghoinctor, and its influence on pailiamontary uonduot, 131 Is unpoachod by tho 
EhiI of Biistul, 141 And by the Conimnns, 141 Is chosen chancellor of tho nniveisity 
of Oambiiilge, 143 Makes love to the Queen of Fiance, 155 Is nvnllcd by Cmdiiial 
Bichtdieu, 155. Detoiiiiinos to engage England in a wai wiili Fianco, 156. Ooinuniiirls 
a licet sent tn assist the Boohcllcis, who lufubO to admit him, 157 lIis nidii-cioct attiiek 
of tile isle of Bliil, 157 Ib fbiced to leiuiii, 157. Is absasbiuatud by Ftdiun at Puits- 
moutli, 175. Btanoiks nn his Spanish iicgotintiou, 571. 

, Yillioia Duko of, ndvisca Oliailcs 11 to accept the teims offuiod by the 

Boots commi&sionoiB at Biedo, iv. 528 Ib the only com inn ulloweil to uUouil Chiulcs m 
Bcotlapd, 542. Aims at a oam])icheubiou with the ricbbytciiaus, and a toloralmn 
of other socts, v 178 Is one ut tho cabal nimishy, 182. His chaiactci,163. Goes 
ovei to Fiance to conceit tho wai agaiiibt tlie States, 188 Lord Osbuiy’s speech 
to him, on Blood’s attempt on the Duke of Oiiiiouil, 191 Is sent to Holland to treat 
with Lewib Xiy. tibniU peace with the Siiites, 209 Is oxuinmod on hib oonduct at the 
bar of ^0 House of Gummuns 22 i Is dismi^^bcd fiom the luimstiy, 233 Favouis, in 
cnniunctinn with Ali*tiinun Sidney ^uid otl cib.tlie luliiguos of Fiance, and recoives brilius 
iiom that coiiit, 258, n lutiiulucos the manufaclmo of glass horn Vcuico, 477. Olio- 
r.iclcr of his BLdicurhal, 481 

Bullion, anil foioign coin, when flist allowed to be ospoited, v 478 

Buichot, Petoi, a puiilim, wounds Captain Hawkins by mibtake^ instead of Hatton, Bliza- 
both 8 fa\ uiuitc, lu 549 

Bui lint, TliomtiH, emol execution of, in the leign of Edward IV , u 337 

Burgesses uf poipniiitions, when flist snmninnad to Pailianient^ i 522 The principles thot 
iipoiatod to thou Ibiuimg one body uf tho legnJatuie, with the lepreBentaUves of counties, 
571 

Buigundinns and Aimngiiacs, impoii of those distinctiona in France, and tho tLonbles 
uccusioued by, li 298, 219. 

Bmgundy, Jimu Duke of, disputes tho admimstmtion of afEsiis with the Duke of Orleans, 
on tho insanity of; Uluules Vl, ii. 20b His decoitM rocoucihulion with Oiksins, 207. 
OauBOb him to be ua^iNsinatod, 207. Avows and justiftoa the absa&binatiou, 207. Ex- 
pelled France, and sobcitR tlio uid of England, 211 Attempts to beize the goveinmmt, 
but is dibappnuited, 219. His tieaty with Homy V and seoiet one with tlie dauphin, 
217. Distrustful piocautLons in thu interview between him and thu dauphin, 218. As- 
sassinated by tlio dauphin's letiiiue, 210 

, Philip Duku ol, li imIb with Hem v V , yiislds every thing to bun, for tho mar- 

lioge of hiH bister with tlio Duke ol Bi ilifiid, and the lovengiug his futhoi's muidur, u. 
220. Articles of tliis ticuty, 220 Befluclions on this tienty, 221 Beviuw ol his 
conduct, 232 Muirics his sistei to tho Duko of Bedford, 233 His quarrels with the 
Duke of Ulimcestii on iicenunt of Juqucliiiu (JouiitubS uf Huiiiuult, 237 Detaulius 
liiniself fiom the English Jiileiesi, 2.39 Beonlls liistionps fiom tlie su^go uf Oiluaiis, 
243 His alliance witli thu Diiku nt Boilfntd lunow^od, 253 BcHicgi^h Gumpuigiie, and 
takuB Juan d’Aic pnsonci, 251. Ditfuis witli tlio Duke of Bodiind. 25S Attouds the 
congiesB at Alias, 259. M.ila*s his peace with Gliaxles, 259 His herald ill liouled at 
Loudon, 290 Bukdeges Calais, 291. Belients, on tliu dufluncu scut by tliu Duku of 
Olnuuobter, 202. Coudiulus a tiuoo with tho Eiiglibli, 294 

, Ohoiles Duke of, mokus an allmneu with Edwin il IV of England, u 31 J-. 

Mariies Edwaid's sister, 314. Assists tiiiu with a fleet ugamst tho Eoil of Wurwiek, 
320. Assists lum covertly allet liis oxpulhiuu, 325. Beuuws his alhauou with Edwaid, 
330. His death and chaixu^>r, 334 

, Margniot Duchoss other character, n 389 How induced to patiouize Uie 

preteuKdoiis uf Lambert Bimiiul agniiiht Henry Ylf , 380 Bends Im cub tn his ossistauoe, 
389 Biases up the unpostme of Peikiu Wiubeo, 410 Her public leooption of him, 
411. 

Buileigh, Occil Lord, discovers to Elizn1x>th the Duko of Nnifolk's conspiracy, iif 352 
Is made Ueosmer, and with others uiiluiud by Klizabuth to pii pore the urticlos of miir- 
mge between her and the Duke of Anjou, 385 His vigilance and uitiflces m 
detecting conspiracies, 398. His death and chumcioi, 502 Was the proposer of a 
Bchemu fm levymg a genoial loon, 553; and ol exaotang money by sieotmg a oouit tor 
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the correction of abuses, 554; Hlb computation of the queen's gifts to Essez, 5G.S Ilia 
magniHL'ont hospitahty, 573 

Bill Icy, 6ii Simon, short hibtnry of, li 152 Execnted by Qlonctister and his poiiy, uoL- 
'Withstanding the queen's eoincst Bohuitaiions loi him, 152 
Button, a divine, is ciuelly sentenced by tho star chombor, iv. 210. TTiir sentence levcised 
by the Umnmons, 265 — See Bastwick 
Bailor, a choiaotBi ol his Hudibios, v. 483. 


a 

Oabal, a clioinctor of tho ministry known nnrloi that nnmo, y. 182 The oonnselfl given 
by, to the king, 184 Bemaiks on the brlicmob adoptod by, 226. Goncoit a plan for 
lobtuung popeiy, 228, n 

Giibnt, Si‘b(ibti<in, sent out by Homy VIT on discovery in Amoiico., il 448. Biacovins 
N’uwfnuiidl.ind, 448 

Gnilo, Juhii, nsbumi'H tho numo of Mnitimoi. ii 280 Ilcnds an msmiection in Kent, 280. 
Gctb posNQSsioii of London, 281. His toUowerb discouiagod and dibpoiscd, 261. Cade 
killed, 281. 

Godiz, an uxpeditinn agniusi, under Loid EHiiigliam and tho Etui oi Essex, ui 402. Is 
taken and plniuluicd, 408. 

G.'od walla, tho last BuLihIi oliiuf who 'withstood tlio Boxons, dclealod, i 34 
Gtcn, m Normandy, is tokon and plundoiud by Edwuid 111., il 80. Its pimoipal citizens 
oamed ovoi tfi EngLind, 80 
Gocbai, Julius, iii'vadc'i Biitiiiii, i 4 

GiiluH, 111 Picuidy, IS bf'hicgoil by EdwaiilTIT, ii 87 Tho govcinoi loilucod to n pmloy, 
and his m.mly bohaviDm tliuiinn, 90 EdaauVs iigninub lurins to tlio inhubitantH, 90 
Queou Philippa’s mU*rcession fui them, 91 Its mliabiianis iuini^d out, uml prii|ilcd 
'sviiJi Englisli, 91. The tii aidiciy <if tlio now govinnoi, 92 Ills dnublo tr(‘achcry, .02. 
(vinat expouso of maiutaimng that city, 220 Lb Ix'hicgrd by tlio Buko uf Biiiguiuly, 
261, Tho siege laised, 21)2 Taken by the BnKu ol Guisi% m 192 
Gtdeilomu, romiunb uuhubdueil by tlie ItuumuH, i 7 -See Krollaiid 
CalixtuB II, Pope, eallb a council at IIUuumh, i 257 Ilw chaiiiictoT of Homy I. of Eug- 
land, 257 

Oiuubiay, luaguo of, (igomst tho YciictianB, ii. 455 Pcaco of, bi'twcon tho Emporor 
OiiuilosV and PianoiH 1 of Eianoo, 552 

Gumbridge umveisity, by whuni hind to be fonndoil, i .35 Trinity oollogo there, when 
founded, lu 70. 33io viciM'huiioclloi of, HUhpciuli*iL ioi the refusal of a Ucgieu to u 
BoiifHlictmo niniik n*cnmmomli‘d by James JI , y 427 
Giimiloii, a cluiractci of his liibtory ol Qiu'eii MliznlN^h, ly 127. 

Campbell, piior uf the DuiuLiiiruTis in Beoilaiul, aceubcs Patiirk IXnmilton of heresy, and 
iiihiilts liim at tbu btakc, ni 22 JXis pxiiaoiihiiiir> rlisiUi, 22. 

Gauipo, PO.ICO nJ, botwrou LLuniy VIII oi liiiighuiiL and Pjiuieis I. of iFionro, lii. 51. 
Ciimpoggio, Giudiual, is up|)oiniod, jniiitly miMl Wolhoy, by Pope Olcmoiit Vfl., to by Iho 
y.uiility ol the luaniago of Henry VXH with Oitlieiiiie of Arrugon, ti. 542 Ills lUiihi- 
guims bcluvioui, 542 Thu ii Ld opmieil, 54 1. Ills abi upt pioing.iUou ol Uio onuTi, 5 16. 
Is dcpiivcd of bw Xbiglihb bihliojnie by I’aili.uuoiiU .5t)K. 

Ofunjnim, a Jesuit, oxeeuti d for tioasonable piiietiei'H, in. 3S3. 

Gaunim, wiu'n Hist ajipUed with suisvhs in hiegos, ii 212 
Oaiiim law. ciiiumiHsumeih appointed liy Kilwuid VI, to liamo n body of, hi. 118 
Ofuiteibuiy, the idiuidehlnie eliNdion of Ib'gimvltl to tliiii m\ on Hu* death of Hnbeii;, 
i Jll4 John do (Uay, llihliop of Nnrwieli, idwhsl at the uiriUincp of King Jiibn, •405, 
Appenls to tlio pope on Imtli sides, 49.5. UHputeH with the ])tij)e niiieennng the election 
ol Italpb dn Nevilli' to tliat hiHi, 4S9 Teiiiiiiui(.ed by Hie (4<s‘liou ol Kdmond, 489. Tho 
rb.iptei buiils of that see sei/asl by 1 leiiiv VHI , in. 27 Aridibihliops of, duiing the reign 
of .fames T , iv 00 Diiiiiig the leign of I'biirles 1., .51 L. 

Ganuliitbo Great, son of Hwoyii, Ins i.iviiges in lOnglauil, i 1 10. IIis eniel treatment of 
the English biislnges, 110. Obtains b} eompi nmise with Kdiniiud Inmsido tlio norllnm 
pint of Ills Icnigdnm, 112 Hnetssids to the erown ol Englanil, 113. U is pohlir*al eon- 
duet., lit Mariies Kmiiin, widow of Etliolnsl, 115 Oiu>h to Denmark to ripposo the 
Hwisles, 115 Goes ugiiiu anil eompmiH Norway, 115 Xlis jdety to tho eliuieb, IK). 
lJiideit4ikes a pdgiinmgu tn Home, lit) KxposeH the pieposterous ilaitory of liis 
eoiirtieiH, IIG ILis txiiohtion ngidnst tlio HeoK 117 Uis sims, X17. 

Gipo of Gooil irn})o tirht discov(*ied, and a ][)asHiige tn the Kasi CndieH tluil way, il 447 
Giijiel, Sir Willuun, eonvieU^I on homi' poiml sUitutes, and linutl by ilunxy Yll,, it LI 7. 

Kjiieil agtun, ami eoiimuLLed to tho Tower. 4 10. 

Oa]jel, lliigli, statu of Fnineo nt Ins lUTeshinn to that kingilom, i, 284, 286. 

CliuuLucus, dufeaitud by Hu* lioinuns, i. 5 

CaiL'w, Sii' Voter, raiseh an uihuiieeliim m Devonshire ogninsi Qneon Maiy, on aifount 
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of tlio Spn nihil luateli, lii. 155. Is tiuppiosaorl by tho Earl of Boilfordi and flies to 
Enince. 155 

Carliblc, lliisliDp of, defenils the ennse of Biehard H when accused inTnilumonl, ii. 168. 
Impiibniiuil m tUo ubbey of Bt. Alban’s, 170. Thu city tohon fium Chmlcs 1 by Uis 
Si'ida, IV. 4IJG 

Caiiiliiui, wbou Belli i‘tl, v 177 

Ciiiic, liubeiL, a BcuIUbU {^enttoman, anives in London finm his travds, iv 27. How 
intiuilui:i‘il in King JaniOB 1, 28 Id uiailu Viscoaiit BocIigbIli, and piouiotcil to tho 
pi Ivy Ghunuil, 28 Ilia education nndeiluln'n by Jamos, 28 Ojutniots a fiiendhhip 
^vith Pii TboniaB Ovoibuiy, 29. Onnlinots a familLuity with Lady Esbox, 30 Is inati- 
g.iti‘d by bci in luiu Bir TUnman Oveibury, 31. Piocuiob tlic di voice of Lady Ebbox, 
luniiiGB hei, null ib uiuitcd Earl of Soiuerbet', 32.— Sou Bnmeibut. 

CiLite, All , luinaikb on liu a(‘cr)Tini of the fiisi foimatmn of the Hnnso of Onnunons, 

1 572, 017 Hib uoiion of Uie natmo of tho liomiige paid by the kinga of Scotlaud to 
ilitibo of England uxdinmeil, 015 Exniuiiuition of Iub account ot rcikm Wniboo, ii. 021 
Casiuin, piince, b^adH an aiiuy uf (Icimaii riotubtnulB to tlio abbiBlaiieo oL flio Fioncli 
IlugimotH, 111 303 £b nHBihtuil by (^iicen Elizabeth witli money for tbiB purj^ioho, 304 
CnwHiliB, Eail of, talcLii puhuiui by tho English at tho battle of Bolway, m 33 la lolcnbcd 
by Ueiiiy on ciinditimih, 31 Ih the niih pinonci who compliuB with the nulor to lotuin 
to Englaiul, 30 Ib gi.iuimiblv tinited by Jloniy, and idcaacd by lua hinthciy, 80 
CtthUlo, I'otei JCiug of, liih ciiU'ltiL's, ii 115 IinpiiBoiiB and puiBons lua wife, Blanoho do 
Ihnirbnn, 115 la chani'd fmm bih doniiuinna by Du GucBclm tlio Fiondi Ronoial, 110. 
Ih piotected by Fjliioc Md\Mnfl, 110 Ilemy, niituinl binthoi to Peter, bcizcb Uiu kuig- 
diim, 117 Piitur leHlnied In Piinco Eilwaid, 117 Hia ingiatituile to Edward, 118. 
Peter iimidoicd by lua bintliei ireiiiy, who obtains tho kiiigibm, 118 Hemy mtui- 
coptB tho E.nl nt Pcnibinke by tea, and inkuB him and Iub aimy piiboneiB, 121 
IbubcllL Queen nl, niimied to EuJdinand King nt Anagun, 43d Comes to Plulip 
Arclididco of AiihLuii, by inauugo with Juuu, doughtoi to Isabolla, on tlio death of 
Isabelbi, 13.) Iti^tiu'iiB to PcidiiLmd on tlio death ot Phihp, 439 Tho statoB oC opposo 
tli[' EiniMHiH UlitiileH inniTMiig tho Piinechb Mniy ot England, 585 
(laht.leinauus Eai 1 nf, ih aecuheil ot an miuntuin to aabobbiuate the kmg, but aci^mtted^ t. 

323. lb Bent ainbassadiii to the pope by Jornoa JI , 425. 

OiibtleH of tho iinbilit}’, tbe iiiHLlno\oua purpiiBOH they bc^rved, i. 275 The nuinhcr of, in 
England, in tbe (siily t^ail of the icign of Houiy IXE , 480. 

C.iii‘h1iy, (‘oncL'ith tho (aunnis guupowiloi plot, tn blow np the king and Pailiamcnt, iv 2. 
PhuH on tlio dihuuvciy of tiio Bchomo, G. Is killud, G Eumoiks on liu ioimoi good 
cluvmcti 1 , 7 

CatheiuKS l*niici*KH ot Fiance, manied to Henry V of Englaml, u 220. Bi ought to bed 
of a hrm. al'teiwuiilH lluniy VI, 221 Alaiiies, attei hui hiibhaud’b death, Bii Owon 
Tudor, a Wolbli guiitleuian, and tluiB IouiuIb tho fiituio graudcui uf that name, 22G — 
Boo Tiuloi 

— ol Aimgnii, man led to Piiiice Ailluu of England, ii 433. On tho death of her 

hiibhiuid, iiuiriieil in Ihiueo lleiuy, alUuwuidB Homy Vill, 433. Hiiuy onieiUiuB 
BciupU'B ciiuoei'iimg Iub inaiiiage with Jici, 535 SnliiMte the cmperoi hei mphew’s 
aHbistanee, 513 Her ludiaMDur at tho tiiul of her mniiiugo, 544. Her appeal VL'eci\cd 
atUiiine, 5G1 Befiibcs Oianmerb citation lo apprtur butnio hun, 503. lIcrmariLigo 
doclareil null, HGl Ih degimled to ilu« lank of I’liiiccBR-Downgor of Wolcb, hut uibibts 
on being Hervetl uh quuen, 5G1 Hei duatli and bttci to Homy, 587 
— — Howoid, L.u1y — Sio Ilinvaid 

■ PrineesB of roitugal, ih luaiiied to King Ohailea H, y. 131 la accused, by 
Outes and Bodlne, of luMng conr^eriieil in Uio popish plot, 290. 

Oathohes. — Sue HoliumnliDU, JholebtantH, IleiCHy, ic 
OavolioiB, the npiiollaiiou ul, whisn and to i\hoin given, iy, 331. 

OayenUish, Sir Tiioniiuj, hiH auccuhbful oxiiodilnm against tho Spaniards, and voyage round 
tlio world, lii 452. 

Osauhn, uon ul Kenrie King of Wojrcx, lim bucccbsoh againbt tho Britnus, i 40. Ginshed 
by n eonfeduiacy undir Ethclhoit King of Kent, 11 
Ooi il, Sir William, ib committed to tlio Towei, along with tho Proti-otar Snmerpot, iii 110. 
Wlicu HL'cietaiy of atato, fiigUB tliu iiateiit for llie hucccbbioii uf tho Lady Jane Giay, 13G 
Is muds boeictury of bUitu on tliu aceehhioii of Qneon Elizabeth, 206. EucoiuugeH her 
to lu-cbtubhah tiio Prutuslant religion, 20G. ItemiiiibtiatcB tn Elizahutli on the expe- 
diomw of aHhisting the Piuiobinnt iiudecoiitontH in Sootlaml, 227. Bigus tlio treaty of 
Kdinhm'gh with Dr Wuttou, on tho puit uf Ehzaholh, 229 InUirms tlio Iluiibo of 
OummuuB of tlio quocn'B pruiulau In morry, and of liur reasons oguinat naming a buo- 
eoBSor, 279. His udvii'o in Elizaboili, on Alniy taking lefngu in England, 2i)0 Is 
appointed one ot the commiBblonois to inquire into tho conduct of Maiy, 307 Intor- 
poBCfi with Quuon Elizabeth in lay our of tlic Ecformation, 818, u. Ills great influunco 
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DTor Elizalistlii 322 la sent \ 71 tl 1 piopobals to Mnry, 'who oonoludea a tioaty mtb. 
Elizabeth, o30 AViilcb a hater to Lenox, tlio irgcul, on this buaincsH, calculated to 
fiUhtiatL* it, 331 Ta (reated Lind Uuikigh, 352 — yie Buileigh 

Cecd, till llolxat, ih made ueeii buy el bliiU*. ui 1.33 la made inobtei of tho 'warda, 514. 
la ciL'fttod Etui oi liilLBlmiy, OSi — Sou 8,dibbiuy 

, Bii EdwRiil, i** hcjut wiUi a llect agtuiibi Oadiz, Imt fada, iv. 130. la foiced to retain, 

by the jilugue nnioiig liia men, 131) 

Oeli'Htine 111 , l*ope, letiiaLU te ulk^ulvo Philip of Fi.mcD fioin hu engiigemeuta to Bicha;d X. 
of EngUinil, 1 373 IteitLaNH tho h‘gutjuu uutluiuty to LongLli.imp Itiahop of Ely, 371. 
lawiitteii to by Eleanoi, t^m'DU-Dowugei of EiigUmd, on the captivity of Ihelinidui 
deimauy, 373 Tiueateua the oiu[icioi with exueumiiuiLL'aliim no. Uiib aecnuiit, 382 

Oolibiicy, the political niotivea of oidrucing it on tlio Itumibh cloigy, 1 . 84, Synoda ciiUod 
to c&tabli'JL it, 237, 2, 'if) — Heo lb ImnLiliiiu 

Coniilph, lung of Meicio^ liia imliirtiiuato rnign, i. 42. 

(Jcndwiulla, King itf Wesbox, hia hihtiuy, 1 43 

UeinleH, luuung the AiigLii-B<ixouM, iinpeit of tliiii dcunmiiiation, i IGO. 

Oerdic, the Baxini, aiiivea in Ihituin with ilia hou Keiiric, 1 , 18 Eufeata the Biitons, 13. 
Eatabliahea the kiiigdmu ot Wu^hex, It) — Sec Wehaex. 

Cciimbia, lu Foitiigal, a iich caniiuk tdkiai tlioio by an Engliali fleet, lu, 5tl. 

Oiiaii, HCilaii, the flibt aeeii in EngLiiul, uaeil by the Enho of Ihitkiughiuiii, iv. 106. Gave 
great indignation at ihbt to the people, 106. 

ClialuuH, icncmiLro theiis between Eilwaid I and the PLcnuU kiiighta, inecuaed at hia 
biiL’eehBea in a lournaiiieiit tlicKs 1 TilU) 

Ghnmlioihiin, Tliuiuiis la exeeiiieil (oi lobbmg the fuir nt noatou iii Linoohibhiie, i 517 

Oiiiitii])orinju, lleiuy, laibeh, with Queen EUzabeth'a leave, n body oL volunUaiia to aamat 
the h'leiieh Proti^hluulH, 111 311 

Cliauoelloi ol Engliiiul, the naiuii* of hia uUlcc in tho time of neiiiy fT, 1 233. A liat of 
tliobe diULiig tlio leigu ol Jauica 1., iv. UG Dniuig the leigu ul (Jheilea 1 , 511. 

Ohanhy, what, ui 41), u 

Ulmpici lamia, heizcil by Jleiuy YIU, fiom tlie aeoa nl (Xiuteibiiiy, York, and Ijondim, 
111 27. 

Churlemngne, Empeiin, enten into an alUauee wilh OhhKiug of Meieia, i 3R. Hus 
bigoted eiuidty to tlii^ i*iigaiib in Geuimny, 50 L)iiiibei|ueiii*eb of hia eoiidiiet, 50. 

ChiiiieH, Piiiiee, Neeinid bou ui Juniea 1, iNimiii'b IMinni oi Walea by tlie dinth of hus 
eldei liiothei ir(iu}iiv 26 A uiiunage with tho huiMiiid lUughter of Hpmupiopubod 
fia him, 51 Ih peihuaili‘d by Bnelviiighain to go to Maihid to viait the inhuitii, 70. 
Tho dillieuliy with whieh lie obt.wmd niiuiirt,-iuu ol Jeinea, 78. Ilia m-ejition in 
Hpain, KO. lletuma home, HI Ublams a liigh 1 liaiui'icr 111 Sjuiin, KL la perhii.ulod by 
BudcLiigliAiJi to ojiimai* the iiiiiumgu, 83 Vimeh(‘h the tiulh ol IhickiiighiuirHmihTepiC' 
aeutalinn oi the nliiiii in Piuliiimeiit, 86 A lUtiiii.igu witli the PiiueeHa llimriotta oX 
Eraneu piopuheil, S)2 Poatli of hia Uthei, 31 -Hue tlie Tie\t aiticle. 

I. hUuuiioUH a I\aliuiuciit on bin iw*i*ehbioii, iv. 123 Pinrogiiua it on necount of liia 

mfUiingo with tho Ih'uii'ubH JleiiiietU, 123 liniuiiy mio llie rauae of the hiiuill biijiply 
voleil h) liiJii by the < JuiumDUh, 130. CJiiniaetei of the Duke of Jtiieknigliam, lU id hits 
gi eat uiiliii>n(‘e over liiiu, J32 A plan eoiieeiLed by the Oummuua foi Ihn aatieriion of 
eiMl libeity, 133. Eiiteiliiiiia high ideim of moiian4iuMl powei, 131. AiljiiiiriiH the Tai- 
linmimt to Oxl'urd 1111 areouiit nl the phigiie, 131 liepreHentn hiH ueeehbitiea to Pinlia- 
ni(‘iit, 13.1. Ih leiiined on iKVouiit ol the ivihihtaiiei* Hi'iit iigtiiiihi the UoeliidlerH, 135. 
Ilia iiKHleintioii lowiirda the UiiilioUea nggitiv.ileii the ]iopii1iu diS(|iiiL4H, 137. Dihaolvea 
tho Parlumeut on the phigue eppeanug at D\loi(1, 138 IshueH pi ivy mmIh lor boviow*- 
ing money, 138. luellhetiml altempl on itidiz, 133 (UIIh .1 beeond PailitUiU'iit* 131)* 
Thieateim tho Oommoiioi'H, 113 Iminibouh two (lomiiioiierH who mnniiged iWking- 
hain'H impeaehmeul., bli. Is ihreed to i^leiiae them, 11 L Ilia relleetiiuia on th(» pm- 
ei>iHlingri of the UoiiimimH, 1 16 DihHilvi'M (he 15uh.iiiieiik 1 1 6. IhibhbheH a ib'clamlmu 
111 duluiiee ol liiinHelf, 1 17. IIiuh'n money by dihpetiMiig with Ibo pentd liiwa agiunat 
ClathidieH, 1 IS BolieiU loauh from tho nobility, eiul fruni llieeity, 1 18 Lh refiiMsl by 
the cilv, j 18. Leviert iiliip-iiuiin‘y lur the Hist time, US He'iolvi'H to levyagoiiend 
Ilian, 1 13. Imprisoiiri thoMi wlio rehiM* eimiphauee, 150. Other opjueHHioiiH exerciaed 
on relUhiil, 1.52 Eiigagi'.s in a W'lu wil.ii Kriinre, 151 Seudh 11 llcol to the asHiatiiuru 
of till) IliigonntH 111 Uoelielle, 157 CtilU a. third I'lirhumetiL, 153 Hm tliiiiiUMUiig 
aiUliiHs to it, 153. Five Hiibhidioh voted by the Gdiuiiiouh, 163. BeniU a ineahugu to 
the Home, tbS Ilia farther e\post.ulalioUH with the UouimoiiH, 168. And with tho 
l^ordh, 163. llib ovahivo manner of paHHiug Urn petition of light, l(U). CUvea his lull 
ahbeni to it, 171. I'linogiiea the PiirILuueiii, 171. lllh behavirnir mi information of 
liiv'kiugluim’H ubHUHaiiuLiioii, L76 DisroeiH an luli ntion h> ehidu tho jtcUtien of iighk 
J77 liiwieH tonnegu and pinmdiigis utier tho exjnndiou of tlio ginut oi tlioHU diitiuH, 
179. Pleads hiH iii‘eeH.>^ity lor thia meaauro^ J8U. Thu CoxmnnuB inaiat on lus diacon- 
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tuimtig this prarogative, 180 Hia ombarrasamEmt at this domand, 181 Uib raliginiis 
Bantiments, 1S3 His qniiTTcl with tho Oummona augmentod on tlie sub] cot dJ;' timnngo 
and pminddge, 18G Dibunlvca the Vailifucnont, 186 Impribons some nf the znembcih, 
1^. Makes peace with Fiance and Spam. 189 Assibls Gusiaviis Xing of Swedou 
in Uib iny.iBiou of Goiinany, 190 Hia domcKtic ohaTocter, 191 Fiomuies tlio populai 
leadi'iH, 192 Ghaiocteis uf SLinffoid and Land, 193 Oidcis by pinclsmatioii no one to 
piLtpnae tlie colling uf another Poiliomunt, 199. Levies money ureguluily by his logal 
aummity, 200 Enouuiuges tlio magnificent repair nf Bb Vanl's Cathedial, 201. Bovives 
luonopolicB, 202, Enlmges tho powers of tho council of Yoik and court of Btor-chainbcr, 
203 lionews his fntliur’s edict for leui cations on Sunday, 204 Takes a journey uito 
ScDlland. 204. Levies bhip-monuy nvei tho wliole kingdom. 205 Aibitiaiy sentcucos 
of dio sttu ohnnibur, 207, 208 Equips a deet to atlaok the Dutch hemng-lialicry, ami 
obbaitis a buin fni In once to fisli. 209 Stops tiic cmigiation of Pniituns to Amciica, 2] 1. 
Tiiul nl John Hambdun foi lefusing to pay ship-moiicy, 215 Bcoson of his atbacliment 
tn dIluicIi autlioiity, 220 Dccloios a goneial losiimption nf crown lands m Scotland. 
221 Intioduccs the canons and litmgv thcie, 223 Tumidta at Edinbmgh on tins 
account, 225. Entoicos the litmgy by pinolaiiiation, 227 Pevolt of tlio Soots, and tho 
crivenmit fiumed unil univcTHally subset ibod, 227 Sends tho Muiqnis uf Hamilton to 
ticat with tho covonnntciB, 228 Fiamos a coyunaut on his pait, which is rciected. 229. 
Eiiibcopany abohshod m Scotland b^ tho Groncnil Assembly. 229 Befubcs the proposal 
01 u iicutiahty us to Uic Low Oountiiob. 222 Sundb the Maiquis of Hamilton with a 
Hoot and oimy uganist the ScotH, 234 Juius an aimy nndor tlie Eoil of Aiundel, and 
maiohcB to Boiwick, 234 Eceoivus pinpustdb for a ticaty fiom the covenunlerh, 285 Hus 
relleetions on tho niopobiils, 235 Concludou uu iinpmdcnl pueilieation with thorn, 236. 
Huw mdiiced to this inc.kbiuc, 28G Dihbautis hib aimy, 238 Assembles a fourth Ptir- 
liiimonb afiici an interval uf chwen ycais. 239 Lays hefoie it an inlerceptcd letter fiom 
tlio Scots miilccontentH to tho King of France, 23!) Hm pleas for supphes, 239 Do^ 1 lcs 
the good ofiices of die Puois witli tlio Commons, 212. His concoMSioiis to the OoinmoiH, 
212 Dissnlvcs thn Pailhiimont abrupLlv, 245. His arbitiaiy proceedings amubt ob- 
noxious luciiihnis, 2d0. Publishes a deulaxatinn of Ins xeabons for dissolying the Pailbi- 
uiont, 247 His soIumdch foi Hiipplying himbclf with money, 247 Piepaies anoti.cr 
ainuiiiietit ngniiist the Scots, 248 Names coiumisbioiiere to treat witii the Scots at 
iti])pon, 249 Siimiuoiih a gri>«it rmincil ot tho Poeis at Yoik, 250. The tieaty uf 
lUppon adjomniHl to London, 251. Mucting uf the Long Poaliament, 255. Piumisos 
the E.iil of Rtiiifford piotortion, 257 Inipoachn'ent of Stioffuid, 258 Of Laud. 
250 Of Finch, 260 Votes c( the CoiumnnH leguiding giicvancos, 261 Hib ob&eiva- 
tiuiiH to Paihnmciit on thru iiinci'edingH, 208 Endctwouis to icgain coufidenoe by 
cnxu|)l>ing with tlie dihpohition of Pailiamcnt, 275 Ecceivos limited giants foi ton- 
nage tuul poundage, 276 Poshos tho act foi tiiounial Pailiamenls, 276 Changes his 
ministry, 277. Oiiuiibcibignh the petiliun of tlio aimy, 2.00 InlcipobOb with the Loids 
m fiivoiu uf Slaiifioi'd, 2i)2 Stialloid's lettci to him, 293 Givus his asbont to Stiut- 
fbrd's iitUiiidci by connnibhion, 293 PosbCb Iho bill foi not piuiogiung, adjouiiiiug, oi 
diHHolving tho Pailimnent without thou own ennsiMit, 2!)4. Pusbes tiio bill foi abolwiiiig 
the high conmiibHioii eonit and slai-cliuuibci, 297 (tocb hi yisit Scotlaml, 299 A 
conuinttco uf huih llnubcs appiiinird to attend him, 299 Laws passed by the Scots 
Pfiriiiiniuiit, 302, EiideaviiniH tn cmiciUiiti^ tho affoctious of the Scots, 303 Is obliged 
by the English (kiminuiis to icdnrc the Tush aiiuy, 306 Is thyaiH,ed m his inlcu- 
tioii of seuihng tho dislmiidinl men into die SpaniRli bcivice, 806. Su l^huhm 0 Neale 
fiugoH a coninnshioii from him toi tlio lush mnbsaoic, 315. Guuminiucatus Ins mtol- 
hgence of tho Trish inbiiiri^ctlon fo the Scots Pailiamint, 8X5 Informs tlio English 
Pailiamcnt ruf it, 316. It (dm ns tu Lombm, and is picbiaiti^d witJi tho remoiihtiance 
null pidition of the Ooiuiiioiih, 325 Answeis the i cznoiibtinncc, 325 Tiupuaolics 
Lord Kimboltun and Hvo Cuuunoncis, 3.(3 Orilcis the uiipcacheil nieiubcis to ho 
ih'hvi rod up, 335. Uoch Uiiiihell to the llimsc to deiuund tlum, 335. Oiduis .i coni- 
mou LOimcil ufLornilnu to 1 h> assembled, winch lio iittcmlH, 336. Hjs ticatmciit hy tho 
Londoners, 386. Eotiics to Haiuptou-eouit, ,13'7 Keiriaiks on Ins ounduct towards Pai- 
liamcnl, 838. Messagoa botwouii iiim luul the Pailiaxnent, 388 Pashcs tlic bills bciit 
to him, 341, The Ccmimona piTtaiic to defend tlif*ir measures hy aims, 342 Evades 
assenting to iho bill appoiniing dio heuidituils of cuniities hy the Ooniinons, 344 Ills 
reply to Uieu Rohcitations to pass it, 315 liuiiiovivs to Yuik, 346 Is onoourngcHl by the 
pnuoipal nobility and gon^, 346 ItcfuKOs in pass tho mihtia bill, and issues proelama- 
tions against the mocecMlings of the Commons, 347. Aubwois their mcmonals by dio 
absishuiue uf Lora Falkland, 840 Issues coTimiibsionR of niiay, in cqiposition to 
the xnilit a, 349 Is rcfusi‘d admithmee to Hull, 350 The eouiity nf Y^k levies a 
guaid for him, 350. Bcooivos militaiy sioies fiom Holland, 352 His answer to tlie 
pinpositmns ot agroemeiit sent by the Paxliamont, 853. Eioots his btandard at Notting- 
ham, 353. State uf parties at the commoncement of tho civil war, 354. His revenue 
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stopped by Parliament, 355 Is prevailed upon to moke overtures for & treaty, 358. 
Hu declaratiouB before liiB army, 3U1. Pnnoo Hupeit defeats a pait of Hasox's^ aimy, 
3l>2. Maiok'B fiom Slnewbbuiy to meet Habex, 3G3 Battle of Edge-bill, 3G8. ' Takes 
pusBLiSBion nl Oxfoid, 8G5 Maidies towaids London, 335 Receives an addiess I'loin 
tile Puiliamont toi a tieaty, 3U5 Hcfiuts two legimunts at Bientfuid, 8u5. Retums to 
Oxfoid, 335 Demands of tlio Piirliomcnt m tlio negotiation thcie, 366 Reading t.ikon 
&um him by tho E.ul of Essex, 338 Ooinwall reduced lo obcdiunce to "^HTn by Sir 
Ralph. Hopton, 370 Him generals dcfcnit the Fuilmiixuiit oomiaandcis at Biadoe-ilowiL 
and Siiattnu, 371 Somls Pimue ALmuce and tlie Moaquis of Hoitimd into the west, 
372 Loid Wilmot, sent with Qa\alry lo tho wo^it, dofeats Sii Willium Waller on 
Rijimdway-down, 373 Rocoivea a Tcinlniconiont lioiight ovei by Iho quutjii, 375. 
Biihtol taken by Pimco Rupcit, 376 Puhlibhoa a iDAuitubtu, and iquowb biB pioLcbia- 
tiun, 376 Joins tho camp at Diistol, 376 Besicgus (lloueostoi, 377. Raisob tho 
siege on the apmoanh nt Essex, 382. Battio of Ncwbniv. 388 EBtablihlics a guiiibon 
111 Ruiiding, 383 Applies to Iiebind loi aHHihloiice, 386 Uis iiply to tho oftoi of 
nioiliaiion made by tho SouUi couiiniHBiom'iH, 388 Oidus Oimoiiil to unnohido a cchbo- 
tioii with ilic liish lubolH, 3!)3 lioecivcH troops fioiii Oimond, 3!)-l; A viiiiliraLiou of 
hiB iimoronce oh to the lush lubLllniii, 575 Kndi'iivnurh to Imm a Poi'liaineiit at 
Oxfoid, in upi>u^itinu to tliat at London, 3U6 Oiioiilatcrt pi ivy ho,iIh for hwnH, 367. 
Solicits a treaty, 867. Declares the Pailnmiont at Loiulon not to be a fioc oiil>, or 
entitled to antlioiity, 398 Wiitcs to tbo l*iuliumcnt, which i ejects Ins otfeih, 368. 
Panoc Riipeit is dotaited at Maistnu-innoi, 4D2 York and Ncwi‘iiNtln taken from him, 
401 Apiiomts Kiitbvou Eail orBicnttbid, genoial nndoi him,4U5 Routs Kii WiLluiin 
Walloi at Cio]>ruily-1)ridgo, 405 Reduces Essex’s ainiy in tho west, 166 Is deibiitud 
at Newbury, 467 Makes fiosh propohals lor a lieaLy, 411 Seiulb conimiHsioneis to 
Uxbiidge, 418 His ofTois wiLli tegiud to elmieb goveimiiimt, 416 Ills eifeis with 
n^gaid to the miliU.i, 426 Tbo lieeiitumb dihposilioti and pnietiees of lus tnio]>s, 135. 
RuUuves Ohostoi,436. Takes Leiechticr, 437 BaUle nl Kiiseby, 137. Is di‘leated,438. 
His cabmot of lotLeis snizcil, and piiblisluid by tlio Paibaineiit, 436 ReOidls Pxitico 
Rupeii's cnmiuiSHiun on the lobb of ISiibtol, 411 Is Hgiuu di'louLed at (Jlu*hl,er, 4 ll. Ite- 
tiios to Oxloid, 411 Lord Astloy d(4iiited, 1 1 1 Pfis Imiitnde nudei liiH dibiistiuH, 41 K 
Is refused a tio.ity by the Pailiiimuui, 115 I(ih comniibhiDii to the Eail of (lUinorg.iu 
wibli leganl to liclaml, 1 15 (danioigiiuH ciinduci, 1 15 Jubtilii^ liiiiiholl m tUiH atbiii, 
446 RriiK'H Uom Oxfonl, and path liiiiiHidf itilo the hands of jhi> Heols tiiiiiy liefoin 
Newark, 450 Is puL nmler agiinid by tlii^iu, 150 Xlis Lieatnient h} tli(>pti>ai lieis, 151. 
Ib nbligoil to oidoL biH gnriiHoiiH to huiiendei, t52 lU‘eeiv(‘H (iohIl pro]tiiMilH lioiii tlio 
Pailuiuieut and the Kcots, 152 Is delivi^ied up to the Kiiglish coiujiiishimiairi, 455, Is 
comlwUxl to Holdoiiby, 455. Is heized by C.!oriiet Joyce, and eoiiveyiil to the army, 462. 
Tho mdulgcnui' oi tlio army ton aid Jnm, 466 The aiiny onieih inLo iiuuty witJi him 
foj die HettloniPnt of tlie nation, 4(19 Ihs eflers to Gioiuwell and Iiebin, 470 Is 
biiiught by the luiiiy to Hampton- courls 17 1 His eonlliiement inen‘iiw*il, 475. Elies to 
the Isle of Wight, 476 lutiubts hiiiisi4r to lliimiiioiid tlie goveitioi, who lr)ilgi»s liim in 
Quisbinoke castle, 476 Negotudes umiin with the Pavlmineiil, 476. 'riie ParUauieut 
1 iitiw agaiiisl all liullin tieiih' with him, IKI Is elow4y cnntuinl, 481, Thu Seuls 
oiiiuinihMimeiH hciit with him fiir aiming Heoilund iii lus Iilvoiii, 48.1 A ilei*! m the tivor 
declares toi him, 485 Tiiiits with comniihsioneih ol the INiihiuiieiit sent for tliiiL pur- 
piiNS 487 'Hio points dubat.ed hetw<*4*ri tlieiii, 188 Is ugiiiii seized by the iiimy, and 
contbiPil m lluist eastlp, 463 Is bioiight to Loudon to la* tncil, 168. IKh triiil otmiied, 
466 Ills spoi‘eli against the iiiiihniity ol the nniil., 506, Is noudenitied, r>6l. Ibdlec- 
tiuuH on this e\cnis 502 Ills beliavumr aflor stmleiiee, 5t)3. Mis exivution, 501 llis 
cliaiactci, 566 Jlis eliildien, 511 Inquiry into the 4UiUienticil.y of the 
511 (lliaiadx'r of this work, and ils siipposeil iiitliienei* iii produeiiig the lostoratlou of 
lii'> son, 512 Ills lovo foi the line uils, v 63. Jlis pieluii's and hiiniiuiv sohl, 61. IliH 
death, liow Hist ii'Holved Upon, JV 580 Viiidieated Irom the charge i4 uisineerity, ,581. 

Ob.iili'H, Prince of Wales, ton olOliiiiles I , is w‘iit by ins hitlier, gciioial into iliu wi'st, 
x\ 146 Retiies ovei to Puns lo lus umtlier, 412. Tulin'S (Miiiimanil of a fleet, wbuih 
dochuiH foi Die king, 486 Is proi4iumed king by the Wools, 516. Is oliliged to wiiiove 
from Ilolhind, 526 Dt‘biK^ the Hoot.s PoniniivtioiuHS to attend him at Itnnhk, 527. The 
teriiih pinpohod to him there, .527. His t.i*ea.lment cm laiirliiig In Scotland, .535. The 
deelaiatioii be is loieod hi jiuhliHli, 53,5. Is obliged to sign twelveartudeHof nipoiitaiieu, 
536 (loL's to the Kcotw camp, but is ordeied by the eleigy tn leave it, 536, Is crowned 
at Keoiio, ,541 Is n‘prnvi‘il by a coinmitli'C of imnisterH tor Ins gullaiitiips, 5*12. Is cle- 
b'cli'd III till utteiupt Lo iwMpc*, 512. Js periuitbMl to join Uie camp, 543. Marc4ii‘H iiil.o 
Eiigland, 513, Is rrmic'd byCuunwcdl at Wont'ster, 514 Wocretes liiuiself at Ros(M*)ic4, 
51.5. Ihavids in disguise to Bristol, 516 Tuk(>H ndlige wiUi Ooloiud WiiicUium, 5li». 
EiidMirksnt Hlioreliam, in Wusmi‘X, Ihr Nnniuiiidy, 518. Euooarogi's an iiisuuuHiioii of 
tihj fojalihta jig.uiui Lie piohvlor, a. 18. Is foiivilLo reliro from Knmap, 22. Km ms 
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a league with Philip of Spain, and keopu a court at Bingos, 45. His loception by the 
FioncJi and Spauisli iniiiibterH, iit tlio tioiiiy ot the Pyionees, 66 Sends a Icttei to Monk, 
6!) lIiHlottcL duluoiod to railiainont, 82. Ho ih piocLiimod, 83. 

Olioih'S IE iH icbtmod by Puilnunctit, v 82 The lospeul shown to him by foicign powois 
on tins event, 83 Lcindb at Dovoi, 84. His cliiuaoter and pBisonal quahheaUuns, U9 
Foluih liib luuusLiy, 11)0 ISottlomoiit of the bfcaio, 101. Tho lato kmg*s juilgcs oidei ed 
to HULioiiOci, un oxoliuion fiom pnidon, 101 Pfisses on not of indomnity, 102 Ilia 
icvoiiUG bottLod, 1 03 Pcstoi os epibonpacy and tlie him gy, 109 His lonauus fui i ostoiing 
cpibonp.ioy m Bootlniid, 112 Hcstincs tlie bisliops to then sodta m Partnuuont, 116. AU 
nnlitaiy authoi'ily miiioudcicd to him, 117 Tho loguLation of coipoiations gidutorl to 
luui, 118 His inntiVL'S tin niaiiying Gatherino of Poitugal, 121 BoUs Dunlbik to tlie 
Frimcli, 126. Xhbuus tho dociuiatiou ol indulgonce, 128 Is attached to tho Calhoho 
lehgiou, 12S. Bocomus dingusted with Olaiondon, 132, Is ruled by his mistioss, tho 
Hn^ctis ot Glovolaud, 132 Uis cdiuiaotoi and conduot, 132. Denunds and obtains a 
lupcal of tlio tnonuial act, 134 Sends Bii Koboit Holmes to attack tho Dutch botUo- 
monts, 137 Ohtiiiiis a sum linm tho city of London foi the Dutch wai, 188 Doclaius 
wiu ngiunst tho Uniiod Piovinoos, 139 Endoavouis to engage Fianoo to imitu against 
tlio Dutcli, 141 Doumaik doclnics against him, 142 Pabbos tlio livo-mdu act, J44. 
Makes odvancQS towauls a pouco with tho States, 151 Ticaty of Bioda, 152. Banibli- 
inout of OliuGiidun, 158 (Joncludos tho tuple alhanco, 165 Tieuty of Aix la Olinpolle, 
160 Is iuicod to puss tho lull ngaiust tho impoitatiun of lush cattle, 175. As also tho 
act ngninst couvunticlus, 181 Gliniiictcr of his cabnl minibtiy, 182. Tho comibols in- 
btUled into him by, 184 Is inciailud on In doscit tho tuple alLuncc, and to league i\itli 
Pi.inco, by his rtbtci, the Dul‘1iO''B of Oilenns, 187. Is inJluencod also by his Pioiich 
mihtiess, the Duelu'ss ol Poithmnutli, 1S7 Poidnns Blood tei his attempt on tho icga- 
lia, cud piomolos linn, 102 Bestoivs a pool age and tlio ticnsuior'b staff on Sii Thomas 
Olilfiiid, till Ins Qxpedieut of shutting up tho exehequoi', 195 A bocoud doclniatioii of 
iiuliilgciicc, 11)6 SiiHpenbiou oi tho iiavigatiou act, 106. Maitial lawiovivoil, 197. 
DeelaiusiMU iigaiiiHt tlie Dutch, 198 IIis ichcctions on the sueci'ssof Lewis m the 
Low Oouuiiie^ 208 Xlis demands fiom the States, 209. His bpccch to Paihamciit, 
215 Ills docliiiatioii of iiidulgouco opposed by tho Couimnus, 216 Itecalls tho dorla- 
lalioii, 218 PinrugnoH tho Pailiamoiit, 221. Asks advico of Pailiamont lohpoi'ting 
innlang peace with tho Dutch, 225 Teucc concluilcd, 225. Pioof of his entuimg into 
a hulieiiio tui lOitoiiiig popciy, 228, n Diiphcity ot his ouiidiict on this occobion, 220. 
Bii' Williniii Tiiuplu's lioe icQioiibtiimco tolimi. 2,30 Is unable to uhtnin a supply foi 
taking off aiitiLipat ions of his lovcuuc, 231) Suiipiosscs cotlce-houbos hy piocltiuiatien, 
237. Iti'Callb tiiO pLOLdauiiitiun, 237 Him cmKaiasscd bitu.iUtm at the tinm ot tho Ouii- 
gioHs ol Nimogucii, 243 His bpoueh to Pailiainout, 214. Ib ixlioitod hy Pailiamoiit to 
j^rd against tlio glowing iiowci ol Fiance, 246. Rtxiue^ts buppliuh, and pledges Ins 
Loiiour lur the ])i(ipei np]nicatiim of them, 246 Is addiubccd by the Pailiamoiit to loim 
an ttUiaiico with tlio tub's againbt Finucc, 219. Ad)fimus tho PailLimcut, 249 So- 
oielly signs a ticiiiy with Fiaiico, and nhtains a pension fiom that oeiiit on pininibo of 
Ills ueutialil}', 211), n Koi eivcs tho Ih'iueo of Oiaiigo at Nuivniiuket, 250 Cnneliulcsa 
nini lingo bctwei'ii him ami tho Pimccsb Maiy, 2.11 Conceits tlio teims of ponce with 
tliQ pniicc, 252 S(‘iiilB tlie Loiuih to Pans, 252 Ills iiisti iictiims to Bii WilLuim Tom- 
plo, with TonipU^'s leply, 254. Oonehides an alhnuec wntli tlie Btnto.-s to ohligo Fuuico 
to iioapc, 254. The Piuliaiiiont still disliubtlnl of him, 254 Koconos a )iassioiuto 
addii'bs Irnm tlio Oiminious, 2.')6 Ouneluilcs a timty witli the States to oblige Lewis to 
an iniuiciliatp UN'iicuatinn uf tlm towns iii blaadeis, 257 lIis cumiiict m legiuil to tlio 
tiuaty ol Nimeguon, 260 ILis ebseivntmii on tlie complaints made nt Ijaiidci dab's 
adiiunistiatiou in Bcetltmd. 271. Is wuinod nf a ixipisli xdol, 273 Publishes nice liinio- 
ticiis tar tlio (hbcuvcry of ilio luiiideierb of Bii Ediiiondbuiy Gndfioy, 284 llu speech 
tu Purliauieiil, 284 RidieiilLS tho poinshplot puvattdy, 280. Pietootshis queen horn 
tho ucousiitum nf OiitcB anil BuiIIoq, 290. Ilidiibos tu pubb tho luilitia bill, 290 His 
piivute ecntiact with Lewis, fui tlie p(*acu ol'briineguen, dihcnveiud hy Dunby’s Icltuis 
in tlieXIimse uf Ccniuions, 201. Disidvus tlio PtuLianieiit tu sciecii Daub}, 2.03, Is 
uliliged tu suinmoiL a Pailinmout again tin money, 2!I6 Desiios Ins biulhei to ictiio 
beyond sea, 298. Drrlarcs the iliegitiinary uf UioDiikc uf Monmouth, 299. Asserts 
tho pioi Ljgativc of iD]eotiiig tho spei^ei uhoseii by the Oiumnons, 299. The piLtciibiuu 
coinpioinibeLl, 299 Asbcits his iiiteiitiun uf piul<>cting Diinby agaiubt tin* rcbcnliiiuiit 
of thu Comnioiib, 300 OUooses a new eouiiciL hy tho advice of Sii ’VViiliiim Tomjilo, 
303 A libt ol tho now council, 303. X’ropubos to Paihoinunt lunitations on a popibh 
sncPORbui to the (Jt own, 304. Habeas ouipus uct pusbod, 307. Tho X^ailiiiumnt hikes 
advontfigo of hib ueccssilicK, 308. Prologues, and alter dibbolves, tlic Vailiument, 310 
Tlu) populuiity of his hohaviour, 318 Xs xircvuiled on hy the Duke of York to doinive 
Monmouth ul his ennmnind and send luiu ahioud, 319. Is btiongly iictitioned for a 
Parliament, 321. His bpccch to tho now Puiliameut, 321. Evadob passing a repeal of 
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tho tbirty-fitlih of Elizabeth, 830 Disbolves the Purliamont, and enminoiiB another to 
meet at 0\fi)iil, 310. Hib upooeh to iho now Paili.iinout, 31:1 DiNeolvcs it, 311 Per- 
Boculea the diaaoiituiB, 3J0. Inbuus n will of nm imrianto ai'iiiiitit tlio city of London, 
802 OonditiimB on winch ho lobtoiod tlio lihaitci, 3b4. Makes piofit by tho bui'icn- 
doi of coiporation oharicia, 305 How ho escapud the llyo-JinuHo plot, 3b9 
motives foi not bpaiing Loid Ilnsbcl, 371 Muiiius the Lady Aimo tn Piincu Genii»o 
of Doimiiiik, 382 Paiticuluib of a piivatc n^rcomoiit betwoon him and Lewis XJV., 
38*1, n Is conjooiurud to have uitemlod* un altciation of Ins politic.d moiisuiCB, 380. 
Bibs, 880, Hispiivato ohaiaoioi, 387. His inditiml ohaiiirtui, 387 OumpiU'cd with 
tho Einpoior TibeiiiiH, 883 Tho lliiyiil tiooicty institutud b> him, d80. Why nnahlo 
to oncouicigo Iiteiaiy mciil, 480, 

Ohiuloa tho Snnplu, King ui Fiunoo, icaigna Noustiia to Hollo tho Dano, and gives hiirt 
Ins daughti'L, i 105. 

Um Fail, King of Finneo, tho gioiiiiilH of his dispute with Edwaid II ot Eng- 
land, 11 . 13 BooiuUy ouunicnuucos llio coiispiiucy of Jiib hibtei, Qucoii IbaholLi, iigoiubt 
Edwaid, 20. 

■ ■ ■, Danphiu of Fmneo, lu aoilnncd by Olurlcs King of Navaiie, ii. 37. Ilopoutri,nnd 
boil ays Ohnilos into tho liands of his fatlui John, 07 lIis govciiimcnL luuuiiuucil on 
Ins ihihers captivil.y, and all aifairs tin own min cimliihioii, 135 Ucjcids tho dishonnui- 
ahlo tiuiity ooiicludod by Ins fatlioi at London, lOS Ills piudont ilihjiDbiiion on Etl- 
waid's luvaBlnn, 100. Buecuuds to tlu^ urowii on his Attiii^i's death, 113 'Iho flibt acts 
of his reigiL, H'l. Acknowledges tho young Oimnt do Mmiutfoifc T>u1\o nl Jhiiaiiy, 114. 
Is engaged by the Ooimt do Tiaiibiaiutuo to luviidi* Pctiu King of Uabtilc, 115 Hum- 
moiiB Piiiiuo Edwaid to Pans, 113. Invades tlio English pioviiicoH iii Fiaiici*, 120. 

■ — VI. nf Franco, his sitiuiiiou cnmimiud with that of Itioliard 11 of Engbnul, 238, 
Bidorduis the kingdom boeanio Huhjoci to, fiom tho dovolviiig of tho regal pinvii on 
the Bakes ol Oilcans and Bui gundy, on his msaiiiLy, 237.— See Fimucc, Uiiigiiiuly, 
and Orleans Bics, 22(j. 

YXI. of Fiance, hia oharaotoT iind Ritnation at IhndruLliof his fiiihiT, 231 JIis 

dihtionBed aitniiiinii afloi theliatilo of Voiiiciid, 23(j Jlew tcoumonsI liom liis despait 
on tho Bi ego of Oilcans, 21 i: DctoinnnoH, oii the Mirucbs of Joan iI'aVic, to Ukc tho 
field, 251 Maiclics into Ulieims, and is oiowund thcic, 252 Ills voluiitisT nnuy dis- 
bunds, 253. ALdees peace with the Duke ol Biirguiidy at Anas, 25!). Ilin adviintiigOB 
in the wua witliilio English, 232 CloncIuili^H a truce with ilii' Eiiglihli. 2115. ](i.s pru- 
dent omployiueul of this nitci\nl, 2(i!) liiMit^wH the will, 270 Tak>H Hoiioii, uuil 
reeovcis the pio>iiicoot Noiiuaiiily, 271 Ilconvei i (liiunmi*, 272 Ihc^, 307 

— VIII. King of Fiance, iMicouiiigcH llic Flciiiings in their opposition In liis faihoi- 

mlaw Muximihan King of tlie Itonuuis, li. 8.)l Invaili*s Biil.iny by inviluiiim of iho 
liaienR, 835 MaiTK^s tlio DiiuheHS ol Biitiuiy, 135. Ilclimis Itic daughter of Mu\iiiu- 
liun, to whom lioluul hocm ooniiiu'trd, 405 M.ikes pisicc with Hpaiii, atiil liis cebsioim 
to tliat ceiiit, 438. Itucoivos Porkni WailHic, and jialioiuhcs him, 111. Invades Italy, 
410 

IX. nf Fmncc, liis niolhor, Oatluuiiic do Medicis. appointed regent ilunng his 

mmoiity, ill 231. — Hco Medicis. Liagiio of Biiyouiie for the extiiii.il urn of Urn lliign- 
iints, 272 Is tiM cod to uii nceominnilutii>ii with the Piliieo of Uoinle, 313. l^nielinl s a 
Bconnd accninmndation with fl i* PrnteHhuits, 815. Ills iliHsiuiuUUim iinmsls tho Pin- 
tcstaiit leaiUnn, 8.57. M.uiies hib histei to ilm riincu of MavaiH*, 357. Oiileis tho 

E niHoniiig ol tlio liiiceii of Navum*, 857 Miissaerc ol Pin is, 358. Tlio niaHs.ii'n‘ of the 
Lugmiuts extciidiMl tn the piuviiieeH, H58 Extoils a leeniitatiou of the ProU .stunt reli- 
gion finm tkoyouiig King of Kavuru) and Prnieo of Uoiiile, 35H. Oalumniate^ die Pisi- 
tobtaiiis lit foreign unui ts, to palhati* iliosn barhaiiLieh, ;158. His death and cliaiaider, 
832. 

, gnindbou nf FcTdiiumd of An agon, siiuecmlH liiiu iii tlie kingdom of Hpuiti, li. 4S7. 

Is ehuHoii Emperor of (lermaiiy, 41)1. 

V Emnemr of (leiinany, Ins olimiicler eoinpared with that of his eompoliloi, 

Frantss I, ot Fmiico, II. 1-II2. llis cUeiisive doiiuidons, 4!)2. Motives ol Ins visit to 
Homy VilL, 403. l*ayH his eomt lo U«iTdimil WolHey, 103 A wToiid iiiti*r\iow be- 
tween li mi and Henry at (liavelines, 403. Ills grants to Wohey, 407. Makes war 
aguiiiht Fraiine, 107 Hm cxmbitaiit demands fiom Fiiineis, 407. UoiicliideH an alhamm 
with tho Pope and Henry agiuiisi Fnuieih, 108 Uonies ov«>r agtim to England, 508. 
Hcnuws his couit to Wolsey, 508. is mhlalled kuiglit of the gaitin, 508. Tho J>iiko 
of Brmibim levolls against Fiaiieis, and outers his MH'viei*, 513, luvados Fiaiicis and 
takes Foiilaiabia, 517. A new treaty between biiu aiiil Henry for the invasion nf 
Fin lice, 510 luviules Pmeonce, 513. Batlloof Pavia, anti eiiptlvity of Fiaiieis, 521. 
ills hypneiihy un this occasion, 522 Hai evirhikint deuiaiids tor the luiisiiiu ol Fiuneis, 
52(S, Ouriies Fiaiicis to M.uLriil, 527. Visits him, 527. Jh*stort>H Fiuiicih by the tr«iaty 
of MaJiid, 527. IIis iopueiioy uii tho news of ilm hiking of Kemo liy lliu mipcmi 
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tioopB, 533 War deolared ngainat him by Franco and En^’lnnd, 533 Ohallcnp:cB 
JH^anois totniiglo comb.it, 533 Iniumihitca the pope, 540. Fcaes of Gambray \m11i 
F ianoia, 552 Rultj.ii Snlyman cunqnois Hnnguiy and bc^Biogcs Vienna, 5o3 M.ikes 
ailyancQB tuwQiiia un acoommudaiion with Heniy, 58U. Hie unsaocoss^ inyiiaicrii of 
Fiance, 538 ConeluileB a iiuce with Fi’atiois for ten yeats, 612. Ablss of FinnciH per- 
misBiou to pobB tbioui>h Finuee to the Notheilanda, m 13 la honomably roooived niid 
conduetod tluoni^h, 13 Hu ungiatotul intnnceiity towards Fiancu, 19, Iiuttiti'S 
Henry agmiist Fianois, and ooncludea an allnmcB with him, 19, 37. Hu remaik on 
Henry’a mippresBion of the monaaterieB, S9 Beduces the duchy of Oleycs, 40. BoaicACB 
Lanihccy, 40, Is foicud to abandon Ihe siege, 40. IiiTodcB Fiance m conceit with 
Hcniy, 45 Takes St Disior, 46. Ooiioludea a scpaiato peace with Fiancia, 46 Hu 
coniluct 1 elating totheconncil of Tient, 82. His aitful and treacheiniu bchavinui 
tnwiud tlie priuoGs of the Piotcstiint Icagne, 82 HisioiiaonB foi dcchmng an nllLinco 
with tliG Piotfctnr Somoiset on the pait ot Edaoid VI , 113. Is lednced to giont an 
equitable peauo to the Piotobtants, % Mauiico Elector of Sazouy, 150 Makes an un* 
burcosaful attempt on Metz, 150 Projioseb hu sim Phihp os a husband to Queen Miuy 
of England, 151 Hib leasona for btoppin^ Omdinol Polo on hu journey to Englniul, 

] 52, Sunils over a huge sum to bribe tho English Paihament, 160. lustructs Ooidmol 
Pole to Qxhoil Maiy to modeintion towiud Uei Pintestant Bubjeots, 172 Besigna all hu 
hoieditary dnuiLiLiuiu to hu son PJiilip, 183 Bctucs to a monastery m EBtiumodnra, 
183. Hu ompluymont m hu letieut, 184 Hu chaaacter compaaed with that of Pope 
Paul IV., 185 

Chailea Kins: of Hamiic, Rome neconut of, and hu choinoter, u 95 ProcuieH Oharles de 
la Oeuln, 0 iiutablo oi Fiance, to bo oBbabbinatoil, and hu liehavioui on tliat oociisioii, 06 
JolinKing of Fianco pmoh.i.bes a pi^aoo with lam, 9h. Seduces the Dauphin Ohailes, 
who butiaya him into tho hands of hu fhtiioi, 97. Is tin own into piiBon, 97. Ebcapos, 
107 

- X of Swodra, hu buccosr in the north, y. 20 BoaicgcB Ooponhagen, but u foieod 
to doaisL by an Eugliah and Dutdi dect. H4. 

doBlujs mail led the iiioco oi John III Duke of Biitany, and u acknowledged 

BueccbBui to tiiat dnchy, u 70. Bubiegus the Countess da Hountihnt iiiHenncbounu, 72. 
Ih fnioed to laiHO the biegi' by tho arnval of suoeouis fiom England, 73. Is token pri* 
soncr by tho OountosR de Mountfoit, 88 Is slam in Bntony, 114. 

Gliiiimoudi, buttle theris between tho English and Danes, i 51. 

Ghflitoi uf libeitieH gianled to the English by Henry I , i 241. Beyiew of ihiB ehaittr, 
242 Bonowod bv SU'plien and oonfliraod by Homy 11,420. The Gieat Ghaitci, 
called Magiia Ohm to, giaiitud by John, 42li ITio piincipnl heads of this chaiter, 42lj 
Bemarks u]jon it, 428, 469 SocuLitii's foi the tulllhuent of it, 429 A new one giontcd by 
Homy Hf., 172 The difieioncx'S between tills charfcci anil the Masmii CliBiU of John, 
472. A conOrination of it by Homy, 473 A oluitei uf fineRtB planted by him, 173 
Tho GiuuL Ciinitui leiiewcd and conJiimud hy a Pailiomont at Oxloid, 479 A solemn 
confirmation of tlio Gioat Chuiler by Heiiiy, 498 Tho two chartoib enufirmed by Pai- 
liament ut humo, and by Edwaul I m Flandcis, 583 Are confiimod by him m tho 
fullest nianm^ on hu loturn, with futlior ^cemll:les, 584. A fice and full coufiimii- 
tion of them by Edwaid I., 585 Above twenty puibamontory ounfirmations of the 
Gioat Oharter, gnintul by Edward III , 125. 

OUiutiOH, tho city of, besieged by tho Piincc of Oonde, m 313. 

Glultoau 0.ijnbiGhu, peace oi^ between Piidip of Spam, Henry of France, and Elizabeth of 
England, ui 21 1. 

— - — Gadlanl, on tho fiuntiers of Niumundy, rlobcnbcd, i 400 Is besieged and takin 
by Philip of Franoc, 401. 

Ghatehault, tho Earl of Air.in uiciilnd Duke nCni 96 Bengns his authority, as Begent of 
Scotland, to th(> quccn-dowagei , 193 InterpoBos and efieets on aroommmlatiun bot\i cen 
the qiioeu-regenb and tlu* Cnngicgatinn of the Lunl, 225. Joins tho Oungregation, 220. 
Is diseoutonioil at the maninge of Mniy with Uio I/ird Darnley, 269 Entois iiitn a 
conspuacy against M.iryat Stilling, 270 Is Inreeil to take luliigc ui England, 271. 
Is poidouud on condition of lotirmg to Fiiincr, 272 Airiyos in London duiing tho 
oonfeionon at York, but u dotalniMl hy Elizabtdh till Mm ray's return, 312. Laya down 
hiH anus on the detuotum of Norfolk’s oouspiracy, 356 

Glicimgton, battle there, between Waller and Hnpton, ly 400. 

Ohcbtor, when liibt elected into a bishoijric, iL 617. 

Ohild, Sit JoBuh, his tiocoant of the gi eat increase of wealth after tho rcBtnration, v. 477. 

Ohjyohy, tho pobsinn for, when fiist introducorl uxnniig tho English, i 468. The romantic 
ininciiiles of, deduced, 468. How lupruved dunug the tune oJt the oiusados, 468. 

Clulht Ohurch, Oxford, history of its first foundation, m 70 

Oluistiauity, its first introduction among tho Anglo-Saxons, i. 23. 

Ghuich, tho puwoT ul tho, in the times of the Anglo-Niiixuau kings, i. 467. The authority 
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of, rtetnrheii from the state by the ill-juilgeii poliey of William the Conqupirn, 467. 
E^iiioatb of itu le-vsnues m tliu loi^u ol Huuiy IV , u. 197 Piupusol fumed by the 
Commons to convesrt tiiem to eivil pmpnsBH, 197. Poi its icfoimniann fiom pf>pei>, bee 
Befinmatirm An extiimnaiinii of its piiiiL'qilus of lufoiniatirm, ui 315 llL46ctiuiii:i on 
the iGvnlution of its iloetimes roueoiuing the absnluto deeiees of God, iv l(J4 
Ghmohill, Ouptiiin, duatmgiiibhea hnuholf in tho Pionch aimy aj^ambt the impoiialifais, v. 

2.19 Joins the Piiiice ul Oian^u on lub luvobion ol £ii{>laiLd, 451. 

OucuLts, by itiiiBiiiiit jUbticoB, Qbtablibhod by Heniy II. i 315. 

Gitieb m Euglunil, the btate u^ at the time of the Norman conquest, 1 . 159 — Sec Gui- 
poiiilions 

OlmI laws, a view of Iho state oJ^ os morlellcd by the Augln-Nuinian kings, 1. 1G7. 

OimL bueiotv, the ailvantngcs of, m cumpausun nf baibainiis ogob, i iU8, 

Claims, a conit of, oiected loi tho division nf laiiclb lu Inland, v 173 
Cliniiiuaido, Eail ot, fuims a combinaliun omoog tlic Iiibli Catlioliob, and dnves tlie Nuncio 
liiuuLxuui ont oi‘ the island, iv 510 hivjics Oiinunil back iiom Pianic, 519 Is 
obliged to submit to the Pai liana 'ut, i(‘tiies and dies, 553 
GUiuuee, Liutiel Duke of, scoond sun of Edwnid Til , a biiii view oflus lifb, u 121 

, Thomas Duke of, son nf Hcniy IV, ii Ull) Attends his biotlioi Homy V to 

Erunoo, 220, Uefoiitoil and bbiin at tho battle ot fiang6, 223 
■ — , Georu;o Duku of, hewmd binihoi to Kdwaid IV , lL‘ngui‘H with tlic Eiirl of War- 

wick, 11 313 Miuncs liis daughter, 313 Contubud uuruiinth ol then bubtiiM[iu.‘ut 
0]ioiations, 313 Riiisos men in cunjunriion with Wiawifk, but. dcbpuiiing of hurruss, 
dihbands thuio, and flics to Eiunrc, 317 Sucietly lorouciled to hib bi other Eilniml, 
320 Doseits with Ins foil os from Wniwiik, 326 Ilniiloreil finiii niaiiyiiig llio hciiobs 
of Burguuily by his biotlioi Edwoiil, 335 Fiosccutioii and ('xeeulioa ul two ul lus 
A lends, Burilet and Staiy, 337 UuuHued and iiiud foi his ipllei‘l.ions on iliohe piureed- 
ingb, 337 Di owned in a butt of mabnsey, 333 BeUeetioiis on tlie niifoxiuuale late of 
hu ehiUhen, 833 

Claiuiidoii, bununaiy of tho Ormstitntions of. i. 800. Subsciibod by tho bisluqis, 302. 
Abiugiiteil by Pope Alcxiindci, 302 

, Ilydo Eoil ol, and Oluincelloi, his oliaanctii as an liihl4)iiun, v 9K PerHUiules 

Olmileb II to dihbaud tlie icimbLunn aimy, 107. ILbi eluiini'lur mid iiilluoiiee with tlio 
king, 108 Hih diinglitei miuned to the Duke ul Vinlc, 1(I8 Is inipLiudiud in the 
Uouso of Luids by tUu Eail of Biihtol, 131 Cniihos ol ilio dcoline of Ins (uvdit wilh tho 
king, 132 Tho caubi^s uf his iaU luquiiod mlo, 156 The giout bhd hikou fjum hnU| 
156 Is mipcMohoLl by the Coniiiumb, 157, Lh.5 ItoiucH lu Calais, and wiiicb fioni 
ihouco to tho HuUhO ol Loidb, 158 Is IsuiidUMl, and uoin])i)Scs his hibtuiy of tho umi 
wm, 158 Ucviow of his life uiiil eondai't, 158 
Clayqiulc, Mis, dauglitui of Oliver Cnmiwell, lua rhaiotdoi niiil death, v 48. 

OleuLont V , Pope, tlio oidoi of Knights Teinphuh ubolihliod h> hiui, ii 29 

Vir, gf Uio fiumly of MimIiluh, elrotod to the iwiiuoy, ii 51L (limits to Wolsoy 

tlie Icgatine coiiimibHinii fur life, 515, (iiveh Kiaiii'is 1 ul Eriuieo a dispenhution from 
fiilfLlliug tlio treaty of Matliid, 529 Bmne an kml by th(‘ uiqieiud iiooph, mid hinibulf 
taken pribonci, 531 Is appUoil to by Homy VIIl. lor n iLivoieo horn Calheiiue of 
Arragon, 538 CaosoH ol his hoMtuinm in tiuit ultaii, 538. llis oliaitu'tiu, 531) Is 
intnuiduhsl by tlie onipetoi, 510 (iiiiiiIh a eomniiHsion to (Janipeggio mid Wi>lM>y to 
tiy the king's ninnuigo, 541 Evokes the eanse to Itoiiie, 512 Kceeives (jiieim 
Calhuunes iqiiioal, 562 Is msligtded by the eonelavo to pioeoeil to extuiiuiK'S tiguiiiht 
ili'Ury, Imt only threiitoiiH iiiiu, 565 Is dibgUbtiMl with CiluiIi'H, iinil letigucH with 
Erunois, 565 Motives wtiieli prevenleil an ummimodaiion wilh Henry, 5(15 Vni*- 
uouiiees wmtuuen ugauiHl Henry pi isupii.itely, of whieh hi* aflcu'wnrds n|H*nih, 566, llis 
uuilLonty iQiiouiicisl by the Eiiglihli 0euviK«iitiini and Parliament, 565. Dios, 584. 

— — , Piinue, of Bavuiia, is ohoseii EUs h>i of Oologue, v 441. 

— - , Jaoqui'H, osHiiHsiimteH Ili'iiiy HI of Ei.niee, in 475. 

CleinontiueH and IJrlmnists, tho seuree of thoM^ diHiinelionh, ii. 170. 

Cieigv, leviow ol the Ubuipntiuus of the, In the reign of Henry 11,1 202. I'lieir uriiAeos 
to iihtiiiu luoiiey, 298. Ulium an exetujiiioii iruin tlie eivil niiigiHinde, 298, Eiioiimtusi 
erminiittod by, 299. How they evtulod the eeiiUiey enjoined tlieiu, 410. Bejlcetions on 
tlieii ease, 411. By wlnit titles tliey ebiamed seats m tlm am lent leudal Piu'litunonis, 
4 18. Of iiM.* as mL*diiitoiH in disputes between tho kings lUid tin u liaroiis, 480 Ihdian, 
an ostiiniile of the viilno of then beuelleos, m EtigUiiid, in tlm (*iirly inut of the ruigii of 
JLmiy HI, 196. Depiivod of all piutiKstioii from tlie laws by Edward 1, on Ihoix 
inl'usal to giant linn Happhes, 579 The bad rireniUHlauees to which they woio 
riHlu(u.‘d by tins exulusiuii, 579. Are rediieod to eum]>huu(e, 586. A view of tho 
bupiilioH graiituiL by, to Edward I,, 608 Wliy usbiiluoiiH m piomoting iho sluily and 
obseivaupo of eivil law, u. 367 Not to beg witliout a Iiewiao, nt tliu time ul Ueniy 
Vil , 446. AU olibgod to take tlie oath of suprumaey.by act of Elizabotli’s ParLiamuiit, 
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ill 259, Their dispoEdtion towards Eomudi esremonioB and chmch authority, under tlie 
cnuntenanco of Bi^op Laud, iv 108, The light of taxing tlioir lovonuoH iCbigncil to 
Pnilifiment, y 138. Faiocluiil, ohtdiii the light of yotiug ut clcctiona, 139 — tiee Oliuioli 
and Budliops 

Olcigy, lefoiuiDil, m Bcnlland, their giosa hehayiour to Mniy on liei anivnl m Seotlimd, 
111 238 Aio iiileil in thw by John Knox, 239 Tlie lenl Piiuao of tlien ill-hiuiioiu, 213 — 
Bee Knox, Bofoimatiou, ABsembly, Oongiogaiiuu of the Luid, EadesiasUeoJ Oonimibbioii, 
and Scotland 

of the eliuioh of Home, thoir authcnity and union dangerous to tho civil mngis- 

tiute, n 502 But tho enromageiuont of the line uiid in sumo meumuc owing to iLcm, 
503 — Hco Iiiilulgences, Luthei, and Befoimatioii 

Giimont, a euiuioil called Hicio by Popo Hiutm II , to losolyo on a holy war, i. 225 

Olcwoliind, Duchctiti of, inutresa to Ohailos 11, hei chuiaotci, and mlluonco ovoi tho lung, 

V 132 

01 ei OH — See Anne of. 

Olilloid. Sii Boboit, ouiragoa in the impostuio of Poikin Wnibce, ii. 413 Piovtulod on 
by Henry VII to beliMy liia soeicta, and bo Iva spy upon hun, 414, Eetuiua to Kug- 
Lmil, and accusoB Su. ’Willium Stanley as an aceuiupLiec, 415. 

, Sir Tlioinos, one of tlie o«iba1, Ins chaiaetei, v. 181. Obtains a pcoiago and the 

ireojaUiei'B BtaiT, foi the hint ot shutting up tho oxcliciiucr, 195 Is oxdludcil by tlm 
test act, 221 

Oliniou, Lnid, cornTnouds Qncon hliiiy'H fleet fur a descent on tlio coasts of Biitaiiy, iii. 
197 LoxuLi at Oonq^uet, but is (hiven off, 197 Is ap]iomtod uuo of tho ooumiiSBiouorB 
to iniiuiio into tlio coiifliiot of Maiy Quinm of Scots, 307. 

CoaohoB, when llist lufioiluceil into Eiiglaud, lu. 571. 

0.)ol, wlion flist dug in Iflngliiud, i. 537 

OiialB of aiuiB, when they first amie into vogue, i 300 

Cnbliot, one of tliu king’s ludgcH, u seixwl in Holland, bi ought homo, and executed, y 122. 

Cobhuiu, Loiil, Su‘ Juhn OldutibtU*, Ins clituaoLcr as head ol tlie LnllaidB, ii 204 Singled 
nut as a \ictiui by Aiuiulul Aiclibihliop of Oaiiicihmy, 294 Goufoienco between lum 
and ihu king, 2(14 Oondeiuuod, 205. EbCiipcB, 205 OouBpiies ugambt tlio lung, 295 
'rakon and exci'uted, 295 

land, condcnincd, but paidoiied, for a con&puacy against James I , ui. 683. Hw 

uicoiihihloiit accuhntion of Sir Wiiltoi Haleigli, 584. 

OiiIfiM'diouBOB, a piuclamutiou fui the supjaeBBiun of, y. 237 Tho pioclamation Buppicssed, 
237. 

Coin, Swedish bullion imported, and good monev reined, lii 125, Is regulated by Queon 
Elizubolh, 217 Auiouut of, from 1599 to IGIO, iv 119 Amount nl, duiing the icigu 
of UlmvluB I and Uio suoucoding coimnouwcalUi, v. 92 Gieat inciLabo of, oltei the 
icstuiaiion, 470 

Oolse, Su' Bdwaid, a cuiioua posange fioiii hia IiistitiiU'S, rtdating fo tho suppieshion of tlie 
moiiahtoiiOH, 11 , 031 Queen Elizabeth a liatight> tieatmout of hun when Spcohci of 
tlio House of OounnonB, iii 481) His sevuru ticatmeiit ut the Eail ot Eb'icx, 518 
(li OBbly qIiusos Su AValter Itnlcigli on Ins li lal, 584 Is oideiod by Jtunob to piuBecute 
the inurduicrB of Sir TJiomnH Oveibiiiy, iv 3S 

ColchcBtiT, IS feiced to oiuntiilato to Fan fox unci Iioton, iv 402 

Coleman, IB anobted, uniL Iuh paimrB boized, on ueenuni of tho popish plot, y. 279. Bis- 
ouvGiiuB mode by hib Intiurs, 279 Is tiusl and oxeimted, 204 

Cnligny, Admiral, niulrcH uii nusueccbsrul attempt on Boulogne, lu. 112 Defends St 
Quintm agiiiiiBt tho S])iiniHli army, 190. Tlie town taken, 190 Foinia a bchamc fur 
tiio tokiug of OuluiH, which is oxccuksl by ibo Duke of Guise, 190 Dccloii^s in favour 
ot tlic I’rotobtantH in France, 233 CuunuaiidH tho Protestant fmees alhs tlic liattlo of 
Dioux, 250 ObtiiuiB buppliuH ficmi Queem Elizabeth, 25G Uib ]iii)giehri in Nuimtindy, 
200 Is appnzad of tlio hugue iil Bayimiii‘ against tlio PiotcskintH, and concuits a 
behemo to fiubtruto it, 343. Hattie ot Ht Dcuih, 313 ColloiHiS tho Pjotobtunt forucs 
aflei tho dcfuut ol Jumno, and U'biegcs Puiotiois, 3 14. Is defeated by the Duke of 
Anjou ub Moneoutour, 845. Is dreuivod by tliu diShiiuuUtion uf Ohoi'les, 357. Is 
woundod by an assuBBiu, 358. Is killed m tho luassacio of Poiis, 358 

Collegis a jomei, his cxtiaordiniiiy trial and cxocntiim, v 347. 

Oidlingbnmno, William, eiwocuted for a dibticli against Itichaid III., ii. 360. 

OmIoiucb settled by tlio Englibh m America, iv. ill) — Sco Amoiica. Aio peopled by the 
icbtnuntB jm])osud on di^nteis, v 477. Thou chattels lueolled by Jaiuos U , 478. 

Colnnua, Piobucr, the Spanibli general, defends Ililaa against tho Fi-onch mvajaion undci 
Iho Admtiol Bonnivet, ii 618. 

Columbus, Ohnhtoiilior, his first ynyngo for discovciy of iho wostoin world, ii. 447. Sent 
his blether Bartholoinuw to England to mako Iub propobolb to Henry VUi 448. How 
Honry was depiivod of the honour of tho disouvoiy of Amoiioa, 448. 
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Combat, singlo, trial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, how instituted, 1 . 169, 408. 

Coinmeiue, a viow of the state of, dining the Angln-NiinQiin irngs, i. 465 Benuirks on 
tlic bULo of, dining the leign of lli'niy III, 5152 Inilnstiy, anil state i»f, in the loign 
of Edwiud III, ii 131. SliiLp of, duiing the icign of Heiuy IV, 191) llogiiLitnmfl oi, 
in the loign of Homy VJI ,415 Uiwii esWiiMon of, m tins leign, 4 17 Tlic piiviloges 
of the moi I'liiints of the htil-i aid liikun nw.iy, 1 1 121 A timlv of, made with Guotaviid 
Eiiesoii, 125 State of, dining Iho tiuio of Queen Maiv, 200 Tho gieat oppiewainn 
of, by tlie eiioiinnuH giants of moiiopohi‘S by Qiieeii Elizuliotli, 037 SUito of, diQiiig tho 
loigii of Queen Elizabeth, 565. E8t.ll>1L^]lInolli of the Ribt India Onmtiany, 566, Tiiido 
with Mu-iooiy opciiLMl, 566 Tmkey Ornuinuiy oieclud, 067 In the bogiuiiiug ol tho 
1 pigii of Jainos I , .ilinorit wholly imniopuli/ed 1)\ exidnaivi* pninn.imos, 591 A deuiiy of 
flliippnig opcnsioned by tins ovil, 5i)0 Anioiiut of tho ruatoins in this luigiii iv 17 
StiiLo of, dining this loigu, 115 Expoiis and iiupoilh, 119 Shite of, dmuig Iho reinn 
of Oliiules I and the buocoOLUug common wealth, v. t)X Cicat increase of, uitoi tlio 

ie.^t()].ilion, 476 

OomuiiHhion, pcplehiashenl oi high — Seoirigli Oommishion Cnnit, 

Onmniiltee of Safety, tiiuiipil hy tho olbcins iiltei tlie (‘\pulhii>ii of tho Long or lluinp 
Pailininont, v 61. Negotiates with Qonortil Monk. 70 

Oummoddies, pueos of, in the leign of Bicliaid 1., i 389 Itcmiaiks on the piioo of, in iho 
leigii of Edwnid III , ii 133, n 

Oommou-piayei-hook, compoHed hy a committun of luhliops and ilivnipH, iii 102 In yhnt 
respeots it ditleied fioin Uie old innsb-hool^ 102. Is iciised, 12L Is autliniizeil by 
Parliament, 128— Sro Lituigy and Itoroimaliim 

Gommniiu, tho fuht etfoi La towaiils sending lepii'Huiilatn'PS of, to Viirlinnient, i. 500 llegin 
to assemble b(‘paiato from tho PeeiH, 504 Jteuiniisti.dt^ nginisL tlie deluyn ol the eniiiied 
of haions, 594 Apjioal to Piincc Kdn aril, 501. Tlie llnuse of, ri'gulailv limned by 
the Eirl of Leiechtci, with the ailinisHinn of lupiuheis from hoiongliN, .321 FiiiLlier 
logulalioiiH with icHpoet to the i(‘|)ieM‘ufatiM'H of eouniieH, 5(18 Tin* le.il epooli ol ihn 
House of, 560 The cIcm'Lidu ol leinehentaliveM eoiisidereil as a h.iidslnp holh by 
tlioiu and tlicir coubtituimts, 570 The giadiuil inr'iH'UHi* ol their niihiemv* tin go vein- 
lUPiit, 571 IlohihO giautuig snppbeH foi the p\])edition of Edw.iiil III ag.iiiibL FiMiLi*e, 
ii. 68 THio cnnspipieiipc llicy oi’nvo to in liw reign, 125 1a\\\ yeis ri'ciiuontly eKeUid(*d 

the Hrmso at tins time, 125 CIioum* a hpeakei for tlie first tiuus J,)7 I’elitioii the 
Lnids to npponii a eouncil, , iliuing the iiiiiioiity of Uielmid LI, 137 ih*titiuu 
Itiohiiid IT .igaiu'^t tlu* coiileileMeies of the Ihiioiih, 137, 621 IiuiM*aeli Mielnud do la 
XMo, Kail of Suttblk, 116 'I'heu pinpeoibiigH against Itiehaid's iniuihtrv, 151 Their 
cnmplianco to tho king, on tlio OLiishing ol (llouiM‘hl(*i'H liietion, 1.58, 622 Jinpe'mii 
Eitz-Alaii, Aielibishop ol (Imteibuiy, Ifii) Petition lor an net ehei'k thi^ elei'gyin 
eluding tlio moriiUiUiL uot, 178 Tlieu uii]»oi Uineo gieiitlv Liii'niiN*il, 194 IiiHist on an 
answuj to their potitinas bufoic* they iimke any gianl.H, 195 Other .leliri of resolution by 
tlioiii, 1.05 Opjmse lleniy IV in Jus iittoiii]it to exehide reiniik*H fniin auppi'SHiom to Lliu 
crown, 196 Advise the king to seize the teiii])OialiiieH of the eliureli, 197. SehiMiie 
fumed by tliem fiimi aii estimate of the i*ocle->iuslipal iiieaiieH, 197 Apply for a miti- 
gation nf the statutes ngaiiisi Ijollards, 197 Impaachmeiit of tho Duke oi SuilblK, 277, 
a spconil, 279 TaLU]iei of the House which met on the ass«‘iLion of the Dula^ ol Voik's 
pret4*nsioiiA, 286. Address the king to lemovo eeri.dn ]M*crs tiom bis ]ue,.(*iict>,' 286. 
Their Hpnil of o])])osit.iou to tlie ciieioaplimeiilK of the Chinch of Uomn duiiiig I Ik* ii igii 
of Henry VI , 31)0 I'cLilioii for tho exeeutioii nf the Didca of ClanMiee, brother b> 
Edwaiil IV, 838. Their gmntM to llciir> Vlll.at tho iiislauea of Ciiidmal \VoiM*y, 
and llieii speakei Sii TIioiiiiin Mon*, 511. The arhiliiiiy hpi*ecli of Jleiiiy to KdiMud 
Mouiagiu*, a niuiuhci, 629. Thamus Ciomwell, a membeV, \iii.rmly deleails Iiih isilroii, 
0.iiHliiial WalH[*y, agaiiisi tlu* eliiiige of tin* Peors, 519. Pass seienil hills In lehii.ini tho 
im]iosLtiaiis of tho elergy, 551). bXtinordiiiaTy speoeh of a memhei on tin* subji*t*j. of 
leligum, 550 Ooinpliiin to tho king of the n*llerliouH e.isi an them hy Faber llishop of 
lb)(*JiL*stci, 551. Ciani the king a (Imrluirgo of las ilchls, 552 Petriiou foi indemuity 
tiom tho statiitii of pinvisars, 5.59 IVeicr a nniipluiut to llic King against tho oppier^sioiiH 
of e^eelosiastieal courts, 566 Ueji*ct a bill InimiKl hy the king, ivipei*tiiig his right of 
wardshiiiH, &e., 560, Oniuply with an not I’oLi.tmg to the iMwsessuin af lauds, hiuned by 
tho king, 592 I'lio giosH tlatliTy af tho Mp4*akei to the king, 6i)2. Cr.iut lleniy sup- 
plies, but veiy luluetaiiLly, ill. 15, Pass iho bill for Oiomweirs di*iith nuwillnigly, 16. 
Pelitiim tho king to lay the eiihii of Ins inairlago with Amu* af 01i*vi*H Iwfore the coiivo- 
ealioii, 17. PiiHS a bill of attaiiidi*! against tliu Duka of Norfolk, in olmdioiiei* to tho 
king's inoHSugL*. 59. Crui*l tiuaiinout of Btrodu, a iin*mlH*i, in Coinwall, 5»r bringing in 
a bill poiireniing tin, 65 Jjiu'd Ki'yinour attainted, 11)1. Altar a bill ngaiu.sl trt*uHou 
])UHsad by the Ixmls, and isuw another, 129. Iteji'et a iiuor-bill fniuuMl hytliu Ijorils, 
and iniss another, 136. BoluHa to iww ilui utlanuler nf ToiiHlal Hishr)]) of Durham, oi to 
latify tlie atiuludor of Somersut, 131. A now oleutiou of, uuilci NurlliuLuheriuud'B 
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inflnence, 131 Qiant Bubsiilicfi to tUo king, 132. Bcmonstrate against Mary nuniylng 
Piiilip of Spain, and aro diuHolybd tor ii» 152. A new olectiou undei Muiy aid 
Gaiilinor'a infuencsG, 163 Some luenibeis punished foi BOCBseinn, 166. Tlieu* lousim lur 
iL‘iiihLng a Bubhidy to the queen. 181 Giants made by a new Hoii&o to Iho quoc‘ii, 196 
Uiipnbe the act coniiiiumg the iiueen’s solo m grant of ciown Linds, 196 Oripley, a 
niembci, inipnbnmMl for bponkmg irrcyoionUy of Iho queen, 196 Vote a subbidy and 
nthei grautB to Quuon ELusaboUi, 212 AdiliebS her to make choice oi a hubbaml, 212. 
Bepiat this oddicss, 257 Aio stopped by Elizabetli m their dubntus concerning the 
settlement of the bucoessinn, 278 Faitber debates on this subject, 279. Her spL'ccLi at 
dibsolvuig tliem, 280. Sti'icluiid mtioduocB a bill foi the amouLlmunt nf the lituiqy, 
331. SpeorU ot Pistnr on knoohiig and making tho sign of the cioss, 3:14. StiicLiiid 
pinhibiiod by the queen hnin aitoiiding the House, 335. Yclvnlun's iioe sijcooh on the 
ocoiisiou, 335 Foiiliei dobittes on this mattci, 3S6 Stiicland rostoied to tho Jloubo, 
836 Ale checked by tho LoiiIh, lu dobating of mattcis of icligious infoimation, 337. 
SpeiH'hos ou tlio queen's iJiciogativc, occasiimeil by Bell'b motion agaiust uii exclusive 
putcaii gioiitod to a tiadjug company at Biistol, 337 Boll bcyeicly leprimauded by the 
ooutinl fni luB temerity, 338 Are lemoved by the loid<koLjpoi, at the close of the 
BCHHinn, fur thou fioedoin, 33U. A biibe giyun to a luayni foi an election, witdi tlie 
pobalde lonson foi it, 341, n Addicss tliu queen foi tho Buko of Norlolk's execution, 
354. Apply to the queen fei the tmd and e\oculion of Maiy Queen of Swits, 351. 
Pass two bills foi icgulatmg uci lobiahtical cei emouios, but aie chucked bytJie qiieeu, 
855 Speech uf Potca Wuntwoitli iii ftivuur uf libuity, 373 BoUaviuui of tlie Hnuso 
on this ooiiihion, 375 Oppose ounnachuionts of tho Uppor Houbc, 376 Apixiuil a 
gcneial labt, at the motiou ot Paul Wcniwoith, 382 Aie lepiimauderl by tho quuon 
inr it, 382. Apply to the bisliops fm faitliei loloimation, 401 Ooinplamt of tlie court 
of eoclBsiostLcal Miumibsion, 401 Aie piohibitod by the queen honi intormcddling with 
ccdesiMsiical ofiluis, 466 Aie checked iii thou enilcavonis to icgulate lauviyaiicc, 407. 
The queen’s liaughty ii^ply to the resquebts of Sii Edward Oukc, bpcukei, 48U IV'tir 
'W'eutwotth losumcH Uio buh]uut of tlie succcbbion, 480 Ho and beyoial others sent to 
misnn, 481 Tioatmont of Moiiico fm oppobing abuses of ecdobiaHtieul powci, 481. 
Vidvciton, a lawyci, chosen speaker, 496 Giant bupphes to tho queen, 497. Bihpute 
ubipiit foi mb with the Louis 497 Extiamdinoiy iissertLons of the legal pierogative hi 
tlie debatuB cuuceinmg monopolios, 538 Tbo ab|ect acknowledgments of tho l^use, 
oil the queen's piumibc to cancel tho most oppicbbive of tlio patonls, 539 Grant tlie 
que(‘u an extiooidinaiy supply, 540 Buyiew of tlie piaotace of tbs uhancullois in 
issuing now Wilts tii supply tlio places of membois whom they ludged mcapalde of 
atienduig, 588 Volos of uio Houso ou tiiib orcuodou, 589. luquiiy mtn Uie quebtion, 
whctlicr au outlaw uau bo chobcn a mcmbci, 590 BobtuieSu Baucis Goodwm to his 
scut, whicli liad been yacatod by tho chanrcllor on aocouut of Ins nutluwiy, 591 Be- 
fuM' a coiifciencc with the Loids on tliib offau, 591 Aio conimaniled by the king to 
ounliir with the judges, 501 Spiiitod dcbatcb nn this subject, 591 A eommittou uf, 
inquiio into the uinnepolius of ttado, 594 Attempt to hoe tbo nation hoin tbo butdon 
of woidships and feuilal tonuros, 595, and fium puivoyaiico, 595 Aio unwdhng to 
giant any bupiilics to tho king, 596. Bcicct a bill fioui ilie Loids, f ii ontaihng the 
Clown lauds on tlio Laig and Uis buccchsoib, 597 Gmnt supplies, iv 9 Aio uvoibB to 
tho iiuiitn between Enghmil and Seotlaiid, 9 Fiume a petition for iignui towards 
pirpish n‘c.nbaiitH, and leiuty Inwoidb soinpuluus Pintestant doigyinbn, but arc cdicckcd 
tiy the lang, *il. Oidei thcMi pnunals to be logulaily kept, 12 BofuhO to supidy 
iho king's necessities, 14. BitleLtnais eu thou eonduet, 14 Then views exton if to 
ostabhbb tlie constitution on hnci piiiiciplcs ihiin fmmeily, 15. Attorapt to dieck tho 
vi‘gal pioiogotiYO in ecclosiahliiuL allaus, 19. Itomoiibiiaie ugtiinst the high eonmiibhion 
couit, 19 Arc ftlaimed at ri'ports of Hie Ling s mllucnco in elections, 33 Bispute the 
king's power ofh'yymg money liy bis piomgutiie, 34. Are dissolved in angci, and 
sciuio of tho membeis inqaiboiied, 35. C4iant bupplics to asbibt tho elector mlatiia*, 60. 
Alake a repiosoutation of gncvuiiccB to tho king, 60 Impcadi the Loid (Jhancdlni 
Baooii, 61 Bemniistjate tu the king in lavoui of the dcctoi palatine, luid ogainbi tho 
3))aniblL match, 64. Aio lepieved by the king, 64 Bcmonsiiate again, 65, Tlio 
king's speech to their coDimitti'o 65 Pi ntchi against tho king's denial of their pii\L- 
Icgcs, 6b. This piotostaiina tuiii out of tbou jouiruds by the king, 66 Are ihbsolved, 
and Ulb lefiuctmy numbeis puiiiblied, 67 The aignmeuts uigeil by both jjiu’tics oon- 
ccimim the duqmtes between tlio king and Dicm, 07 Vote hujiiilies fui a Spanish war, 
87 Juii peach tho Earl of Middlesex, 88. Inquiry into the oaiibo nf the small supply 
giaiitcd by them in tlie first Pcixlinuient of cAiailoH 1., 130. Tlicir leuUois aud thoir 
TiuwB, 132. Oeutinue obfatiuate in denying Jaithor supplies, notwithstauding the king’s 
remonstianoob, 135 Aro dibgubted at the assistaneo sent agauibi Bodidlo, 136 Oom- 
ploin of the giowth of praery, 137. A supply yoted, but its passing mto a law posU 
polled, 139. Impoodi the Bulm of Buckinghsm, 140. The two members who managed 
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this unpeachmsnt impriaonod by the king, 144. Bomonstrate agtiinst oonfenmg tnuita 
on Catiiuliuti, 145. Aie dibbolvud, but piibli£>h a iBiuanatrancB pievioiu to tlioii 
lutiun, 146 A cbaracipi of tlim honso m tbo thud Pailiamont, 159. Sii Francis 
Seymour's speech, IGO Su Boboit Pbilipb’s speech* 161 Bu Thomas Wuntwoitli’s 
q>ecob, 162 Five snbaulios voted, 1G3. Tho mmous petition of right tiikon nuiler 
oousiileiation, 164 Faitlior expobtulations by the kmg, 168. Tho pohtion uf light 
passed by them, 160 Impooeh Mimwnnng, for ossoiting in a scnuoii tho lognl pii>- 
lug.itive of levying taxes inileiiondunt of Pniluimoiit, 170 Attack the oommisbion for 
levying money, 173 Piobont n luninnstianco ogninst tlio Dulse of Buckinghiim's con- 
dnnt, 173 In^ on tho kings Lliscontmumg Invyuig tho rlutios ot tonnage and 
poimLluge, 181 Attack Aiiuininiusin, 183 An alluhum marie use ef by Buiisc, a 
iiiciulKn, 185 Firbt appeal anee ot Ohver CiDiiiwiill, 1S5 Call olfauui b to account tor 
levying trniiiago and poutulagc, 185 Sii John ICllint leads a luiiiouHtrauce against 
tliObO ilntios* 186. Tiiu i^ieaki i foicibly liolil in the eliau, till a lomonstianco ib iiamcd 
and passed, 186 Are dissolveil, 1S6 Membois puiiiBliud, 187. The romplexien and 
reasoning of tlii^ Hniiho in the fniuth Pail lament, now summoned aftoi eleven yoius’ 
mh'ivid, 210 Tho substanoe of Pym*B speech, 211 Enter mie ilie cnnsidcTatinu of 
giinvances, 241 Uebont the inteipobition ot tlio Loids, 242. Bunnmuy iif the aigu- 
lueiits urged by tho oomt and po]mba parties, 212 Are abruptly ilibsolvud, 215 
Btraffiird impea^ed by, in tlio Long Dnliainont, 2.57. liiiiM^cii Aichbishnp Laud. 
259 Imiieach tliu Loid Keeper Fiiicii, 260 Vnto several prneceihiigri ol lii^uteiuints 
and depnty-lical.onants of counties illogal, and the parties cxcTeising iheiu ilLdiiupieuts, 
for ObbCbSing ship-money, 261. Sheiitls votcMl (loliumKmts fer asm^ssing bliip-ninnev. 261 
Tho oilloeiB who levied tcmmige and puundogu ftni'iC 261 Tho hUii-oliiuiilx^i and high- 
commiBSuin courts comleiiLued, 261. Accuse the judges for tlieir deleiuiinulinn on 
Hnmbden's tnaL 2Gl Expel monopoh'^ts and pin|ccinrs, 262 Bimuiikb on iluni jinw 
ccoilings, 263 Bevorso tlio sentences uf the slar-eliainher on l^iyiiiic and oLliuis, 261. 
G^e lapid pi ogress of their icgulations, 266 Agicc to imy the Studs aimy, 26K Jk‘gin 
to nttiiok opiboopal autlioniy, 269. llaiass ilio clergy, 270 VdIa' a removal of nil 
Oatholies iiom the army, 273 Make limited giaiiLs of tonuiigo and ]tla^ 1 ldllg(^ 275 
Fr.uue a bill for tricnnuil Puiliauionis, wbioli is pasMMi, 276 IVish u bill of uttuindiT 
agiuiiBt StroiTord, 289 Foim a pioicBtaiinn, and ordri it to lie signed b^ llie wliole 
nalion, 2tlL Are olfeiiiled .it the king's iiiieipositum for Sirairmil, 291 DUiantl the 
English and Bents annios on the kings lourney to Bcotlaiid, 291) Insist on the ri'diics- 
tiou of the Irish oimy i.nsod by BtiafTnuL to riMliu'e Uic S 'ols, 306. OpiiOK) their bring 
^red by the Bpaniaiils, 306 Thou zeal for the piehh}ti‘iuii discipline, 307 Credit 
tlie rpi>oit oi die Iribh nuibsacro being oidiMcd by the king, 3J8 An arroiiut nl the 
fainnus romonstianco fnimod by ilirm, 319 Pass tho lemensl lanco, and piihhsli it with- 
out bending it up tu Uic LdilIh, 321. Uousotiing ef Ihe on IniIIi kuIus with n^g.ml 

to it, 321 Fresent tlie rouionstiaiice to the king eii his reduru, 325 Push Iho hill fui 
piosbiiig BoldioiH for ludand, 326 The intnipobiLioii of peris in oli*ftions tlisduruil to he 
a bii*acn of piivilrgc, 327 Their procoi'diiigs against the hislioim* 328 Drclnie in Uiu 
Lords an iiiteulinn of lejrcting thrir uiitUniity, il opposisl hy thoiii, 329 Excite ajipre- 
hensiniiH m tho people, 330. IinjienQli tlie bishops, who sign a preiostaLum, 332 Inve 
mumhors impiuiched by the king, 332 'tlie iiii}Mai*lir(l iiuMuhers air driiiaudiul, 334. 
Air demanded by tlio king in ihtsiiu, 3:15. Adiourii tho Iloiiso on tlub niiiibion* IktO. 
Ordi'T a cuimiLLitro to sit in Meicliaiit Taylnis’ ll.ill, 336 I'hr acciised mciidsuK take 
tlieii seats, 337. hli'Shuges hidwcen Uiom and tho king, 338 Enconnigi* prliiinns from 
the cnmmnii pcnplo, 3tl!) biipCMirh the atloiiiey-gcner.il, and proH(‘<'utr tlieir plan of tho 
militia, 342 Fuim a niagaziiin at Hull, and iqipnint Bir John lintlinm gnvrninr, 312. 
Apjioini gnvcriiots uf Poithmentli and the Towei, 312 W.un the kiiigdnin in jircjMiru 
for a dcfrnce against Papisis and lU-alfl'ctiMl jicmnus, 313 Appoint all Uie lieulcii.mts 
of counties, and restore their x^owcis, 313. J^ress the king hy iimbsagcs to tsiss the bill, 
311 Ihb reply, 315. Their vote <m this nmly, 315 Uiiiry the iiulitia hill into execu- 
tion without tho Ling's I'oncuii’cnco, 317. Vote nil to bn trattnis who asMsi tlm king, 
350. BaihO an army, and a]ipoini the Karl of hjSHrx giMiriul, 351 Fir thoHi^ Imns- 
aotions whiTelu hotli llnui>es iMiicur, see Parliainent. Cany an iin])eacliuioni of 
ihe ijneen up to tlin Lords, 401. Pass the HuU-dotiying ordiiuinre, 414. CiuKihe 
Himiy Vrllmm sjinakiT, in iho room of Leiithal, on his going to the tu'iny, 
472 Tiicir vudrnt neeuMitiun ugainst the king, 481. Puss u vote for hriiiging 
the king to a trial, 4!)7. Tins vote iMdng rcfiisiHl by the Ixirila, they x>ass 
an ordinance tor bringing him to tiial by tlinir own anilionty, il)7. Veto the 
llousn of Ijimls useless, and abolish monarchy, 510. Bu-aihnit some of the secluded 
inrmlx'rs, 515, Kaine a cimneil to cany on the adniiii{Hlrat.i(m of govurnmriit, 515. 
Enlarge the laws ef lugh trrasrm, 522 DiHsolntioii of, by Otomwidl, 562. Ridrospoci 
of then pineriulings, 5li3 UliaiactiT nl’ Ikiniboiir’s Parhainoiii, v. 7. In thr pinteclor’s 
Parliament, tetusu to uekuuwlcdge the iluusc of Louis summunoiL by him, 1 k The new 
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House of, after the final dissolution of the Long Failioment, moot and choose Bir Hbj^ 
bottle Gliimstone spoi^or, 81 Buccave a luttcr ftom Ohailos II., nncL appomt a com- 
mittcB to answer it, 82. Tho kiiii? piOL'hnmofl, 83 Vote presents to the king and liis 
biotheis, 83 Pnss a vote ngniiibt tlio mflignilies piuctihcd by the Dutch towaidb tlio 
Enghsh tiaile, 135. Inipoach the Euil of Ghuondon, 157. Oubgo Ihe king to pass the 
act against tho mipoitation of hish cattlo, 175. ^ Adihess the king for a proclniuation 
agfUDbt convonticloB, 178 Obbtiuci the Moiating maxims of tlie court, 178. Besent 
tlie Loids taking cognizance of Skmnui's case, 170 As also of thou ali^ug a money 
bill, 190 OoYontiy act, on what occabion passed, 190. Vaconcios supplied hy wnla 
from the ohniiLollr)!, aunulled, 21G Giunts to tho king, 216 Frame and support a 
remoufatiaucc against tlio docloiatinn of ludulgoucc, 21G EemonstiancB agniust the 
Duke of Yoik*B uitondud miuriage, and the standing niniy, 223. Motions cnniod on the 
expected pioiogntion, 223 Inquiieiuto giiCYancos nt the next mcetmg, 224: Fiopaie 
to impeach Buckingham and Ailiiigion, 224: 3'hcir dibContcntcLl moaburcB, 233. 
Quiirrel with tho Lords on tUo case of Fag and Shuloy, 2.S5 Beluso tho king a smtply 
to fioe hiB revenue fiom onticipiiiioufl, 23G Grant wipphes foi the navy, ^5, Tlioir 
reobons foi putting no oonfidoncu in tlie king's pi omihcs, 217. Aie leproved n-Tifl ad- 
jouineil for tlie luldieas ieoontmt*nding an alham-o with the States ngainst Fiance, 249 
Continue disbrusttul of the king’s inteiitiens, 2.54 Miiku a passiiniato adihess to the 
king, 25G. Vote tlie disbanding nf Uie nrmy, 2.58. Iinpunch the Eail of Dnnhy, 292. 
Contest the choice ol uspeakui with tliu king, 2.99. l9io dispute compiomibud, 299. 
Danhy attumti'd, 300. Bosiiino the HOiiidi ultci the popish plot, 301 Fabs ilie bill of 
exclusion ogain&i tho Duke of Ynik, uOG. A hill biought in to exclude all members 
pobscbsmg luciahvo oflires, 30G Vuto tlio king's guaiilH and btandmg aimy to bo iIIe^ 
gaJ, 307. Bcsunio ilio impmclimoiit of Danhy, 30S Dispute with the Lords on the 
light of the bibhnpH votes iii Daiihy's ctibo, 309 Pt isocuto the abhoiiers, and piotcct the 
petitioners, 325 Bovivu alaiins about tho XHipibU ^doL, 32G Tho cxclusinn bill lo- 
Bumed, 327. The aigumonts uigod Cui and .igaiiist tlio cxclusiim bill, 828 Pass tho 
exclusion bill, 332 Piebcnt an addicss to tlio king coiiceimng abuses m gnvoimnciiL, 
832 Thoir violent pioccodingH, 338. Impoaidi Fitz-IIiuris in tlii* Parliamcnl at Ox- 
foid, 313. Gmnt a revenne to Jaiiiob TX dniiiig life, 3!IG Addiosslum coiiCLunmg his 
exorcise of a dispeiisjng powni, 409 In the Cuuvcniiou Parliament vote the tin one to 
bo vacant, 462 Thiar conferiMico with tho Loids, 166 — See Lends, aud Poiliomint. 

Commonwcidth of England, cumm(‘iic(>mcitt of, iv. 510. Bluto of, aftiT the battle uf Wor- 
cebtci, 548 Its ermliibcd manng(*meiitrii ccclesuiHiieal afi'aiis, 549. Mointauis a loiniid- 
able power abioad, 550 Adiuual Bkko disperses Pnneo Bupcits fleet, 551, Sir 
Guoige Aysciie uhIuccs the oohmies, 55 1. ticutland i educed by Monk, 553 Attempts 
a coalitimi with tlio United l^rovinruH, 55 1 Detciminos ou a wai with tlicm, 555 En- 
giigeniont hclweim Blake aiul Tremp, 557.— Heu Bluke, Ajscnc, &C. Tlu‘u advantages 
at sea owing tu tho ship-money levied by Oluuleb, 559 7Mie Fiong Parliament di«-sulvod 
by OinmweU, 562 State ol puitics at this tune, v 4. Isteimiimtud by CiemwoU being 
ohoBon pintootor, D Is rosLou'd by the reHigiintien of Bieliurcl Cromwell, and leosbcm- 
bhng tho Tjong Parluimcnt, 58 The Ikrluunoul (‘xpidled and a committoo of satoly 
^pointed, 63 Bbito of fureign ofiairs, &1 Dihurdiition nf tlie Long Pailumicnl; 77. 
OharlcB II. lostorod, 82. A review of inunnerH, &o , at this tune, 81 

Oommuuion-BDivice, a now one iruiiind on the abehtiou of private nuuiW'H, ui 9.3. 

Communinn-table, loinoved from the wall into tlie middle ol the eliimdi, by tho fii&t Eng- 
ludi rofonners, lii. 317 

Comptmies^ oxelubive, ahnost all the fondgii inule of Kiighiud in tho hands of, at the oom- 
mencement of the reign nf .Tami'S I , id. 51)1. 

Gomj^^^e, besieged by tlie Duke nf Burgundy, and Joan d'Aic taken pribonor Uieic, 

Comprehension of Episcopists and PiCfaliytcrianK, acmiferonco held in the Savoy fui cfiect- 
mg, V 114. Tho popular argiimeuts tor and uguiubi this mcmmie, 115, 

Compuj^tors among our Soxou uiicebtorH, what, i, 169 

Oeuan, Duke of Bntany, yields Nautz to King Henry II. of England, i. 280. Botroths 
las dauglitor to Henry's third son, (^eoifiey, 289. 

Comk, Prince of, doclaios in favour of tho Pret(‘stantfl in France, ill 2.3.3 Is seized and 
oondomnod to death by the influence uf tlio Gmses, 2.34. Saved bytlie death nf the 
king, 23 1 Takes arms m favour of tlio Protestants against the roy.il xiurty, 253 En loi s 
into a tieaty with Elizaheth of England for asHistance, 2.34. Taken pubmier hy the 
Catholics at tho battle of Dioux, 256. ObiauiH his liberty treaty, and is rcinbtatud 
in his ofiloes, 201, ArsisIb at the siege ol Havro-^lo-Gvuco, 261. Is appiised of tlie 
loague of Bayonuo against tlie Protestants, and loiiis m a sclicnio to prevent it, 342 
Battle of St Denis, 343 Forms the nego of Clhiu4ros, and ebligos the court to an 
ocoonmiodation, 34.3. Is killed at the Ixvttlo of Jmnao, 313. 

, the young Prmce of, is, with Henry Prince of Navono, placed at tlio head of tho 
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Protostants by Onligny, after tho deficit of Jaimo, and death of hia fiitliei, lii. 344. la 
obliged by Climloa to lonuTinco tlio Protuhtaiit faith as ilio piioo of liia life, duiin^ tho 
mubbuci'o dI PaaiB, 358 Puls Linisoll at Uiu head of the Qeiman Piutebiaut auxihuines, 
361. la (lofiMited by the l)uko of Unise, 474 

Goode, Fiinco of, his obstinate bixttlo with tho Fiinco of Orango at Seneffe, v. 2S2 Lewis 
XIV servos imdei him as a voluiitoei, 238. Succooda Tuiunue m Alsaoo, 23S. Foicos 
tho impenulists to lepass tho Rhine, 239. 

CoiigTL‘gcition ol tho Lnid, nil association of lofnrmora m Scotland so styled, acconni of tlie 
bond thc^ cntoi oil into, lii 2L8 Ficsoiit a petition tu the ciueon-iogont, against the 
BcandiilouB lives of the oleigy, 221. Petition tlie Pnilioment and eonvoontion, 221 
Raiso men to oppose the i nguut, 222 Thou adili < sa in hoi, and romonstiaiiL‘o to such of 
thou poity AS juiuuil lioi, 223 Then ndilrohs iu the ostablLhlied Lhiueh, 223 Tho regent 
outeis into un lu'coiuniudatioii with them, 224 Uluuge tho legoiit witii lufimging tho 
capitaKitiuu, 22 L. Sign a now euvoiituit, 225 Give theinselvos up to tho guiihinee of 
John Knox, 225 Take PeiUi and EilmlmigU, 225 (Jnino to nn agieemuiit with tlio 
icgent, 225 Aio jiiinuil by tlio Duko of Ghiiiohault, 225 Lc^piive the ipicou-ilowogoi 
ol tho logeiiey, and oiiler all pLOueU trooxis to ilupuit tho kiiigilum, 227 Retiuost 
UBBistanco from Qui^en Elizahotli, 227. Oonelnile a tioaty with hjhKahetli, anil loeoivo 
a hoot and foioea tiom hoi, 22K, Tioaty of Eilinbiirgh, 22!) Gull a Patliaiuout, sup- 
piess tho Cathohe loligion, and ostablisli tlio Piobbytoiian disoiphrie, 231. tiond to tho 
qTiQiSQ. for a latiheatioii, which she refusos, 231. Cany tliuir plan mto uxecutiuu, and 
agtun loqiicBt tlio assistanoe of England, 232. 

Connanght. — Sco Ii eland 

Gonqueinrs, in tho feudal times, an cstimato of their mentn, ii 121. 

Gonrode, Maiq^ms of Monti eiiat, conducts tho Ooiinau in my to Palnstine, on tho death of 
hu fathei, tlio Empeior Eredoiic, i. BUG OlaiitiH tho kingdom of Jei iiHalein, in oppohi- 
tioii to Gny do Lnsigii.in, 372 Is assassjuated by uider of tlie Old Man ul dm Moun- 
tain, 376.— Sou AssafasiLia. 

Gunsoivators of tho public liboitios — See Baronpi 

of tho iicac'c, aiipointed m Scotlvuil, iv BBS. 

Guiistablo ot England, ii'flootinnH nn ihu arbiLnuy ollice and unnit of, li 623. Tlic ufllco 
ot fuifuitcd by tho Dnko nt Baekinghuni, and nevoi itivivoil, ID!). 

CoUHtanou, council of, depnseb i’ope John XXUI , and eleots Maitm Y , ii. 227. Bums 
John Buss and Jeroiuu of Ihog^e, 227 

Gonstantia, aunt to Wdliamll King of Nnplos and Rieily, is lofb by him HUconsnor to his 
dominions, i 368 Is niuinod to tho Euipoior IL^uy VL, 368 Is disposscsbiMl by her 
natural brother Tanciud, 3G8 

, mntlioi of Artluii Dnko of Biitnny, is bated liy Kleannr Qnoc»n-Dowiigor of 

England, i, 302. Uow iuiluceil to Hurrundor luu sou to hib iiuelu John King of England, 
393 Appeals to Philip on the murtloi of Aitlinr by Jolui, 398 

Goustautme, King of Scotland, ilcfoatcd by AthclHlaii King of England, i. 79 Oonfodurate 
with the jDanitdi piinios mid Welsh piinci's, but is woistod bv Atliolstaii, 79 

Grnistaniinupln, takun by dm Tuiks, and tho uunsoipiunees of dial oveiil., u 418. 

Goiistitutmn uf Engluiul, an hiBUirioid view of, to the time of Uemy VII., ii 371. The 
diHeront peiioils of, iiiiintcd out, in 547, ii IniUeationn of a spirit in tlm JIouho of 
Cnnimons to altui it on piLuriples of iruiMloiii, iv. IS. Ni^ver thoroughly understiiod until 
iixud un puiiciplos of Liberty by Pailumionl., U). Thu iiiguiimiilH urgud on both hides lu 
dio disputes botwuon Jiunes T and dm Puiluinient, 66. 

Conventioloa, act of Pnilinumt ngninst, iiassoil, v ISI A seviTo law ngiiinst, iu floutlaiid, 
2b5. Aro ngnimisly dispcised iiiid HiippiosscMl, 313. Am stneUy supprossuil lu Englaml, 
8l»l) Are allowed by dm declamliori of indulgi^iiei*, 421 

Gonvunlion uf statoa, called in Scotland, without the king's auihmity, iv. 388. Enfurco 
tho suh>mii league and covonaiit, 389. 

Parluuncnl.— Buo X\irhanmul. 

Gon vocation, tho first upsombling of diqiuiioH of tho inferinr ok'igy, by Edward T., i. 573. 
Buiuplo to asseiublo on tho king's writ, 573. Tlio objection bow neoonimiHlaU^d, and 
diQ iiiLsnn why tho clurgy fmined two liousus of, 571. Itidhsi^H dm doinandH of Edwanl 
iuwiud aViunch war, 578 Tho consequoncoH of this lelusal, 579 Summoned by 
llumyYIir, and iiitiiniilatud by Cnnhnal Wu1s<*y mto the grant of a moiidy of wulotaiis- 
tienl rovuiiues, u. 513 Henry's maniago with Uidiciino of Aimgoti doelaruil to ho invalid 
by, 556. GumpouinlH with dm king for a ximHceulnin ciutIuiL on againsi tho clurgy, on 
tim btatiite ol piovisois, 559 Acknawiuilgi^H tim king's suprenuii^, with a low'rviiiiun, 
559. Tim piqial auUmrity luiinuiicod by, 5G8. Dubai(>H on ilm eacpedionuy of a truns- 
latioii of the BmiiituiGH, 503. Tho bishops tiir and against roAiniuiilon uniimoratud, 
GOl ' Aiiiclcs of hiltli fmraul by. GU5. Tho iniliuiioe of Protoslaiit pnuciiiles in dmir 
artiolcs cstiiiuitod, 605 Cilniuis suppUcM to lloury, in 15. Annuls Henry's mai- 
liogo with Auuu ol OlevuH, 18. Uiaiils supplies for a Fnimh war, 39. Voles Henry a 
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subsidy of six shiUiun lu the pnund, 49. Mfets '^hE'u tho fiiat Forliament of Edward 
YI was Buinmonod by tho Duke of Somerset, i)2 Mo eta m Quoeii Mnry s rei^, and 
disputes on tmusubhlantiatirm, 152 Tlio dobato tidjounieil to Oxford, 153 votes a 
snbfauly In Queou Elizabetii, 2ti0. Its pioeoedmgs in the bilitiiig nitor ilio diASolution of 
the tomth Piirhumont of Chailes I., ly 246 

Oonwny. Loid, is appointed peni'ml of the horso in the army sent agaiiisi the Scots, iv. 
248 Is lonted at Newbiun, 249. 

Copenhageu, is besieged by Oborlos X. of Sweden, but roheved by cm Enghsh and Dutoh 
Soot, y 64. 

OoplBy.amcmborof tlieHouso of Guinmons, impiisonod for yaking uioyorontly of Quoon 
Maiy, lu 196. 

Copper coin, when fiist introdured, iv 11 9 

Coin, lemniks on the btatute luiecs nf, ilmmg the leigu nf nonry III , i 532 Tho ex- 
puifotiou nf, cdlowcd in tho ioii>u of Heniy YI , u, 309 Otlici legations nf tho tiade in, 
300 Piioes of; dui'ing tho rcigu of James 1 , iv 111 Public uiiLgnzmes of, osLublijahod, 
111 

Ooinish, Sheriff nf London, is convicted nn false cyidoncc, and executed, y 405 

Ooiiiwoll, ou inbUiiectinn tlici o ngaiubt Heuiy YU on nneimiit nf ] cvymg a subsidy, u 428. 
H(^od by tho Lotd Audley, 421. The ii'bels defeated ut Blueklioatli, 425. 

— - Biduud Eiul of, sou otKiin* John, Lis dib])utes with liubrutliei Heniy UT and 

Waloran de Ties cnnccimng tlis ichtiiution of a mnnot in Ins caildum, i, 481 BoAihes 
the kingdom of Sicily, offoicd to luiu by Pope tiinnccnt TV , 492. Is elected King of 
tho Bomnns, 404 Spiuids nil lus tieiisines in Geiuianv, 494. Is obliged to bwuu 
obedience to tho pinvisLons of Oxford, befme Uio baioiis allow liim to lotmii to England, 
504. Uis son Houiy joins tho confciluiaey of bnions against tho king, 519 Is taksn 
pnsoner by tlio beions at llm battle of Lowes, 517 Bocovcis bis libmty by tlie buttle 
of Evesham, 526 Ilia son Iliaiiy d'Alliuaiuc nsbnsbinati'd by liis eoubins, 528 Ihcs, 529. 

OoipoiatioiiH, when firht eieoted in Ifianee, and with wimt view, i 451 Are a great 
eliook npon indubtiy, ii 447 Tho regulation of, gianteil to the king by Parlioment, y 
118 Miibt of tdu'in buriondoi thoir cliarieis to Uhutlus U , 365. Couutious on whicdi 
they weic lObtcned, 365. 

Oorren, Bi , pieachos bcfoiu Homy VIII. ond justifios his oondnot against tho reproaches 
of Emu Pej to, ii. 586 

Oohiiatne, why imido Eiiil ot 'N’uitlnimbniland by King Willinm the Conqueror, l 156, n., 
190 Created Eail nt Dunbar by Malcolm Kmg of Scotland, 201. 

Cottci'oaux — See BiabQn(;oiis. 

CJottingtim, Su Franoifl, oiqmsoB Pnneo Charles's journey to Spam, ly, 79. Is abused for 
it by Buckuighaui, 79 

Coymiaut, ouo fioniLMl anil subscribed in Scotland, against rocoiying tho canons and 
htuigy, IV 227. Is cnfiaccd by tlio guncral usbembly imdor pain ut exoummunicutinn, 
368 — See Leugnt*. 

Ciivenliy, Su John, is asHaiilttMl and manned, for a satirical reflection on Clunlcs II , y 
190 Winch occOHioiis tho fiuniiUH act agiuiist maiming, known under his name, 191. 

Uoyonlolo, Bishop of Exeter, is iiiipruoiied ou ilie ncccbbimi of Quoon Mary, ui 146, 

Council of tlio Kuith, abidiHlieil by the Long rualiaimait, ly 298. 

of OllicoiH, HmiimoiKHl by Oliver Oiumwidl, robolvos on bunging Chailoa I to tiial, 

iy 478 Bcmmidb a ilissolutum of tlio PiiiUnuamt, and siuzos tliu king, 493. Tho L'or- 
lianient inugotl liv, *105 Plans a lepubhuun fmm nf gnyeiiimeut, 497 Tunis tho 
munibcrs out of tuu House by violence, 562 Cbuosos Ohvci Ciomwell pioti^ctor, y 9 
Ouo is summoned by Bichtud Cruiu^oll, 57. Deposes tho piotccioi, 58. Bubtoius tho 
Long ParlumcnL, 50. 

■ — of States, noiniiuited by Pailiament toenny on tho odministralioii of government 

aftm tho cxi'oiition of Uiu king, iv 515 Appoints Cromwell Lind-Lieutenant of Irohmd, 
520 Ono apiximted ou tlio ilibHoliitinn of tho Lung Pailuuuuut, v 77. 

of Woles, ubulisbud liy tlm Long Parliumont, iv, 298. 

, Eodosuistleal — S qo Synods 

Counties, tlie flibt division of England into, 1 69 Tho fiist attempts at appointing mcm- 
bora for, to Parhamout, 500. — Boo Commons. Palatuic, tho jniisdiotion of, annexed to 
the crown, iii. 575. 

Cmmty comts, first appocuuaeo of, i. 69, Aio peouliar to England, and the nature of thorn 
cxploaned, 454, lu 

Oourleu bell, the obborvauec of, in England, no maik of slavery, i. 612. 

Court and country, when tlioso parties first began in Parliament, ly 567. 

Court boron, tiiu ancient fuim and natnn^ of, L 450, 454. 

Couit of High OcmmiShioii.— Seo High CoiiunisHion. 

Courts, civil and ccclobiiibtioal, law cnactod for tliuir reunion on tho accassiem of Henry I , 
1 . 265. Bemained without effect, foom the opposition of AxohbiGhop Anselm, 265. 
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CourliQey, son of the Miorquis of Exoter, is released from theTowei. and mode Earl of De- 
vonaluio, by Queen Maty, iii 144 — Dovonalnre 

Ooutras, batUa of, betwoon Homy III of Franoe, and Henry Emg of Nayane, iii 474.* 

Oowley, his oharaotoi ns a pimt, v 06. His doath, OG 

OoBseas, Dorin of Poterborou^i^h, lus superstitious zeal for aDdeuastioBl oeremonies, and 
luiighty asBortiDii of ohuroh authoi ity, ly 271. 

Oraig, a Protestant minibtcr of Edinbuigii, is onbrod to pubh'Ji the banns between Queen 
Mmy and BothwelL, which he lofuhOB, in 287 BenionstiatcB against this marriage 
befoio the ooiiul'iI and from the pnlpit, 287 

, Aliboii, a Soots csouituzan, a not at her house taken cognizance of by the ohnroh, 

iu. 241 

Crannici, Dr , his first introduction to Henry Vin , ii, 554. Is engaged by Henry to write 

III f.iyuui oJt hiB diyuino, 554. Is made Aielibishop of Oantoibmy, 563 The number of 
buUs ncccsbiuy for his instalLatinii, remaikiMl, hum IhbhopBuinet, 630. Ib appointed to 
examine the yahihty of the king's inaiiiago, 563 Bi‘cliae*< O.'itlifuiue contuitLioious fur 
non-api)Oaianoo, and pruuoiiuoes the mairiagc inviiliil, 563 Eiiyoiirs the Piotostoiit 
tonoU, 576. Intoiccdes with Henry in bidialf of Queon Anno Bulcyn, 5!)8 Is con- 
stiainoil to annul the miuiiagc, (iOO Eucouiugi‘s faitlier irloiniafiDim m i oligion, ui. 1 
Opposes the law of the six articles* 7. DisiiUHses lus wife in obcdiimco to them, 7. 
Oommunioates to Honry an account of Qnoeu Oatiieiuiu llowaiil's lewdnesa, 21 Loses 
a powi'iful fiieiid by the iloatJi of tho Duke of Sufiblk, 52. Es piotoctoil by ilioking 
agmnst the Githohc courtiers, 53 Attends Henry m his ilyiiig moments, 61) Is named 
one of tlio icgciicy duiing the mmniity of Edwaid VI , 72 IIis importunity with the 
young king tosi^ the Wcurmnt for the oxeeutiou of Joan Buohoi, 11)5 AiUieios to 
Semaset tho protci^toi in lus ilistiess, 116. Oj)i)oses the attamdor of Tonstai Bishop of 
Duiluun, 131 Is iiidncod to sign the patent foi tho HiicoessiDii oL Ijady Jane Gr4iy, 136, 
Is imprisnued and convicted of tioabon, owing to lus iiidibei eet zeal against mnssoH^ 146. 
Is sent undoi a gtuud to Oxford to deltate on tiaiiHubbtantiiition, 1 53 Is oiteil to Ilotno 
for liQioHV, 186 Is condemned as coiitiimiu‘ums, though in custody, 186 Is degraded, 
187 Siibsciibes to tiio ]iopo's supiemacy and the iisiL presoneo, 187. Oimtmihels this 
subscription by ]mbbo decloraiiou, 187. Is burnt, and lus luititude at the utuke, 188. 
A chiuaeter of Jiim, 188. 

Orccy, bnttlo of, betwuen Edwiud III. of England and Pliihp do Valois of Piiinco, li. 81. 
Tho gio«iit sltuigUtci of the French ah 86 

Oiotlit, natimial, low Hiatc of, pioviuiiH h) tiio inign of Elizabotli, iii. 565. 

Ciumo, Oiinlninl de, dihgnuH'ful anecdote of, i 2K7 

Oioijui, Dluishal, IB dufcahil by the luiperiulistH in an endeayour to ndiovc Ticvor, y. 233. 

OioH>^ingliuiii, TisahUior ol BuoUantl, is jmnod m tlie ailiiiiniHtratuni with Oimi‘s]>y, on Jj^rl 
"Wiirrenne leaving Ins government Ihcie, i. 588 tl»» l8eots by Ins oppres- 

sions, 588 Urges Waneimu to givo balUo to Wullaeo, fillU Ik Hlain ui the ai4.iDii with 
Wolluco, 501 His boily coiiimnptunuHly treaii*d by the KimiIs, 501. 

Orevant, in Buiguudy, besieged by tlic Ficuch und Scuts, but imsi'd by tho English, u. 
2,35. 

Oiuniiiol law, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 163. 

Orimnials, a oummuson of the yearly exocutiou of, in England, aldifibreniixniodB, iii. 68, 
560. 

Oromwcll, Thrnnns, dofonds lus patron. Cardinal Wolscy, ngamwl a cbargi^ of tho Poors, in 
tho House of Oommons, ii. 540 Is miido si'oiotary ol slabs 576. TUi> king's Mipreunioy 
ovni the eliuroh delegated to him, uiidiu tlie title and dIIiim) of vim^gi‘tieial, 500. Ap- 
pomts ootiiiniSHumc^is to visit the iiionaHtniioH, 501 (lieai a1)UM>H ohargiNl niNui tli(«in, 
501. Pu'sides Lu the oimvueaiion oh vioai-giMiuml, (Ull. Artirles of ftuih Uiuiiod by tin's 
meoiiing ofoouvKK'atum, 605. The oU^igy mouiiHiMi agiuiiKt him for hm rogululioiiH in 
ToligioiiH nuittcas, 607 Pionomioes hiMtUneo upuiiht Lnmboii, iii. 1. Elis aoiKiunt of 
IIlmuv'h lUsputation with liunbert, 600. Is nuulo a and apissiited one of tho 
ouiiimittee ol Imds, to iiiune aitioles tor abolihlung iliveisiLii^H of ejniuon in leligiou, 5. 
Ashihts the king in hib urbitiiuy pnisocntuiiiH, 0. OliLaias preeedenoy oL the oUiur r>iU(>cis 
of stabs 10 Mitigates the piohhmiUoiih on tho law of tho six artleh'H, U), Ih'omriti'S 
Henry's mnrriiigo with Anne of ( iUivos, 12. Henry hiuboiirH a s(^>roL dlspliiuum^ aganihi 
him on tliiit aocimiit, 14 Es inadi^ Eiul of Ehhox and krnglii of the ^irUv, 11. The 
ouiw'H which pioeumd Iiih fall, 15. Ih wmimitbMl to tUo '’ri>w(‘i, 16, flis umisaiKHi 
mid oondomnuliou, 16. lEib moving lutbir to the king, 16. His execution mid eha- 
nu'Ua, 17 

— — , Oliver, complains in tho llinwo of OminionH of a prwidfioif fiir popish dontrinw, 

IV 185 Is Htoppoii, with other puritans, fiuin tramqmibng himselF {ie Anunu^n, 211. 

Defeats the riiyiuihts at Qainhlxycoiigli, 385, Distinguisbes Imnwilf at tho Isittlo of 
llmtieasllis 385 11m gallant behavi inn at tho battle of Marslnn-nioiir, 102. AshihIh m 

dofotttuig tho king at Nowhiiry, 407. Bin'oiui's a leadi^r of ilio uidipeiuleiitH, 410. Dif^ 
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feronoeB between him and the Eoil of Monchcsiier, 411 His sporch in Pailiamont 
lolatLve to the aelf-doi^iug oiilinance, 413 How ho eluded the Bidf-donyiTig ordin.ince 
as to himself, 415 His chnioctei, 41(1 New models the aimy, 434. The fanatical 
spuit of the offleera and soldiuiH, 484 Oommands tho rij>Ut wmg at tlie batUo of 
Niisebj, 437. liis auccoHses offcoiw^uds, 441. Fomenia Uie diacontonts of the atmy, 
461 Is tho Bouiet cause uf the king being soizoil by the aimy, 462. Hia profound 
hvpoQiiiay, 463 Is ohosen goneial by the mmy, 4G3. MaicliDS tlie otniy towards Lon- 
don agmuat tho Foiluiniont, 4U4 llutiiOB to Hcniling, 468. Fays court to tiio king, and 
enters piivately into ti eaty with him, 476 Tho ai my inorelioB to London, 472 Ecmaika 
on his conduct between the king and Forhamont, 474 RuppiOHses tho agitntnis, imd 
leducos the aimy to obedience, 47S. Calls a mcetmg of othceib at WiiidbOi, to sotllc the 
nation, whcnein it is resolved to bung the kmg to a tiinJ, 478 PidViuIs wilJi the 
PHiliiunont to vote agnin&t nil farther tieaty with tho king, 481. Dofeiits Ltingdidc and 
Fhonilton, and mnicdiGB into Scotland, 461. Sends n icmoiibtianco to Uio Farhumeni on 
its tieatinu with the king, 493. Seizes the lang, and coniinDS him in Hiubt castlo, 403. 
Haridios the army to London to purge tlio Piuhament, 404 Uis speech in -^o Hnubo 
on tho ordmance for bunging tho king to a tiial, 407 Is appointed ono of tlie kmg's 
judges, 468 His liypociihcfil conduct towaids Foiifav, dming tho time of tlie kmg's 
escoutinn, 505. His gcnuiol eUai«ictoi, and gieai niHuoiiuo m the aimy, 515 Is named 
ono of tho counoil of state, 515. Fmcnics lunihoLf to be ap]ioiiitcd Loid-Licutcnant of 
LeUvnil, 520 Suppresses tho ngitatois, 522 Aiiivos at Dubhn, 524. Storms Troikih, 
and puts the gainsnn to tho swoid, 521. Stninia Woxloid with tlio same muolty, 524, 
All Munster submits to luin, 525. Takes Kdkcnny, 525, Leaves Ireland, 587 Is 
doduied captoin-gonoral ol idl the I'm cos in England, and marches an oimy to Scotlaiid, 
538. Ii fruced to lutiro, and is follnweil by LtJhlcy, 530 Dufeuls Lrsliy at Diuihni, 
540 Wiiteh polemical loiters to tho Sents clergy, 511. Fellows Ohiiilcb II. into Eng- 
land, 544. Lefi^ats CIuliIub at WoieeshT, 541. Sunminns u council of oiticors to icinou- 
shcite to tlio Pathameut fni a new olectinn, 561 Expels tlio membeis fiom Uio Huiise, 
and locks tho door, 562. An ocpoimt of his bn ill and private life, v I. Beceivus 
adihesscB on the dibsolution of tlio Pailuiment, 4 Summons a now Parluunent, 5 His 
ailriross to it, G, n. The Ftuliameiit lObignH up its nuthoiity to luiu, 8 Is docloicd 
piolcctoi, 9. His poweis, 0. Alakos peace witli tlio Buteh, 12 Executes tlie Portuguuso 
ambaus.ulDi*s Inothoi fm aHSQMHuuiiieu, 13. Suiiimuns a Poihamont, 14. His oiiuitable 
leguluUen of clucUmis, 14 Biboniitouts against his adminisUatlun, 14 Tlie Puihament 
disputes his autlioiity, 15. Bissrdvos it, aftm obtaimng a recognition, 17 An insur- 
icction of loyalists at Salisbuiy buppossed, 18 Bmdes England iiitn twelve nuhloty 
jurisdictluns, under mujoi'-gimeials, to suppiobs the royahsts, 19. Isbuss letters of 
icpibals against Fitiuce, 22 Ills uilluoucu over the French minister Mozoime, 23, 
BufLeotions on his foreign ncgntutions, 24. Semis n fleet under Blake to ^e Medi- 
terranean, 25 Sends a licet under Pun and Yenabloh to tho Wcbi Indies, 2G Jamaica 
taken, 2G. Sends Pun uud Venables to tho Town, 27 Tho vigour ol his ioioign tions- 
actlons, 29. His domestic admuiistration, 30 Ehtnblishob a niilitia, 31, Establishes 
a uniimilssion of Ttj/pra, to proboiit to occlusiostieal buiiodroB, 31. Uis gsnoial conduct 
in religious matlois, 32. IJis whhess in pieouiing sixaot intolligouce, 33. His geneiaL 
doporimout, 81 His vein of pleasantly somitnnos leads him into uiconbisteneios ; 
instiuicofl m au anecdote, 35 His plan of adiniuistiation in Soutlnnd, 36. lu L eland, 
30. Endeavours to bo mndo king, 87 Bestinys the authuiity of tho niajor-genciiils, 38. 
The cmwn is oiTorod to lum by Porliumcnt, 86. Is nfniid to ventuio eu it, 40 Extinct 
Jh)m hiB Bpeoch on lofasing li, 40, u Tlie metivus fui his icfuhal, 41 His protcctoral 
authonty eonflrmod by Parhamonii, 42 Brings hiu sou Biohoid to comt, and monios 
his daughtoTO, 48. Sammons a now Pailioiucut in two Houses, os foiinorly, 44. Dis- 
solves it, on his House of Peers not being owned by the Oommnns, 44. Ooucludes an 
alluinoe with France, 45, Sends on aamy to jom Tuicnuo in Fl.unleis, 45. Dunlcuk 
ddivored to him, 45 Fualios formiMl agmubt huu at liomo, 16, Dlsuoveis a plot of the 
loyalists, 47. Escapes assassmiiUoii by Sindoicoiuo, 18. Is disturbed with appiohoubious 
anil domoHiio tmuDlos, 48 hSdls bi^, 49 Dies, 51. His ehiuaetci, 51 An apology 
foi his conduct, 53 AnoedotoH of Ids family, 54. Bomai'ks on lus poLticid situation 
at tho tune uf lus death, 55, His rcgiud to htciary mont, 93 His ucoouut to Lord. 
Onoiy of the fiist cause uf duieimimug on the dcatlx lu Chailcs I . iv. 580, 

Czomwoll, Bichoid, is brought in court by his lathci, v, 43 Hib (diameter, 43. Is 
acknowledged pzoteotni, 56. Colls a Parhamoiit, 56. Oabnl of Walhugfeid Houao 
against huu, 57. la persuaded to civil a geuend counoil of officers, who idso oabnl 
against him, .57. Is foicod torcbign tlio piotectondiiii, 58. Possos tho lumoindcr of his 
iSti in peace, 56. 

, Henry, seconil son of OUvei , his clini actor, v 36, Is nuwlo Loi d-Lientcuant of 

Irdnnd, 36. Itesigns lus eoiumand, and retires to EiiglLiid, 58, His death, 233, n. 

Oropredy-hiidgQ, baitlo of, between Charles L and Sir ‘Wdluuu Waller, iv, 405. 
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Oiown, entail ot, by tho fiiBt Parliament of Henry Vn , u. 980. A review of powoie 
oUmicil by, to tbe tune of Gliailee 1., iv 99. 

OrofiadeB, tlio commencement of, i. 228. The umvoiBal loge for ongiming in, 226 The 
pohUcnl 11 BB made of the lionzy by the Emm lean pruicoB, 227. Why leas attimded to 
by WiUiimi Buliu than by nthei pimcoa, 228 Hibtoiy of, ountmued, 236, 350. Bichaid 1. 
prepnieB to ongiige in, 363 Empeioi Ficdeiio maiolieB on, 3GG, Bidiord I of 

England and Tliilip of Fiance engage in, 3U7. Tkoii tianBaotlonb ut Sinly, SoS. At 
OypiuB, 370 Aero in Puluidtinu taken liy thou aBbiutanco, 371. Lewis IX of Fionoo 
and Piineo Edwaid, sun oi ILomy III , ougngo in one, 528. Lowia dies, 529. Edwaid 
leoallod by lua tuthei, who dius qmckly at&, 529. 

Gombeilaud, Bail of^ hts nut a lluot at liis own cliuigea against the Spiniorda, but moots 
with iLl bUQCOBS and imbfoitunos, ui 47U. Undei tokos annlhei ospodition, wludi failB, 
479 EndeuTLiuru to initigntu tho soutonoo of the council iig.imat ilic Eoil of Esbox, 519. 

Ciiuiinin ot Badunuuh, osBociatcd wit.h the Stoward of Scotlaud in tho regency of that 
kingdom, i 592 lu muted at Falkiik by Edwaid, 593. 

■ ■ ■ — , Jidin, chouen lugcnt of SuotlauLl, i 506 Defeats John do fSegiavo, Edwmd's 
gUiiidian of Sootland, 596 Makes lus submission tn Edwnnl, 597. Bctiays young 
Itebeit Briioo's sociots to Edward, bOO. Is killed by Biucc, l>92. 

Guibon, 5u Bobcit, Governor ot Haminos, employod by Ucuiy YU. to beiiay tho seGLots 
of the Eail oi Suffolk, ii. 438 

Guhtoms, piodur*Q of, lu Queou Elizabodi's roign, lii 561 The amount of flicso duties in 
Uio luagn of Juuioa 1., iv. 17. Amount oi, iii Uio icign of Ohailus L before tlio civil 
wais, V 92, 

Oypius, pait of tho fleet of Bicliard 1 hlupwiookcd and pilhigod on that coast, in ilioii way 
to tho Holy Land, u 370. Isaac Pimeu ul, couiiuoiod and thrown into piisnn by 
Bicliai'd, 371. Biehaid cbpiiuses Bciengatia, ihiughteL of iSmichoz King oi Navano, 
theio, 371 Lusiguiui made Kmg of, by Biuluud, 372. 

D. 

Daobus^ Loonoid, excites nn insuiiootion in the Noith of England, ui. 327. 

D'Aibmt, Gnubtable of Fiancu, oxticuudiuoiy duteat ot at Aziiiceur, by Homy V. of 
England, u 2 13 

D'Albiuoy, Pluhp, defeats tLie Fioucli Heel coming to England to succour Prinou Lowis, 
and hm btnvlugem oiitluit nccuhion, i. 475. 

DAlluiaiue, IL'iiry, mui to Budiaid King of the Bninuiis and Eoil of Gomwoll, joins 
Ltucobter and tlie Ixuons against Homy ill , i 510 is gamed ovei to the loyal canso 
by Prince Edward, 513. Ooiiuuaiuls tim uuan biuly of Lite kings aimy at the battlo ol 
Lewes, m coigunctv 111 with Ins fatliei, 517. is buiiemhaod, tugoUiLT wiUi Edwujnl,to 
Leicester, to gain tho hbuity of lleiuy and his fatluT, 517 Ihicovers lus liberty, with 
tho nUior pribonors, by the battle oi Evoshiun, 52G Is abHUHsiiuitod by his oousms at 
Yitorbo, 528, 

Dauby, Sir Thomas OslKuno, Treosnioi, niadn Earl ot y. 224. Uis chainclor, 233, Bu- 
ceives lufnrmatinn of the popisli plot, 274. Onmiiiunicatus it to tlie House oi Lords, 
285 Uis letler to Mniitagiip, umbashiuloi at Paiih, {irudiiecil beroro tlio Hnuso of Giini- 
mouH, 291. Is imiu'oclicil by tho Coumirms, 292 Uis diduuee of himbeLt292. Ills 
imjieaelimont rovi vchI by the i ollowiiig Pai'llmumit, itOU. Ih C( muni itcil to tiio Tower, 391 . 
Em adimttoil to bail, 383. Is hoiul liy the Huuso of Ijords on tlm lu'cusHioti of Januis ft., 
898 Gounurs in an invitatuiii to tho Prmoo of Omiigc, 412. His ooiidiu4 in l^uluunuiit 
on tho abdication of James, 4 65. 

Danegidt, occasion d* iiai)Obing that tax, i 117. Bemittod, 279, liGO. 

Danes, tho uatuio of tlioir iiist piiatiLVil iiinNidH into Knglaiid, >'>1. A body of tli[>nL lake 
up thpir wmtor (punters hims 53. Hack WnichcHli'r, *56. Seize Yuik and eilun plavos, 
56. Defual Alfred, and continue their dopnHlations, 59 Ucduce tho Saxons to (loHj[)uir, 
GO. Bouted by Allu'il, 61. Adiniltcd to settU*, anil Uiptizcd, (i3 UuYolt, 66. Bouew 
llioir luvasioiiH, 99. Iteumvc tiibuio from King Etludrcil, 102. Their iiuaiical (‘oiuluol 
ocoountod ini, 195. Sotllo in Niuimuidy, 195. Ih^ain tUmr ancient rude femeil.y in 
Kiiglanil, 107 Ever ready to botniy the KnglihU hi their li>ri4gn couutiymwi, JQ7. A 
luabHaeii' ol, 107 Destroy die English ilei'k 199,— Hi>u Unniili^ and Uoutuurk. 

Dangiaiield, Uie imtlior of the ini^ii-litb {dot, Iuh ehuraeWi', v :129. 

DAtpiila, 1)011 Jehu, coiumaads the Hpaundi tnsifm lu an luvnsjou of Ireland, ilu 535. Is 
forced to oa]utidiite to Mininijoy, tlie deputy, *536. 

Diuey, Lord, joins Aske’s iiiHiurectiim in tho noilh, il. GOO. Is iinprisouod on the Eup- 
plCSHlOD oi it, Gil. Is (xsccutod, Gil. 

Daiuloy, Lord, son of tho Itel of Lenox, is proposod ns husband fox Mary Qu(*im of 
Ht'oiliuid, ill 266 Jlis peihgreo, 2ii6. Ls iniimud to Jier, 269. Is insulted fiom the 
]>u1pit by John Knox, 269 Jlis eliaiacLor, 273 ItiNdenls ilu* (piocn's m^gltKii of him, 
273. Doeomos jiuleus of Davnl limw, 27 J. Eulers uito u plot with the OhuiusuUor 
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Morton for the dBatraotion of Rizzio, 275. Oanses Bizzio to bo aasnssinateil in the 
queen's presonoe, 276 Avows hib ordns for this action, 276. Is prevail oil on b}' Mtuv 
to disavow all concern in Bizzio'a muidcr* and is then left by hor m disdain, 277. ts 
reduced to despair by hoi neg;loct, 281 His illness attributed to poison, 282. Tho 
queen's appniont leconciliation, and toiidcinoss of him, 282 Is blown up -with ran- 
pDwdei, m a lone house whoio he was lodged, 283i A coufodenicy of nobles foimcd to 
punish hiB murderoiB, 201 

Hnrvel Gathenn, a Wdsli Romish idol, brought to London and employed to bum Enor 
Foiest, li G15. 

Daubency, Loid, goneml of Henry YH’s army against the Bents, nidnredtoniiuch agamst 
the Coinish lebols, ii 424 En^ges them at Blaekhoath, 4J5. Taken piisonci by them, 
but rcboucd. 425 Defeats tlicm, 426 

D'Aubigpey, Count, hib fiimily and chainctcr, m 376 Is sent by the Duke of Otusq to 
dotath James of Scotland ftom tlio Euglibh intuiest, 878 lusmuatos Imusidf mto favour 
with James, iiiud is created Eail of Lenox, S78 —Bee L(‘UOX 
Daviil, King of BcotUnd, invades England m favoni of tlio Empress Matilda^ i 273 
Routed, 273 Oonferh knighthood on Hemy, son of tho enqircss, 281 
■■ ddebt son and liou of Lowel]>iL Pimce of AVoles, dues homage to Homy UI and 
ddiveia lus bruthor Giiffln mto his houds, i 511. lb tuken piisouer by Edward 1., and 
tiiod and oxoouted as a tiaitni, 54G 
Davis’s Stioits discnvcierl, m 566 

Davison, Sccioiuy, is oidured by Queen Elizabotb to proparo a wan ant for tlio exoculiun 
of Mniy Queon of Bents, m 431) lb peihiuidcd by the cnimiil to send Hie wairant tn bo 

I mt into fuiee, 439 Is punihhoil in tlio stur-cUmnber for bo dioiig, 447. llis account of 
jjliznbuth’s behavioiu m lu&liduatuni ul liiiiiself, 148 
Daupliin, tho occabioii of tho oliLesi buub of tliu Kings of Fitmco obtujniug that appellation, 
11 97. 

DEsdc, commands a body of Ficnch tionps sent to tlio aasistonoo of the Scots, lii. 95. 
Dusiegos Haddington, 95 Retiies, 97 

D'Ewes, Ku Buurni, lus chornctei of Quezon Hcnnciin, consnit of Charles I., iv 439, n 
De Gray, John, Bishup of Noiwicli, cliohim to tho sco of Cauteibury, lu oppositmu to tho 
clandestine tdeotiim of lti‘ginald, i 4U5 

De la IVIaro, Feioi, the iust Bpeokei of tho Hnuso of Commons, chosen, ii 1S7. 

Di* Riiitci, the Dutch adiinial, oiigagoH Sii Gciugo Aybono, iv 558. In conjunctiim wiih 
Do Witte, IS defoaied by Bliiku and oLhois, 558. Ho and Troinp defeat Blake, 559. 
Attackb tUo Enuhbli settlements m the next wai with Ohurlss U , v 188. He and 
Tiniiip ongiigc tho English fleet fni four days, 145 Is defeated at the month of llie 
Tiiniucs, 147 Bails iq) the Medway and Tlumics, and bums tlio Eiiglisli bhips, during 
the tir>aty of Biedii, J53 Battle of Biilobuy, 20 J Is twice oiigngi^d with Fimeo Rupoit^ 
the Englidi ndmuul, 226 Eugugcb Fimcc Bmiort agoiu at the mouth of the TexeL 221. 
TskiUoil,249, 

Bo 'nioimcH, tho French Governor of Oiilais, makuB an irruption mto FlaudoiB, but is do- 
fi^iitetl by donut Egiiuait, with tho cobuid obsistonoo of on Enghbh licet on the coast, 
ill LUS. 

Be VKmno, John, Oovomor of Calais, Ins piudcnt precautions on that city being besieged 
by Edward flT,, u 87 His manly iinrloy with tlm English, 89. 

Bu WiLtis OiJineliUB, is, witli De Ruitur, di*feuled by tho English fleet under Bioko, iv. 
558. Ones on boaid Du Ruitor's fleet us diqmty horn the States, v. 263 Oouios on shoie 
for his hcultli, and is tortured on au nccuhiitien of uttomptmg to poisrai the Funoc of 
Oruiigo, 211 Is. with lus hreiliur, cruelly nnudcTE'd by tho pnpnlace, 212. 

— , John, tho Dutch niluister, his cliiuactei, v 139 Tulces tho comniand of the fleet 
himself after tlie dofeut and deatJi of OikIuri, 140. Motive foi lub protracting tlio nogo- 
tiatiens of Breda, 153. His ncgetintions with Bii William Temple to oppobc Uiu Fieuch 
commcBtb Ul the Netlierlnnds, 164. Omieluiles the tuple alliunce witJi Euglniiil and 
Sweden, 165. His friendly visit to Temple, 18U. Eh oppobcd m his prepaiahous for war 
by the Orange footiou, 261 Opposes the ie))cal of the poipetual oilict, 216. Is, with 
his brothel, cru^ly mnnloral by tlm populace, 2J2. 

Deadly feud, among our Saxon anccstois, what^ and how compounded, i 1G5. 

Debt, when flist contruLitoil on parliamouUiry seouiity, li 306. 

Decretals of Pope Gregory IX , a clianwtoi of, x. 536. 

Delonder of the Fuitli, this title boslowed by Pope Loo X. on Hemy YHI , ii. 505. 

Deists, a choraoter of, under the cuuunouwoaltb, v 5. 

Delinquents, tins tenn when intioduoed, and how applied, by the House of Oommons, 
iv. 261. 

Benham, Sir John, his chmaoter as a ;poct, v DG His death, 96. 

Beumark.— See Banos James VI uf ScuUaml goes evei to, and marries a pnneosA of, 
iii. 471. King of, hia tiouchcry toward the Dutch Eobt India fleet, v. 142. His 
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^^chory toward Charles n. of England, 142. Joins the confederates against Lewis 
XIV., 240, Prince George of; married to the Lady Anne, daughter of James Duke of 
York, 382. Pi-inoo George ioins the Prince of Orange, 452.— See Anne Princess ot 

Derby, Henry Eurl son of the Earl of Lancaster, is sent hy Edward TTT. to protect the 
province of Guionne, ii. 76. His military operations there, 76. Instance of his generous 
regard to his promise, 76, n. His farther successes, 88. Becomes Earl of Lancaster, 96. 
— See Lanciister. 

, Countess of, is the last person who submitted to the forces of the commonwealth, iy. 

551. Tjctter from the Earl of, in answer to Ireton's summona 583. 

Dermot Miicmnrrogh, King of Leinster, his tyrannic conduct^ i. 327. Solicits the assist* 
anco of Henry II. of England, 327. Engages Btronghow, Eitz-Gerald, and Eitz-Stephens 
to unilorlako oxpoilitions in his favour, 328. * 

DoslMirow, brothei'-iu-law to Oliver Cromwell, opposes his accepting tlie title of king, v. 41. 
Engages in tho cabal at Wallingford House, 57. Obliges Bieh^d Cromwell to dis^vB 
his Parliament, 58. 

Dosponser, Hugh le, tho chief justiciary, appointed by the council of barons, removed by 
Hcmy III., i. 509. Is restored by the Earl of Leicester, 513. Refuses to aUde iy the 
award of Lewis of Fnmce, 514. Is killod at the battle of Evesham, 525. 

— Hugh lo, favourite of Edwiurd II., his character, ii. 14. Character of hia father, 

14, The Earl of Ijonoaster and tlie barons oomhinn against him, 14. la married to Ed* 
wai-d^s niece, colieir of the Eiirl of GloucoRtor, 15. His lands ravaged by the bu-ona, 15. 
The Piuliuincnt forcoil to pmnimnce a sentence of forfeiture and exile upon him and his 
father, 10. Is reoalloil by tho king, with his father, 17. His mpiioiousness after tliofoi-- 
foitiiruB of tho Duke of Lancaster’s party, 18. His fothor murdered by the barons, 28. 
Is hiniHolf put to (loath, 23. Particulars of hts father’s losses by the barons, Re- 
marks nn tlicso losses, ami conclusions drtiwn from them 32. 

Devonshire, nn insurrectiou tliore to opposo tho refonnation, headed by Humphry 
Arundel, lit. 110. Exctcr, beseiged by tl^ insurgents, 110. Tlxey ore defeated by the 
Lord Russel, liU. 

— ■ ■ ■■ ■ Ouurtuey Enrl of, is proposed as a husband to Queen Hary, iii. 149. Incurs 
her rcjHiintmont tm derlluing it, 141>. Is released fmm conliueinent by the medintion of 
Philip, and dies abrotul. 100. 

Dighy, Sir Evciurd, (Migiigi's in the gtiiii)owdor plot, iv. 4. Is executed for it, 6. Evi- 
dences of his Ihriuer guml o.lmruclur, 7. 

DircMJtnry fur puldie. worship, one established by tlie assembly of divines at Westminster, in 
tlm mom of the liturgy, iv. -llS, 

DisiKitisiug iKtwcr, th<3 ilnuso of Commons address James II. on his exercising it, v, 409, 
His ubstliuitn eoutluuancu of it, 412. The uiieiout claim and oxercise of, by the ciowo, 
412, Arguments against it, 414. Is abolished hy tho bill of rights, 416, n. 

D'Oisel, a Prenehman, attends tho Queen-Dowagor of Bcntlaud, to assist her in tlie 
ndiniuisirailou, iii. 194. Prejocts a tax to maintain a standing force there, 194. This 
HeheiiKi opTNised, 194. Is nspi*uved by ike council for his hostile attacks ou the En |r iMi 
herders, 195. 

Dtmnr, a ehametnr of his sating iv, 125. 

Ituniiniciins and Emiictricans, olmcrvations on tho institutions of those now orders of redi- 
giiniM, i. r»:u;. 

DiiiJhihduydKHik, ihe luitnre nf. nxplaincMl, i, 210. 

l>)riiig, a PnilcHtant luiuistur, openly riprovcs (luoen Elizabeth for obstructing the rofbrm- 
Htinii, iii. IllH, u. 

DiiriHlauH, his inKtory mid munlor, iv. 526. 

Mftrijids of, mtiunundH tho Englinh forcos at tho oxpttdition to Fontorabto, ii. 459. 
I Mi^aors tho ilonblo dealing of his auxiliary, Ferdiuund of Arrogon, 460. Roturns to 
hhigliiud. 461, 

l)(»iiuy, a H(;niinury foanihsl there by Philip II, of Spain, for tho education of Englidi Catho- 
lics, iii. 382. 

Ditver, a tinniiU. iliore, occastonod by the retinue of Eustace Count of Bcmlognsu i. 124. 
Burnt hv IHiillp of Fnince, i. M. 

Duiiglns, Tifird, nppoiukd by Ruhort Bruco joint commander, with the Earl of Hurray, of 
tl«» Seotw ftniiy invading Jdngluiid, ou tlio death of Edward IL, ii. 37. His bedd attempt 
bt Edwunl 1 XX. in hia cump, 39. Rutliea homo, 39. Goes to X^n on a uruBade 
uguhist tho Mooni, 45. . • " . 

, Sir Archibald, defbats Edward Baliol, and drives him to Skkgland, ii, 47. Is 

doihnhd and killed hy Etlward III. at Ilalidown HUl, 48. 

, Kui'l, his irmpthm into England, and dcM, ii, 187. Aaaiste young Pieroy at tho 
hittlo of SliriiWHljuvy, 1 89. 

— — — , (hsirgc, nssints with oihers in awassinating David Rizzio, iii. 275. 

Downing, the ICiiglisli rusiiLut in lloUaud, suizi4» Berkstead, Oorbot;, and Okey, three of 
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tho king's judges, and sends Ihcm to England, v 122 Prespnts n momoiial of Eng- 
lish compliUiiis to^e Btatos, 137 Is ag^un soul ovci oii tho lamoval of ISu WlUluiu 
T ompls, 193 

Dioko, Ki.inois, Ins voyage inund iho world, and dt*])ioiliitioiiB on ilia Spaniurds, iii. 380, 
Lj knighted by Elizabcui, 3Sl. TEia cxpuilitinn to ilie fifiunisli West Indies, 411. X)o- 
siioys a Hpaiiibh licet at OiuUz, 451. Tokos a iicU cuiiuek at Toi oura, 152. Comuiaiids 
against the Rpiimsh niiniula, iiiidei Loid Elhngliuni, 457 T<iki‘s two liugp veshuls bc- 
Iniigiiig to it, 4C!3. Undut takes an expediUon ugainsL Portugal, 4G8 Destioys a BpanisU 
fleet at tho (4iomo, 4Gf). Makuh on nubuecesbiul ntteni]U on Lisbiin, 4G9. Puins Yigo, 
anil lotuius, 470. Makes an uusuucesbful attempt ouTorto Uioo, 401. Is lupidsed ut 
Piiiu'u, wlicio he dies, 401. 

Tlieus, battle of, botween tho Constublo Mnutmniency end the Pnneo of Oondis ni 250. 

Diuiilb, tlieii oftieo and powei, i 3. ExeomiuumniUon by tliem, fatal conseipionees of lu- 
ciuiiiift, 4 TliPii iloclrmoH, 4 TJioii plaees of woiship, 4. Then iitos, 4 TJieir trear 
sures, linw pioboived, 4 Tliou lohgioii not ubohbhed without ioico, 4. Thou* chiul scat 
at Anglesi'y destroyed, and Uioiusclvos bnint, by Buotouiiis Paulmus, 0. 

Piydon, hib nliaiaeter as a pool, v 482 Was bufiieied to lumain m poveuty, 4K4. 

l)u Gucbclm, a gentloman of Piitany, Ins oliaraotoi, ii. 1 L3. Is employed in ilic wnis of 
Oluulos King of Franco, 113. is oinpLoyod to onlist tho oompnnios of banditti to huivo 
agiUiibt G>uitib‘, 115 His resnluto demands of tho pojjo at Avignnn, IIG UhusoH Potor 
King of Oostilo lioiii hu dommions, IIG Is dulodted by Pimoe Edwoid, 117. Li nkuLo 
Oouatabls of Fianco, 121 

Dublin, a conbpuaoy foimed foi seizing tlio rnstlo of, by Boger Moio, iv 308 Tlio ]ilot 
dibcovoi'uil, 300. Bccoives tho English liigitivos lioui tho oUier pruvmccH, 313. Its dis- 
tross duimg tho dovastcitiou of liuLaud, 302 

DuiUoy, a lawyer, the uistiiiTurmt eiiiiduyed by Homy VIE in oppressing his people, his 
choraetei, ii. 434. His mode of piactico, 434 Olioseu Spoiikor uf tho House ol Oinu- 
mons, 435. Simimoncd bofoio tho piiiy ceuiiod of Homy YHI., 152. Oomuuttod to 
tho Towoi, 4.53 Tried, 453, Executed to giatify the pcojilc, 453. 

— , the Lnid Gmlfnrd, nuuned to tho Lady Jano Qiay, m. 134. Is appichendod with 

Uie Lady Jane, ou tho ackuowledgniunt ol Queen Maiy, 1 43. Is sontouced, togotlior with 
Jiib Itiily, 144. Ib exi'cutod on ooouaion of Bnifulk'b hobh coiiMpiiuey, 157 

, Liiid Kubert, becomes tho douloied favouuto of Quoun Elizaboidi, in 248. Is oro- 

atdl Earl of Leicebter, and pioposed by Elizabeth as a husband loi Moiy Quoon of 
HeotH, 2G4. — Bee Loicestor. 

Ducllmg, when, and nn what ooeosinii, the general practice of, flibt look use, ii. 534, 

DumrermUag, Abbot of, is appoiuted one of the coinmissioneis, uuthopait ot tlioknig 
and kingdom of Seothnid, to mij^uuo into Uie conduct ot Muiy Quoou ot Bents, m .31)4 
Elizabeth's d<>daiatinu to hmi lospootmg tho treaty she hod outcioil into with Maty, 
331 Ih appuinLoil by the Beets Pailmmont a cumraisbinuei to tiisit with Elizabeth 
coiioeiiung Maiy, 332 Is disinibHod by her without enncludiag nii any thing, 332. 
Joins «iiL nsboouitiuu uf Uie nnbiUty, who seize James fiom the hands ul Luuux and 
Arrau, 301 

Diuibai, ilio castle of, huitoiiiloiod in Edwiud 1., i. 575. Bir Geoigo Humo eicatcd Earl 
of. 111 580. itattlo ot, bctwueu Olivoi Oiomwoll and Uio Bunts gmioral Lesley, iv. 510 

Dnneaii, natural bou ot Midoolm King fif B<*utianil, seizes tlie kingdom, i, 222. 

Duiidoe, IS biken by General Monk, and tho inhabitantH put to the swoid, iv 553. 

Dunes, battle of, betwoeii the oombmed unny of English and Fronoli, and tho BinunanlK, 
V. 43. 


Duiiknk, IS taken from the SpimiardH, and duhvored to Oliver OromwoU, v. 45 Is sold to 
the French by Chink's II., J2G 

Diinois, Count of; Tiuses tliu sioge of Mimtaigis, li 211. Defeated and wounded in nn 
aoliuti with Sir J'ohn l^tollle, 243 UvorruluH Joan d’ Are’s instrii(‘tioiia foi oonduotiiig 
tlio convoy to Oiloans, 2‘17. Yields to Uoi lu a souonil mhtauce, 218. Jhovails oil her 
to cdtei nor sohomi^ of a general attack of the EngLisli tic^nchoH, 2L9. Prolsibly 
niompted uU hor meosiU’CH, 251. Persuades her to stay, on her wanting to return 
liome, 2.51 His farther HueeeHsos against tliu English, 257. Besiogus and tulces 
Maine, loUiHod to bo surrendered lu'Qoi'iling to tiuaty by tho goveiuor, 2G9, AsHistri at 
tlio fluul rerliiotion of Nomiaudy, 272. Jtucovi'ra Ouienne from tho English, 272, 
Qiiunianila tho tioops of Britcuiy u^ur his fatliot, 395, Gained over to tho mtoiosts of 
Franco, 401. 

Dunsiau, Bt , Abbot of Qlastunlmry, his aHcendenry over King Kdiud, i. 82. His life and 
obarachn, 84 Isplucod at the head of tho tieasmy, 85, His insnluut bidiaviour to 
icing Edwy, 87 Biinifllicd, 87, Botunis, and luiuls tho rcdielhou against Edivy, 88. 
Promotcrl to tlio boo of Oantpibuiy, 88. Enjoins Edgar penance for sanrih'gu, 92. 
Clowns King Edward iho Mortyi, 9(i IIis inotivi's for adhuiiug to Edwturd, in pre- 
fuiouco to kis brother, 9G. Miraolos iu fSavour of, 97. 
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DiirUiuu, llii^li do Pnzn£i| BisUop ot pui'ohiiBca tho oifico of olnef jaBiioinry and the oail- 
(loiii i)f Northumbuiiiuid ol* Itiuhard I , i 3G5 lu iipijoiiiti'd juiiit guaidinTi of the 
iLidju witULouguhoiup BuUnp of Ely, diuiug Biidiard'ti abbuuco ou tlio cumado, 366. 
— tioo Ely. 

E. 

Evtuialt), fliioropilB Ins fatlipp in tlin kiiif^doin of Koiit, i 29 Why he renonnood Ohiia- 
tiiuiiiy, 2!) Ih'LMMVoH it upfiiiii, 20, 

Eailhui’ijii, wifij o( Jhilliiiis Ivmjj of Wphscx, lipi infanimiH cliDiaotui, i 43. 

Karl and ulilrinuin, hyiioiiynions nppolUtioiis among the Basunid, l U12. Tho ongiiial 
ii.iiuii* of tliiH dn'iul.y expliimod, 566 

Kai)kwohl, King ol Kiiht Aiiglia, axjiihiutisoa horn Olirutianity, i 35. Histoty of his huo- 
ri'hhOiN, 35. 

E.iht Augliii, hmtoiy (d Ilia Kaxnn kingdom of, i 35 

Kill Imliii, llu* iu‘W piHhagaliO, louiuL tlir Oapo ol Oooil Tlopa, rn'ht disoovorocl, ii. 447. 

Cliunpaiiy, llu* luht pataiit giiuilnl to, by Uui*i‘u Eliz.il)i*lb, in 566 A new 

pitunt giiiuU'd lo, by Janich f , iv 118 DiilVimoL'ubalwaun, aiiiL Ilia Duiob Ooinpunyr 
118, Cjiu'lti(*H ]U'uidiHi‘tl by tho EuU‘U at Aiuboyn.i, 113. Itb ohuiiot revived and 
Mip|iorli*d bv Uliiuh'rt II , v 177. 

KotliPi, dihpiiliNH among the ISaxoii claigy couraining coiuuuliiig Uio time of that fuufit, 
J 18 

EiTloHUhliciil oimri'i, a pompltiiiii profciTiMl liy tUn OnumoiiB to IXuinyVIll against tho 
OpplVHhllMlH ol, 11 561) j. 

.. goveiiimriil of Miiglaiiil, miiov.itioiw luftilo in, by Williuin tho Of.niuoior, 

i lt)l 

— ic\(‘iiiii*H, tlia Lixuluni of, rohigiiod to l\irl lament, v J38 

and I’lvil puwuiK lulvtiulagi'H it'huUing fioiu an union ludwaon, i 2U2, 30.9 

KiN'IcMUhliPb, (liiMi liinii.igo to Ki) Ulan lor li^mnoralitioH oandoiuni'd by ilu* eouned uf Iku'i, 
I 232 Wli} unlit foi biniig (‘nLiUhtiuL wiilL tho guiit oJlleaa nndiT tlio nrown in tlio 
imp.il limi*.^ of Kiigl.iiaU ii 65. winch ravmirad tlunr promotion to Uiaiu, 65, 

Tlicir l•Ul*lautu•l*mt*tlt hciiiciI by thn iiUiiHimHit ol iiuinlkniil to tliaii duelniirn, 501. 
3'lio polilii'al iuoliM**« to llMiiu Uu*n hiilaiios, anil bribing thorn to iialolonea, 502. Tliona 
miiliM.'i till* loimilitioii of irliginiH obtahliHhinnilrs 51)2 Ilowr they buuiuno daugoroUH 
In tin* civil aiillioMU, .i()2 Sue lh*ilio|H, lloiOHy, and KofiamiiLhai 
Kfl'Mi, jiii4‘n*<snt III Dilwy King of Eiigl.iiiil, Ins wihi* ailmiiiiHlr.itioii, i. 80. EstiibliHlirB 
a fiirmiilahlo tui\>. Si). Ills li.ngi* said lo In* lowed byoiglil trilnilary kmgH, 80, XIib 
alluchmi'iit III (lie Juiiakfs OD inveighs iigaiUHt Ihu Mn*ulur clergy, 00. IXih uddreHB to 
DitiiiiamOO, lliiw hi* giuuoil Ins »;o(id ehuriu'ler, ol. lnshiuiJi*BofhiHliL*uniioiuicuudu(*t, 
02. iieliiTiiiH eotidui*l. of Atlielwolil iiivviirila him, 03 KIIIh Atln*lwuld» 0*1. Ehin)UH(*b 
Kill uln, Oo, Kneouni;p*N lon'i‘giiarH lo h{*UI<*, 05 ( iicara tlio countiy of wnlvoR, 05. 

Atheliug, jii<l;<,eil imlll for llu* hiuhs^ssioji by King Eilvviinl the UoufeHHor, i 12l), 
131. IViiel.iinird by Shg.ind Arrlibishop of l)aiili*r)Miry» 177 SubimtH to Williuiu the 
4 1 iinpu Mir, TiS. Kiiully tri‘ati‘<l by biiu, IKl. Al>U*ailH Wllliiim to Normandy, 182. 
Iictlii*.^ to Sriilliiiid with IiiH sisti*rN,'aiiiI iUfirru*H ono to King Jllidi’olni, 180. lCi*turiis, 
mill i*Ki*iti*B an bi.airhs*tioii, liM) Ui*n*ivi*<l into favour, 100. Scut into BuDtliind ti> 
lebtiiM* Kilgnr, flu* light heir to tlint Kingdom, 231. IjiveH long, and diua in peiiue, 21K. 
Kb*e hill, buttle of. lN*twei*ii i'liarlert 1. and tho I'larl of iv, 363, 

l'Kliiihtip.*li, Kikeii l»y Kiivvuid 1 , i. 575. Th Imriil. bv Uudianl 11 , li. 111. 8c‘ie<*d by 
Henry 1V„ 187. rilliigedand burnl liy Henry Vlll., iii. *11. Eiotof LhoteHiiuits thma 
on tlm feslivul of SI. Hilea, 220, lbsM*iv(*H the antiv of the (Joiigrcgatioii of the Lord, 
225. 'IVeuly sie.iiisl Itiero hy the KitgliHli pleiiiiM>t<*uliiirii‘s and ihoHO of Ktaucc, 220. 
A tniiiult there oil hdrodueiiig Iho liturgy, iv. 225. Tin* Holeiun hngiu^md uovmuuit 
friiniisl thi'M*. Ih Hi*ijised hv Chimiweil iifti ‘1 tho victory of Hunlxir, 5 II) 

Klitlm, a unii. eiirnisl oiruiid ravUiisl by King Edgai, i. i)2, ]\*imiicu onjuiiuid Idui by 

Hiiiisiriii on tbi*! iHM'UHiun, 02. 

*' , d.iugliler ol Karl Hoilwiii, ih miirrioil to Kdwunl tin* CoiiI'ohhoi, k 121. In haled 

by her Intslmnil on Ikt JhUior'H aiMsmitf. 12 L 

Kluiiiiul, IMiiiale of Khglaiid, priienreH tho dlHinishion of the IhHliop of WinnUcKior, T>y 
liM meiiuee to Heniy llU 6 it^5, UiB pliuhilt oimdiict m reHult, 485. lluw Uu oIp 
hum «1 Iht* ms* ol H.inii*i*lairy, 180. 

< Iinnsiilo, son of Etlieliofl King of Eiighvnil, Hhiti* of tlia kingdom at )ub iigcch- 
hioii, i. 1 1 1. His liiitth* with (*tuntle, 112. Hluir(*H Iuh khigiluDi wUU him, 1X2. Aliir- 
dereil, 112. Kih* of hia oliihlreii, 1 13* 

Edmund* Kior to Aitu‘Uhin King of Knghind, liiw uluut rnignand vuilont doatli, 
t SI. 

Eflred, ^iiei*t *^rir lo Kdiiinnd King of Enghiiid, tiiiellH the IXuu^H, ami roordruB homage of 
Ahdeiiliu Kill/, of SiiotiiLUtl, I 82. AdviuitiigoH taken of Im HUiiurHiitum, 8*t 
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Edrio^ Bon of Egbort, dispoBSOBBod by lua unrlo Lotliaiio of tYio kingdom of Koiit, i. 30. 
Beforits hun, und ubUunB thi? BucuiMibion, 30. 

, Duke, biB ttunolimaub behuviom, i 100 DobOitB to 1 11. Eeturnii to tlio 

Bcrvicu of Edmond lionbiile, and betiuys him, 1 12 Exuuutoil by Oamitis 1 1*1 

Edward the Eldox, sou of Allied, liua rcigii, i. 75 LLib tiUu BonIcHUul by Klliidwiild, hm 
oomun-geiiuAn, 75 Tho lebeUiim Buppimud, 70 Jim wars ngiuiibt Uu‘ NoiUiiiinbi uiim 
and Daucfl, 70 Bepolb tliu ISniih, 77. Acoouiii of bin Bitsiei KLludlliHUi, 77. 

ihe Martyr, sun of EUgiir King of EiigUuid, oiuwnod by DuiihUui, i. 05. Ilia 

tiagioal dinth, 1)7. 

tUo UnnfebBor, tho Saxon line lostniiMl by Ins nrcimon to tho inmwii of England, 

1 120 Hih pflihiility to tlto NnmiiiiiH, 123 Enjiouhoa EdxLliii, il.iiighii'i i»l' Kajidml- 
win, 124 attuiLL]iiB to oxcludo ILirold iroiii tho HuroahHioii, 12!) Ills dnilli uiul 
cliuuirtri, 135 Gouipilud a body ut Lawn, 130 The ilibt wlin ttaudiud lor tlir evil, 130. 
Teinhlo famiiio lu tho tinio of, 173 Sumu ol Ilih Iuwh rehtiaed, IDS 

, Piiiice, eldobtaon. nf Henry III, Bliuwa wuly nulicaiioiiH oi a gn^il njnni, i 502. 

la obliged to Bweai ohudienco to tliu uouiicil of iwoiiiy-foiii Ihiioiih, .ii)]ioinieil by (ho 
0x5)1 d railuunent, 503 Tho kinghta of tliehliui'b apju'al to liiiii agaiiibl ilio doltiyH 
and pioeecdinga of tlio oouiieil uL bainiiH, 51)1. IIih eoinlnet on Uuh oeiiiMon, ,11)1. 
KefuBOB to avail hiniBclf of tho pnjHi'B ab'ioliiiioii timii bin oaili to i)b.si'ive llie ptindiiunB 
ot Oxlnid, 508 Ib takou piibuiiDi by LmeeHiei, 513 la resLou d h> the Kiiign iiiiiLy 
and (lomplunuQ with tho banmu, 513 Koiiiih a ])nrjv against (be biinaiH, .M:! Hih 
oidoui at tho battle of LeweB oneitbionu Inn laibt'i to [)l‘ ihdi^atod iinil iaUeu piihomr, 
517 Hia tiinty witli LeieeHler, TilS Itis lieiilment by Ijinn'slei, .‘>23 MftiiipiH fuim 
hib cuBiody, 524 Defeaib Simon de Mouilbil muing to )oiii luHlailitr, r>2L. Didl'atrt 
andkillb me Eail of Leieobtei ut hbeHlimii, 52.1. Kives Iob fathn h life in tluH baillis 
525 Ilia gallant ili^feiii ril Adtim ile (bmidoii, and geiunoiiH lii>aln>ent ol bun, 521), Ih 
provailLd on by llit‘ lung of Eiance to liigage iii a ei usiule to llii‘ I loly I iUial, r>2S 'ralvi h 
tboEmlof (5lloua‘htoi with bun, 528 Aiuvob ut Tiiiiis, and iliids liewa. d>iid, 521), 
Eae.ipi‘H JWHahbiiiaUim, 520 Is nealled by liia tatliei, who dii-a qnieUlv afbT, 52i). 

I , piucluimud, i 538 Uiiai(butiH id the lealiu appoinLeil niiiil Ins n (urn to Kutf- 

laud, 5,38 XnHuenee of liu known eluinu'tei m Koi piiig the kingdom ipurl, TdlS Ilia 
didereut emoiiniiB ut buumig of the douiliH ot bis latliei and of Iuh ud'.inl son, bow 
explained by him, 531) Speuilaayoar lu Fianoo la-fon^ bm iidiirn to Kngluial, 531) 
luuoiibi'H tlio lJ\eiicb kniglits by bis auecim’H in u toninament at lUndons, 533, Doea 
homage in PJillip ut 1 ',uib foi biH Firueb douuiuous, 633, 1 h eiownid at \V(“dmiiis(iT, 
53!) Ajipliealumfchdfto juetil>iug tlie diMinlera of govemmeiii. r>ll) Otdis u rarliii- 
ment with tliw mWniioii, 5‘1(). AjipomtH itmeriuii eoniiniHsioui*i'H lor the puuiHlinieiit of 
ciiminalR, 510 Auuula the cmnuusHinu, 541 Jliseriielty iowaiilH tin* down ueenseil of 
ailnlteiatuig the com, 511. DaiiiaUeh tlu'iii, 512. Jlis fjujj:id inaiuigement of his revo- 
nuo, 512 Supplies graiik'd to bmi, 512. SuiiiiuoiiH Ix'wellyii l*ii!iee of Wulea to 
roiiew bifl homagu, 5 13. lleduci'H liim on liiH noii-i'oiiipliuiu'i*, 511, Tnki'H bm In utlier 
and hUL'cesaor, Dttv icl, piisouei, tiii*H, uiul excruteH him as a tiailor, 5tli. I^its all tho 
Welalx liorda to death, 510 Tiadiliouul fuvoiiut of llie iiniie\utioii of tlu* piineiiNdity of 
Walofa to thu crown, and iIh giving title to the king’s eldest wni, fi It), t io(*s abmiul U) 
meduito a peace between Al|>lu)iibo King of Armgoii and IMiilip of Kranee, 547 Ni*- 
gotmtcH a tiealy of nuanagu betwemi I’unce EtUaid ami Miiigatel of Norway, tiueeii 
of BcolUmd, 548. Thu* niniriage liUHtialed liy her ileiitb, fi ID Tin* ekiiiiih of llu* eoui- 
poUtoia for tho crown of HeotUnd joferred to hw d.nasiou, 551, Ut<. ndbriioriH ami 
^lemea on tbiB appeal b) linn, 5,11, Hi'andieH iiionastie n-i'iirilh to esIabliHli u idaini l.o 
tho kingdom of Sootlund, 652 with uii arm y to Norhain, on the Hoiitli of tho 

Tweed, to dob'rmbio tho rigid of the HiMittisli eiown, ,151. l)e(*laii‘H lo tla m bis right to 
uispouu of tho Clown, lut bogi» had of Scotia iid, .55 1. Unpuri^s of Uu* nmipetiiorn an 
tujkiiowledpii^ii of bis Huporiority, .151 Oidaiim tliiH eoimessiou from Ilium, 555. 
Omimn aiul obtaxiiH posHtmon of the SeoiH foitresw'M, 551), Tlie Seois IniroiiH and ]>n*- 
l^atea awoiu fLtdly b» him, 550. IJiMndeH in Civour of Joliu Ihdiid, 5.5H. Ikiliol HWeiUH 
fialty to him, and is put in poHsesBum of Uie ciowu. 55H. Provokes the SroU and llieir 
new King by Inn acts of ^urpaliou over them, 558, Mutiud deptedidiotiH committed hy 
tho aliipH ol Fmnee imd Engliiinl, <K*i»aHioiUMl liy a piivate quumd, 55D. HU offera to 
wconiuimuilo tho dilleiwi('eie|(N*ti'd, 550. Low^h tin* pjovinctMif Huiemic bythearti- 
nuo ol 1 liilip of Ranee, 531, Kih utti'iiipU to it'covtv it defeatcil by l^iiUip, 503. Tho 
ocoabinn of clumgiug the feudal military wrYiii* iiit.o iHKniniary supplies, 503, Tlio euu- 
biMpueiieeB of thiB allerution, 500 The lirni beginningh of iiopuliir govi^mnionl to be 
dateil from Ibis roign, 500. tiunmioiiH tbii ri'piH'Hi'Utuiivcs of the piindw in I*arliiuiient 
to ubUmi their ooiisenl lo im[i]ibeB for goveinmont,, 570. SummotiH deimtii'S of Ibo 
inrciior oleigy lo 1 tirbuinent, 573, TJiey Hmiplo to lUiHembie on hiB writ, 573. Tins 
objootioii acctminiialntcd, Ibo two bouses of tionviMiitnni fmimil, 674. SuiniuiiiiH 
Joim XJaliol to abbisl lum ugaiubt Fniaiee,ttiid mnkes otliei ilemuiids, wbndi bo rufusesj 
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674, AsBombloB an army to cliastiBO lum, 574. Tolccs Berwick by nssanlt, and puts tiio 
PiiunBOii to the aword, 575. The Spola bent by Eail Wanenne, and tbe cautlo of Dunbar 
Hum*ii4lcit‘il, 575 TakL‘H and Hubilucu nil Sootlnnd, 575. Bidinl awLOia 

tu.ilty liiiu, 57d CiiniL'B him piiarmcr to ilio Towor ot Loudon, 576, Oninca awny tlio 
funiouH Hhnic, dcblioyh tliu Hcnta’ rctmnlH, bicnlca thou gieat aeid, and leayea Bail 
Wiirit'Uiiti (^ovcinm nl finotland, 576, Makca iinotlici miBucccaafal attack upon Gnionno, 
577. MnniL'H liib (biuf>htci to Jnhu Bnil of Holland, and ioiuiaallinncoBacaiUBt Franca, 
577. OhliiiiiH paiita iioiu P.uliniuont, 577 la nppnaud in liia domanda by the clci^, 
57K The ncc.iHum of tliia opimbitinn, 57B rroliibifa nil i out to the clergy, 570. Ex- 
cliuleu lihcm tinm all piutca'iioii of the lawa, 570 Beducca thorn to compliance, 580. 
Ilia oppir‘bhiVL» (‘xloitiiniH on inidc, 5SI) Niniolk, TTciuruid, and nthoi bnioiia, lofuao to 
hiMVc in the [‘Xpcdiium to fhibuouy, 5S1 Tlintwo foimei lofuHC to ntteiiil lum into 
KliuiilciH, 5U1 A]ipoirilH u new coiiHfcable nud inarcb-clinL to act m tluui pbiccB fni tlio 
jin‘M‘ut Hcivicc, 5Hii UiToiicih'h biuiHclf with Hit* clcigy, uiul appoiuli Uio ArclibiHlinp 
of (]iiiiti*rlmiy ami tlcipiiialil ih* (hiy tuloiH Hi Piinco Eilwiuil, 582 Apologiaea to hia 
iiiibilitv toi tin* nroiAiiliiLity of liia iuimoi comluct, 582 I'loiuiaca a lufuimation of 
govi'iiimeiit at liih u'liiiii, 582. A iciiiuiihiinnec piTHciitcd Loliiinatlua duiKutuio by 
till* hkiilH of NiiiLolk and Hcrelrtid, 582. Kmla ihe two chiiitcra m FlunduTH, which nra 
pi'cviouhly ciuilhmi'd hy Piiili.uiicui at homt*, 58!i, la obligod to cimliim llicm iignin, 
nil hiH n*tuin, in tlio lullcat maimer, 58*1. Ilia riductuncu to limiting iliu boundurieu of 
fitreHiH, 5S*1. OhUiiiiH (inin the popi* an ubHolution fiom hut on^agenumth to obseivo the 
(di.trU*iK, 585. (loiilii Ills them iig.Lin with iiu cxooptinii to tliu lali* perniubnlntmn oi 
liMcHtH, 5.^5. OoncltnleH a tiuce wilh Philip of Fiance, unil biihuiitH tho diliVieucca 
between them to Fo[M‘ Doiuraco, 587 * The pi)pe*H awiuil betwion them, 587. IVIaiiiea 
Mnrgiirel, tin* sihUt of IMnhp, TiK/ The Weots iiho ngiiiuHt him innler Willmm Wallaco, 
5SK. Hia aimv iiiidei Kail AVaii(‘iino delealeiL hy Walltici*, 5!)1 AilvaiiceH with a 
gieid nrmy hi Heiitlnml, 552 Ovi'ithiowH tho Seota at Falkirk, 51)2 Ta opiiheil to by 
Fo)h* Biinitiiee ni behalf of Seiillaiul, 555 JIih uiiHWor to tho pope, 555 Aiipointa 
Jnhu lie Si*giuve giunilmii of Seotliiiul, 555 iietmnH to SeotJunil, neoura tliu whole 
enutilry, and reei*iveH ilu* huhmihHion of the ScoIiH, 557. KmlenvutiiH to fix hiH govuin- 
iiM lit ov4*r HenUiiud, 558 \Vullai*e bi‘Uii>eil into hiH handa, 558. F!\0QUt(*B WoHimk) ua 
II Iraiioi, 558, llib urmv, niidei Ayiiier di* Valence, defeatu Uobert Bnicc, 555. Ihca, 
502. Him eluitiielei, li52. Ills legislative nets, 55 1 Allowi‘d hia haiona to entail tJioii 
esitites, 505 \VnH flu* tiist wlm passed a statuli* of moiimnin, GOO, lIiH piobnhlo 
iiioliviH to Ihis hiw, 555 lliii eluhlrim, 555 A Hummaiy viuw of Ulo auppliea gmutud 
hiiii h,v till* P.iilmiiieiit anil eleigy, 51)8. 

Kilwuid, Pnnee, W’eniul son of Kdwanl I, the itiuULioniil iireimui uf Ids being madePrinco 
Ilf Wole, > 1 , K 515, A tieiity ol iiegotiuteil U^tween lum iinil Margan*t of Nia- 

Wiiy, ^hieeii nrSeotlniii], 518. This manuige fruHlinLeil hy liei il(*ath, 515 Thu Aich- 
bnhopnt (liuitei bury and Uegiimhl de (jiev iinpoinU'd tiitora to him, 582. la iiiailu 
/'iiunliaii Ilf I III' realm during Iim liiilieFn expeiulioii to FhniderN 582 Is ohligeiL by 
tile lO.irls 111 Nortolk iiiul llen^ford to conilrm the eliaH.erH of hhei Luis during hiH father^ 
aliHi'iin*. 5Kt. , Ih (sintmetiHl to lsahelll^ liaugliter of Philip of Franco, 587. Siu'cceda to 
the emwii, ii 1. 

* IL, hiH iieeesMon, ii. 1. InrhcatioiiH of his wenknesu of miiul, 1. Ifm fetddu nt- 
(empi iigaiiist Seo|.land, 2. Ills attnehmeiii to Piers (0ivii*-lon, 2. Appoints him 
guanliuii of tin* natm, on his jouni4*y to Fninee, 2 Marr[(*H Isabella of Fmnee, 2. Ta 
ohli|:«sl 0ilHuiif*li (hiviiHloii, •! Senith him IjonUIJeuteiiiiiit of Irelamh 1r, OhtaiiiH of 
th4* pope a disiieiiHit turn for <iavtist4iii’H oath m*V4T to ii*tuni, 5. Thu aiiLliority of 
giiverntiuid \i>hti*d inn (siiineil 4irtwi*lv4*, 5. Ma.k(‘s a seeri^t proti'Hiatioii against Uioir 
4iithnuiiei>s, 7. liivifes ihiviuiton Imek from bis Heeoiid banisJmirmL hy the oiduiiiera, 7. 
'riiuiiuiH lOitri ot Laiictister rais4>H an army agiiltiKi him, 7. Ills narrow i*S(*iifM) flrom 
Laii4*nster, 7. Ills rHg4* at tiavasloirs iminku, H. Is r4‘C9<»neiliHl to Ins linrons, 5. MidecHi 
a fruitless exiiedition to Snitlaiid, 5. Assi iiibh*H a giout army oguinst the Hoots, 10, la 
di'featicl hy itolwH Hmkm'iiL liaiinoekhiim, U. Tin* iliiiendem^ of HihiUiumI lust hy 
this 4li*teak 12. The bnroiis 4>htaiu a n*n4*wal of tlio ordiiiHiu*uH mini hiui, 12, IH^floo- 
ilouHoii hiH iniMif 1041 ty for governiiiimt, U. OJmriu*h*rof Hugh lo Despenwr, and liia 
fottuT, his nivount4>s, 1 1. Fiiiiig4*H the Imrons, who ennihme against ilu* l)eap(*usrra, U. 
Hnwn ili4' Imroiiy of (hiwer from John I>e Muwlimy, and giV4“4 it to Hugh lo DesiH'iiser, 
15. The iHiroiiH iieniitploiUy insist on Ins disiuihsing DesiM'iiM'r, 10. ifia ixuuuu ni- 
HUltiii liy Irfiinl lmdl4>Hm< n*, 15. Pimishos this lord, 17. Ueealls tliu Deai)i‘nH4*rH» 
Immsliisfhy I^lrliam4*llt, 17, Ov4'rpowers his Imions, 17. UuicaHter docLirea hia alhaneu 
with Heotlimd, and niihi*s nil army againsi him, 17. Tjam*iiHti*r cleft iitud and oxmilctl, 
18. Muki's unnther fruitleHS atiiiiipt against Hiiillaml, 15, OonoluilcH u tiueo with 
IhilH*rt i truce for tliii hill yt*arH, 15. lIis ilisputes with Fianou, 15. His Queen Isar 
India goes t4i Paris to iinsliutt* I>(*tw4s*i) her hushaml and liruUier. 15. Kcsigns Gtwmno 
to his wm Fdwaril, 25, Inliiuaoy liutwuuu liis 4|uuuu uiul JUogijr Mortimer, 21. 
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Her reply, when he sont for lior ’bock ngnin, 21. Isnbolla fomiH a cmippimry ftRofnBt 
hun, 21. Isabella mvailoB SniTulk, anti la joiucmI by lUe barmw, 22, lit* Ifiivi'H LiUMltui, 
and retires to Uie west, 22 llelreutu tn Wuli^ 23. Is fiuusud by the Kiirl ol' ]j(>icuhU‘i, 
and condnotl in Xenilwoith OaHtLc, 23. Is dciiosod by Pni'luiiuuiit, 2'1:. A n>Hi^iutiou 
extorted ftom hnn, Jb pitied by tUo rwoplo, 2.5. Is taken ftuui tlm cuHltHljy of Lid- 
oester, and delivorod to Lord Berkeley, 25. His omol nsn^ 25. U mnnb'i ihI by Man- 
travers and Goum^, 2G. Hib obnraeter, 26 OonipariBOii brdiwouu Iuh n^lgii nnil that 
of bis father, 27. Pricoa of eommuditios m biR rei|;ii, 30 Hia chiliUtni. 

Edward, Frmoe, son to Edwaid II , is iiiTestod by his fiilicr witli the dunhyof Ouionne, 
u 20. Goes to Foils to do linmn^ fur it, 20 Is ulUuneod by Iuh uiotiii^r XsalKdlii to 
Fhibppa, daughter to the Onnut nf UoUaud and llauiunlt, 22. 

. . — IXL, hiB ocoossion. ii 36 The Earl of LanciiBicr appointiMl guttnlitui tu him, 3G. 

^ Maiobcs with on army to nppobo the Srots, 37. IIih diillculty iii t‘Oinin” np witli 
them, 88. Hia delLauco to the Beets guncialB, how answi'reil, 3S. XI ih uiiriow eHoaito 
fiom the bold attempt of Eail Douglas, 39. Enters into a helieine in st'isMi Alnrtiiunr, 
42 Aaj nimoH tide oxurciBu of guveiumLiit; 40. Uis Htaiet iigaid to tlii^ Hiiiipn^hhion of 
robbery, 43. Enconruges aecrotly tlio pretonsions of Eilwanl Balinl tf> tlio crown of 
Sooiland, 44. tTndoi&kos to nsloie Edwuid IhiliLil whim driven out of Kootlaiid, 47. 
Dofeata tlie Boots at Hahdown-lull, 48. The foundiition of Ilih idaim in ihi‘ crown of 
Fianoe, 90. The weaknL'SS of his pretensions shown, fiL, Is simiiuoueil to i\ti homage 
for Gueune, 52. Is obhgod te perfoim it, 52 Pieimres fir a war \\ith Kmiit'c, 51. 
Engages the Flemings to obsist him, thiough tlie inciuis of .Taiiu^H trArh'ville, 55. 
BiUses a force, and pnssns ever to Flanders, 5.5 Is criMited Vicai of thi^ (jf*viuau 
Empue, 56. Asanmoe the tiUe of King of Ffnuee, .56. OoiitraciH his Hon bSilwanl to 
the daughter oi the Duke of Biuhaiit, .57. Invades Finuire, buL retires into Flanders, 
and di^ands bis army, 58. Is greatly impovinislied liy bis iVuitless (‘xpeditlon, .58 
Bomorks on his present situation with his Parhameiit, 58. Olilahis eoudiiumul grunts 
t^om tiiem, 69. The roanlntions of FarUainent on his nsKumeil title as King of Fmnei', 
CO. ObtouiB a OToat victoiy ov(>r tlie Fionch ileet, 66. Besieges limrimy, 02. 
Phibp's reply to bis defiance, 62. Ooii(diiili»s a triuHi with Pbilif), by the m(‘diatlon of 
Jane Oountoss of Hoiiiaidt^ 63. Is deserted by lus allies, (M. Ills illJuiUHnir tow ant 
hiB minutora on bis icturn, 65 Andibislum Htnilfind eiiti>rs into a evniibliudion ugainsL 
bun, 66. StmtforiVs letter to bipi, (Jt( Is reeomelcHl lo liiiu, 67. Uevl(>w of bis prt^ 
sent Bituatiim, G7. la obbgcd to juiss on net fui rtHln^ss of grh'vnneeR beforo bo obtains 
any grants, 68 IMokos a seen*! pieiest iiguinst itv 66. 1 hhii(«s an cnliet against ilu^ 
validity of this act, 69 Patronizes tlie iiretenmons of ibo (kmnt ilo Mount fort to lliu 
dueby of Bntony, 71. Believes tlio couiitess la>HV‘giid at llenneboinu^ 7.3. Bonds 
anotlior fleet to her assistanee, imdei Bobert d* Artois, 71. (hu'S ovi't to Hritany in 
person, 7d. His treaty with tlie P'rimeb, 75. Ilow iiuluiril to bniik tlifs triui', 75, 
Bonds the Earl ef DiTby to defend Guic^nno, 76. Invades N(»riniaiily, 78. llis suo 
OQBses tboTQ, 79. Seizes and pluiuhYH Oium, 86, Peneiruh's as fur ns Pm is, 86, Dis- 
position of bis army at Greey, 81. His udtlxeas to bis onuy, 82. Defciitu the Fnaudi at 
Ikeoy, 84. His moderate expcetations iVeiu this vietoiy, 87. Besiegers i'ahiis, 87. Jlis 
terms to the besiegeil, 60. Queen J’bibp|ia iuten^eiles for the ih^pulii'B onlenul liy him 
to execution, 91. Tunis out tlie inliabitiuiiu and {HMinh^ it witli EngLlsIuueii, 61. CVni- 
dudoa a truce with Frauuo, 92 DiM^uvurM the treneliery of his govi^nior at (IilaiH^ and 
ongn^s him to deceive the Freneh, 62. Kiignges tlio Freneli army wlueii was to havo 
soizod Oalois, and routs tb, 62. llis ulHdnhiy to lus Tiriwmers, t)3. InsULuhii tite Order 
of tiio Garbc^r, 94. Tradilional tUM^nmlM of tlio oeniHiou of tins Institution, 1)4. ()oii(u*Hs 
two invasions of 98 Invades Frauei* from Uulais, wluln his sou invodoH it from 

Uuiunue, 98. Battlo of Poietiiu's, 96. John King of Fniuec* bnmght pristmer to 
London, 104 Boston's King David Bnieo on a ninsoui, 105. Oonelial(>H a Iri'aty with 
John, which is rejected by the Duuiihm and siiUos of FnuuH', 168. InviuleB fiWoc* 
witli a voat fbreo, 108. rrogresH of his arms, 109, Is iiuhiiH'd lo <^uteladu a mnro 
moderate treaty Inr the Duke of IjaneustiT, 110. Treaty of Brotigni, 1 J 1 * Bis Bitfcours, 
to Prmco Edward, under iho Karl of Pembrokt*, isuzecl at sea, by Uoniy King of 
Ooatile, 120. Loses most of his temtiu'ii's In Frunoo, 121. Aitarhw himself to Alleo 
PioiUG.but is forced to rnwovo Ikt* from eoui-t, 121. Dies, 122. HIm uluuiiotcr, 122. 
Botrospoct of his reign, 123. Hih duldron, 12*1. Ilia reganl to IVUtuxamt^ 125. 
OoBOB of high treason limited in his reign, 125. llis ft wpient ecmlirraations of tha gtiat 
charter, 125. Windsor Gostle laiilt by him, and by wliat iiiwinH, 127. His gwaat 
exftrtloii of the prorogativos of the crown, 127. His freonont levhw of toxes with- 
out authority of Parluuuoumt^ 128. Ills npcm avowal of this power, 128. Passes tiio 
statute of itrovisors, 126. Blato of tiio internal polleu in tliis roigii, 130. Btato of Qom- 
moroo and industry, 131. His reign an interesting period of mir histoiy, 134. 

“ "I PHnee of Wales, son to Edward III., is eoiibruetod to tho daughter of tho Duko 
of Brubaut, ii. 57. Is appointed guardian of tho roabu during bis ihthev’s absonoo in 
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FlandcTB, 58. Oalls a Farliamonl; but ib mxaible to procnrB bis father any enpplieei, 58. 
Attendtt hia fiiithor m oa oxuQilition to Fiauoo, 78. Hu gtdlant beUavLoui at tno battle 
of Orery, 81 Hih hitliprH bnliavioiir to bun that day» 85. luvarles and layi^ea 
Ijaiif^iu^doc and other ])tuta of JTianue, 98 4 EudcayoiuB to join but &tber, 99. Defeats 
Kiti^ John at Pi)iutiuiH, and tabee bun piifioner, 99 His noble bc^viour to his 
pnsunor, 103. Ounoludia a tnieo^ 101. Is luyosted with tbo nnncipabty of Aquitaine* 
IIU. Itounlls hiM HoliliuiB from the servico of Homy Count of ^anstomare, and piotcots 
l*oter Kmg of Ooside, 117 Defeats Transtaoiaio. and rostoies Peter, 117. Peter's 
inirrutitiiilo to luin, 118. la involved by this DX])odition, and taxes his principality of 
Wiles to repay it, 1 18. His reply to tbo Pi(aioh king’s aummons, 120 Goes to Prance 
to opTMise tlio Krunch Itostditica, whoiu Ins boalth deebuea, 120 Loses moat of bis 
PninelL pnHhOHhiona, and concludes a piace, 121. Uis death and cboraoter, 122. How 
liu obtained the uppelliition of the Diode Pnuco, 121 

Edward, Prince, aim to Ilmiry Vt , bom, ii. 288 Extm ordinary advonluro of, with his 
mother Murgai'ut, in a foresc, 308. Miuned to Lady Anne, (laughter to the Eoil of 
Wirwu'k, 3L9. lCillo(l, 328. 

' IV., proobvimed, ii. 297. Eefloctions on this evont, 298 Hla ebaraoter, 802. 

rnstauco of bis cruelty, 802. The parUoa of York and Iiancaster, how diabuguisbcd, 
802. Kents the Liint^ustruius at Tuut(m, 803 Hia title rccogmzed by Porliument, dU6. 
Executes divers by martini law, 807. Qots poaseasiou of Houry VI , and unpribona him 
in ilio Tower, 301). Ths hebavinur dnriug this inteivol of peace, 309. Bocomos 
eiuviiumriMl witli the Ijtuly Elizabeth Gray, 3 JO. Mames hor, 811. Disgusts tlie Eorl 
of Warwick, 811; who miikoa a party agonist him, 312 Makes au ollianee wiUi 
Ohnrlia Duke of Burgundy, 313. Buhtows bis sister on bun, Sllr. Leagues also 
with the Duke of Bntauy, 3M. Insurrection m Yorksluro, 815. Oonihsmu m this 


|)(‘rio(l of the English history, 810. Quells ou inaniTOotinn m Lincdnshiro, 817. 
l^anilly gaum over Clurem^u from Warwick's mterest, 310. Morobos ngaLnst Warwick's 
unny, 321. OIuihihI from hia own camp by tlio triuohcry of tbo Mirq^uis of Hontnouto, 
321. Plii^ to Jlollaiul, 32L. Ashihted by tlie Duke of Burgundy, bo lands in York- 
Hlure, and pushes fm Londim, 32.5. Enters Loudon, aud gets possosaiou of Homy VI, 
321). Did mils Warwlik at Barnet, 327 Defeats Queen Margaret's army at Tewkos- 
hitry, 328 llcHlgim IdniHclf to giui^ty on the return of punco, 329. Projects an 
Jnv.mimi of Praiuas 330. liivoilos Pianoc, 331 Lewis agroos to buy pcaoe by a 
trihuic, 33 J. lutiTVicw with Is^wis, 332. Ohstnu'ts the Duke of 01ar(mc<?8 inamogo 
with (ho hidn'M nf Burgundy, 335. Proouies Jiia trial and otccntion, 886. Ooniraets 
tiiarriugc for all his childi'ou withimt ulfcet, 33U. His deatli, eliaractor, and family, 
3 ID. JlidliMilioiiH OH the state of tlie court at this period, 8'tl. Loavos bia brotlioi', the 
Diiki* of (llouccHior, rt'gont, during (he minority of his son, 312. His logitimaoy 
ditnual ))y tin* Dulci^ of (ilnuet^hliur, 3d 9. 

_ Htalo of iNirtl(‘H at liia ueoesHien, ii. 341. The Duke of OloncoBtor left rogent 

during Ids iiiiiioriiy, 3dl. Ills p(*rsoii unirusti'd to the Earl ot Itivcrs, 3‘13. His 
giuirdiiui arresiad liy tlio Duke of <)lloue(>Ht(*r, 3*lrl* fa murdered in tlie Tower with 
hiK hrntlicr tlio Duke <d York, by order of Itiuhard HI , 352. Their bodies found m 
(ho ndgn of Olmrli*H II , 352. 

• Priuoc, son of Henry VI tl., born, H. 012. Urn motlicr, Quoon Jano floymour, dicB, 

012, Is contnwtoil to Mary, the itilaiit Queen of Hcothuid, in. 35. His bibhor, Iluniy 

vur., dimsOD. 

VI„ his nct'OHslini, iii. 72. Naiiios of tho ri‘gcncy during his minonty, 72. Tim 
Earl of lli^rtfonl (diomm protisdor, and nmdo Duke of Homorset, 74 Bom^set ohiaiim 
n ooiillrmtiiion of Uis untliortty by indent, 70. Discovers u propensity to Utemture, 77. 
His ndu(‘tiincn at Hlgiiiug tho warrant Ibv the exoinitiim of Joan Becliur, 11)5. Is re- 
moved iu WltslHor Uisile by tho pmUHitor, 115. Is utblrcRsinl by tho (iouiiuil to dunoiss 
HottiMrmd, whioh ho n(unplu*s wiUi, LiO. A new ooimoil of regnucy formed, 117, Uis 
grief at his slsU'r the liuly Mary's olmLinooy In tho Onthuho fultli, 123 Is mducod by 
NortUnndMwlund tr» write cdreulur letters to the Bheriffs fiir elieoHing a new Puiliiunont, 
131. Hubiddti*ri gnvnhsl him by Purllnmcnt, 182. Amount of the crown dcbUi at this 
tlrn^ 133. His health diKdiiics, 1H3, Ordi^ra tlm jndgi's to jircpare a (U^od of sottlsment 
for Uio Hnc««<*sMi(irk of Duly daiio Gray, 185. Himis tlio imtoiit for the Koocossinn, 186. 
Ills idiyslHans ilisiuiHHKl, and his cure entrosted to au old woman, 187. Dios, 187. 
niHtdturacter, 137» . . 

bkiwin, HUcccHsoT to AhdlHil King of Noiilmmhi*rland, Ids wfso gfivomwent, i, 82. Hia 
singiklnr wupo frotn assiiHMhuition, 33. Doim'rtcd to Uhristiauity, 83. flUdn in liatile 


— and Monnr.- H(‘e Moitur, 

Kdwy, KiiRi’CHHor lo I^drisl King of England, bis personal oliaraotcv, u 86. His subjects 
ri‘VoltalUmlnHtlgiitioiior UHMd(W^ . ym ■» j « i i i » 

EdlnKlimia l/ml, is sent with a sqiuidrou to Himtu, to waivoy Plnllp to Englond, but is 
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afraid of his seamen, iii 1G2 Is ono of Queen Elizabeth's nnibassailnrs at the treaty of 
OhAteau Oambresis, 215 m . . 

Effingham, Loid Howard of, commnnils the Eugliuh navy dohliiiCKl to opiif)W‘ Uii‘ HpaniHli 
invmcibLe aimada, m 457 Is attuokod by the armorla under the Duke fif Medina 
Sidunia, 462. Attacks and diuooii certs tlio armada at Ouluis, 464 Takes oonmuuHl nf 
the fleet sent against Oadiz, 402 Cadiz token and pluudoiod, 493 Is oicuted Etud 
of Nottmgbam, 404 — Bee Nuttingham. 

Egbort; son of Ercombert Tfing of Kent, his oiud scliomo to socuro the sucopsi^inn to hiB 
sen, i. 30 , . . « . 

, T^mg of Wessex, lua doecent, i 43, 44 Takes rt*fugo and iinpiovos himself in 

the court of Oharlomogno, 43 Bccallod to enjoy ihu suceoHbioii, 43 Btatn ol'Wesrt'X 
at bis uoocBBion, 44 Defeats the Mcicluib, 45. Oonquois Kent and Kshex, 45. Tl.o 
East Anglos put tliomBclvcs under his protection, 45 OonquiTS Meieiii, 45. Nortii- 
unihoilund, 45 Unitos the lioptaiohy under his govemment, i1>. 50. 

Egmnnt, Ouunt, tho Spanish goneiul, defeats do Thc^rmen, tliu Fieiicli CDVOinnr of Culius, 
UL I^buideiB, by the accidental osaislaiLoe of an English bijuadion tliim oil the coast, iii. 
108. Is put to death by the Duke d'Alvti, 349. 

Eland, Sir William, Qoveinor of Nottmghniu oostlc, botiays Eegcr Moriimct into tho 
hands of Edward HC , ii 4^ 

Elheuf, Marquis of, oecompames Queen Maiy m her roiuni to Scotland, ui. 23(t. Is rem- 
comed m a riot at tho house of Alison Oroig, which lUo churuh takes cttguiasinuM uf, 
241. 

Eleanor, dau^ter of Williom Duke of Quicnne, why divorced from Lewis VH. of Frunca, 
1 281. Muiied to Pruice Hem y, son of Oeoffircy Ouuui of Aiijou, 2K1. InHiignlcB 
hex sons to revolt against their failioi, 334. Attempts to (•scape to Fniiuas uiul is coii- 
flned by her husband, 834 Obtains her hoicditary donimioiis fVom lici hiisUmd, 349. 
Is redeosod and mode logont by hor son Kichiird I. until his arrival in England, 3(i2. 
Oflinos Berenganu, hor son's iiitonded bndo, iu huii at Meshinn, and ndums, 379. 
Wntes to tho pope on Biohord's being impruonod m Oeimiiny, 379. Arrivt^s in (l(*n- 
mnny witli the stimilated lansoni, and releases hmi, 383. Her aversion to Ooxisinntia, 
mother of Arthur Duko of Britan;^ 3U2 

— , dnughtor of tho Count of Jj^voiicc, mormul to lli^nry IU. of Kiighuid, i, 485 
Tho bounties bestowed rm her rolatious, 485 Thu pouulaeo of Linidon insult Iut, .512. 
PieporoB a force abiood to restore her husband liom Ihu tyranny of Leicester, whu4i la 
dispeised ^ bad winds, 520. Dies, 557. 

Elections to rorhamont, icviow of the laws relating to, ciniing the U‘iga of lleiiry VI.i it 
209, How regulated under the pi otectorato of i )livor Oi omwell, v. L i. 

Elfloda, a waiting mold, hnw she buenme mlstresH to King Edgar, i. 92. 

Elihda, the daughter of Olgnr Eaxl of Dovemshiro, ireaehorouHly ohtaiiiod in marriage liy 
Athedwold, fhvounte to King Edgar, i. 93. Esponsoil hy Eilgur, 95. Causus lutf sou- 
in-law, King Edwuid iho Mujriyr, to ho kilh^d, 97. 

Elgivs^ Wife to Edwy King of Enghuid, shockingly muidorod hy tho clergy, t 88. Oilior 
representations of this story, GIO. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry YXII and Anno Bolcyn, bom,ii.5G4. Is orouted Prinooss 
of Wal(i8, 564. Treaty entered mto by her fhtlioi for niari’ying her to Uio Duke of 
Angoulomo, 585. Hor mother bcdieauud, 590. Is illogitiniatuil hy TVliuauuni, 009. 
Is xestorud to hor right of suoochhiuu by Parliomeut, iit 42. Is uddrohM^d by tlio Ijoril 
Soymour, 99. Baisos a body of horw to suppoit her sister Miiry against tliu isuly Juno 
Giay, 148. 0.iuse of hoi bister's first dcc&ired animobity to her, 149. Is confined hy 
her Bister under ooluur of Wyat's insurrocUon, 157. Is rolcosod hy the mndlatirin of 
Phihp, 165, Owos tluB protection to his policy, 1G.5. Itotires mto the oounirv, and 
devotes hoisolf to study, 196. Her prudeuuo on llio proposal of murringo uiado hy tho 
King of Sweden, 197 Hor oautlou with n^gard to religion, 197. ilur sibtur Mu^ 
dies, 199. Great jrqr monifoslcd both by Parliament and iicoplo at her aeooBsion, 203, 
Her behaviour on ariiving at the Towesr, 204 Bccoiveu idl tlic hlHliotw kindly, except- 
ing Bonner, 294, Notifloa hor ulootion to foreign courts, 204, Her molivcs fur dediiiing 
Philip's offer of xnairiago, 205. Kotiilos her nceession io tlio popi*, and his exprossions 
on tlie occasion, 205. Bcoulls her lunhasstulor fl urn Uumo, 205. PonuM her ouuuefl, 206. 
Makes Cooil Boerotaiy of state, 206. Is adviKxl by Oeuil bo mstoro tho l^cstaut 
rtdigion, 296. Her caution in this xniiitor, 207. Piulubits all prcachiug without 
licence, to suppress the violent attacks of Oatholics and reformers on each other, 207. 
Prohiblta the elevation of the host, 208. The bishops disgusted. 208. Is crownech 208. 
Hicr popular b^viour, 298. Hor title rcoognizeu by the new Purlhuuunt, 209. Is 
dedaTod governess of the ohnrub liy Pailiument, 209, Tho puwera oooftirrcd under 
this title, 209 All Edward's Htatutes concerning ndigion oouilrmod, 210. Tim mitsa 
abolished, and liturgy restored, 211. Grants voted io her by the Oemmons, 212. Her 
answer to the addi^ of the Commons to flx ou tho oheioe of a hubbnn^ 212. Hor od- 
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rlrBM in ormciliating the OaUiDlica to the reformer! rdigion, 2ft. Bejeots the proposal 
of Vliilf]), ibr hor adUoritig to the Spani^ aUianoe agomsl: BiaDoe^ 215. Her treaty 
with Hrmry rrspQotmg thu rostitation of OalaiBi 215. Henry solicits hei excommu- 
nication at tho oomt of Bomo, 21G. Mary Queen of Sootlana, and her hufiband the 
danpldn, ossumo tho oiuib and title of Bn^land. 216, The nso of her TLolont je^onsy 
Ofiamst Mary, 217. Beoeivos a deputation &om the Protestant molccontenis in Sco^ 
land for assistance, and is puTanocleil by OooU to gitmi it, 227 Sends a fleet and army 
to Sf'otlanil, 228. Gouolndes a treaty with tho association called the Oongiemtion of 
the TjutiI, 22i>. Ti[*uty of hidinbiu^b, 229 Itoviow of her oonduot in this ofiair, 230 
IhxH'lvcs a HiTond de]mtalii)ii Itoin Uic Knots n^formeis, witlillianhs,and dcsiie of farther 
ulil, 232. ApidLUS to Mary Qucuu of Sciits fur a miiilcntiou of tho treaty ot Kdinburj^h, 
uiiii an^uuti(M(ilioii oflior ini'toiisimiH to the hjiigbsli erowii, which she refuses, 231 IDamua 
Mary a puMsoKi* tliionirh on hor rotiun to Scntlond, 235 Mury’a bpiritod reply 

on ih<^ ouiMmioii, 235. Mtiuips a Him! wiUi tho suppoHod design uf intercepting IVlary, who 
C'Hf^LpcH ils Her reply to Mary's reipicHt of being iluclarotl siicoosaoi to the iUnglibli 
crown, 2i/>, iHappan'ntlrnroncihu to (101,216 lloi prudent adminisiiutiou, 247. Diyers 
propoHals of iimrriago luado to hoi, 217. ((ivos a guutlo rcfiual tu them oil, 248. Hor 
aversion to the ulmv of a Hueceswn, 248. Oiuolly pursecnios tlie Bnrl ttf Hertfoid and 
‘hiH liuly, l>t)m this motive, 2111. l^irdmiH Arthur Polo and othurs convicted of a cou- 
Hiuruev, 219. IMtili]) of Kinuii begins to nuimfest hu enmity to her, 253 Entms into 
a treaty with thiv Prliu^o of OiriuU%imd lias Ibivto do (liaco put into hor liimdH, 251. 
AssIstH ilie Kreticli LVtjii^Hiuiits after tliu batllo of Druux, 250 l^ills dangianuidy ill uf 
the small ]m\, 257. fs nddu'SHed hy Uio ilmiuuons to many, 257. Jltr ridcutions on 
this Huhjeel, 257. ir<*r ri‘|ili<‘s, 259. Kupplies giautid hor by Pailiaiuciit and eoiivucu- 
tloii, 20(1. Her luiuiireHii) on Uhiitg possesHioii of Ilaviu do (hnou, 260 Is m^glcoioil 
ill tho tniity lielwe(>ii 0i aide anil tliu Preiieh i*ourl, and resolves t() ndiiin lliivro, 261 
Ibivie iiiUen, and the plague bi'oiiglit mio Mngliud by tlio gavi ison, 2(12. Makes a 
rehlgiialioii of her (diiiin to Gahiis, 2lJ2. MiiiiitaiiiH tin luiiieahlo cont^spoiideiioo with 
Mary, bill deeUiies an iuterviow, 203 ILoi aildiess in preventing Hniy from coutmot- 
ing u foreign iilltanco hy nuiriiiige, 201. Proposes tlie Burl of Leicestii tn her, 264. 
Her diipheiiy in this pniposiil, 205. UxpoHes hci weakness and nvalslup in her oon- 
ver<^nliiiii \>illi Molvll tlie HihiLn iimlMiSHiuloi, 205. Pavoiirs tho mariiagu ot Miuy with 
(sird IKindey, 207. Her dupliehy again miinifesteil in this instance, 267. Biieouragcs 
the Kents iiialehiiilenlK to rihi* iigniust Mary, 279 Disavows buy conueetion wifli tliom 
on I ho failuh* of the eulerprise, 271. Ih^r belmvlout nil reeemng news of tho birth of 
l^riiiei* ibimes of Keo11,uiil, 277. Proiidsos the Oonunons to iiuii ly, and gives her ronsous 
ugiiiiiHt iiniidiig IV Hiuv4>hHor, 279. rndiihiis their delHiic^s on this subjeirt, 279. Bevokos 
her prohibition, 2H0, Her siieeeli at dissolving tho Paihiunuut, 280 liomoiistarutcB 
with Mniy ninaiust hi*r niarrlago with ItoihwelJ, 2K!>. Ktauls Throgmorton aiubosnaibr 
to Hcoilaini, on tho enptiviiy of Maiy, 29:h Tho Uaior of his uouimiBsIon, 293. Sends 
Mary olfers of AHsiskitiee <»ti bur (vanjio from Ijochleveii castle, 298. IVInry, after being 
ilefeiited ly Murmv, lakes rc^rttgi* lu Kiigland, inul desires lier pniliK^tion, 299. UcuirH 
ailvb'ii to bcT on Uils oeciiHinn, 299. Itequm'S Miiry lo elttir heiwlf ft-um tho muvdi^r of 
iier linHlaiiut, 391. Iteiniires Murray to justify Ins conduct towimls Mary, 392. Aiqsnnts 
eouiiuihsiouem for hi'aniig the cause at Vork, 394/ Quencs proposed to her by Hiiiruy, 
397. 'I'miisrers the coiifeioiiees to Ibimpbiii Ooiirt, and iip}K>iiits niblitianal ciimiiiija- 
Hforiers, 307, Hit niihwur to Murray's qiUTies, 397. iinys tho result of tliu confeiauco 
lH*fore liar privy coiiiicIU 311. Her riplyto iJio Hcois cimimlhsioimrs, 31L. DlsmisM^s 
Murray wUli a pimnit for Ids oxoitiscb, 312. Dotaius tliu Diiko of Uliiitolmult till 
Murraj'*H depiMiin*. 312. Ktill ri'iUHes to miknowlcdgo tho young king, 312, Mary 
ri'hiM'M nil ivnuH^viiiHiH, fUtl. Itenews her dcnuuid tor tho ruslitutioii of Ualnls, 
313. The Ulmncidlor ribisidtars fdons to oludo tho di^iimnd, .311. KiiIith into 
a (hiitlesH la'gotiaiiou Air xunrriugc with tlio An^liduko UliiuLcs, 314. tiistaucos 
of iier reliicUinoo in tho work of uhurnh ruforuiation, 318 Is aLbveUnd to the 
(bxdrliie of tho ri'iil priw^iice, 318,u, KiidoiivourB to da]iresH tlio piiriUiis, 319. Hor 

e mit regnnl itiul uttnehnumt to Uiadl, 322. (Uvus Uio Uuk(^ of Norfolk hints of lior 
nowledgo of his uegotEations in order to a iiinrriiigo witli Mary Queen of Scots, 323. 
Norfolk umiimittiHi to Urn Tower, 325. Mary mmovod to Clovnutry, and moro starfetiy 

? 9ttirtkil, 32«5. Tlio Karls of Nortliumberluisl and Westiinnvluiid miso nn Jnsurrootiou 
n the itortli, 325. Ib'leiiMNH Norfolk oti promise of relhitpilHirnig tluaights of Mary, 327. 
Aiuimw Mary wltli negotiations, 3127. Her proiaisuls to Murniy In iuT IwUalT, H28. 
Hinids Hiihsi'X wUIi A»n‘<>s to Kcotlaiid, to chwk tho piDgrivH of Maty's party, 320. 
lHv4lFiM Mill Hcots, on Murniy's duath, not to (d<K*i iiuolUer regent, 330. llur atubigiimis 
cfiiiduet to (xiltinco tbu fiu^lonK In Hcothuid, 330. Ki^iuls hums of a tn^aiy to Mary, who 
agretHi to them, 331. Hor meiuiiut^H to fruslmUi this tif*aty, 831. OoioihIhsIuiuth neni 
\w tho Ktvtts I'arllaxaont to titwt with h<ir, 3:12. Is disgnshNi with their npubJiwui prin- 
olpU^i. 332. Dlsmbwin tium wlUiout (‘onchuUng anything, 832. Is oxconununioatt*d by 
IVqsi Plus V., stflsS, Kimiimnis a Parliaiuimt ufU*r ilvo yearn’ intorval, 33Jh Prohibits 

VOI.. V. ">• “ 
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them from Tnp > 1»^frig mth of&lrs of Btdte, 383. Smnmona Striolond, a Oommoncr, bofnro 
the oonncil, fur mtioduomg a bill for amomlmg tbo Uturryr, 335. Pjohibitu him from 
attending the Honae, 835 YcIyoLton's spoech in tho Hnuao on tbut ocoaairm, ;)35, 
Beatoies Stiioland to hia aeat, S8R. Employa the House of Xx)rdB to oUodk tliu Oom- 
xnona in debatmg of rdigiouB reformation, 337. Bidl, a Oouunonor, aovtrroly reprmiandod 
by the oountdl, for a mohon against an ezolnsiyopatont gronted to a itadmg company at 
Biiatol, 338. Ordeia tho Lord Keeper Bacon to repioye Uio Oommuna at tho cloeo of 
the aeaaion for ihoir freedom, 839. Bemaiks on her notion of the proper objecta 
of parhamentoiy concern, 34.0. Her frogality and aohomea to ayoid auemg anippliea 
of Failmment, 842 Aasiala the Queon of Havniro with money, and olbwa mtm lo bo 
laiaed fin: ti^e aaaistance of the Fiench Piotoatanta, 344. Beceivoa pr^ouals of marruigo 
yrith the Buke of Anjou, 346. Protects tho blemi^ refrigeoa, 349. Koizoa acmio money 
mtonded for the Duke Alvo^ 850. Biaoovera Norfolk’s ounapuacy, who is iriuil naul 
execute^ 358. Bemonatmtes with Haiy conoormng her coniinct, 354 BurlnroH Mary's 
party in Scotland, 356. OondudeB a defonsiyo ollionoo witli Fianoo, 857. Her reeop- 
tion of Fenolon, ihe French omboabador, oiderud to oxcuso tlie muBHaero oi' Paris to hor, 
859. Hor prudent n.-fluctiun and conduct on this occiiBion, 360 AasiRtu tlio German 
leyies for tho aeiyioe of tho Hugonota, 364 la oldigod to duny glying finiiluT oounta- 
xumoe to the Flemi^ exiles, 3G5 Bocoiyoa an cmuuaay from ilio rovolieil Uollandors 
to implore assistance, 867. Sends Sir Homy Oobham to iiitorcodo with LMuhp in thedr 
b^tdf, 868. Oondludea a licaiy with the Pjinco of Orange, and agrnoH to iiHsist him 
against the Spaniaids, 360. Her lapiobontatioiis to Philip on iho occasion, 370. A 
yiow of her situation at tliia time, 371 Kontlora tho ooiifuiomiml of Mary atnch‘r, 371. 
Her lenity in religious mattoi'a, 371. Her watchful ri^gard oyer Iho pmttuiiH, 372. ll(*r 
frugality and punotunlity in paying loaiiH, 373, pclitiouod by Parliiuuont for clinioh 
irfoimation, 370 Inteiposos with tho Siuits adminiHimUon, in fayoiir of tho l^rl of 
Morton, 378. Ireland inyadod by iho Sptmiarils, 37i). IhT diaplctumro at tlio ctuull.y 
oxcroisud m roduemg Uiom, 380. Coiuitoiianei‘H Uio depii dationn of Francis I>r>ih^ mul 
knights him, 381, Obtains sapphos from Parluimont, 3KX. Bourinuinds tlio Oonunons 
for appointmg a fist, 382. Her gioat attachmunt to Sunior, tho Buko of Anjou’s agent, 
384. IB informed by him of LqlcchIlt'b maiiiugc, 384. Bocuiyos ajpnyato ylstt from 
the Buko of Anjou, 885. Oiilors a cuntract of muTriago to bo propnrod botwcon her and 
Anjou, 385. Bocoiyea a splendid embassy fr’om Fianco on tho occasion, 385. Semis 'Wul- 
arnghsm amhisaadmc to l\uns, 386. Tlio stnmgo frnctnations of hor conduct in tliia offiiir, 
887. Tho Buko of Anion comos oyer to England, 387. Giyoa him a ring from her mm 
finger, 887. Is disauudud from this moari^e, jiarticularly by Sir Philip Sidney, 388. 
BcQBots the Boko of Arviou, 800. Bonds on ombaBsy to Scotland on Jamo^ being taken 
from tho power of Lonnx and Anan, 392. BocaiyaR a pathehc letter from Mary, 393. 
Her refioctioiia on thislotioi, 804. Opons a negotwtiun in Scotland foi Maiy's I'lbcriy, 
395. Beproachea James wifli moenstancy, 390. Bonds WnlHiugliuni to Sci»Uund to dihh 
coyer the duunctor of James, 396. Pioourca a oliaiigu in the Scots iiiLiiiKtiy, 397. 
Artificoa nraotisod liy bur ministry to dctoct ounjbi)inicie«, 398. An usRoeiation foimod 
to protoot hor agniust oil violence, 3!)0 Gulls a Piu'liamcui, 399. Boccivea supnUiMa 
from it, 400* EsbblisliOB tho court of ooclcsiustical comniibHion, 401. Hca* k^ioocu to 
Parliament on tho apphoahona made foi ihrllior rorormutlon, 493. En1iurg4is tho powers 
of the oocloaisstioal court, 404. Consniiacics funned against liinr hlV, 404. Conohulos 
another leoguo with iho Statoa, and talers puasowion of tho towns osulgned for seou-* 
ziiy, 409. Benda Sir Francis Bmko ugiunst iho SiHiniHli West Indios, 411. 11m moityrs 
in sending Br. Woiton ambassiulor to Scotland, 414 Gnncludos a league witli fur 
their muxicial dofonco, 415. Appoints a coimnisRion for tho trial of Mary (iiuum of 
Soots, 424. GUIs a Parluunont on Mary's comlcounation, 431. AiiiKstxs unwilling to 
cany Mary's sentonoo into oxooution, 432. Marv'a last lottor to her, ‘UKh Tlio duplicity 
of hear oonduot in regsurd to Mary, 430. lirr hrJiayiour on tho cxrcnticwi of Mary, 446, 
Hot letter to James, 447. Bcctula Loicostor from Jlolland, 458. rreporos ibr uofonoe 
agamst the Spamjdi inylndblo armada, 457, Hor yigtlonco and pruuonco. 459. Her 
lenity towarda the Oathallo aul jocts at this lima, 460. Visits tlio ciunp at Tilbury, 490. 
Becoivos Bupidies from Pdrliamunt cm ilio dosiructlon of tlio armada, 465. l^ihibits ^ 
Gommons frum moddlitm with occleslaslioal affoira, 466 Oliocks tlioir intemdud 
tlona of piuvoyanoe, 467. BeiainH great joalousy of James of Scotland, 471. Endoo- 
yemrs to prevent James from manyiug, 471. Assists Homy of Naynno ogoinat the King 
of France, 474. Sends him num and muiioy on his aoccaufm to the oiuwn of Frouoo, 47(3. 
Bonds him Airiher osaistanoo by treaty, 478. Ofdls a Parlimuent, 480. Her lu^hiy 
reply to the usual lequcaia of the SpoiUEOr of tlio Crmimous, 480. Sends sovsral mcuir* 
bera to prison for roviymg the qmmon about the aticoessiun, 481. Her tajunottons lo 
the spcMor cm Momce^s motion against coolesiaHtlral abusc^a of powor^ 481. Her 
speech to Purhamoni, 488. Her advke and ooiirlnot to James of Scotland, on tlio chs-- 
oovuty of a conspiiucy og^iist him, 486. Hei pliyaioian recolvoa a bnbo from tho 
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Rj^nisK ministors to poison hor, and is i^oatod for it, 488 Oonclndes a now treaty 
With tlio TTnitod FrovincoSi 489. Fits out an nnuoment which takes and plunders 
Cadiz, 402. Mukon Essox Enxl Mondml oi Eugluud, 406. a Pailiument, 496 

llei Dleasfor a supply, 497. Obtains a giant^ 497. Gives Essex a box on the ear, 501. 
CondndoH a now koaty witli tlio Bjntcs, 502. Bends Essoz Loid-Lientenant to Leland, 
510. Onion EsHoxto displace the Eoal of Soutliampton, 512. Is displeased with his 
oonduet, 514. Uur holiaviouT to him on his unexpected journey to court, 515. Hit 
sonow on hia ilhiess, 516 , Bonds Lord Mountjoy to Iielnnd ux the room of Essex, 517. 

CaiiHDS TChhox to be oxnminod bofuio tho piiyy council, 518 Eefhsos to renew his patent 
for tlio uumopuly of sweet wlnos, 521. Is mibunod tlnit Essex lidioiilos her person and 
522. Ts mhimuHl of Kshox’s rubollinus sGlionics, 523. Her u resolution with rogonl 
to tlio exociituni of Essex, 530. Coiisoiits to liis Ocatli, 580. MciUtates a new system 
of jKdiciy foi Europe, in eiugimction witli Ilemy TV. of Franco, 533. Is mduood to pay 
liLT Holiliers in Iruluiul with huso money, 534 Her onoimous gnuoLts of monopolies, 537. 
Is luiluceil to rosUtun them, 53i). Tho abject aoknowlcrlgmunts of the Huuse of Oom- 
nitins on her promiHO to caiiocl thn most opprcsHivo of the pnleiits, 530. Foils mto a pro- 
found incliuiuioly, 512. Tncpiiry into the cuuhc, .512. llio OnuntcbS of Nuttmghm 
r<»ufL>sHus her titioobery to Essex, 5-13. Hct unconciucrable gnef on this oocobion, 543. 
Dios, 543 Her oliaroctcr, 511. Ituvicw of her administmlion, 544. Hei aibitiary 
exertion of her prQiogoiivriH, 546. Star-chumbor, 547. Oomt of high conmubhlon, 548 
Martial law, 548. Orders vagabonds to bo ntmndied bv miiriuLl law, 549. Hoi Indig- 
nation ngiiiiisi Hayward, an autUci, uvtHtua by the phiusuitry of llaunn, 551 Her 
inctlioil of ojipressing imbiili^t HnbjL>ct»s 551. JIlt urUtnuy exaction of loans, 552. 
Vletnulled Iut navy by moans of lier pnrogativo of j)urvoy»mco, 553. Her tubitriuy uho 
of (nabaigm^ 5.54. Disallowed tlio ligiHlatlvo pnwii of Farlmmcni, 554. Hta* tymii- 
nleal pnH'lamatunis, 555 Ojtpntsslvo and cruel acts of power by hor and hor ministry, 
55(1. JIimL Htrdc of inoralR, iiiul reiiuHS (xecutinn of justiw, during her nign, 560. Uor 
revenncH, 562. Hho threatons hi depiivu Uiu Bishop of Ely uflus sec, Ibi not ihlilUbig 
tin (>iigagi*iiuiut coiieeriuiig tho oxcliango of some land; her oimous Ictior to him 
on that Hubji'd, 5ii2, n 'riie tnii‘ reaHou of her lYtiisiinony, 562. Debts owing to hot 
by foivigi) nrinei'H, 5(i3, Hit extnuirdiiuiry ohurgi^H, and tirc'sents to Essex, 568 Amount 
ol (lio HUpplies shi^ leceivrMl from LVlUuimnt, 56 K Her orodit osbablisliod hi the city 
of bimdoii, 565. Her eonmu^reial legulaliotiH, 565. Hei improvemimt of tlio navy, 568 
ll(»i' onteiildilion in dress, .574. Hur exinuiidiimiy leniiiing, 570 liepuiki to her proju- 
(h4N^ whieh ^MTe eouiumiiu^iiAHl to hor by Mary Qivm*!! of Beots, 608. Her sjioo^ in 
the eanip at 'rilhuiy, (113, Uomarks ou her paHiulity to tho Earl of Leicobtor, 613 Tho 
gallani stylo in \vhii4i her couriaTs usod to addresH hor and spouk of hor, 616. Hanisou^s 
fua^oiint of her navy, 619. 

Elfxalsdh, l*riutH*Bs, ilanghliiT of Juines I, is manlcd to Frodoiiiv elector polatino, 

iv, 27 . 


l*rliic(*m, iknghtor of Cluurlos I., hu cliaigu to hor boforo his execution, ty. 
563. DUm Ilf griel^ 510. 

Kllitit, Hir ilohii, reiuls a riTuoiistnmec tVairuHl by him, in the ITouso of Oommoiis, ugninst 
tmiiuigo ami jsimiUagu, ly. 186. His scutuneu by Llio oouit; of king's boueh, 187. Dios, 
IK7. 

ElHiftn, Krinr, InlcrruptH Dr. Comm, i>w»a«*hlng boforo IXeniy VIU., and jusUnos Fiiar 
Feyti^'s ttbiiHit of tli(> Icing, ii. 5,^!0. fs eeitsurod by tho council for it, 580. 

Ely, lioiigidiumn Hisliop of, appoiiitcsl joint gunnlmu of tho roolui, with the Bishop of 
ilurUain, by UleUard U during his alMeiica uu tliu cruHadi\i. 366. Ills ohuiaikTund 
proli'jmif’iitii, 366. Arri'HiH Ins CKSuhutoi' tlic Bishoj) of Durham, and cxhtiis a resigna- 
tion of ihet earlilimi of NortliuiulHauiud from Uiiu, 373. llis ostontutiems ussuinpimn of 
tlio solo iwbuiiilstmtlim <»r gnviTiunont, 37:b Fotcud to Ay Ixyund sc^a by Friuco Jolm, 
374« InirigiU'H with IMilUu of Franca, 374. 

KniUtrgiKis tlm arbitrary slniHUT usi^ of, by Qiu>im Elizabntb, lii 554 

Etitmii, sIsltT of Jtleluinl Duko of Monaondy, niarriiMl to Ethelnsl King of England, i. 
KKk Etbelred dies, 111. Marries CamiUt, bis succesHor, 115. Fhus to Fluudcts, 118. 
tkmilmnl to tho inontwlory of WhMihestor by Edward tho fonllwHor, 122. 

KnuiNoiu a lawjur, luul tho iusfrumnut of tho oppTi'HHimiH exi'icisi'd by Henry VIX., his 
efinmetor, il. 431. His mode of imictiro, 4;W, Extmet fniiii his privato wcniomndnmfl, 
4 1 1, u. Kuimmiiii'd bi fora tlio jirivy council of Henry VIl I., 452. Hu slirowd apology 
for his oomhict, 452, Oommitlisl to Uio Tower, 4.53. Tvleil, 15;i. Exocutod to pluoao 
the isf»plo, 453. , . - . 

EngliuuL 'Hi-o Britain, and tho sevoml kfngiloniH which eomiiosiMl the Saxon neptorohy. 
Hihii also its nrluces umber thalr resjH'ctIvo nnimu When united into ciij kiugdiun, i. 
45, 56. Dlvbled Inin sldrt*H, (K). I^iiys trilmti* to Iho Dance, 102, Oonqiiercsl by 
tlio Nontians, 147. Itevlew of tho Hiixon goviTiuneut m, 166. Bilof state of, at tho 
fki*oe«d(m of Henry U., 285. iUwluw nf, at bis doatli, 355. The o))cratlou of tbo inter- 
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diet it yrsa laid under on acooant of King John's opposition to Pope Tnnocont IH, 408, 
409. The exacutive and jndicdid powois. where lodged nndor ihe Anglo-Notmnn 
goyomment, 453 A general yiow of its situation at the tune of Homy HI., 508, The 
had internal police at mat time, 534. Intentions even then formod for tdioking offtho 
papal yoke, 536. The first beginmugs oi popular govenunent in, 5U9 An in(],uiry into 
ULB nature of the homage paid to the kuigs of, by those of Scotland, 615. The bouico of 
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in, 95. The popular sentirucnts of papal power over, in the roign of Edwmd IJL , 120. 
State of its exports and imports m tho year 1354, 131. Why ^orally succesHfiil 
in its oontcbts witli Pronee, 211. Itefleetions on tlio anoient lubtoimns of, 305 Exten- 
sion ol‘ ihe regal anthonty by Homy VII., 441. An incmixy how far tliu ilispiwiliim of 
tho people oo-operateil witli tlie dosigua of Henry VUt. m rioioiuK^ing all subjitelioii 
to ilie eWoh oi Borne, 573 Tho lesser monasteiics supprosHuil, 5i)l. The nuthorlty 
of the Bibhop of Borne totally ronouneed by Parliament, 01)4. At tides of faitli Ihiuicd 
by tho convocation, 005. Tho refoiinutiou piomotcd by the acoffasiou of Edwmd Vf., 
iii. 77. Battle of Pmkoy, 89. OnovuiiCos of LUo }>euple nt tlio iiihuiry of the reforma- 
tion, 107. IsuurroLtiouB, 109, Articles of maimigu between Queen Mi^ and IMiilip of 
Spain, 154. Befieotious cf tiio people on tliis match, 1 54. Ci uoJ peisecntion of reformers, 
172, 180. Is engaged by Philip in liib war with FraiicLS 189 CulniH tuki^u by the 
B^o of Qniac, 192 Death of Queen Miuy, 199 State of tliu navy dunng her roign, 
200. Laws rcspoctuig tiadc, 200 Au ciububsy scut by tho Cziu of Musc^ovy, 291. 
The mean, nasty uianuer ol living umiim* the English til this time, 201. (ir<‘at iillttru- 
tion in this lospoct, 602 Aenc‘bidi)U of Quuen Elixabidh, 293, Tlu» rrotohtiuit nhginu 
restored, 209. Poaoo oJ OliMoim OmnhruhiH, 214. Tin* plague bioiight ovui fnuii U)i\to 
de Giace by the Eail of Wm wick, 292 XJheful muiiiifapturL*H lutiiHluccd by the ElemiHli 
refugees, 3t0. A ticaly concluded liy Eliziibtih with the ri^vnlleil JLnlluuderH, 399. 
A voyage roniid the wuilil pcifuiuicd by Sir Pi.uumm Ihaki^ 3K(). StmiliiiirhiH fcnmdeil 
abiDod fur the oducatiuu of Euglinh Outhnlii'H, 382, EstabUKhnunit of the uoiirt of 
Gudesiosticnl cumnuhsioii, 401 Pri'parations fur ix^sistiiig the StumiBli inviudblo 
mmudu, 457 The armada tlchtroycd, 195. Enoimous gnuits uf mouopullcs by Elizii- 
beili, 537 Death ol Queen Elimbetii, 513. Iluvlew of tlio state oC during her rcigu, 546. 
Oumporud with tlio Turkibh guvernmeut, 552. ikul statu ofmLUtds, and n^iss cxeoutloii 
ot justioo, dmiug her n^ign, 590. Kirst eHtabliHliiiieut of ilio East Iiulia Oonipony, 599, 
Au cxolusivo patent granted by John BiiHiluLeH, Czar of Musoovy, of tlie whole traclo 
with that Duuuliy to tlie Euglisli, 599. This pinvilc*go tukun away by tho Czar Theo- 
dore, 509 Oummeneemont uf tho tiudo with Turkey, 597. Statu of tho navy in thia 
roign, 598 Niimher of the people, 569. The first law for the relief of tlio poor, when 
passed, 571. Tho cmrout speoiu in, nt tlio end of Queen EhznbLiilL's reign, 572, Bo- 
view of manners al this tiuiu, 572. State of literature, 575. Accc'hhIuu of James VI. of 
SooUaud to tho crown, 578 Qroat alteration oliservablu in, at this time, by tho pro- 
gross of letters and iiiiprovomeut in arts, 592. Almost uLl the foieigu trade of, tnonuiio- 
Bzed by oxolmavo oomimnics, r>04, JVioeu cuneludud with Spam, 597 Tho hostilo 
laws leBpoctiiig Seoduiiu aliohaluMl, iv. 10 Oiuwn and }M (>plo, Low nffeotod by tho dis- 
covery of flic wost Indies, 14. Death of James I , .04. M&cclhmcous romui'lra on thin 
period of histoiy, 97« OelouieH Chtablisliud in Amuncu, 119. Cliaraoturs of its eorly 
wiitors, on tlio zovivul of learning, 122. Pcnieo ennoLudod with France and Hinulu, 189. 
The proBout happy stolo of its foreign olliurs, 189. Tho Long rnrluuuoui summon ud, 
255. BcfieotionB on tho oonuneueemeiit ol the civil war, 847. State of ptirlLos when 
the king ereoied his standard ut Nntliiighuni, .353. Battle of Edgu-hdl, 393. Bristul 
taken w Prlneo Buport, 375. Battle of Kewlmiy, 383. ButUn of HoisLun-moor, 492. 
Boocmd battle of Newbury, 407. Meeting of the assembly of divines ut WestiuiuHter, 
418. Batdo of Nfisuby, 437. BribLol tuKen and J^rbico linpeti disnusHed, 4<U. The 
prosbytorian discipline OHlublislird by Piudiumont, 417. Tiuil of tho king, 449. 
Execution of Ohoilus I., 504. CoiifuHod state of tho naiicni after tills uveut, 518. 
Battlo of WoiooBtor, 544. OoufaHcd statu of leligion, 549. Its fitroign excrtiuns at this 
time, 550.^Beo Oomnumwcalth of ICngland. Eugagi*inont betweon Bloke and Tromp, 
tho Dutch admiral, 557. War commeneod with tlio States, 557.— Soe Biuko, Ayseww 
Pen, &o. The advantagos now giunod at sea owing to tlio sbiii-niomy loviM by 
Qharlcs, 559. The Long ]^l]amout terminated by Ctomwell, 562. Sfcato of iioiiaLua 
at tide time, v 5. A new Porllainoiit smnniouod by OroniwoU, 6. OromwoU obomn 
protector, 8. — Seo Protootorato. Poaco with tho Dutdi, 12. Is dividod into twelve 
mjditory jurisdii'tirina, under so many maJe)>goncTnIs, 19. Tunis bombarded by Blake, 
29. Jamaica token by Pen and VenabloB, 29, Tho foreign and domcaiio aduJmstratlon 
of Otomwell, 29. Death of Oliver Oromwcll, 61. Aooossiun of Kichord Cromwell, 56. 
He resigns, 58. Tho Long Parfiaanont restoxod, 59. The rorlianiout oxpeUod by tho 
Many, and a oommilteo of siifcly appointed, U8- State of forefen ufktrSi 64, The Ijoiig 
Paxhoment again rcslorod, 71, The Long I'ttrluuuont dissolvod, 77, Charles 11. pwH 
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daimod, 82. A nrnow of mtomal ohcctmataaoea at this penod, 89. ButUrk aold to 
tho Froncdi, 1211. Motives wliieh piodueod the Dutch war, 186. New York taken, 187. 
ATtcmlion m tlio method of tou\g tho cloigy, 138 Waj dfiolared agoanst the states, 
189. Groat idngue (vf London, 141 Eire of London, 149. Pefioe of Breda, 152. Tuple 
olUanoo, 150. Tro^ of Aix-la-C3hopollo, 106. Oh.ulc'B oonttacts a pnvate l 0 ag:tt 0 with 
Lonus XIV, 187. Wturwith Uolland, 198 Pefwse with Holland, 225. The Princess 
Mary marned to tho Jounce of Oruiige, 251 The popish plot, 278. A qoc worranto 
Issued agoiust tho city of London, 862. OonrUtluDB on which tho charter wfu rustored, 
8UL Most (rf tho oorpniiitions surrmdoi tilioir olinitoia, 865. Death of Oharlos IL, 
and acooasiou of lushrolher Jainoa II., 386. Tho Duke of Monmouth dofoated at Sedff- 
moor, 40 J. Tho court of high commisbion rovivud hy Jnmos, 420. Doolai.itiou of 
iutlulguuco piiWisUoil, 421. A soloinn umliaBBy to liomo, 425. (Joso of Marfalon Ool- 
Icgc, 428. The Ktiglish make apiilirutions to tho Piinoo of Oiango, 442. Tho Piinoe 
of Ojfoniro'M tinuiaratiniiH, 443. llw doulaiation puldishod, 449. Lwnla at Torhay* 450. 
Tho kmif doBorts his kmg<lom, and omborks foi Frauno, 4.^8. Tho Ooiivontion Paxha- 
nii )ut caUtHl, 4lil. fcjtato of portius at this cntiool time, 4 63. Tlie crown settled, on the 
Piinco and Pi uicwsb of Omngc, 469. Eofloi'tions on this revolution. 470. i^moiks <m 
tlio aihuiniHtratiiun of tlio Hluart family while they o^oyed tho govonmiont, 470. State 
of Ihianciw sinnc tlio lostoraUim, 478. State of tho navy hdwoon tiip and 

Mvolutum, 47G. State of commowo, 476. Groat lucicaso of wi«lth, 4'n. State of 
iwamiurH. 478. Boyal Hooioty lusUtutOLl. 480. Account of leomod men at this poiiod. 


KnUliii, ft Hiiriirto iKUWod by IWwmiI 1. to allow,! COD, A tow of m to to- 
j)i»worllw ownow of OBtotea to btuak tUuiu, u. 41A IniportBiit offeot of thin rtulnto. 

KiiiM'tHiucYi iH alifCiHlicd in Elcottoncl, it 231. to objured lu btoji^lcuid, 418. to lOBiorod in 
KiiKtoud, V. lOH. totofillyioHlorodinSooUttnil. lia. 

KnwniHH, bin acrtimil of Uio nunui, luurty uimiiiiT of livuMr amotiR tbo EngUdi, Ui. 201. 
HriMHulKMl, him lit IfliullHild Kum of Kim! hw inoty oulebiatud by^Bode, i. X. 

Mniimirroy, KiHliDii ofHi(iii, lomtby I'oim- A li-amdnr, ua bw liigiklis to WaUum 
i|Ui'iiir, I. ISI.l. Hiiuiiuniw a couiiuil at WiiM'biinlui, lOS. DogiaitoebligaudAiohbiBhop 

lOnus two imSoiill'i'ilH on tlio baiilis of, bolwmi Kdward toJiol and tho ISarl of Marro, 


Krulblli’im of a t}liry,iaii Mini, a Inmtino hii callw! imlilMiBd by nomy Vm., m. 28. Sub- 

wriiitloii to lUiM work imjoiiiod liy I’luluuium! »!». 

HHutoito. Umi KWnil imIvimiUwih muuIo ul lUrm by tlw AuBlo-Nomon Kingrn, i. 4B8. 
hiHCUM, lUi* wm of lli'iigirit King of Kent, his olutiiiolor, i, 22. 
bViHi'X, liihloty of tlio ttnton kmiploiu of, i. 38, 

a. - .f T- (htiuwidl Karl of.— H ihi Onwnwoll. , . 

tlio youiig Marl of, attomlH hiHfiithiT-in.kw, tlio Earl of LfdiTHiur, m his cxpofhtion 

to tho ihiiloil I'riivnifiM, lii. -HO. Join. Kir Kiuuci* Drjkko Boi-n-lly m hw 
uiraliiht 1‘iirluK.i! 4181. IJomtiuiuilM a limly of htHB'H Mint to tlw iisMuUinBii of Ifj'Ujy y • 
“flJluM.-. 477, lli.inmiui.hi tho fom« Hoiit «K.d.iBt Ualfe 482 , Tukiw U.i.lia by 
nfi, 4 UdL and ulundrirt it, 498. llw wvgeviuwi to pnwfiito fartlnj iiilvatitegon, 498. w 
Miiuiiiihil hi .•oimimiiil u Hi.iuiil nnimiiiiinl iiKiuiiht Hiiain, lilt 
iiltor hlB ih Blhmllmi to tin* liiUm'i'iiliiin tin* liiiluui lU-ol, U).». Mihhi'h nil but tlmio 
hliiiih, 4!h! to imali* 1‘iirl M.irhlml of HiiKtoiid. 4»<>. I''!, 

niHl) r»iwlia*tw iWII. JIw ri'Hi'iilua'iit on ni«‘iviiig a l>low inmi Mliia.u»ntK 91 1. SuUmw 
thoittivcrmimutof In'liiiid, Ml). iNwmt toJroluiui iiiidor tlin title ol lord-lUiuU«iant, 
Mol* IIIh luriuldulilo army and oxionsivo iM)Wi‘rrt, .911, DiHohcyn tho ciuoun hi pro- 
intiiluLf till* lOarl ofl^outliamptiin, 512, Ih miHlod in hw JlrHt inovomontH hy tho Irish 
**ounHl, 512. nil imhiii'cf'NNrul oxiKMlllUm liiio Muiwter, 618. llw 
h\ 1 . UIm Hiiddmi >.uriH*y to liOiahm, and cinifornnoc with tho ipioon, 515. 
twi teriwUKly,n.ii;i fidlHill, MG, Ih a.^iunluw lu*ft,ro U - j* 

tloromn*, w'uteaw* pronoiinciuUnftliisL him 

for Hill monopoly of Hwoed wimw n'fiiwdhi Im romwoithy thoiiuwm, 
ttiCHliwt Uio ituiHii, 521, ludulgi'H hlH UWmiiinnr m wdiiicul rilliHiioiiHagainaU^ 522- 
oL ohIiKliig IliMpavm to dinOuro Jiuiuw of Scotland lw»r biwoohiw. 628. 
M a WnhiTB intoacDnHpiTwy 

li Simi S wmucil, 62G. SallloH out with liiH IVimids mte aio city. m. 
MiH'Hnir wJUi lai otiuiitemuioo, ho rotumsftud wirnmilow, 528. toWeda^ oondonn^, 

All Tho OoiuiiwiH of NottluglumfH troaohory towante liUu iJhiooyuroA 54,h 
S^thoim^ jliH letter oil KHimving Urn htow Jiom ElaahoUi. 

DuvuKoax» tho yoimg IteJ ot anwrios tlio lady Fnincoo Howard, iw. 80. Btor 
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obstinatB ayonion to him, 30. TIib socrot motivo of hear dieiffnflt* 30 1b divowoil from 
Ins lAdy, 82. ISncouragcs tUo opposition of iho Oommons to Ohuxlos 1., 320. Is niailo 
goneiBl of the Paihiunont’s nimy, 351. Tho sB^mrate bodios of foiHiOB all aHsi^iulilo 
imdcr him at Noitliampton, 381. A body of Uia fbreos dofoatod by Pnnoo liuporl, 302. 
MaichoB trum Woruustei to moot tho king, BG3. BaitLo of Eilg»-hill, 308. Arrives at 
London, 385. Ih lumudhytho city traini^luincls, 305. Takru Jii^ading, 387. Is jouLud 
by Sir William Wullei, 389 His namy aiirpiisud by Princo Ruixu’i^ and 1 liimbdoii killed, 
374 Itotuoa towaads Lonilon, 875 Eshorts tho Piuluuneul to jicaco, 381. Murches 
to the ibhef of GlnuooHter, 362. Obliges tho king to nuso tUo 8U‘go, 362. BatUo of 
Hewbnry, 383. Rulums to London, .S88. Is applied to by tho royid mity, but iohihIb 
all poiBonsl trcal^ with thim, 8i)6, His fuiccs in Oumwiul redm^od by tlio king, 400, 
Oullouts his aimy agnm, and, in c<niiunction with ManohcslBr and Omni well, di^fruts ilio 
king at Newbury 407. Busigns hm commnud in oonsiquuncu of ills hull-iUuiymg 
ordmanoB, 415 Dies, 4.56. 

Essoz, Eaal of^ is mado irensnter on tho lomoval of Uio Eoil of Danby, v. 30.3 Ili'sIgtiH, 
819 Enters mto tho IJnko of Monmouth's conspuucy, 385. Is aiipri^iondiMl, 370. 
His extraordinary doaih, 378. 

Estatos, the entailment of^ allowod, x. G06. Are admitted to be brokun, ii. 444. Impor- 
tant oonseqnouces of this latter law, 444. 

Etching, the art of, by whom invented, v. 477. 

Ethelbeit, associatod with his fathoi ITermc^uno m tho kingdom of Kent, i. 22. Ills wnm, 
by winch he acquired a supcnoiiLy in the kcpturoliy, 23. lOsputisos it Oliristiiui nriu- 
QOBB, daughter m Ooiibort mng of Paris, 2i. Has spooeU to Angnstino, tho niimlc, on 
his omvid, 2G. Is oonvurted to Oluistmiuty, 27. Publudios a body of writtou laws, 
29. Dies, 29. 

Etholburga, wife of Edwin Emg of Northnniburland, oonvorts hot hnslHuid to Oliris^ 
tianity, i 38. 

Ethelhedu, sister of King Edward the Eklor, some ueconnt of, with her diaruotor, 1. 77. 

Ethelrod, brolhei to Wolfheie, King of Miffuni* his lindo^, i. 38. 

k bruthor and suooessor of King Edwortl tliu Miirtyi, liurnHsiMl by tho Dannct, 

i, 100, 107. Hoveugos Uio troivehuiy of Alfrie Duke of Mercia, by initUng out hm 
son's eyes, 101 Becomoa tiilmtary to tlie Dauen, 102. MamuH litumo, suitor of 
Biohard II , Buko nf NormiiaiAy, 183 Oansos a nuussooro of tliu Danes, 107. Ills 
fleet dostroyod by the Danes, 1(19. OonsiMpieut distrens and confusion, 109. Jti4ri>ivts 
to Kotmandy, 110. Botujnis, 110. His death, and an oocuuut of his cldldrcm, 111, 
llA 

Ethelwald, oousin-gorman to King Edward tho Elder, robols agiimst him, i. 75. Joins 
tho Eust-Angliaii Bonos, 78. Killod m battle, 78. 

Eihelwolf, son of Egbert King of Englunil, liorasscMl by tlio BiuiihIi invasions, f. 52. 
Chans a victory over tlicin at Okoly, UnilurtiilccH a pilgrimiigo to lionu^ .54. Mtir- 
nes the daughter of tho Empeiur Oluirlos the BiUil, 51. Kliares Jns kingdom with liia 
son, 54, Grants to the olurgy thuir eUiim of titlios^ 55. Loaves liis kJngdom bulwuon 
his two older sons, 58. 

Ethered, son of Etholwolf; soocouds his brothers Eibolbuldi and Etholliott in tho klug- 
dem of England, L 5G. 

EthilMd.— See Adolflid. 

Eyers^ Lord, oonducts an inioa<l into Scotlaufl, and boosts of his progrosik iii* 47. Isldllod 
at Ihe battle of Anurom, 46. 

Evoshaao, battle o( betwoeu Frixmo Edward and Sinion do Montfort, Etirl of Loloostor, 
•t526. 

Eyidonee, the state of, uudar tho old Anglo-Saxon law, i. 1GB. 

Evd, Edward the Oonfessor the first who lonchcd for it, i. 13G. 

Europe, influence of the froo oonstituiians of the (iuinuins in new-mnrlolling ihn guvom- 
ments ot 1 . 150. Statu of, ut tho oonuneniiomcnt nf tbo cmsiwh^H, 227, 226. Stnto otf at 
the ocoesuon of Henry 1£., 288. TIio Uilancu of pt>wcr in, well HCKumsI at tho ovtt« 
mencomont of tho reign of llanry VIII., ii. 455. Tim gn*at rovoliiticui nuulo In, at the 
oommenoemeaxt of the seyentoonui oontiuy, by tJio dllbuiou of lutLursund promai of 
arts, m 592. The hhertleB of tlio poopio in, how abridg<Kl, iv. 55. Acoount of the 
reyivol of letters in, 122. A reyiew oi tiio sMo at tho thuo of iho English pxotiio<* 
torate, uiidor Oliyer OromwoU, y. 10. 

Eustace, Ooimt of Boulogne, fray between his rutinuo and tliu iuwnsmcm of Boyer, 1. 124. 


Nonoans. 184. 

son of King Ptephem, is refused to bo annintud os Ids lhthor*s suoooiMOr, by iho 

Archbuihop of (Jonteibary, i. 281. 

Exoliange, Boyal, by whom first budt, ill. 570. 

Exchequer, Oumt of, or Curia Bi>gu, the piimitivo institution of^ L 454. Qauaos in, oftoa 
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hoaid by tbo kin^ porBOiioJIy, 454, The firet of tlio Ibtir ODorts of record, among winch 
i(a MiCLUut jurjadietiou is now chvidod, 454. Appcolu to, in what oosoa anoiontly allowed, 
455. J^xtmonliuniy lUBianoos pruduouil fsom. the recMnda, of biiboiy and tlio sale of 
juHtioo, 451. Black bixik of, its origin, 564, n. Diviilod mto four distinot oouils^ 605. 
Hliiit up by OluirloH XI , v. 105. 

Eznisi), iho liitft iutroduuUon of^ in England, by the Long Forluunout, iv. 307. 

Exoluaiou bill, ogaiuat Jaioi'B Duke of York, nasaod by Uio ^uau of Commons, v. 306. 
Iri ruBumi'd by the now Pailiamout, 326. Tho aigumouiti uigud fur and uguiujdt ii 329. 
Is iHiHHCMl by tho UouiDiona, and rejociud by the Loids, 332. 

Exoommumoatiou, by tho ouoloBuiaiioal oourts of Scotland, tho nature of, osplamod, ir. 

^16. 

Exucutimis of ciindnula* tlu« oxtmonhiiaiy number of, m tho reign of Homy VIII., and 
groat (loonnua) of, siiioo, lu. GIO. 

Exotoi, liCMiogtiil by 1‘uikiu Waibeo, li. 428. Ife laisos tho aioge, 428. 

— , Com Inoy Mar(j[uu of, ontors into a cunupuauy with Ouiihnul Pole, u. G20. la 
oxocutod for it, 620. 


S’. 

Famitr Qnonn of Rponsor, a ohaTOotsr of that poom, iii. 577. 

Piig, u m<^ni1x)r uf tlio IIouho of Oommuns, is protuotod by the Houao against on appoal m 
a lawHuit to till) IXniiso of DmlH, v. 235. 

Fairfax, a olunaotor of his iraiialatioii of Tasso, iv. 125. 

IjoihI, oomiiuvuils for tlio Purllamont m Uio north of England, iv. 870. Is de- 
fmitod at AUioilou Modi by Uio king's fcroos, 385. Uuises forces and souuies York, y. 
71. Him th^atli and oharootor, 104, u. Uis daughter inomud to tho Doko of Booking- 
luuii, 101, n. 

— , Hir 'I’hoTYtAH, (lofoats tho royalists at VTakefiedd, iv. 385 DjstinguisliOB himaeU 
ill tU(‘ 1 tattle of lIorucaHtlo, 385. Buducos the Iruli furoos under Lord Bim]^ 399. 
Doriulii (jolotud noLhvHirt at Kclby, 400. Is joiuihI by tlio Boots umlor thoEorl of Levon, 
400. Ih joiiunl by tho Earl of ManuhcHtoi, and lays siege to York, 402. Doibuts Pxmoo 
ItuiN'i t at Mtirston-inoor, 402. ISikes poHsessioii of York, 404. Is appointod goueml hi 
ilia room of Ehk>x, 415. ills Hclu^iuo to n'taiu Cromwell m coinmiuid, xiotwithstanilmg 
tho Helf-iliniYingovilmuuoe, ilG. Uis dianudor, 416. IkitUo of Kasoby, 437. Dofeafi 
the Icing, 430 Ihtiaki'H M'oHtci, 430. XtcdiieoH Builguwator, Bath, and Slierbomc, 
440. 1^11x1*8 1^1^^)1, 441. lti‘iliuM*H Uu) wi*ht of Eiighuul, 442. Hus modoiution on tbo 
iliiiHliing tlu* war, 452 Tlio army grows diHcuntoiitoil, ntul jieUtions him, 450. A Par- 
lltuneiit of agifsitorn I'unnoiL by hm army, 4liL. Tho king is soucod and brought to tho 
nmiy witlioiit Jus kuowleilgi*. li»2. Oiumwell Is iOldsuu goueml, 463. Is appoiuted, by 
UkM i’uHiunieul, gf^uenil-iiHmiid' of all the foruoa 471. Takes Uolohostor, 492. The 
nnny umlor lus nominal oomniaml, but uudur Oromweirs iiillii(*ii(‘c, nuirohos to London 
to piirgi* Lho rarlianumt, 49k llis lady iiitomiptH tlio tiaivl of tho king, 490. Ilow do- 
InimHl from ri*Heiung tho king iVom oxnuutioii, 565. Iti'siguH, 538. 

t’lilroidieig, Ijiml, sticiHwdhl straiagom of, at tho battle of Teuton, u. 303. 

Kiilktrk, UiUU* of, iMdwtHiiL Edward I, and tlm Beets, i. 593. 

Kulkltuiil, Isird, HooreUiryto (lluirlos L, assists tlio king in drawing up his momonalB 
ttgiiinsi the OumiionH, iv. 316. Is kiLlcsl at Uic buttle of Newbury, 384. A short sum- 
iimry of his life and eiiunu‘ter, 384. Is tlie llrst who affords 9aay ngiilar doliuitiou of tho 
Engllsli eonHlitutkm, 576. 

It'amhtt'H ill Englaiul, l.,108, 173, 275, 276, 458; iL 13, 30. 

Karm-lu»UMt>^ reumrJwdu tlie Htatute of llunry VIT. for u[)hol(liug, U. 410. 

EuHleKft*, Hir John, defeats tlut (kmiit of Hutiois, who attacked Ins convoy to tlio sie^ of 
Orhiui^t il 213. itetruats from the Pruiu^h at Patay, luid is degtudud fb^mtho ordurof 
tlm gartcT, 250. 

EaniMitdN^rg, Isird, innrrliHi a daiiglili'r of Oliver Oromwoll, v. 43. Is sent to Louis XIV. 
at Ihirikirlc, wli(*re he is hommmhly n'c^olvcxl, 46. 

Pawkc*H thk linuuid, sris^eK anil ImurlHous a jndgo fbr dmliiig venbels against his ux^ust 
pnudh'W in tin* reign of Uuury 111., i. 478. iXis pimisluuont, 478. 

(iuy, an odli'er In Itii* Bpanisli survloe, is brought dvct to oxooote ibe gunpowdor 
pbdu fv. 2. Ih ainireheiulisl, 5. DirieuveiH the ocnsniracy, ik 

Kaynd, Ih taken bv Hir Walter llaleigh, tii. 

i^'o-fartn n^iits of the crown, CliarioH IX. oxn|>oworod b«f Parliamc^nt to wul thom, v- 180. 

bVlimifSt-^-HiiM Criminals and Vogmits. 

Feltuih Jehu, is iMcooutcsl fur Axing tlm pope’s bull of exconunixoioatlDa against Onoen 
KllsalHith eu tho gaU* of t)iu BlsLuu of London’s ])abvoo, til. 833. 

an aeurniut of his motives for atU^mpting the lib of Villiors Duke uf 
Ituckingliam, iv. X74, Blabs tJiu duko at PortsuiouUi, 175. Is loisod and oxaiuioed, 
178. 
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Fenolon, the French ambassadnT, dedniros hia detestation of UiomonBacro at Parian iii, 358. 
His reoeptian by Queen EUzabetli, when oidciod to loprusent li to lior, 350. 

FtadiuBni], King of Anagnii, Inaes lus wife laabidla Queen ol Custilo, ii. 430. TCIb 
( laughter Joan mnnjod to Fluhp Archduke ol Atutna, 436. His ehiurocicr, 4:t7. Ob- 
ittmn poBsesdion of Oubtilo by the death of Phihp, 430. Agreoa viih Lewis XH of 
Fiance, on a soizuio and iiarhtion ol the kingdom of Naples, 455. fiuizes it for hinisrlf, 
455. AoquuGS the eintbet of Oiitliulio, 457. Glunos m outwitting his neiglihimis, 158. 
Holudes Honry VUl into an expodiiiou to Quieune, to faoilitatB Iiis uouiiiuiit of Ntv- 
TQire, 459 Disavows the tiUumoo signed by liu umbasHndor, with Homy and Muxiiiii- 
lian agoinbt Franco, 464. Engages m a tioaty with Lewis, 175. Dhts, uud is suevoodod 
by his giandaim Ohorlos, 487. 

, biutlifii to tho Eimpisror Ohorlos T.. is oleotod King of tho Bemans, hi 184. 

Engages m an alliance to snhcluo tho Bohemians, iv. 56. l^uts Uio elector ]sdutine 
nndk bon of tho ompiic, G3. 

Foudnl syatenu, its iutioducuon into England, i 102. Extimdi^d to Uio obiuTh, 1 03. t4laio 
of, m England, at the accossien of Kang Stepliini, 207. Itcviow of live lUsiirdi^ra ooea- 
SLonod by, 357. Its oporation m Eiiglund, 420. Its ongiii, 438. IMie iiaturo of it 
QZploinQd, IJtO. The piofcrcnee uf jiosscHHlonshold under it, to allediiil ones in tltu 
coily ngee, shown, 441. Its union with civil juiisdietieii, 442 The civil Horvi(M*H iin- 
pliod under it, 443 State of the oouimoti pi‘ople muliT it, 445. Uom]Muiitivu view of 
lbs operation on herothhuy and oleotivo luomrcfiu's, 446. The diHilimHioii ol^ at tlu^ time 
of lucliard II, ii 181. Tho udvantiigo of, in tho oarly ogiM, 367. Tho decay of, to he 
dated from the levivul of tlie oits^ 370. Instoueo of Uio barons being seiiHiblo uf tluN^ 
870, n. 

Fovcishain, Earl o£^ is sent by Ohoilos Tf. with iho h^miH of pociilnition to Puris, v. 253. 
Dofoats the Doko of Monmontli at Si'dgiuuoor, 401 lliB cruelty after tlie hatilo, 402. 

Fictions in law, wlnm first invented, anil then use, 1 . 1;05. 

Fiefis how they oruao to dosoenil heicditurily m latnilieH, i. 440. 

FiAtiouths and tonths, the uaturo, amenut, and lueUiod of levying those Itums, Iv. XI 0. Arc 
dionged into a kmil-tax, 111. 

Finances ’-See RevennuH. 

Fmoh, Sir John, Speaker of iho IlnuHo of Oommons, is fureihly hold in tho chair until a 
lomonstronoo is pussed against tonnage and ]>ouudago, iv. XB6. Is iiu][>ouehod by the 
Long Farlnunent, and flius to XIolLund, 260 

Finos, ameroiainomte, and oldalus, the grinit and seanilalnits advantages moilo of, by tho 
Anglo-N erman kings, l 460. Aibitrai'ily exacted Ijy JLiimy Afll , ii 417, 434, 

— and rocoverics for broakmg the ontaihnouts of Obiatus, when JObrst introduood, it 
444. 

First-ihiits, when fiist lovicd on occlosiasttoid 1>ciioil(H»^ i. 007. 

Fishor, Bishop of Boeliester, roiloets on the Oemmoiiu, and elfoiulH tho Duke of Northlk, 
it 551. Bofosus to take the oath regulating the Huec‘(*SHieii of the orewu, 560. Is 
attaintod by Parliamcut, ,570. Is nueeHed on by tlie stones of the Ilely Maid of Kent, 
581. Is impnsoned on this aocuunt, 581. llis cniel treatment, 583. Is ennitod a ear- 
dinol by thoj^pi^ 58,3. Is condeiuned and Indieaded for denying the king's siipro- 
maoy, 588. Extract from u speech of ins, on the proxjosal ibr su|ipr<jsaiiig tlie hwur 
monaiieiiuB, 681. 

Fitton, Ohoucollor of Irolund, liis cluiraehT and eondnid., v. 42*1-. 

Fitz-Alan, A.TuhbiHliori of Oanteihury, excijiiiimiuiniU^s all wJio Khenld ojimtHo the pm- 
eoedings of tho Diiko of (jHuiiceHtei mid Ins parly ugninst Jhidiard 11. h luliilHtry, it. 
153. Is removed from his ofllue of <4imuH4lor by tho king, 15if. IuixhhwIuuI by the 
OumxnonB, bonlshoil, and his lompeialiLieH MixucHlered, 150. 

Fitz^Amulf, a oitizuii, hanged fur a rebuJlious commotion in Loudon, i. 478. 

Fitz-Gorsld.— Sob Fitz-Stcmheus. 

FJtz-llturriet his case, v. 312. Is Impoochod by the Djiumons, 813. Is tried by cemmim 
law, and licoouted, 845. 

Fitz-Osbort, a populox Inwyot lu tho noigii of Bielmrd I., his opiirutwivo nroctiees, i 380. 
Is exoonted, 890. , 

FltZ’Biobard, Mayor of Loiultm, Joins Ilia barons and LoicicHkT against Henry tfl., and 
enouoragos tumults in the city, 1. 512. Vbdenily jirolungs his uuUiorliy, and olds 
Loiooster by exciting seditions, 615. His liloody stdiemi^fl disoouoeriod by tlio battle of 
Evesham, 526. Is puiuehod by line and inmriHonineiit, 527. 

Fits-Stmobons and Fite-Gorold, ongagod by DermotKing of TjeuiHtor tOaHudortoke an 
eoEpmtion to Iroloiid in his fhvonr, i. 328. Their sucoiissos, ii2U,^eo btrongbow. 

Fita-Waltor, Bobort, ohoson gensral of iho borons' uimy, on King John's rofml,to oon- 
nnn tlicir liberties, i. 425. 

FivO'milc act passed, v. 144. 

Flambord, Biuph, Bishop of Duiham, disposeoasod and impiiaonod by Henry 1., i. 242. 
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Flammoo, Thomaa^ a lawyer, heads an insnirootion in Oomwall against Homy VU, 

11 . 423. Kneonrogos thorn with hopos of aasistanoe in Eent, 423. Defuated and eza- 
oKitodi 42B. 

Flanders, a snmmaTy view of tho state of that tcniloiy at the time of Edward III. fonmng 
his pruionsioim to tho crown of Fianoo, u. 54 Licontioiis populanty of Jomos d'Axtoville 
tlio urowor»55. The Flemings assist Etlwaid in his soo-fightwitli the French, 51. Their 
forooB undur Ituboit d' Artois runted at St Omoi’s, 61. Siego of Tonmay by Edward, 
G2. All oomniurtfo with, prohibited liy Henry YU., 414 OummisBioueiB sent to 
l^don, to txout of an uociinunoclation, 426 The Intercursus Magnus, or groat treaty 
of conuiieico, couoludi'd, 427, All English icbols exdudod ftom, by this treaty, 427. 

A uontrality shpulatod with, by Homy YUl, li. 552— See Netherlands and Umtod 
I’mviuuuH. 

Fluutwood, his speueh in tho House of Oommons on the regal prorogatiTo in grauling 
putunts, ill 3:17. 

— i Cidonol, niarriea Irolon’s widow, and obtnms tho goyormnont of Xroland, v. 

35. OppoBUB his fiitliur-i]i-luw*s aeociiting ilie title of king, 41. Estiangos InmHelC 
from tim pruti^rtur, 48 Oiihals agitiuHi Bichard, 57. Is appomtod huutominirgoneral 
by tho Long l^lrllUltLont, now rustorod, 60. His oominission vacated, 63. InsianouB of 
his finuitieisni, 71. 

Flush mails tlio statnlo priocw of, m the roign of King Henry VIH, iii. 60. 

Fliirimou, ruvolhi Horn thu anthoiiiy of the Jkouly of Modicis, u ^1. la again subdued 
to tlunr Hovoniigiity, 552. 

Flrtiiilon, luittlo of; botwiion tho Eail of Surrey and James IV. of Scotland, iu 473. 

H'olklaiid, in tho Saxon tunimti, oxjilumijd, i 174. 

Foiitiinibia, fiiiftlcHH uxpriditum to, by Xiuiiry VXH., ii. 458. Is taken by tho Emperor 
UharloH V.. 518 

FuTiliiulliH a Fu>iu‘h oilluor, lus g.illant expedition for tho roUof of Terotiane, bealogod by 
lloiiry VI LI , 11. 460. 

Kurd, liiuly, lakon iiriHonor by JiuunH TV. of SroUand, whoso affueliuns dio gams, ii. 472. 

Kondgiu'W, ihoir HiiiuTiority to tlu* Eiiglisli in oi^ in the tnue ot Henry VltL, in. 66. 
An iiiHuiriMdiou iigaluHt UiiMn in Imuluii, 67. Ediid of tho Hta^uhumbur against 67. 

Fmi'Hls Hi‘\i‘i’i‘ liiwh rt'tu'WiMl agiuust (rffi'ndiuri in, by Uliduird r,i 3H0. The oijprusaive 
imhm' of ilu'Hi' lawn, 461 A chapti'i of, gnmti'il by Iloiuy III,, 472. Otmflnnod by 
l^iUsanl I , i. oSl. Tlio iKuainbiilutiiniH of, mudo, and the bimudorios of, flxod, 584. 

Foriiui ]iaiipmH, hiiiIh hi, tlrst gniutinl to tliu pmir, ii. 412. 

Kuirt'Hl, h'riur, Imiiil Inrbon'Hy in SiMiUand, iiu 22. 

Korliwuo, Hir FiiitUrul, doM'rls iniju thu I4url of Esaox to iho king, at tho battle of 
Kdgo-liill, iv. OiRi, 

H*i)tiit*rii)g»y (JiiHtlis Miiry Qiu*ou of Snils tiiiMl tbon*. iii 421. Is oxooutoil thoro, 445. 

h'diirmfgui, battle of, tho only aotiun fought ui difuiice of Noiiuauily by tho English, iL 
271. 

Fii\, Uiidiiinl, bis rbanudinr, ii, 382. 'Bi'Ooim'S coiiililaiit to Honry VTI., 383. Oallod to 
Um firivy otuiiudl, and mude IllNhim of K!x(H.('r, 3K3. His tiuiislatiou to Wimdicstor^ 
and iiuuln privy M'ut, 383 AilinuaiHUOH llciury VII f. ngiiinKt lus pluasiuros and uiwtni- 
Migiiiict'H, 4ril. latnslurcH WoUy tu hita, 16.5. Hiipphmtinl in Hoary’s tioiilidunce by 
liliii, tihi. iliii lulviiH^ h) ilniiiy tta his retiring, 481. 

— ' , Iki.iliop Ilf JifnTipal, 1 h writ by lle-nry VUl. to trout wiili the Oeniuui FrotoHliuits, 
il. iiHii. iH ill iiliiii.<i for a thnioiigli iidbrauilion, but diori, lii. 2. 

lti»i (iiitliu.iiuhtl<* diHpuHitioii, v. 86. Founds anew sect, who arc duiiominaiud 
(JtHllKlTN 87. 

Fruiir'm i.i Invudinl by tho Nnnimas, 1. 51, 161. Itolla tin* Dana obtains llip proviuwof 
Ni'iiHlri.*, and iiuirrn-H llui iluughlor nrOUurli'S thu Siuipli‘, 165, OlmnidiT uf ilio Noiv 
iiiaiih, 1311, 211. ' Hih* N(iraiiiiLdy luul WUliiuu. Stain of, at tlio um^hHiou of Hoary 11. 
of Mnglutid, 281. 'riio bumuri of ICagliunl oiftT tho rmwa to tho Dutipliia Lowis, 433. 
LowU got'H nviT to lOiigliiiid with 1111 army, 431. Ib'lurah, 475. Tho province of Nor- 
m-iiiily ciuhd in LoaU IX. by Homy III, of Wuglniiil, 50(1, Mutual doprotlatlnns woii- 
111111111 b> tlio Hhips of, aud thoHu of Mngluiul, oocahioiunl by a private quarW, 556. 
'Hio iimvian* of Hulcnao how rccovori'd by, 56U. (Juioniu' ri'htoiiif, 587. New dlftTulcs 
with Kutfhmd iimifi'iiitig, ii. 10. Oru»4 tnatincut of tlio huights iouiplars umru, 28. 
An imiuiry into tho fiiunilallou of the Halii* law, 50, Kdwunl III, of England ^lunoj 
tlu* tltlo of king of, 56. Kilwurd’s vlotory ovct tho Jlcct of, 60, Normandy mviulod 
Mid ovorrim by lllwarcl, 76. Ilillip defoated at CJiwy by Edward, 84. State of Franco 
at tla^ thniUi 4if Fhillp, 65. 1 h Invadwl by Edwani, and his sou tlio Black 
two tittrti*, 67. John tukon prlHonur at Foictiers by rrineo Edward, i02. Oonrasud 
Htato of, (111 tUr* king's i«|iUvily, 10.5. Tho popiihu'c* lotiimniui all govonimont, ami com* 
mlt criu4 outragiw afpiinst Uie iioblos, J66. Js iuvmlod by Edwm witli a grout a^y# 
108. Foaou of Bcotigul, 116. John reloused, lU. He rotunu to Loudou and mu, 
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rcfDEs:- 


112, state of the kingdom at this poriocl, 113, Is infpflied witli handH nf w»M>prfl, fha 
remama of ifidwartVs army, 114. The n‘g4iaoy of OliiuloH VI. aonil HHHiHtam'o to tlio 
Scots to mvade England, 144 Tlie FrunuU rutum home diHfin«ti‘d, I'W. to 

invade 'W Vgittnfl, hut hindered hy a atonn, 145. MotiTos to tliw itLVUHion, Mo. Slate 
oi, at the oommonoemout of Homy V.’a war with that kiii|;i;<lom, 205, OoiuimriHini 
between the situation of Ohiudea VI. and Biehard II. of England, 200 DiHtrarti'd Ity 
the contentiona of tlie Eurgniidiaiis and Ariuognues, 208 The almre the uiiivcrriiiy 
of Fona, the fratonuties of butchers and oarpouteru, boro in tliuao bmils, 2()i), Otnitinn- 
ation of tho distmctiona in, 215. Geuorol oonfUuion rcnowed by tlio auHUHsiimiiou [ff 
the Dnko of Burgundy, 218. Ticaty of Tioyo, 220. Bclluotinus on tlun irittity, 221. 
Duke of Bedfoid appointed regent, 225 Okarlos VI dies, and CJitirli*ti VU. oiwihmI, 22(1 
Slate of France at tue aoocBUiou of Henry VI of England, 2:U. Ainaziiig tmnHiu-tintui 
of Joan d’Aro, 244. Churlos VU. downed ogam at JtheuuH, 252. ItidleotioiiH on ilia 
munagoinent of tho war, 202. A truce ooncluded with, 204. State of Kuuire at llifs 
junoture, 269. Eenowal ol tho war, 270. Noimundy riKiuvurcd, 270. (jmantia uIki, 
272. Acoeteion of Lowis XI, 307. Sonria forcra to tho njaHiHtatiou of Vf., ;i()7. 
State of, at the tune of Henry VII. of Englmid, 39 1, 400. Tho gov* vnmeiit culriirtUal te tlio 
Pi'jnooBB Anno of Bcan^u, dming the lunioiity of Oharlus VII , 394 The aihniiiihtiu- 
tlon disputed by Lewis Duke of Orloiiiis, 395. Diihiny tuitu'xed to, by the umirfuge iif 
Charles with the Durhesa of, 405. War with, by Jlunry VIL, 108. Fi‘ar[' nuirliided, 
409. luvadcd by Heury VJII., 408. Peaou conoUidiMl with England, 470. J^awis 
XII. xoBines Homy’s BibtcT, 477. Dios, 477. Acoossiou ofFruiU'iH, I??,- Si‘t' KninriH T. 
Intcnview between Fionojs L and Jlcnry VIXL of England, 491. Wiur dridarail 
against, by England, 500. The powora of Italy join tlu' alluuuH) (tfilia om]H>n)r ugaluHt, 
515. Battle of PavuH and captivity of Francis, 521. Tiviity of Mailiid, and n^hlnriiiunx 
of FianoiB, 528. War dccliuod against tlm emperor, 533. Tint oinpiM'or cluillatigcfl 
Fiancis to single combat, 533 Peaou of Oninbmy, 55A damrs V. <if SiMitlaud uiamrd 
to Mary of Guise, m. 11 Acuesaen of lli^iuy IJ., 82. Mary, tin* young (iui«cn of Sent- 
land, sent thei^e, and butrotliDd to ilia daupliin, 90. England oiigages in Ihn SimiiuhIi 
war with, 180. Montmoxonoy defeated by Om SpanuuHls at Si. (^utnfiu, 190. 'IMio 
genoiol oonstomatiou at this event, lUO. Tho Duke of (luisi^ rtiidli'd from Daly, 191. 
Calais taken Aom tlie English, 192. TJio Danphin Fmin'is imiiTlcMl to Mary, the 
young Queen d Scotland, 195. Pence of 01iiUi<au*Oamhrt*siH, 2U. Tlu» (DiIhuh au- 
groBi^ all tho authoiity of govummont, 232. IligormiH pt^rnKMitioii of tlin n^fnnni^nt, 23lh 
Summsay vuw of civil wars m that kiugilnm, 2;i4. Batih^ of Dnmic, 259. A maH» 
sacre of Uio Hugonots eonoerted, 272.-<-Suu MediciH, OalliiTluo du ; l^ormino, Cantiiuil 
oQ &Q. Battle d St Denis, aud siego ivf Cliaiin^, 313 Tlui court agreos to utt iumusu- 
modation with the Pintustuuts, 345. Thu ImtlJe of Moncoiituur, 315 MiisHU^rn of Uie 
Hugonots at Purls, 358. Death of Chailus IX., 362. Aect^Hhinn of Henry ILL, 302. 
Buttle of CouU'us, 474. AHHussliiutien of tho Duke of (jIiiIho and IiIk bimtlinr, 474* 
Tho king nssassinatud, 475. Aoci'SHiou ui ili^my IVh 475. Jliiuy n<niiuiici*H tho 
Protestant faith, 485. Henry IV. asHasKlnatiHl by itaviulliu>, iv. 21. CharncLer ef the 
early writers m, 123. Kcductioii of IturJudle, 177. Jis enialiiH iowarils Emrlmul 
during the iroublos oL v, 21 Jiuprovcmcnt of, under 1a»wis XIV. anil UanliriHl Miusa- 
rinet 21, Tho a( seized by tlie EngliHli, 22. An uIUujuh) concIinbMl wiUi Oliver 
Cromwell, 44 Xioatyof tho ryreiiees with Kthuii, 9.5. Joins the Dnteh in tlm wiur 
with l&gland, 144, Treaty of Bnulu, 155. War with H|wiii, Kil, War with nollaint, 
198. How it became fermulaUe by sua, 210. Veac^u of Nitnc^uim, 291. AmblUotus 
sohemoB and haughty bolmviouT of IjowIh XIV., 38iL Iti^voeatirm of tint cin<4 (»f Nunlz^ 
and its oonsequencos, 411, A longue fonnisl iigniiiHt, Ijy the Prinnt of Oraitgis 437. 

Pranofs L of Angoulome, sueceuils to the crown of Fninon on tint dciitli of TjcwU Xfl,, 
11 . 477. Hia oharocloT, 477. Defeats But HwIhh at AUirignaii, 4K.'>. HoikIh iteitnivet, 
Ins ambassador, to England, 487. ILs ilaitt^rh^H to WoUtfvy, 488. Is iinsuoueittihil in 
bis proiensiuni to ilio imperial crown, 491. His olmructiT contnuitiut with that of the 
Emperor Charlos V . his coin [toil tor, 492. Is vislti4l by Homy in a plain near AnbtVH 
494 The oerumony of tliolr inuoUng n^gulaiial by Oardinid Wolsity, 495, iiis fhmk 
disregard of the foimshty observitd botweitu him and llmiiy, 495. Wlduh it rotusued 
by Homy, 405 Grand tonmnmout hold by them, 499. fa atUk*lasl by Uiu 
497. All luolthotuaL oongress with Hio ompomr, under ilict iinKliaiieu of WoliW(y» tit 
OiiIqJs, 498. Tho popu^ emperor, and llcmry, (Hmelude im alliimee against him, 498. 
War doolarod agamst, by Hunxy, 508. BomUscH the Earl of HurreyV tuvarietb 509. 
la worsted m Italy, 509. Hie powora ef Italy unite with the omporor against him, 515. 
The Duke of Bourbon revolts against him, and <flit(TS the enuioror’s w«rvleo» Tlie 
Duke of Suffolk invodos Pioardy, 516. ^di tho Atlndral JJouulvet to Inv^ Milan, 
518. Bounlvot defeated, 51 B. Pasaoa (he Alps in porsou to invade the MUawnCi 520. 
Besieges Pavia^ 62J. Is defoatod anil taken piisunor by tlm ImparlnJMii 521* Hm 
letter to hia moriier, 522, Hu piopoaate te Cljuudos for hia Uberiy, 52^^ Xsournedto 
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MMrldf and falls sick, 527. Is Tisilied by Obarlos, 528. Becoyors bis bberiy by the 
treaty of Madnil, 529. BvqlLou iba oxooution of tlia treaty, 520. Moats 'Wolsey, nnd 
oonoliidcB fresh troatias ’with Homy, 582 Doolares war agamst the emperoT, 538 
Is uhaUeiigtxl by OUiiilos to single combat, 583. Poaoe couoludod with Oliorlos at 
Cnmbmy, 552. His iiituiview with Uenty at Boulogne, 552. Loagues with the pope, 
5U5. BiLdoayoTiiti uu accommodation botwoun the pope tmd Homy, 5G5. Hoiiows his 
frionrltiliip witli Hen^, 585. Maiilos his daughtoi Magdalen to James V. of Scotland, 
58t) AiMdogixes to Ilonry foi this muttdi, who lefuses to aeo his ambassador, 589. Oon- 
dades a tiuuo wiUi Chmlea for hm yoois, 812. BeCtuios Hemy's pioposals toward 
iniunogo with Miuy of Quise, iii. 11. Sends her to Sootliuid, 11. Other pr^osalB of 
maniage fmitless, 11. Allows the ompoior an honmiiablo pomage through Fiance to 
tlio KetheriaiulH, 18. Fionuses to assist Oardiual Bi^ton in Scotland, 37. Oyorruns 
Luxembiuirg and lakes Ijaudreey, 40. Foi'ous Charles to abandon the sie^ of Londiocy, 
40. Ih luvudud by Charles and Henry, 45. Omielndea a sonarato peace ’with OharlcB, 
40. K<][uipB on aniuiment for a descent on Hugloud, 48. Mokos peace with Homy at 
Utuupo, 51. 

Fnuiuis, Dmiphin of IVanoo, is married to tlie young Qupon of Scotland, lii 198. Assumes 
ilie title and arnis of Englauil, in right of his g^ueou, 217. BoooinoB king by the death 
of Ills fatluT, 217.-*’l3oe tlie next ortfeio 

11 of FiiuMM*, oxritos the onmlly of Kliziibeih by nasuming the title of King of 

England, iii. 217> Ulki^ty of Kdiiibiiigh, 229. Is wholly goyumod by the Quisos, 232. 
1)l»s, ami iH suoeeiHlecI by his brothoi Charles IX., 284. 

^ IfathcL, IB rocommouded by James H to Oambndgo for a dogieo, but is icfasod, 

V. 427 . . 1 

Fnun'iscans and Dramnicans, rofleetions on tho institution of those two lobgious oiders, 
i. 5 :kj. 

Frank ulnwiigiw, tlio unturi* of this tenure of lands cxplaiuoil, i 504. 

FmukH, feniiiLcH cxeliulcd IVoiu the succession io the sovoLOign auUmiity by the anekmt 
iiHiigert of tluit |)ooplc, lu 50. 

Fri'dcrir I., Kinpcmr of Germany, engages in a ciusodo, i 851, 36G. Bios, SCO. 

((,, Emperor, ilie pope's Hentiuiiiu of ezeoiumunioatiou pubbshod against him by 
Henry Ml. of Eiiglaiul, lUH lm>ilioi*-m-law, i 4H0. 

— — , King of Nuples, his kmmlum coiupiered jointly by Franco and Spain, and soizod 
by ihi' latter, ii 451 

, Eli'ctor Palatine, is luiirried iotho rrinccss Elizabeth, daughter of Jamoel. of 
Kngliuiil, iv. 27. Ih iifteivd tile eiowu of BoUenua by tlio states of tluil kingdom, 5G. 
Is dctfiiiiml at Prague, and iakOH ri4'ugo in lloJliuul, 57. Is put under tUo ban of tbe 
oin|iin% tKl. His (•lectond dignity tnitihferrofl to the Buko cf Bawia, 72. lb pur- 
hiiiuUal t(» submiHsion by Jamas, 73. Is totally dispossessi >cl of his puttimoniol dominions, 
93. Ilirt nciihow n^itore*! in iMirt by tlia teiaty of WoHtphalio^ v. 20, 

Fn'noli lungiitigis its proviilefu*o la lOnglaiid alkir llu» Norman invasion, i. 108. The use 
of Uiat liingimgc* In law pns'CMNlingH abolisluKl, ii. 134. 

Krotliwal, Philip of Pnuict) nmtod tJuws and hu recunls tokon by Bdehord I., L 385. 
Friflwit,iiitlm(birniaiilaw, wlmt,! 105; , 

Fnibishor, Hir Mnrtfn, nnilei'trikiw a cruisso agiiiuM tho Spaniards, ili, 479. Is killed at the 
taking of Moriiux, 48K. 'liiree trials miulo by him fiir the disoovoty of a uraih-wosfa 
pnsMigiv 5i)G. ^ ^ , , 

Fn»jH-wri,lhe iilstoriinuliiHohanuitor and roprosoutation of tho Buko of OlouoeErtcr ts Hchemos 
ngniiiHl Uiohiinl It., ii. 15(1. Nninbr^rlcNH mistakt^H of, mvnliilalii lus Mimiiny, C21. 
Falk. Citiini of Aiiinu, pwieota Willlani, wm of Jloburl Bulro of Nonnomly, i. 253. lyrics 
his (liiughlcr to Willluiu, ohlest son of King Henry f, of England, 253. Marries ^ 
aIli»n\nmH to WlHium, Hon of Duke Ilobork 2(10. Marries iiiw sou Goiiffrey to tho 


dutightcH* of Henry l„ 2()(). 

^ (Jtinilc of Neiiilly, his bold oouusol to KUdiuid L, 1 3G5. 


Bidnurd’s reply to him. 


a. 


G&iKMiuftniYni, buttle of, InAwtHti Oliver Cromwoll and (Javendinli, iv. 886, 

OaUloOi a commrlHon botwei'm atal Urd Bacon, iv. 12G. , „ ^ j ** 

(ioiua, Vowitteas de, his Gest isuMtige to Uiu East XmlieH, round the Capo of GrOOd Hopes u. 
447* 

(Iwillnor, BWufp of Wnolwwior, Joins tho Buko of Norftilk in opposing the lofbmation, ii. 
573, A**tH covertly tlm relmioiw Innovattons, lil. 2, ITnttmnts a otuol pMSoemtioix 

oriairtaii»s, 19. PniijcsiiH oortolu Latin terms to bo rctoinwl In tho Engllji voTHum of 
Um* 29. is wont umlMOWMlor to tho onifKUoi, 62. BIsKOadeis Honnr from 

fkrUuir altewtlons in religion, 52. EniiuavourH U} procuro on impiiwUmont of ttuom 
Ckthnrino Tar fig hereKfi 55. Opisises tho steps towards mformaUou taken by the 
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nroteotor and regency dniing the minoiity of Bdwnid VI., 78. Writes an apology for 
hHj -water, 79. Hia remonstrances againsi roliginus mnoTationSi 80. Is oonimitt^ tu 
the Eleet, and liarshly used, 81, His objections to tho honuhos, 81. lu ooimmth^d to 
the Towel for denying the supiemaoy of the regenoy during a nimorit^, 104. KefliHes 
to sabsenbe artlcLes proponnned to him, 12X. Is deprived, and dosoly confined, i2L. 
Is rdeased by Qnoen Maiy, 144. His gonoiouB assisianoo to Peter Maityr, 147. Ts 
made chancellor, and promotos tho Spanish matoh, 151. His moderate onunHol on tlio 
oocasion, 152. His speech at tho opening a now Pnrhainonl^ IGO. DL^butes with 
Oordinal Pole about the ermedicuoy of pnmsliing horotlos, 168. Proouros Bogevs, Pre- 
bendaiy of St Paul’s, to be onini for beiosy, 178. Engages Bonnor and others to porbo- 
oute the roformers, 174. Dies, 180. 

Gfaidemng, and gardon stuff, when find, introduced into England, iii QG. 

Gomot a J esuit, engages in the fhmous gunpowder plot, iv. 8. Is uxocutod, G. Ts ro- 
gardod in Spoiu as a marta, 6 

Qoiier, institutiLon of that order a£ knighthood, ii. 04. Tiadltional account of tho occasiim 
of it, 94. 

Gflscoigno, Judge, imprisons Piince Homy, afterwards Henry Y., for insulting hun in li(s 
office, u. 202. Hia kind reception by Henry when king, 202. 

Gascony, a desoont made on that laovuioo by invitation ol somo factinus lords, without 
efbet, u. 287. 

Gaston de Fuix, nephew to Lewis XXL of Pianco, his clunuotor, ii. 401. Is killod Iti a 
victory he gamed over the Spanish and paiNiJ ainiiOH, 4U1. 

Gavoston, Piers, his charaoler, u. 2. His OHCoudciioy over XVmcn hhlwai d, 2. Th lianiHlicil 
by Edword 1,2. la recalled liy Edwaid II„ 2. Ujh pndVruunitH, 8 ILh vanity, .S; 
and contempt of tlio English, 3. Is left gnaiduiu ot Uio roiilm on tlui king’s jiainu^y to 
Fiance, 3 A confodoruoy fuimod against him by Thomas Etirl of LauiniHLur, 4. Jlia 
banudimeni demanded liy Laaciistor in X^arhaiucnt, *1. ilrinrus, 5, Bimislioil ogam l»y 
tho council of oidamcrs, 0 Is lerallod by tho king, 7. Is tiikou prisoiuT by l\‘m- 
broko at Scorhoiough, 8. Is seized by tho Eaii of VVarwick, and buluaidoil m Warwick 
castle, 8. 

Gauconr, Lord, is Govomoi of Orluons when hosingodby tlio Earl of flalisbury, ii 24X. 

Gavelkind, oiigm of, i 171. In iliu Izisli cnstoiiiH, how rcgulatod, iv, 23. Is abulisUod 
there, 2*1 

Gauls, ihoir ancient manners desenbed, i 3.— Boo Fiunoo. 

Gaimt, John of — Boo Irtmoastor. 

", Mis., her cruel fate, v. 404. 

Gunna^ u bombarded by Lowu XJCV., and forcod to submit to tonns proscrilxjil by him, v. 


Geoi&oy, sou of Bulk Onunt of Anjou, inamwl to the daughter of Henry I., 1 2G0, 

— — — , hrotliei n£ King Henry H., invodos Anjtm luid Miiino, i, 288. Aewnib a lumsion 
m lieu, 288. l)icw,28J(. 

■, thud Bnn of King TIenry H, invoHl.nd hy his fidher with tho duchy orBritany, i. 


833. fo^giiUsl by liw inritliui Klcaiioi to rovolt against him, 831. .Is rfCimcUi’d to liinii 
M3 Eolifils again, 8 J9, Is shiiii in a touiaameut, 810. Jlis son Arthur invested in llio 
dudiy of Bnttuiy, 851).— floe Aitlinr. 

naturid sun of Ilcniy 11., is tho only child who rptiiinud his duly to him, i, 855. 


i^tsn Archbishop of York, swears fidelity to lus hnitluT iticliard 1. on his denarture on 
tho orusiule, BUG Is iinprihoiud by Ijongcluiinp, 87*1. 

— — n Aroii deacon of Kerwieh, lus bchavioui in tho of oxchcqncr on hearing of tlio 
oscoimnimicjtttwm of King John, l 412. How killiil hy John, 418. 

Gwjittui;^, Btrangu uwtuuco of the ignouiuce of the Engiwli in, at llwi time of Edwanl 

lift lux* 

Gciaid, and his heretical followois, omol troatniont of, in tlio rmgn »f Jlciuy IL, i. 828. 

", Balfcazuj, assaaaiiiatos the Ihineo of Orangi*, in. 406. 

— and Vowel, two royidists, cx<H‘ntcd fiir a cimspinwy against liic pioiccfor, v. 13* 

Gleans, ancient, a ohmuctor of, i. 12 Their govuinmant, 12,150 Tlioir tnummrH, 12* 
Flock over into Britain, 17. Nutiiro of Ihcxr rtdigion, 28. Are tho first Ammlors of 
the louclal law, and on what pnnuplriH, 480. Tho nature of tludr esiahllhlmumts oi- 
plained, 440. 

Germany, liow divided under the Jhndal system, i ISO* llouiy IV., emperor, pormits Ws 
^j^aals to o^st the Norman invasion, 141. Tlio fiuo nature of the several staies ipt 
150. The AnglchSax^ criminal law traced finin, 1(J4. The communconienb of file 
retomwtion in, by Martin Luther, li. 504, Pi-ogross of tlie rofiirmatlott woaoug 
mpriniMB of, 504, A poooo, fevourablo to tho Protestants, proourod from tlio emperor 
bv^urlce Elocter of Saxony, Uu 150. Soo Charles V. and Maurloo. Tim bSowii 
^Bo^ia oDtorod to tho doctor pdathm. iv. 5G.-fleo Fredcm Battle of Pfogiio, 57. 
Tim dooiorpidaiine put under tho ban of tlm His ebctorel digmty irujis- 
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foned to fho IDuke of Bayaria, 72. Suooesaea of GnatayoB King of Bwedan, there, 190. 
The long wars in, tennliiAtod by the troa^ of Westphalia, y. 20. A lewie formed at 
Augsburg, under the mfluence of the Fnnoe of Orange, ogomst Lewis Xlv., 438. 

Ghent, the tronty oaUod the Fauidoation of, hi 369. Is takSn by Lewis XIV., y. 257. 

Gibnon, a Sootoh prt^aohor, curses James Yl. in his pulpit, hi. 416. 

Gifford, a priest, is emplc^ed by Wnlsingham to forward, tlie oarrespondenoe between 
Mary Queen of Soots and Babmgton, ui. 421. Garries the letters to Walaingham, 
421. 

Gilbrri, Sir Hnmphroy, his Bpeooh in the Heuso of OommonB, in defonoe of the regal 
tueiogiitiyu, ui 338 

GiUui,mi)thor of lluiolil, oxcitos on insuircoiion at Ezelor, against William tho Oon^uetor, 
i 18(). ItotixiatH to FlniidorH, 180. 

Gluiiuiripin, Idarl of, liis unniimHBion from Ohnilos I. with regard to Ireland, Iv. 445. 

11 suuiol iruuty with tho ooumul of Kilkenny, 415. Is comiuiltod to prison hy 
tlio loiil-lioutenant, 4d0. ViuiUouiion of tho king from the ohoigo of uuthoriziiig this 
Hoorol troaiy, 578, 

(iluHH, tho iiuinufactura of, whon first brought into England, v. 477 

(Moiiilour, Owun, hiH lUHurruoUoii lu Wales, iu 186. Tokos tho Eorl of March and his 
uiLolo prisoncTH, L86, 

(flouciistcr, whon tirst iTeoInd into n bislioprio, h. 617. 

itolieit Eiul of, natmnl son of Ileury F, swears condilioniil fealty to King 
SU'pUm, 1 271. OiniHC<i|UoneeH oF this oxiimple, 171. Iti^ii'OH abroad, and doties tho 
king, 273. Jtuloi'us witli the Emj|,^uss Matihla, 274. Lofoats Stoplioii, and takus liiin 
piisonni, 276 

Karl of, conriHloiaios wlili the Eorl of Leioestor agaiiibt Konry HI., i 490, 
JoiuH lopl puriy, 507. Dies 510. 

GIllierL lOurl of, son to tho former, job is tho Earl of Loicostor, i. 510. Kofusos 

with to iihide hy tho arhitiiiLion of Li'Wis of Frances 515. Oommunda a 

holly of tnMipH at Lho hattlo of Lowns, 516. Tiikos lluniy piisimor, 517. Is ill 
(ii'ivh'd hy l 4 i‘iei>Hi 4 ‘r, 510. IteLiwH foom TiOioc*Hter*s iVliniueiit, 623; Assists Pnnoo 
Kdward in oHeaniug from tho ouHtoily of Lideester, 521. Kehuls again, 528 Henry's 
hwity towanl him, 528 AtLemls Prluoo Edward on a cmsaclD, 628. Mornos the 
dniightor of I^Mward 1„ 557. Ts fined for violeneus oomimtiod on Bohan Earl of 
Hereford, 557. UiH hou IvlUed at the htiUlii of Bnnuockhnni, u 11. 


— — <, Uuko of, uuele to Itlehard II , his ehaiucter, jJ. 136. Bupplontod in his 
inllueueo over tlto king hy ltul)(‘it ile Voro, Eiud of Oxford, 145. rrovoilH on tho 
llourfi* of GoiiimoiiH to iiniKHudi Mielmel do la Foli\ Earl of Suffolk, hi 7. Eepnvos 
Uiolmrtl of his n>ga1 power by tho unpointniint of a eoiiiiuil of fourteen to eontimio for a 
yiiir, M8. ItnisoH fnreOH ugaiust tiio king, 150, Befoats Robi'it do Vora, Luke of 
1n*liuiil» 150, Ills arbitrary imMMKuUngH against the nuuisti'v, 150 Bujects tlio qnoc^i’s 
hinnhlo Holieltation in favour of Hir Klmon Bnrley, 152, Ls runiovod flnm the ouuncil- 
liotird, 153. His calads omiinst tho king, 150. Bent over to Calais liy lho king, L5R. 
AppeuliHl t^j^aiusi In tlio JIouho of Beers, 150. Ihueoedings against his i>arly, 150. 
Murdenul, KiO* 11 is ruvouius 220. 

^ , Iltiiiiplirey Giiko of, hrotluT to Ilcmiy V„ Inft by him Urgent of England 

tlurlrig th«^ uimority of Henry VI., il. 225 Goiistitulod hy rarliumont guunhan of tho 
kingiloiu only during tlio Dukit of liodfonrs almoni'O, 230. Eniors into n pr<*eipitaio 
tnmrlugo with the Clounh>HH of Humault, 237. Fatal (Kiusequimoes of tliat ns'iMitnV 238, 
Jti‘aoneded to tlio BWiop of Wlmduistor by tlio Buko of Bculford, 230. Fresh disputes 
with him, wliieli Uirow ilu^ English atSurs into <N)nfoKioii, 260. Uls duohess tried for 
witeluimft, 267. Munlored, 268. Uis ohanuiter, 268. 

— ,lluduird Duke of* hroUiur to Edward IV., roportod to liavn stalibod Ptinoo 

Mdwanl, son of Henry VI,* IL 328. Gommonds in an mvasum of Si'olland, and kdeos 
Horwu'k, whhih is yieldod liy treaty, 330. Loft rt‘gont of the kingilimi hy his brother 
ICdward IV.* during Uie miuonty of his sou, 342. llis cliunM'ter ami views, 842. 
AmiHtH Uw Earl of WlverH, tlie young kinp^H guimlian, *M. Mado pr^joto of ihs 
retdiii, Orders the ileuth of tlio Ear) of Hivers, 316. Marks out Lord Hastings for 
di'Mtritt‘tlon, 3 17. Uis oxtrmmlinary Iwliaviour iu onunoil, 347. Coiiforts the immodinto 
ttumlcr of Isinl Hastings, 847. Dtwla«‘H his hrothor's maiTiago invalid, 840. Bodaws 
Uis hrotluw illegliluiate, all), rrucures Dr. Shaw to ustahiihli these points m a sermon 
nt SU I'aurs, IKK). Ill suoim of tins selwiue. 350. Aewipte the oiowi oteod by tho 
Duke ofBiuikinghnm us a popular teiuler, 351. Onlers the murOer of Edward Y. ami 
Gio Duke of York Iu Uie Tower, 852, See IJlnli^ H I. i ^ 

, Duke of, youngest son of CliarloH F., his fatUQr*s discourse to him before his 

ejtiMmtlon* Iv. 51)3. Is sent abroad by OrmaweU, 510, A voted to him by 

FarHiuimut ou his brother's rpstoiatioii, v. 88. Ills death and oharaotor, 100, 

Uodfoi^ of ifoUUlo^ uruaiud King of Jorusaleui* I 288, 
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Godfrey, Sir Edmondbuiy, mnrdered, v. 281. gonorol confnainn rm thiA c^Tont^ 282. 
His Gxtiaoidinary fuuoroJ, 282 Hia death not to ho acoountod fur, 283. UriMin, llurry, 
and HiU, tned oud ezeontod for thie murder, 21)G, 

Godwin, Eail, his biavoiy under Canute in Bumuai'k, i. 115. Bowaided by obtaining 
his daughter m moniagB, 115. MurdeiB Alfred, son of King Etholrod, 118. His 
method of appeasmg Hardioonute for this not, 120. !Mhmos his daugbtor to King 
Edwaid the Ooiifossor, 121. His ozoibitant powor, 128. Boisoh an army agiiiUHi 
Edward, 125. Fhos to Flanders, 126. Mohna dosoouta on the Enghsh ooaat, 120. 
Beceivcd to fhvour, 127- 

Gondomor, tho Sponiah omhasaador, remonstmtoa agninat Bur Walici Ralnigh’a i^xpoditum 
to Guiaufi^ lY 50. Offers the scoond dauglita of Spain for riinro Ohorles, 54. 

Goodwm, Sir Fraxioia, his seat in Parhamout vueuiLMl on ooemint of ouLlawry by ihii 
bbancellor, ui 501 Is loatored to his scat by tho Huuao, 591, Uupuios ou this omuiuni, 
591. How compromiBod, 592. 

Gordon, Lady Oathormo, a ficola lady, married to Perkin ‘Warbi'o, ii, 421. Taken 
pnaoner by Ilonry VIIh end gonoroujily tieated, 429 
Gorges, Sir Ferdujando, letuma from Hiqipo with Ins ship contrary in onlora, iv. 18(1 
Goiing, outers into on aBsoonition with other uifiooiB to pc^iiUoii king iiial Parliamiait 
agamst popular inuoyatmiis, iv 290. Potmys the tumet to ilia UonmiunH, 290. 1 h 
made GoYemor of PorlsmoaUi hy tho GmmiouH, 842. 1)( tdarns fni’ tliu king, find 
IB 1 educed by the Parliament’s forces, 359. His letter to tho kuig lulcruepii'd by jAurfiiz, 
440. 

Gossiping, omong women, a poclamntion agoinsk lii 67. 

GoYtiznment, tlio feudal frame of, intnidueiMl by the Nontinn cotiqiu^si, i. 108. Tliu Orat 
bcflmxungs of the popular frame of, iu England, 560, Anialht all its lluitoifiouH, the 
wiU of the monarch noYcr absolute and unoontiollnbliv ii. 871. Tluilnr Knglnud, iu 
the lime of Queen Elizabetli, cnmiuired with that of Turkey, lii. 552. Uemarkri ou, wiUi 
referonoo to tho case of King Charlfs I., iy 482. 

■ - — , oooloBiaHtical, a roYiow nf, during Uic icign of JnmoH X., iv, 101, 

Goiudon, a Nuiman ardim, wouiuIh Bichaid I with an arrow, wlurh oo.cUHi(>itH his doatU, 
i 887 His noble rqily to Bicluird, 887. IXih iuu(4 faUs 8H7. 

, Adam do, hie tiofips vanruuhhcd and hunwdf taken pHsonar by Priuco Edward, 

son of Huniy III , i 026. Is taken into favour by Unit jirlnce, 527 
Goumay and Mautriivcis, tholkeopois of Uio deposed King ICtlward U., oraolly murder 
hun, 11 25 Then fates, 20. 

Gower, barony of. conmiotioua ezcilod among tlio iMumna by tho udaiuro of, from Jcdin do 
Mowbray, n, 15. 

Gowry, Earl of, outers into an assoniniinn for seizing tho young kingJamr^ rrom tho power 
of Lonox and Arran, m. 81)1. Is tried and czt*culiNl, 897. 

Graham, Oaptaiii, is ropulsud in an attack on a couvcnticlo at Ijoiuloii Ufll, v. 818. 
Gronvolle, Oordinal, his aihltiary conduct in iiio Ijow Oi)iuiirU*H wcuhiouH u rt^volt of Uie 
Flomish Xfroteatiints, lu. ^148. 

Granvillo, Sir John, sends Di. Monk to n(>gotiata for tho king willi his lirotluT Uiu ga- 
uerab v. 69. Ooinos oylt bo Monk himself, and prc\itilH wilh him tfi doalan^ liia Inton- 
tiODB, 78. ProHQuta thokmg’s lettiT to Hiu Iltuiso of CotimuniH, who apiKiint u ouiumituio 
to answer it; 82. 

Gratian and Vivian, nnnoios to Pope Aloxandiv III,, in vhin to rciHuicito Ueniy 

II. and Bockot Aridibisliop of Ciint(<rlniry, 1. 818, 

GmYdines, interview thmu Iwtwoou tlio Kunnwr OhnrlcH V. and Ih nry Viri., il. 41KJ. 
Battlo thoro,botwoon Count Egmoul, tlw Hjaiuish geiienil, mid ih 7'Iiarm«'H, Uu» F««tt4i 
Govomor of Oalaia, in. 198. 

Gmy, tho Lady Bhaahoth, hw hislni-y, ti, 810. Oiptirafrs Kdwnnl IV., 8 1 0. hlurricd to 
him, 311. Honours confiirn'cl on her fiiwily, 812, Her fiillii'r ami cnui of lu*r bnitliom 
murdered by the Yorksliiro insurgentH, 815. Onk'W Ui» Karl of Jtlvaw to lovy an 
army to eacoit tim young King Etlwivnl V. U> X^mlon, 818. Pcimudi'd to Uw ooutruiy 
by tho Buko of Glonccwr, ‘JiB. Buiiroa with her chfldnai into Uio wiiietaniiw of Ww* 
nmister, on tim Buko of QIouoi'bIi«’b arresting thu Kind of Jfci vors, 844. Forood to doll- 
yer up tho Buko of York, 3-15. Her miirrittgc di'tdan**! iuvidld by <11m3U‘(‘Ht«*r, 819. 
Oonbonjta to a murriago bctww'n tlio IfrincciM Klfmbitli uiul lli niy l!arl iif Itiohmc^nd/ 
m. Counts. to bur manlugo with Ukdiurd JII., 801. Tiio waridwl 

to Himry VII., 383. SuppWid to bo pi ivy to ih<t insum>ctiou of t^axuburb HlimuA 88(k 
Boi^ and confined, 8BK Bios in ecmfliuinonk 88K 
^ Law Jwio ; Budloy, Boko of NorUiundH rkuid, pmptwos to Ktlwurd VL to idtor tho 
Buo^ou m her favour, hi, 138. Is marriotl to tho Uiril CluiJCod DudUifir, 18A la 
appototod to tho EmooosHlnu hy a deed nf sottlumeiit., 136. ICeur nmlahlo olunuctar, 140, 
la ^willing to aocoiit tlip oifbr of thoerown, MQ. Is pwu4aim<'d, Ida J« dwwrbsl 
by the counou and uio ixiople, 142. Buiurus to prlvuto Ufi^ 142, Is into oua- 
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tody ^th oH tho heads of hev party/ 143. Seatenoe pasaod upon her, 144. Is executed 
on eoQunnt of a new oonBpiraoy of her falher'B, 158. Her noble behaviour and dying 
docloration, 158 

Gray, Lady Oathonno, in xnaniod to Lord Horbart, son of the Earl of PembioliB, lii. 184. 
la divorootl fironi, luin, and privately momod to the Eurl of Hertford, 248. Is oommitted 
to the Tower by Quoun Elizabeth on this aooount, whoro sho dios, 248. 

Great Harry, tlio tot elup proixsidy of tho royal navy, built by Henry VII., ii, 448. 

Groi^k language, how imported aud oultivateu in Europo, u. ^8, 

(hoLMilaiul, when diHOoveied, iv. 117 

Un^cuy Uio Great, Tope, epcouncns of his tolonta in punning, i. 25 His ignorant mtem- 
]M^Tato zeal ugniusi Piignnuan, 25. Soiids Anguntiue tho moiik into Britain, 25. Wntes 
to Etlii‘lbL‘rt King of Kent, 27 His suluiaon of iho oasoa of conscience propounded by 
AugUMtlm^ 27. HIh injunotions to him, 28. 

- VII., Voile, his nnibiiious duuncter, i. 204. Ho disputes with tho Emperor Honry 

rv., 205. Ills usiumtidus ovur other prinees, 205. Vrohibits tlio marriage of piicbts, 
200. Viojeuts a ooiuoduraey against Hie Mahuniotans, 221 —See Orumdus. 

■>— Vlll., Vupc, ongiigOB tlio Emiiurm aud Kings oi England and Eranoe in a new 
CTUHtUlo, 1. 200* 

- TX., Vopo, a charootor of his deorotehi, i. 5.36. 

- ■ XI., VojM*, ISSUE'S a hull for tnJriug Wickliflfe into custody, li, 176. Tho seat of tho 
liainuy llxod at Uunio afti^ his lU^th, 17i). 

Gu^riville, Rii Itichurd, vLoiHvdniiml of tlio Engliah Aoot undor lord Thomas Howard, his 
slni) the first Eiigluh shiij ot war taken hy tho SiNUuardsL lu. 470. Oirounislances of 
Ids ileatli, 615. 

Giesluim, Hir Tlioinas, pmourcA Quoon Elizabetli a loan from tho company of morchant 
(idvouturers iii Ixnidmi, lii 505. Builds tho Boynl Exoliango, 570. 

Gixy, IjokI, ih siuii by Queen Elizabotli with forces to the ussiKtimoo of tho VrotoBlant 
tiuilKMiiiti'iits lu Krelluiul, iU 22S, Bosiogrs and takes Leith &om tho French party, 
221). Asbists tlio Earl of Ormnnd in redueiug tho BiJanish general, San Josopho, lu 
Irelinul, :i71). Ills eruidty in this allair, 880. 

Loiil IxHniaril, cxcciileil fiu tiensini, lii. 21. 

Cdrilliit, seiMiiiil sou hi Ijowtdlyn Vnuoi* of Walos, rubohi against Ms father, and drives him 
to ohieiii the ]uetiM*Uon orifouiy 111. iigiaiiHt huu, i 510. Is tekoii prisoner by his 
('Idrr lirotluu* David, given up to Uenryt luid cemuuttod to tho Towor, 511. Jjoscb his 
lUv in ell<*niptiug an csiMpo, 51 L 

(hnuHlune, Sir XlorhotlUv, is ehesm Speaker of iho Vorluimont which zoetorod Obarlos IL, 
V. HI. 

(Irludnl* Arhlibishop, is preseouted in tho stiuxdiambor for ihvounng the puritans, 
hi. 402. 

Gritha^ tlu' ships niid troops iUcro defiviiurl hy Sir Ernncis Bniko, ni. 469. 

(JiuUo. Lht' pope’s k'gato, asHisfA at tho ceronution of Henry III , and rccoives his homago 
to tlu* M*e of ItoiiKt, i, 471. ExcoDiiunniuatoH tlioso linrrmii who udhero to Lewis, 474. 
Vunishi's tho idi^rgy who hail mmtonanoud tiiu invasion of Lewis, 477. Vundulf reiur 
Hltiled in tlio ofllcu of legato in Ills shMid, 47H. 

<liu if mill GhUihollu, iho rise of tliesn facUons in Italyi i, 205. 

Gulaim, Kir Walter Uulolgirs first expedition to, ul. 401. Is takon possession of by Bir 
Waller Ualeigh for tlu< English eri)Wii,iv. 51. Is nflm wards taken possession of by Hio 
Hpunliinls, 5i. italoiglfs si'CuiuL expedition to, 5J. tit. Thomas jj^duudorsd by llaleigli, 
51,-- Italidgh. 

Gttlilo, k^ito from Itnim*, ia ordered to ixcommunicato tho Earl of Loioofitor and tlio bor 
urns in ndsdllou amiinst ilonry 11 L, 1. 521. Durrs not uomo Imusclf, but bonds ilm bull, 
whkdi is him luul ilung iulo tho si^is 521. BtsmiiuM pope, 521. 

Gulontus pnivlium of, is with l^ik^iou worlgagiHl to WilUam ItiifuH, i. 288. Edwiwl I, de- 
uriviHl of tliai pr«)vinoo by the urtillcn of Vlulip of Eriinoo, 561. InefToctmil attempts of 
tlio English to nMmviT, 502. Again utuiueoebsfully atiaokud, 577. lh>Htorud to Edward 
L by in«aty with Vliilip, 5H7. Iletuuge done for It by Edward II., 11. 8. 

Wlfllaiii Duke of, hfs tireparations to engage ui tho crusade, i. 283. MozeIm his 
(lnuglit{«r toiho Knmross MuuUlu’s son Honry, 281. 

Guinegaiiv baUlo of, ii, 479. 

Gitisiv Duke of, mimlric^s tlio Emperor Olmrlos V, in his attack upon. Mefcs, ul. 150. Is 
nmlknl firpm Ibiily un tlio ilofeat of tit. Qulutiii, 101. Takes Calais ton tho English, 
101. Honry iuTiv<‘S at his romp, 108, insiigoios tho elaiiu of hls uloco Mary of Soot- 
laisl to tho crown of England, 216. Ho mid his family ongrusa all the authority of tlio 
Frtfuch govommeni 282. Ills influouco losseiu^d by tho doatb of Eraucis II., 281, 
tiinmgUumH himself against tlio Vroh'Htanis by an alluinoo with llrllip TI. of tiiHLin, 
284, Cumitubiuls undor Montmorency at tho bivtUo of Drunx, 250. Besiogos Orl^nSi 
2(i^ Is uiMas«luuied by Voltrot, 269, 
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Qxuae, Duke oil boh of ths fomer, defends Foioiiors, befiicgod by Iho Admiral Colippnyr iii, 
344 His obojocter, 344. M^Bacre of Fans, 358 Boeoinos discontontod with the con- 
duot of Homy HI , 8G8. Fonns tho fbmoua Cniliolio league againsi iho Hngonots, 3G3. 
Sends tho Oonnt d'Anbignoy, of tho hcrase of Lenox, to dulobh Jomos of Scotlanil fiom 
the Boghsh interest, 378 Bevivoa the league, 406. Dofuats the Geisnnn anxilioriuB 
of the Hngonots, 474. la with his biotliot assassinated by the king's rador, 474. 

, Mary a£t widow of the Duke do Longaovillo, mames James Y. of Sootianil, iii. 11. 

Death of her husband, 88 la brought to bod of tho Fiincosa Mary, 83 AliauhoH hor- 
self to Cardinal Beaton to oppose tho pretonsinns ol the EaiL of Aiian, 84 Is pnmiihoil 
support by Fiamas, 37. Goes to Fiuneo to solicit assistunco against tliu Karl of Arruii, 
108. Hoi conversation with Kdwoid Yl., in her rotnm thinugh hlnglnnil, abuiit hiu 
nuiiinge with her danghtor, 103. Obtiuns fnan Aitou a resignation of his as 
Bogemt of Scotland, 104. Is attended by D'Oisol, aFioncbman, to assist lici m tlu) iid- 
mimatnitiou, 194. Goins tlio good-wiU of tho Bents by luT iinideiit rnmluc', 10 J Kndnar 
vnma to engage the Scots to take port in the quarrel with Fiance ngiiniHt Mnglinid, JOO. 
Her daughtei, iho young Queen Miury, mnnioil to the Diiupldu of Fraiirn^, 105, l^t>- 

teofa the Knghsh reioiniovs, wlio fled fioni tho pcrscentionH of Queen IVIiiiy, 21H Is 
petitioned by the aasoouition of luTonnors called the Uoiigiegaiiim uf the Lunl, 221, 
Her motives fur temporizing betwi*cii the rcliginiis ])iirtiUH, 221. Is indiiocd to a more 
rigorous oonduot hv ordcis frum Franco, 221 Assoiuhli*H lui luiny t.u Mippri^w the i*ro- 
tostant riots, 222. Kuteis into an acciaumuihitiun wilh thu Onngrrgatimi, 22 L 1 h vimL 
inbn Pcith, 224. Iiiiprnbaiilo violence nf expri^ssinn clnii^ufl upon hi% 221 U I'urciMl 
to rotiTG ond foitity lidscii in Dmibar, 225 Bcntunstnilos witli the ODitgrcgathin, 225. 
Gnuits them a toleratinn, 225 Bccuivi'S icinfureiaiu‘ii(H from Fiaiii'is is dcpnvui) 
of tho icjj^ncy hy tliu (Jougregatinn, 227 Her doatli mid chaiaetcr, 22U. 

Gniillila, aDanihh prmcesH, iici dwilli and proi*Uucy, i. 11J8. 

Guupowdtii, ^lien uivuuted, ti 418. 

- - ■ — plot, a histoiy of, iv. 1- Thu tuinspirucy discuviTiid, 5. Tlic conspiralors 

puniRhed, 8. 

Onrtli, brothel to King IIiunhl,hiB advice to him on tho Noininn invivsion, 1. 115. Klllod 
at tho buttle of lIivstiugH, 1 19. 

Gnstavus, King of Sweden, his ohuructer and exploits in Quimuny, Iv. 100. Is klilOil at 
the buttle of Lulzen, 191. 

Quthrum, the Danish chict, and liis oxxiiy, liaptizocl, i. 63. 

H. 

HABnAB corpus act pasRod, v, 307. Tho personal socuriiiia affordcil by this statute, 307, 

Haddington, token hy iho Duko of Soiuorsi'i, and fuitiliud, in. 91. Is besieged by tho 
Scots and Freiieli, 95. Is dismautlod, 112 

Ilainault, Jane Ooniitesa of, piuimres a tnioo butwcou Edward I£L of England and 
Fliilq) do YuJuis of Franoe, ii. tfJ. 

— •, Jiwjnnclino OimutcBS of; lior ohurneh^r and that of Iut husband tho Dnko of 

Braliant, n 237. Luayi's her husband, and puts heisi if under tho prutootinn of Uio 
Duko of Gluucest(*r, 238. KiitiTs into a pieeijuiato nianitige with liim, 2tl8. i^dtd 
oouseanonuos of tins nuiosuro, 238. Hur cuutruot with Gluucostur uunniled by tho 
popo, 289, 

HoIsb, Sir Jjimes, poativoly refuseB to sign the patent for iho EmoccHSion of Tiody Jano 
Gray, ui, 13$. Is imprisonod for opxxMiiig Queen Mary’s solu^mes, and kills himself, 
145. 

Sir Edmd, is proscoutod on tho tost act, with a viow to cetablishing Iho dlspousing 

power in tho king, v. 412. 

Italidown Hill, battle of, between Bdwaid Ilf, and Sir Arclulsihl Douglas, li 48. 

lloJifhx, Marquis of, his oharooter, v, 360. Ilia motive fi»r cnd(*aveuring a roconolllation 
botwoon the Duke of Monmoutli and the king, 3K0. lUs K*ceptlon liy King Junnti on 
Ills accession, 892. Tho privy seal taken from him, 410. Kout us eoiuunsHioiier to tind 

. with tlie Pnnoo of Onmgo, 453, Is ohoson qieukur of tho Xluuso of Poors on the 
king^s flight, 467. 

Hnmbden, JoJiu, attempts to go over to AmiTica, butisprovontud, iv. 2U. Is tried l)y all 
tlie jiiilges in England for TOfaslug to pay sluji-nmncy, 21 (», The conHequouoe of this 
trIoJI, 217. His aeutenoo oanoelhiO, 2U7. Ts uimointed one of the oonnnjth'e to attend 
tho king to Bootland, 290. Is impifoi^hed by tiie mng, 33L In kiflud in a ^tli 

the roymists, 874. His obaraotor, 374. 

■ ■ 'll John, grandson of the foxtucr, enters into the Duko of IMunmonth's conspiracy, 

V. 868. Is tried and flned fur misdemufmeur only, 877. Joins in tim mvitatien to tho 
Prince of Orange, 442 

Hiimilton, l^itnok, oontrovorts the pcmlish duoitinos hi a oonfuronoo at 31, Androw^s. ill. 21. 
is burnt, 22. 
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llAtniltoTii, PrizaOito of Ssotlonil, trios ond oondomns Woltei Mill, tho lofoinai^, to the 
' ilamoB for liorosy, lii. 220, Kztiaordiiiary zool of tho poople of St. Andrew's acoLut this 
act of onielty, 220. 

— ~ ' » Maniuis of, is sent "by Oharies I. to treat with the Soots oovenonteta, iv. 228, 
Ills fruit] OSS attompts at a oompruimse, 229. Is sont wititi a floet and army against the 
CDToiinntfis, 23^. Is eroatod a duko, 427. His conduct with regard to Montrose, 427. 
Ills Hiiu'oiity m tho Icing's cause, how londorcd prohlomatical, 428. Is uapxisoned 1^ 
tho Mng, 429. IIcouvoih his liberty, and raises a Scots aii^ in the king’s fayoui, 484. 
Kuh^rs Knglund, 491 Is doiuatud and takou prisouui by Oiomwell, 491. Is tried os 
Earl of Oaiubndgo iinil (‘xoculud. 511. 

- Duke, becouiOH houiL of a pniiy formed ogamst the Duke of Laudordale, and 

applios to Iho king, v. 205. Again loprqsonts the oppioasions ozeioisod by Lauderdale 
to tho king, 271. 

Ilaiimioiul, (j| ovum or of the Islo of Wight, rocoivos Ohailos I. into Oailsbrooke castle, iv. 

47t». Is oitloii'd io conllno tlio king closidy, 481. 

llamptou Court jiaku^o, built by Canunal Wolsuy, and racsontud by him to Henry ym , 

11. 527. Tho eonfrruiicos conennuiig Muiy Qncun of Soots adjourned thither from York; 
ill. 307. A uonri'runiH) of diviut^s smnmouud Uieiu by Jamos I. to dobato on points of 
folth and roHgioiu disoipluio, 585. Tho subjects disputud, 58G, The event of this oon- 
fnrunco, 5K7. 

Ilivuse Towns, tho Inhabitautfl of, oncourogod to sottlo in England, iii. 124. Their pri- 
vUogos taken away, 124. Disputos hotwcon tho xnorohants of, and Queen Elizabeth, 
5l]7. 

Ilarol% Sir Andrew, dofoats Thomas Earl of Lonoastor at Boroughbridge, il 17. Is 
nuido Idiirl of Carlisle, 18. Is executed for a treasonablo oorreqioudonoo with the 
Soots, 18. 

Han’t) urt, Cooin’oy ilo, hia his lory, ii. 78. Dorsuados Edward III of England to invade 
Koriiuiiuly, 78. Ts made nmruHolial of the English imuy, 70. 

Jiuriliuanut(‘, son of Oanutn King of England, put m iiossession of Denmark, 1. 117. Ob- 
Inins, by truaty with his brother Itnrold norefoot, a part of England, 1L8. Succeeds to 
till) wholis 119, Lohi’H tlio uUVotiims of hiH Hubjocis, 120. Dios of mtemperanoo, 120. 
nnrllinii, InHugi'd and luken by Houry Y. of England, li. 211. 

irtii'luni, its vigorous di'lbuuo against tho Spaiuards, and its inhabitants massacrod in 
rtwongu, lii. 339, 

1 In mill, son of Earl Godwin, muTcuds to liis faihuris possossions, i 127 His contests with 
Algor, Governor of EasL Anglia, 127. Obtains the dukedom of Northumberland for. 
JiiH bmiluT Toxlii, L29. Hlupwn^ckud on tlio consl of Eiauc’0, 132. Swears to WiUium 
Duko id' Normanily In ronouneo his ewu ][autonsions tu tho English crown, and forward 
thosi) nf William, 13:1, Eviulos his oath, 133. UhockH the depredations of the Wdsli, 
i:n. l)i>H(>rts his biotlicr Tosii, rocotiuuciuls Moicor to Buputsode hun as Duke of 
NiirlhunilK^rlfind, luiil murrios Morair's mstur, i:i5. Miikos open protonHionB to the 
omwii, 135. Hivk'oikIm quietly ut tho death of Edward the OiifuBsor, 138. JustifleB 
liiiuHoir to Duko William's umbnAuadors, 137. His iirepiuratinns to oppose the Norman 
itivtisioii, M;1, Uofiuls ToBti with his Danisli armament, 143, Disadvantages of this 
victory, 144. Dwinmitioii of his army the moniing of buttle, 147. Battle of Hastings^ 
147. KIIIihI by an arrow, 148. ilis body oarriod to Duke William, but xostored, 149. 

— Hurefiiol, son of Canutes surnHsls to tJio crown of England, i. 1X7. Shares It by 
trt<aiy with Jiis youngnr brotliur llnnhcanutu, 118. Ilis body dug up and thrown into 
tlio Thiuiim by llunliuauuto, 119. 

JlArringUm, a cfuimotor of his Ouoona, v, 07. His death, 07. 

iXiirrison, ( iolouoU oonduols Oharies X. to Loudon, in order to his trial, iv. 408. Xsa]^ 
lioliiiud onu of tlui king’s juilgos, 408. Delains Eairlhx in prayer till the king ib 
oxt^onted, 595. Boooinos an onumy to Ciomwoll on his usurping tho supreme authority, 
itnd is <U*priv(Ml of Ids mnmilssion, v. 31. Is tried and ozoeuteil, 104. 

Harv(»y, Dr., disrovars tho ciroulatioii of tho blood, v. 97. Is exiiosed to leprstoh for 
tlds signal dlsouvoiy, and his pruetluo dhnimshod greatly on that ooeount, 97* Els 
(ItHiUt, 98. 

lluHtingH, liutllo of; botwoon wnikm Duho of Nonnondy and Harold King of EngUind, 
i, 147. 

thil Danish ehiof, ravages Kont, i. 05. Bemtod by Alfiorl, and dopartii 88. 

— Jjortl, luitjidnlug in the Duko of Olcuouster's sohomos, is miurlm by lum finr 
di'Strittitlon, il. 1W7. Exlnuntliiuiry murdiw of, :W8. , 

Hir Edward, mistsi inmi for tho Lady Jiuio Gray, and conies them to iha aS" 
nistiimw of Clui'Cin Marv. ill. 141. 

1 Jiy Ann«.^\u<(« to Ixnomo ICmpriMR of KU8AO.7. >U- SCO- 

llotflold, a iwikkI oaUod there by Theodore Arehbishop of Ouatoibury agcdnsl the Memo* 
iludittiH, 1 49. 
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Hatton, Sir Ohristopher. his ezhortaticni to Mary Qaeen of Soots to submit to trial, iii. 

Ib mado oih^osUor, tliouffh no lawyer, 454. 

Haukes, Thomas, burnt for liorosy, lii. 175. 

Batto de Gmoe is daliyerad up to Queen Elizabeth by irealy with the Prince of OnndJ, 
m 255. The Earl of Warwick tokos the oommand of it, 25G. Is boeiegod by the 
Erancib, 261. The gairjsan iofootod by the plague, 262. Is suneudorod by capitulation, 
262. 

Haroy, a member of Porliamont in the reign of Biohord II , anoodote of, iL 02$. 

Haywoid, an author, ineuiB the zeaentment of Queen Elizabeth, m. 550. Is saved by the 
pleasantly of Sir FranoiB Bacon, 551. 

H^(dng, Sir Aithui, la prevented from iransportmg himself, with othor puntans, to 
Amenoa, iv. 211. Is impeached by the kmg, S83. Is named ono of the conuoil of 
state after the kmg’s execution, 515, n. Is created a poor by the protector, but cUooseB 
to take his seat with ilie Ooxninons, v. 44. His character, 72. 

Heath, Aiohbiahop of Yoik, appointed chancellor on the death of Bishop Goidinor, iii. 
180. KotLdes the death of Queen Mary to the Parliament, 203. 

Hohe, Lord of La Ploche, distuibs Wilbam Bufus in his Nuimon possessions, i. 232. Is 
bosieg^ by William without success, 232 

cm St Soen, why mode tutor to Wilhnm, son of Boberi Duke of Normandy, i. 

256. Oomes his p^upU In tiie couit of tlio Count of Ai\)ou, 256. 

Hengist and Hrasa. Saxons and hrotlicrs, popular account of ilioir descent, f. 14. Ijand 
with a body of Saxons in Biitoin, 15. JElorsa killed, 16. Hongist subdues tlio Biitons, 
16. Calls over Ins brother Octa, and founds the longdom of Kent, 17. Is sucoueded 
by hiB son Escos, 22 —See Kuut. 

Henrietta, PnnocsB of France, cumes over to England, and is mairiod to ChArlos I., iv. 
122 Her Fronoli attendouts rlibnussed by the iiistigaiiou of Buckingham, 156. ller 
character, 192. Obtams coutnbutions hum tlie LHiilndicB to usHist the king against Hie 
Scots ooveuiintors, 234. Is thiuatenod by tlio Commons witli on impoMdimunt, and 
prepares to dy, 341. Goes over to HullAnd, 344 Sends military stores over to the king, 
352. Bnngs over a roinforccmcut to tlic king at Oxford, 37^ Is impoaoliod by tlio 
Commons, and roturus to Exeter, 400. Flies to Franco, 442. Her distrossud rituaiion 
thoio, V 22 Visits hiv son on his icstoratitm, 106 

Henry, youngest son of Wdlium the Cuiuiucror, his Ibtnro greatness prodiotod by his 
fother, L 214. Baisca an insurrcctleu m Normandy, 221. Beduood by his brotliorB, 
221. Seizes England on tlio death of William Buhu^ his brotlior, 289 

■■ L grants a duu'ior of libivties, i 239. Lodges a copy in ev^ oounfy, 240. Dis- 
regards ins promises, 241. Beviowof this charter, 241. Weds Matilda, daughter of 
Mulculm HL, Kii^ of Scotland, 243. Invaded by his brother Bobort, 244. Treaty 
between them, 245 Severe treatment of his baruns, 246. Attacks Noraumdy, 247. 
His digputo witli the pope oonoomlng invcstituiuB, 250. Sends three bishops to htpi, 
250. The pope's insolent answer to, 250. Compi omiso between, 264. Goes ever to 
defend his Nonnon demmlous, 250. His mlmoiiitvms to the EugliEdi biffoops sent by 
him to the conned at Bheizns, 257. Defeuts Lewis King of France, 258. Loses hu 
oldest son William, 258. Mturii'S Adchus, daughter of Godfrey Duke of liorrainQ, 260. 
Manies his daughter Matilda to Hunxy V. Emporta of Germany, 260. Marries her 
alterwards to Gc^cy, son of Folk Count of Ainou, 260. Boview of his government, 
261. Goes to Normandy to visit his duughfor Matilda, 268. CauHos tho nobility to 
swear feal^ to her, 203. His death and cliaruotor, 263. Particulars of a chortur given 
by hun, granting to London the pimlegcs of u corporation, 265. 

^ son of tho Empress Matilda and grandson of King Henry I., bom, L 263. Brought 

over to Eoglaud to assist his motlnr, 270. Is blighted by David King of Scotland, 
280. Invested with the duoliy of Normandy, 281. Munios Eleanor, daughter of 
William Duke of Guienno, 281. Jlis Buccossif)a to tho crown of England confined by 
Stephen, 281. Bis contmentol poBsossionB at his aoeosslnn, 281. 

— ■ H, the ftrst acts of his govemmont, l 287. Goes over to i][ni(>t his brother 

Geoffiny, 288. Punishes tho incursions of tlio Welsh, 281). Visits the King oi V^noo, 
and oontraots his infant sen Homy to Murgnrot, daughter of Franco, 289. ilin aoq[ulstr 
tdons on tho continent, 289. Compounds tho ixursoiM service of his Norman vassals 
for money, 290. His wars in France, 29 J. Acoemmoilatcs his differences with XjOwIb 
by tho pope’s moiliatien, 292. Opposes tiie encroachmeiitB of tlie clergy, 293. His 

* mtefulremembianoe of Theobald Arohbishop of Ooutcubury, 21)8. Creates Thomas 
a Bocket olianodlnr, 203. Instance of his Ikmulority witli him, 295. Makes Idm Aich- 

* buthop of Canterbury, 296. P^rovoked by his orbiiiury conduct, 297. Colls an osscmbly 
of the der^ te odknowled^ a submiHsion to tlio civil laws, 299, Determines to ohork 
the denool usurpations, 360. Constitutions of Olarundon, 800. Appllos to the pepo 
for a legattne commission, wluoh is tendered abortive by the pope^ 302, Procures 
Booket to be sued fur sbrno lands, 303. Calls a council at Nortbomptou, at which Bucket 
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5s condomnocl for oontoinpt,304. Mjakea another demand on Bechet, 306. SeqneBtora the 
rcTonuoB of Uantorbury on Buoket'a ilipfht, 309. Inhibits aU appeals to the pope, 309. 
BiuiponilB tlio pi^oiit of Fetor-ponoo, 3X1. Endoavouis at an allianoe with the Em- 
poror Frudonc Barbnxosaa, 811. An ocoommodation wyonted by the inf oxibibty of 
Jh^cikoi 3L1. Obtains a thsponsatlon for tlie maniu^o on his third son Oeoffrey with the 
huiruHS of Briinny, 3X2 SuvoonU. mcflbctuol attempts of rooonmliatlon with Beoket, 
3J3. Butnchus IjOwIb irom Bucket by his fur oonimd; 314. Is recondled to Beokot; 
3X4. AsHOCmtuu his sou llouiy with lum in the ru^l dignity, 316. His ezcloinations 
on hoanug the coutmuaiico of Bookot’s oibitiary bimaviom, and the coaaoqasnQoa, 318, 
Ills iiurph^sity on the murder of Bucket, 319. Hiu submissions to the pope on the 
orcosion, 321. Impesos a tax fm the holy war, 323 Qoob on an expedition to Ireland, 
324. SolieilH a gintii of that island from Borne, 326. How pioveuted from the imme- 
diiito execution of it, 327. Goes oYor to Ireland, and finds it already subdued hj 
Hliongbow and liis ausoeiatoH. 329. Tins oon(][uest imprepeily securud, 331. Boealled 
from Ireland by the meuucos of the Ingates Albert and Thoodm, to answer at tihe 
inquiry into Bucket's murder. 3:U. His ooucossiuns to thorn on that oeotision, SSI. 
Bueiuves absoluXien, 332, Uoviuw of his present flourisliing situation, 332 Assigns 
portions to his sons, 332. His olih^st son Xleury revolts against him, 834, as do Geofiiey 
and Bioliard, at the instigatiou of Quoon EU'aner. 334. Ooufinos his tmeen, 834 Ap- 
peals lu vaiu to iho pope agidust his sous, 333. Employs a body of Braban^na, 336. 
IJocmvid by Kiug Lewis of J^anoo before Yurneuil, 337. Qnalls the dlsturbanoes in 
Britimy, 338. An inoiTuctnal oouforouce with Lewis, 338. His oonduot m tliis critical 
Bitiiatiott, Botums to quell the oommotionB m England, and does penance at 
Boukot's tomb, 339 Batscs the singe of Bouen, 342. Miikcs vcmb with las sons, 343. 
Exiiots homage of King William of Scotland, token prisoner by ma forces, and of all the 
Hc^uts nobles, for lus ransom and oiowii, 343. Befoims tlio administration of justioo in 
ilia doinuiious, 3X4. Duinulishus the new-creoted oasUes of his nobility, 346 X^roTulos 
for iho defence uf tlie kingdom, 3X5. Fouiahos the murdoiors of Thomas k Beckot, 846. 
M<Hliaies a peace between IMiilip King of Franco and hia fimily, 348. His son Henry 
ntvolis again, Imt submitn, 3X8. XXis gnef for his son Hcniry's doatb, 349. His son 
GuollVity Vi bids again. 31U. Is guardian to CXuoi&oy's posthumous son, 360 Engages 
in a c^niMule, 350. Baises a tenth of moveabius to ooiry it on, 331. War befcwoen him 
and l*hilii> of l^raneu, oct*»vHiouod by anotlior revolt of his sou Bichonl, 352. Disad- 
vautaguuus puiiius 35‘X. His grief at flntling Jehu a party m Itieliord’s revolt, 854. 
1)1144, 365. lliK oharuetor, 355 MiM^cllauuous imnsootions in his reign, 356. Mou- 
u(*rH of his 35((. ilis yigilanoe m correcting diseidois, 368. Instance of lus 
reputation for justiOLS 358, Commutes personal service in ww, 359. Bomits Donegclt^ 
360. Jlis isKUis *')61. 

Henry, ehhwt sou of Henry IT., onutractod in his infinnoy to Mara^t, Oan^teir of 
Fnuioc, i. 289. Assooiated with his father in iho kingdom, 316, His ropartoe to liis 
fuUior at his coronation, 3:13. Is erownud «giun, together witli his qnoen, Margurot, 
3:13. Expouse of tlkoir eoronatiou robes, 333, n. Bovolts agaiust liis tuther, 834. 
Ijciigues wiili IjowIs King of Fiuneo, 336. Boslogus Vemouil in oonjuuctlou with 
him, :i:r7. Is reconoUod £> lus ihthov, 342. Bevults again, but submits, 348. Dios, 


in., his aooosslon, I 47J. Is crowned at Gloucostor, 47X. Swears foolty, and 
does hiMuage to tlie iiope, 471. The Earl of Fembroko nUoseu pietoctor during liis 
minority, 472. Grants a now duwrtor of libcortios at tlio instance of Fombroke, 472. 
OrmitH a rimowal iif tlttignw.t cluurtor m a Vorliament at Oxford, 479. Is doelerod by 
thn piiiw uf ag(k for goviTiimeut, 479. BoohoUo tjiken from bun by Ijuwis VIIL of 
Fmiu'o, 4H1. Jlis routests with his brother Bichoid Earl of Ooinwall, ennctcniing the 
r(‘Hlitiitlon of a manor in tliut county, 4H1. ilis (diamoter, 482. Bumovi's Hubert de 
Burgh from his ofilccMa, 48:1. Makes Fetor Bisliop of Winchoster lus ohiof mmisior, 
4 H:). IUh ImprudoiiL cucniiragemuni of tho Foictovins, 483 . Oomblnaiicms among the 
iKirons on tltis ooeiuiiou, 484. 11 is ploa fiir not olwcrdng tlio gitxit chariot, 484. Dia- 
nil»iu*s iho Bishop of Wiiinhoster and Ms foroigneni at the muiiaoo of Kdn^ the 
4H6. Marries Elt^anor, daugUlor of tlio Count of FroventM^, 486. Hia boumtioe 


' Iwv redations, 485. FiibliHhos tho 
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Edmond, 492. The lieaYy dobta he -was inTolvod in on tiiis oocamon, 492. In rcfnlfod 
aide to dischaige it by Porluuncnt, 492. The onmmotious amongr tho rlcrgy on auL'oimt 
of the levies fui the omsode a^ust Bioily, 4U3. Is thioatened with excoiuimmication 
for non-payment of tlie pope^s domonda, 494 Hia incnpaoity for quieting tlio diseuu- 
tents ofl^ borons, 495. The bold romonstranoos of his Pmhxuncnt to him, 499. Eii- 
doavoTus to prevail on them ttndor tho vow of a emsado, 497. His Bturaatical K'ply to 
a dopuiation of prelates, 497. Obtains a supply ou a bolemu eonfinimtion of tho great 
choiW, 497. His aistur moiiied to Smou do Montfiut, Earl of Loioester, 499. His 
disputes with that uobloman, 498. His boions assomblo in rnilitunont, dressed m 
flimour, 500. How addmssetl by Unger Bigoil, Eurl of Norfolk, 500. Tho sovereign 
authoiity vested m a oounod of twonty-four boinns by the Parliament at Oxford to 
lodiesB grieviuicoB, 501. Is foicod to banish his muteinol holf-biotliers, .502. Makes a 
treaty with Lewis IX. of Erance, and codes Noimnndy to him, .509. Applies to Uio 
popo, and ubtoins absolution fcom Ins oath to observo the prnviHicmH of Oxfrad, .508. 
His piooocdiiigs agamst tho council m ounsonnemeo of tins absnluUini, .509. OiillHa 
Pailuunout, whioli aulhnnzps him to icsumu mo govoinmeut, .509. PtyfrrH tho ddl'er- 
enoes botween liun and Leicosttu to the dotcrniinatimi of Margaret qf FruniM*. .509. la 
^plied to for protection by Iiowellyn Xhliioe of Wtilra, against his lobetlinus son 
Gnidn, 511. Gnffln dehverud up to him by his cldor Inotlior David, who does lionmgo 
to him, 5X1. Gnfdn'B son Lcwellyn succoeila, who lenuws tlie laonnge, 51 1. 
invades tho bordeis. 511. Is induced to comply auam witli tlio iiroviHiiins of Oxfoid, 
513, la uiduunced by tho bflionB taking Prmec Edwiml prisoner, 51.1. lIis [lisputcs 
with the borrms rt'fmicil to the nibitiatnm of Ijowis ol Fnuioe, 513. IjowIh dccitlcH iu 


his JGivonr, 514. Tho barous refuse to abide by tho dooisum, and laloi anns, .5M, TLo 
raises on aimy against thorn, 51.5 Mutual InmtiliticH, 519. Is dofo«ti‘il and taktm 
piiBoner m tlio battio of Lewes, 517, lluw lu3 obtained his liltcaty, 518. Btipulatioiia 
Detwoon him and Leiocsioi, 523. His iiiurow escape ti'om (hivtli at the luittle of 
Evoahum, 525. OonRcqnonoes uf this battio, 529. IXis lenity toward iU<i robid barons, 
527. His son Edward engages in a cnisaile, .528. lie ouils him homo ugniii, 529. 
Dies, 529. ILis diaraotoi, .529. Ills piety,^ 530. ITis chihlmi, 530. Xjaws onaeloil 
dunug his reign, 531. Slato of coinmereu in his reign, 532. The high mterest 
money, 533, Extortums jiraoiisial u])uu the Jews by him, 533. Dad Internal jiolioy of 
the country m lus roign, 531;. Excuse made by the offiaors of his housoliold fbr tliuir 
robbeni^B, 535. 

Henry IV. (See Hoioford and Lonoastor.) Bemniks on his titlo to the crown, ii 182. 
Tumultuous asHOiubly of the Purliomcuit, 183. Quolls on insuireeiion of tlie degraded 
lords, 184. Athiehes hinisolf to the church, and possos a law onndcmunig herciies to 
the Humes, 186. The Hrst exeeution of this kind m England, 185. Tiuoe wiUi France 
renewed, 189, Insurreotion in Wules, 189. Marches against tho Soots, and seizes 
Edinburgh, 187. Defuats aud kills young Pif>n 7 at Shrewsbury, 189. Exocutes tlie 
lobeUious Aiolibishup of York, 192. Takes Prince James nf Scotland isrisonei, and 
educates biiu in Englaml, 103. Foments divisions m France, 193. iWlinmentavy 
tiansactious of tliis reign, 1.94 OonoeHsions made to the House of Oomnions, 195. Ilia 
difficulties m establishing tlio surniesuou of hla family, 199. Attempts to adopt tlie 
Sallo law but Is opposed by the Oommons, 19(S. Advised by Lis Oommons to seize on 
the tempemUtios of the ohnreh, ii)7. Ills doatli, 198. Uis chanietor, 198. Ills mar- 
mam and children, 199 Outthig out imy iKirsou's tongue, oi putting out his eyes, 
made fidony by au act nf the flfUi of bis reign, 199. Annual expense of his household, 
200. State of oouimeroo diirmg his reign, 199. 

■ - V., oldest son and sueceshor to ITeiiry LV., the causo of hlB^youtlifnl extravagances 

plated out, ii 291. His sudden Tufoinui.u<m on bis lUKsobSion, 202. His lemud to tho 
munds and memory of Bichurd II., 2U3. Averse to Uie proHoeution of Imra Oobham, 
204. Oonfon with him, 204. Oebliam plots against him, is seizi^d and oxeouti^cl, 205. 
His large demands on Franco, 209. Deleois the oonsiiiraoy of tlie Earl of Cambridge, 
Lord Scrqie, and Sir Thomas Qrey, 210. Thi^ oonsiuiators exinmied, 210, Invaues 
Franco, and seizes Harflour, 211. Battle of Azlncour, 212. Otunpured witli those of 
Creoy and Poioiiora, 213, 214. liivules Franoo ngaiu, 217. Treaty with tho quoon and 
Bui^dy, 218. Takes Boiisn, 220, Treaty witJii tlio young Duke of Burgundy, 220. 
Artidos of, 220. Beflections on this treaty, 221. Murries the PnncosB Outnui'ine, 222 
Bolums to England for supplies, 222. Oamus the young Scots king to Franco wHii 
him, 223. Hib Ibioos undsr tho Duke of Olarcnco (lofeaiod by the Scuts auxiliuru'S at 
Baug^, 223. Tokos Moaux and otlioi places, 224. llis son, atowumla Henry VL, 
bom, 224. ^ Falls sick, and propoxes fbr doutlw 224. The truslH he left duitng tlio mino- 
rity of his infant son, 225. Dies, 225. His ohuraeicr, 225. Miseolloneous transuotionB 
in bis rmgn, 227. His scanty levonucB, 227. 

VL, comes to tho crown on infant, the administration legulatod hy Porliamont, ii 

230. His eduoatiou oommitled, by Parliamuni^ to Henry Beauibrt, Bishop of Winches- 
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tiv, 2S0. Orovnod at Pariai 254. His oharaoter on anivlng at manhood, 265. Mamed 
to Miwfcortit of Anjou, 206. Normandy roooverod by tlio Piendi, 271. Guionno lost, 272 
rrotuiuurms of ilio Dtiko of York to the crown, 273 Bibbipution of ilia royal reyanucs 
dnrinfir tho minorily, 270. His title to the crown how defandei^ 282. How answered by 
the pariiBuuB of Yinrk, 282. List of nobihty who adhered to the Lancaster prince m 
possession, 285 Miuohes on lu my to opposo the Duke of Yoi]^ 286. Tho duke rotiros 
after a paihy, 2S7 Dusuccossful attempt on tho pioymce of Gascony, 287. Fimoe 
Hdivnrd bein, 288. llis imbocihiy of mmd increases, 288. Token piiboner by the 
Duke of York nt tho battle of St. Alban's, 28D. Boinstated in liis regal anthont^ 290. 
A femuil reeonoiliatlou boiwoon tlie paitisons of Yoik and Lancasior, 291. Taken 
priHuiior at Nortluiiupton, 203. Tho Diiko ot York's right of succession determined by 
tlio Loids, 201. Is lotnkiui by Queen Maignrut at tho battle of St. .Oban's, 297 De- 
iKMul by the (dt'oiiou of Kdward IV., 208. Befloidanns on this event, 298. Miscel- 
iaueouH tranHactieiiH of lus reign, 200 Itetiios to Beotlund after the defeat at Touton, 
304. Aet of fi^rfuiiuTt' and attainder passed against him, «S96. Eocoivcs assistance from 
Ijewis Xr. of Prance, 307. Lnpiisoiiod in tlie Tower, 309, Bostoied by the Earl of 
'Warwiek, 324. Again in tho power uf Edwaid, 32(i. His death, 328. 

Henry VLE , Ins ooci^ssioii, ii. 373. Accepts Bi chord IU.'b crown found in Bnsworth- 
ileld, 373. IXis title to tho raiowu of EugUucl,373. lEis mipuhtio prt judicos ogaanst 
the hoUHO of York, 370. Oommita tlie ^ung Earl of 'Warwick to tho Tower, 377. His 
joyful rucc'piion m Ins journey to London, 377. Itouews his prcxmiso of muirmgc with 
the PriiK^ruri Elizubotli, 373. Defeis it till after lus coronatiDn, 378. His coronation* 
370. Oiviituin of t^ouiR, 370. Institution of yuonicn of tlie guard, 370. His prior 
atiaiiidur how qnalilled, 330. His cautious ontml ef tlie crown, 380. Proourcs a papal 
Hiiufiioii of luH light to the crown, 3K1 Attanulois of the Yoxkpaity, 3BL Beflcctions 
<tn, 381. 'J'lu^ dutioH of timnuge and poumlage granted him for bfe, 862. Proclaims a 

J tiinlou to tlioHo who took oriuH ugaiuut him, on snnondor, 362. Titles of nobility con- 
hm*d liy him, 332. Uis cIidlou of luinisti'rs, 882. hfanied to the PnnooBS Elizabeth, 
daughter of Kihvanl IV , 333 Makes a progress into the north, 884. Disperses an 
iuKiirrcciionut Wnm^cr, 384. Jlirtli of XMneo AitUur, 885. IIis goyommont nimo^ 
pular, 33.5. Uiwolt of Jiidand under Inunbort Runnel, 38G. Musters troops against 
iiiiJi, 330. DefeatH tho Kiirl of Lmcoln, Himners gennnl, at Stoloi^ 300. Entertains 
as a Hcullnm, 301 . llis rigoiinis inosooutiou of Smiuel's partisuna 301 Crowns 
hiH (pim*n, 301. Rluto of fon^igu ulKiirs at this pmiul, 302. Makes a truce for soyon 
yi4irs witii tho Kenls, 303 II is politic motiyes for not assisting the Picnch in their 
designs ou Urihiny, 307. Uis oiTeiH ofmeiUatKm, how answered by tlioDuko of Bntany, 
}U)0. Obtains a su[>ply from i'lirliamout to assist Driiimy, 400 InsurTOotien m the 
itottli on levying il, 401. Huppn^ssod, 401. Ri*nds Lord Willoughby do Broke to 
Dritany. 402. ills voxation ou tlio inuniago of Uliarlos of Pxunco wlili the Daohess of 
Driluny, 406. 1 jovic*s a bcmwolnice ou lus people, 4()li. ProiuisoB his IHirlnumont to 
claim tho crown of Franco, 407. CJuniosovcr uii army to Pnuicc, 408. Makes peace with 
France. 400. Oaiisi^s tlio imtrdur of Edwaid V. and the Duke of Yoik to be tucorlaiiied 
ou at'crmiit of lN>rkin Warboc's imjiostnra, 413, DIs jioli^ in scorulung uito tlm con- 
h|imu*y, 1 14 CivitiH over Hir Uobort Oliftbrd to betiay Pcridn's Bocrets, 414. Paldishos 
Perkin's Hoorct history, 411. Iteiurmstrates to tlio aichdnko on tlm occtwum, and pro- 
UibilH all cormuorco with tlm Low Oomitri(% 414. Exocutos Perkin Warboc's seorot 
uilhcnmis, 41.5 Dolii'ts and executes Rir Wdliam Rtiinloy, 416. Opproshcs lus people 
by arbilmry fliios, 4 17. Uiircsscs lawyorn, mid inirbs Ids nobility, 417 PassoH a law to 
indcnmiiy nil who act under the antlionty of tho king for Uie time Ixiiug, 418. Rends 
Hir EdwunL Pt^ningH ev(>r to nnliico tlio mahK'oiiimits in Ireland, 41.0. Poyniugs' 
incmomlilo siatuhs 4 1 !). (jtMigiu^s witli the Italian Htuios agalnsi Francis 420. Obtains 
a siiUMy from PsrlianuMil, 423. Insurrcutnm in Ooruwall on uecasiim of levying it, 
42*3. Ills pnulotii disismitmii to ojhnihc tlio UoniiHh iiumrgentH, 421. Defeats them at 
niiu*khoath, 42.5, Employs llialns, Fcnliimnd’H tuubassiuloi, to negotiate a truce with 
MMithiiiil, 426. OonclurloH a treoiy of ooimucrco with tlio Flemings, 427. Perkin War- 
Im'o laiuls lu CJornwall, uudJicHicges Exeter, 423. The siege niisud, and Perkin's 
fidlowors illsperso, 420. II In goncrous tre«atmunt nf Perkin's wife, 420. Oonduots Perkin 
In mixk trliuupl) to Ixmilon, 420. PubliHlms Perkiu's oonfcssiun, 130. Executes tho 
ytsmg l^larl of Warwick for <>iuinertlng an osoapo with Perkin Wurboc; 431. Boiloo- 
tions on lids (^‘ciitLon, 431. ills oxcusu for it, 431. llis iuLorviow with tho Arohdiike 
Pldlip at GilfdH, 43L TJio iKjpo hoiiiIh a nuncio to engngo him in a orosado against the 
Turks, 432, Maki<H a oontutional ivomiso to attend him, 432. Is chostixi protoctor of 
tlio knlglds of Uhudos, 432. Moirlos Arthur Prlncit of Wtilcs in Oatlioriuo of Atragon, 
433. Tim priiuHi (Uoh, 43.3, Marrlus her to his second son Henry, 438. Manius lus 
4 «liluHt daiighUT Margarv^t to Jumus IV. of Rcotland, 4.33. His remark on this onn- 
ni^xUm, 433. Ihiith of liiH muicn, 433. Ills i^ri^Heut mtmtiim, 4.34. His avnrioo and 
oppression of Ids pm^plo by lus two uuuisturs, Emiwon oud Dudley, 43*1;. Their modes 
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of extoitionp 434. Hia great wealth aoqwed hj these meaixB, 436. His politfonl atten- 
tion to the state of Eurupe, 43G. 1b yieibd by Philip King of Oastile, forced by a stoim 
on the coast of England, 437 The advantago ho took of tins ocourroueo to obtain pos- 
sesBion of the Eml of Suffolk, whom Plulip protected, 439, OnmimtB Suffolk to tlio 
Tower. 439. AfQances his daughtor Mary to Oharloa Aioliduko of Austun, 430. llis 
romorBo for his oppressions, and liiB deeds of atonamont, 439. Yot oontinuos his oxtor* 
tons, 440. His dj^th and oharueter, 440 More abuoluto m his conduct titan aiiy former 
king, 441. Tho people's snbmiBsinu accounted for, 441. His laws calculated for the 
good of the nation, 441. Stor^hambci, the authoniv o^ ostabhuUed in tins reign, 442. 
Suits in fmma pauperis first givon, 442. Benefit of cloigy abnrlged, 442. Poshid fie- 
qnent laws against rctoinera, 443. Ancoiloie of his boliavionr to the Earl of Oxfinil on 
account oC 443. EmpoweiB hih nobility and gentry to broek ilu' anoiont entails of rstates, 
444. BopTGsses old funihes and emosaes now onus. 444. Oomxneioo rather Imrt tliaii 
advanced oy some of Ins laws, 444 Instances, 445. Benuixks on tho Qi)in})iimtlvo piicoa 
of conunDditieB and labour at that timo, 445 Beviuw of othei uomnierciiil nv^idatinns, 

446. Amerioa and the now passage to tlio East Indies discomud in this reign, 417. 
Great olterationB m tho European nations in consoq.nenoo of those pxtmnrdinary evenls, 

447. How he lost tlic honour of tho ihst disoovciy of Amciica, H8. Hi^bastian Cabot 
sent out by him on disoovcrios in Amcnca, 448. Newfoundland discnveiLil by Oubot, 448. 
Tho first ship of tho royal navy, called tiio Giuat Hairy, built by JUleuiy, 448. Cirnmn- 
stanooH wbleii tended to the proinotion of Uteraturc about tins time, 418 Thn nation 
i^icocl at his death, 450. His dying injunction to his son to xirotost a^ausi hismarrukge 
with Gathoime of Anagon, 535 

Henry, sooond son of Homy VTL, oroated Pnnoo of Woles on the death of his bro- 
ther Arthur, n. 433. Eoicod hy his father into a marriage willi Oatlienno of Anugon, 
Arthur's widow, 438. 


TIH , tho goucanl satislhction of tho pooplo at his accession, ii. 450. ITis pononal 

iluahficntiDns, 450. How he aoquuod a litenuy ediioation, 450. IIu uhoioo of luinis- 
teiB, 451 His tosto for gaiety luid pletisure oueoninged by the Earl of Siinty, 451. 
DisidpatOH his fiitlier’s troaBurus, 45 L. hfiiHie and lituratnro his favourite purstuUt, 452. 
Thomas Aquinas hiafuvoitrituautboi, 452. roniHhets tho insirainimts of his (hther’a 
oppreasions, 452. Motivoa to the eonsanmuviioii of Ills xuarriago with OatUormo of 
Ai^im. 458. Tokos port with Pupe Julios If iigninst Erauon, 458. Bupplies grunted 
by Parhonient for a war with Eiauoo, 458, Deluded by EoriUiiaud of Bjiain into a 
uuitloss expedition to Guioimc, to faeilitato his conquest of Navarro, 456. A naval 
engagamunt botwoon Sir Thomas Knovoi aud tho French, 461. A poll-tux to cany on 
the war against Franco, the proiJurUous how ratod, 462 Beooives a vessel of iirovi- 
siona, a prosont from tlio poiie, 402. Dibputos with Scotland, 463. Oonidudes an 
alhanoo with Maximilian and Ferdinand against Franco, 404. Wulsey introduced to 
him by Fox' Bishop of Windionter, 405. Tho maxims mouloatod 1^ Wolsoy, 465, 
Admits him to his pijvy council, 46li. Utusoa an army and fioot against Franco^ 407, 
Invades France in person, 408. Tlie l^iqieror Maximilian survi^ under him, and 
rsoenvo^y, 409. Hkwiegcs Tenuiane. 409. Defeats tho Fionoli at tlio battle of Bpais, 
470. Tyofiaue caintulates, 470. Takes Touniay, 472 Makes Wolscy Bishop of 
Toumay, 471. Beturus to Englimil, 472. Doreais tho Scuts at Flouden, 474. M^os 
peace with Sooilaud, 474. Eumgi'd at FnrcUiumd'H alliiuioo witli Fronee, 476. Bouoo 
with Franco negotiated Iw tho Duke of Lunguiwille, 476. Tortus of the treaty^ 477. 
The PnnooBS Miry, llunry's sister, maxruHl to Lewis, wlio dies qmokly after, 477. Ills 
disgusts against FraneiH 1 . of Frauou, 486. (h pirhuudod by Wolseyto ^vor up Tour- 
nay, 488. Forms metimslons to ilie exu]iirn, but is too laid, 491. His jioliiioal advan- 
tages losBoned by Che dofocts of Uin temper, 493. Is viidtod by tho Emperor OUarles V.« 


494. Q-oos over to Ardius to visit Francis, by Woluey's porsmudmi, who regulates tho 
Doremonud of thoir meeting, 494, (ustanoo of Ins dellcaoy towards Francis, 496. His 
return nf Ftaucu'a fiamilianty aud ooiifidenoc, 490. (4raud tournament hold ly them, 
496. Viidta die Emperor onu Margaret of Savoy at (i^ravelituis, 40C. His ondeavoors 
to mediate a peace between the omporor and l^'ninds fruHtrah'd, 497. An allianoo con- 
oludodby Wouey between him and the umperor, with die pope, ogalust Frauois, 407. Trial 
and cxooutlen of the Buko of Buckingham, 498. Wnbii against tho opinlans of ImUier 
the refonnor, 605, Beoelvos the tUlo of Defimdcr of tiio Faith from die liopc, 505. Is 
shatpLy answered by Lutlier, 605. Is again visited by tho Empemr Oharles, whom ho 
instals a knight of the mtor, 508. Dodaros war against JB'nmoo, 508, OpexationB 
agamst Soutland, 510. His fhdifir's troosuro being diss^ited, huposos arbitrary tazoa^ 
618, SommonB a Parliament. 618, Levies Uio grants befbro the atipti]AtL>d time, 514. 
Hab arbitrary behaviour to Edward Montague, a membor of tho House of Commons, 
629, n. Bends a fbree under the Duke of Suffolk to invado Picardy, 516. A now 
tTMty botwoon him imd the emperor fiur the InvuMion of Fnuiocv, 519. OonoltttlnH an 
aUianoe with Louise, the Kugont of Ftanoe, on Iho captivity of Fraoi^, 624. Scuds 
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TcnutaJ, Bishop of London, ombasaador to tho emperor, 524. Levies toxes^ by Wolsoy's 
advioe, without his Paihament^ 525. Biscxmtcmts of the people on this exeitiun of ihe 
proro^tive, 525. WntLsoy makes him a piesont of Hampton 6)mt pdJUoe, 527. Joms the 
holy league against the empuro], 530, His treatLos with fhonois, 532. Doolaies, with 
F^nwoOf war oguiust tlio cmpoior, 533. Aocount of bis scruples with regard to his mar- 
riage with OatliuTUio of Airugon, 535. Oonsults his prelates, who conhim his soiuplos 
onnooming his mamogn, 537 Becomes enamoured with the Lady Anno Bobyn, 537. 
Applu'S to tho x)opo for a divorce, 538. Tho motives of the pope’s hositatbn m that 
nilUu', 539. Lays tho pope's oondnet bofoio his ministeis, and moir ad^oe thereupon* 
540. Tho QumnaJs Wolsoy and Compoggio appomtod hy the pope to tty his marriage, 
542. llio trial oponod, 515. Tho couit abiuptly proiogued by Oampoggio, 546. De- 
privos WolHuy of tho great Bo<d, 548. Oidmu Wuhuy to deiHut bom yoik Pboe, and 
oniLAacatGB hia moveablos tlioro, 548, Oideis him to bo piusoouted in the Bt(u>chamber, 
540. Purclnns him, 550. Tho Commons grant him a disdiorgo of his debts, 551 Sends 
Krunois 1. of France agonoTons acquitial of a debt owing to him, 552. A view of his 
nitlueements to btook mf oil oonnuxiou with tho court oi Borne, 553 The first intro- 
dneUou ui Dr. Oniumor to him, 551. Engogos Oramner to writo m fiivoiix of his divoi oc, 
555, An examination into the general question of nuuiiogo withm offluliy with lofor- 
onoo to tilts case, 555. Ho obtnms tho doeision of many uoiveisities in mvour ctf ^ 
divorcob 55G. Engages bis nobihty to writo to the pope ooneoimng, 556. Befhses tho 
pope's Biunmons to appear at Borne, 556. Is oonoemed at Wolsey’s death, 558. Prose- 
cutes Ids olergy uu llio statute of provibois, wluch is oomponndod with him by tho con- 
vocation, 559. The convocation acknowlc'lges his supttamaey, with an artful loservar 
tion, 559. Isstms a poicbn to tlie laity iVom tiio statute of inovisors, 559. Passes an act 
agtuust levying ommlos, 559. The Commons i op*ot a bill to sociiro his right of ward- 
Bliixis, Ac., and his eoniluet thoroupon, 560 Explains lus aemplea about his marriage to 
Sir Tlienios Atulby, Bpoukor of tlie House ol Commons, 561 His interview with 
Fianeis at Bonloguo, 562, Celobiatos his maniago with Anne Boleyn, 562. Passes an 
aett against all apiMwls to Borne, ou suits eoguizabb m oeolosiostloal oouzts, 562. Pub- 
llsluw luH miiniago with Anne Bobyn, 563. His marruigo with Oathexme deobred 
invaliiLby Arehbislipp Craumoi, 563. Buihof tho Pnuoosa Elizabeth, 564. Creates 
her l*ririceHs of Widas, 564. Degrades Catherine to tho quality of Piinoess^owagor of 
Wales, 565. AcuuUmt whieli proiluccd his final broach with tlie pnpo, 566. The papal 
anthoiity nxcludiMl iVoin tho regulation of moiiasturioH, and cdootion of bishops, by Par- 
Immtml, 567. The suecossirm to the crown regulated by Parliament, 568 la doidored 
supreme hoiul of tliu chinch by Purhiunent, 570, Wus tho most absolute pnneo m 
Kuro|>o. 575. His luitrisl towards tho lefoimois ocoouuted fur, 575. His [xnirtos, how 
diimowd with regiml to tho renuimition, 576. His paSBions made uso of by both parties, 
577. Is abused personally by Friar Peyto from the jmlnit, 580. Orders Dr Ooixofn to 
proaoli before him, who justifios him, 580. Duturts and pumriiea Uie Holy Maid of 
Keui otul hor assooiatos, 560. Fisher, Bishop of Bodiostor, oxceuLod fbr denying his 
suprumauy, 583. Trial and oxeoation of Bir Thomas More, 584. Tho court of Bomo 
omuged a^nst him ou account of those oxeoutmns, 584. Is desiroiis of a roconoiliation 
with PiUK) l^vul II L, 585. Is uxoommunlcatod by thoiiope, 685. Beuews his fiiund- 
slup witli Francis, and xiroposos marrying tlie Priiiooss Elizabeth to tho Duke of Anguu- 
himn, 586, ICunuls lunnoy to Uio Gomion PxotuHtants, 586. InvituH over the prmcmol 
<4ormaii dlvinoH, 586. Death of C<itUcnne of Arragnn, and her dying letter to him, 586. 
itls riqdy to tho i>miKtfor’H advanoos towonb an aoeiinunodatioii, 587. Is disguslod witli 
VHucih for marnring his ibughter te James V, of Boiftland, 589. Aiipouibs Cromwell 
his vicar-genoial, 566. A vlsitatLoa of tlio mouoHtories, 590. Many monasturios sur- 
tondnr ilioir iuvudium^, 591. Thnir cbxvs oponod, 592. T!\io lessor moiuusU^nus suppressod 
by IVhamenU 592. Bceoiuos jiulous of Quoen Auno, 596. Hia jealousy sirungthenod 
Uy tho calnmiiios of tlio Viscuuntobs of Xtooheford, 506. Becomes enamoured with tho 
I.iiuly llano Brymour, 596. Orilurs tho quem and some of hor attendants to bo oondOnod, 
597. Tim qu(>on’s letter to him, 598. Tual of tlie quiMsn, 503, Mimjos tlie Lady Jane 
Hiynifuir the next ihvy after Anno Bobyn's oxooutlon, 601, Boeoives tlio Prmoess Mary 
intfi favuiiT on her complianee with the ackuowbdgmeni of his Huintnnacy, 601. Tho 
Maiy and Kllzaljetli illegitmui.tu(l by l^liiimoni, 662. Articles of foith 
firaiutid by eenvncaiion, and eoirocteil by him, GU4. Biunarks on his skiU in conduothig 
the altemtiens in ioliedo6» 065. DiHoonteuts oxoitoil omong tho pQi^)b by the disx>erseu 
nionkM; 606. Au insurroi^irui agauist lutn, hoaibd hy Dr. Maurol. 608. Prevaib on 
the insiirgunis to desert their oluef, wlio is executed, 668. Alu insuneofeion, termed the 
PUgrinifige of Grace, raised in the noiih bv Mr. Asko, 669. His manifesto against 
tiiuni, OIL. Tlio Insuxrcotiou suppressed by tho Duke of Norfolhi 611. Pnneo Kawaail 
bem, unil the doaUi of the quoon, 612. Nc^getiatos with tho G^man Protestants, but 
witlumt ciTeut, 612. Allows only single copies of tlie Bible to bo dhainod in some 
chuirh^ with xusiricUous as to the madtng of ih 613. Suppresses the larger moujuiitirioB, 
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618. Pillages the shrine of Tliomas h Socket, Euad btms his honcsp 616. Mnkoa 
liberal grants of the royonnoB of the religions houses, 617. Erects six now bihhoprics : 
'Westuuustcr, Oxfoid, PeteiLorongh, Busto]^ Ohosier, and Gloncostor, 617. The nigo 
expiessed against him by the court of Borne on Ins snppresHion of the laUginus houses, 
618. Procures Caidinal Pole to be dismissed hnm his legollno ohargo in Plandors, 620. 
Execntes some noblemen who had mterod mto a conspiracy with Pmo, 620. Deeluros 
against the authority of the council of Mantna, m. X. Is obstinatoly uttaohod to the 
d^trine of the real prosonoe, 2 Enters into a formal dispulatum with lembert con- 
cenung Uie cuchorist, 8. Sentences Lambert to the stoke, 4 PasHOH tho bill of six 
aiticles, for abolishing divcraity of opinions m religion, 6. Tho Parliament giants tho 
fbroe of Iowa to his proedamatuma, 7. Propounds a quosiinn to tlie judges 1 0 KiH>it<ng tho 
nowor of Parliament in attainders, 9. Tho abbcy-liuids ennfirmod to liun by PiurlifliiLeiit, 
9. Grants a general possession of tho Bible, 10. Solicits tho Dnchess-ilowiigiT of 
LongueyiUe m mnmage, 11. Is retusod by Francis on account of hor ])reviouH coiitiact 
to tho King of Scotland, 11. Demands Anne of Olevos of her JhUier, 12. Sees her pri>* 
yatoly and dislikes her, 12. Momos lior, noyeitholoHs, from politieiil motives, 13. llis 
disgust increases, 14. Oompkins to Failmnioiit of tho diversity of i eligioiiH, . Oi («kios 
Ovomwell Earl of Essex and knight of Uio gaiter, 14. Obtains of Purlianienl a disso- 
lution of the order of St. Jolm of Joiusalcm, or jSnights of Malta, 14 ItequireH, and 
with diflicalty obtoms, grants from Parhmuont and convocation, 15. Fixes liis nifro- 
tions on the Lady Oathcime Howai'd. 16 Is uilluonocil by tho Duke of Norfolk to 
commit Oiomwdl to the Tower, 1 6. Oromwoll’s moving lotiei to Lun, 17. Is divornnl 
horn Anne of Oleves, 17. Ooncludcs on nllianco wiili tlie omperor, 19, Marries Civ- 
thenne Howaid, 19. Persecutes tho refbimers, 19. Makes a piogii'ss into tho north, 
21, Exhorts the King of Scotland to seize the chnroh rovoiiupH, 28. tranioB ovadus a 
promised intorviow with him, 24. Is infumieil by Oi'iinmi^r of tlio quim s ihsHolnto (‘oii- 
duct, 24. Tho queen attnintod with her asbocnites, 26 , and oxetnilod, 26. DihsoIvob 
divers colleges, hospitals, and other foundations, and scizos thoir revcimcH, 27 . , Kxtorts 
a snnender of ohaptci-lands from divers bialiops, 27 Iiidand crcotoil into a king- 
dom, and added to his titles, GOO. Mittgalcs tlio puiuiltios of tho six niiiclon, so fir 
as rogitnls Lho maiiiago of priests, 27. Anpoitiis a oominission to ostahlish a 
rohgion for ilie nation, 27 mitus and piiblisUus his Institution of a Christian 
Man, 28. PabUsUeB tho Euidition of a Christian Mtui, 20. l^rebibits the lower 
dasBCB of people to road tlie Suiipturos, 29. Boviowa and alton tho mass-book, 
30. Suppietf^es tho mtoiludus lu riiheulo of tho forinci BuporHUtlans, 80, VuIh 
lishes a manifesto previous to his war with Scotland, 81, Sir BoVint Buwob iloTuaU^d 
tho Boots, 32. Bottlo of Sulway* 83. Death of Jiuncs, 83. Proneses a nianiumi b) Uie 
Bools nohloB between Prinoo Edwanl and tlio mlant (^ueen of Bootlami, 34. This mar- 
riage ountractud trealy with Uio Earl of Anan, 36 Is disgustod with l^nois, 37. 
Lo^os with tho ompcToi against Fnmda, 88 Ohuliuueo to Ls Eniditfm of a Chris- 
iion Man enfbroed by INirliumont, 89. Manios Oathermu Par, 40. lufiuoncos Parlfu- 
niont to rostoro tlio Ihincossos ktaryand Elizabeth lotliclr right of buocchhIoii dependent 
on his will, 42. llis regal stylo scttliMl, 43. Is rulenscd by riuluvmont lus debts 
ooniiootod by a general loan, 43. Bciinui^ new loans friim his people, anil xaisi« tlio 
value of specie, 44. Exturts a bimcvolmoo floni his jicopLe, 44. luvodiis Scotland, and 
bums Edinburgh, 44. Coiioerts an invusum of France wHli tho emperor, 46. Passes 
over to Fcanoo, and leaves tho (luooii legunt, 46, Ttikus Boulogne, 46. Oluurlos makes 
a Bopsxato peace with Fninuis, 46. lioturns to England, 47. ErnhsidieK granted him by 
Parfioniont and oonvooatiun, 49. Obtains a ])iirlliimoutary gnuit of university revunuoH^ 
which ho doolmcB, 60. Tho gross hattrry of Parllamont to him, 60. IIis sporeli on imv 
rogiiLng it, 50. Bonds the Earl of Ucrifonl wiili forouR over to CulHis, 61, Mukespoaro 
with France and Sootlond, 51, llis iiigh cuciniumn on tho Duko of SidSnlk at his 
death, 62. Protoots Oronmiir sgiimsi tho oalmls of his Catholic couiticrs, 68. Tho 
quuonk tender oaio of him in his UIuchr, 56. Onlors her to ho impnoEdind for heresy, 
55. Her prudent caution in evading tliis danger, 66. Abuses Wriotiu^loy on lus 
coming to take the queon to tlio Tower, 66. Comuiits the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of 
Surrey to the Tower, 58. Trial and exccutiim of Rurroy, 68. Expedites tho pto- 
oeedingB against Norfolk, 69. Ordeis him fur execution, 69. Dies, 60. His limui- 
vionr at his deatli, 60. The suecossioii, how solilod by his will, 60. Uis duiractor, 61. 
Tho number of Parhoments sommoned by him, 62. His rigoious and contradjctoiy 
statutes against hefreey and treason, 68. A rooRidtulation of lus HtaiutcH, 63. llis uuU- 
taiy laws, 64. Tonnage and pouudsm) arbiinuily levioil liy him, 66. Rtate of oommcrco 
in this roogn, GG. His laws to rostratn the deeuy of tillage, and tlirnwing lands into 
pasturage, GO. His attomtion to iUo advnnciannut of lilcruturc', 70. List of the rogoney 
appointed by hiH will diinng tho minnnty of Eilwonl VI , 72. 

Bkniy Iftmoo of Wales, oldest son of James 1., his ileutli and oharuotur, iv. 26. 

Bishop of Wmohoster,— Boo Winohostoi*. 
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Honty Il< of Fronco^ hia cIi&riiintoTi xii. 83* His oondnot towoid tho Fiotostaixb loagns in 
Gernmny, 83. Makes an iueffbotual attompt on Bonlogne, U2. His ticaiy 1711^11 Fng^ 
land for tho sunendor of Boulngno, 119 Agrees to a manitige ‘betwoen nis daughter 
Elizahotli and Filwnrd VI 1 119 Bivades Gonnany m &'vonr exf I^niioe Flectoi of 
Saxony, 100. The oinpornr ropnlsod fruxn Motz, 150. Montcnoiency dofbated at St 
Quintm, 190. Oulais taken, 192 Honnires the Quoon-dowagei of Scxxtland to take port 
in Ills q^uarrel nguinst England, 195 Oonolndes the moiriago between the danphin and 
the yuiing quoon, Mary of Bootlaml, 105, Peace of CMtouu Oambrosis wilh l^ain and 
England, 214. Bohuls tho oxcommumcation of Queen Elizabeth, 216. Oideis the 
dauphin and his qnoen to ossiuno the title and arms of England, 216. Is hilled at a 
louinamoni, 217. 

ni, of Fnoico, his charaoter and flisl views on hia accession, iii. 363, Grants a 

peace to tho Hugonois, 363. Dcohnes himself as heml of tho Oatholio leoguo, hnt is 
siuniootod hy boUi pai Ues, 3G3. Loses tho good-wiU of his subjects, 3G4. Sends a splen- 
clid omhoHsy to Ehzahuih on tlio iutoudi*d inarrligo betwoon her and his brother tho 
Hukc of An)i)U, 38.5 BoclaroH wtu against tho Hngounts, 407 la defeated by Henry 
of Navarris 474. Is ihivon ti om Paris, 474 Ordens the Buko of Guuo and his brother 
to bo ossusHUuitod, 474 . Is assiuuiuatcd hunsolf, 475. 

— — IV. of Fimiro, his occoHsion, ni. 475. Eoroivcs aid from Qnocn Ehzabtsfh of Eng- 
land, to npiNiso tho Oatholio louguo, 475. Possesses liunsidf of tho submbs of Pans, 
47(> Battlo of Yvree, 476 la diHConoorlod by tho Buiko of Parma, 476. Itouoivos 
frtwh oshIhIiuico frrun Elizabeth, 477, 478. Motives of his olmnging his religion, 485. 
Itououiun'H Uio ProloHlaiii faith, 486 BceloicH wux ogainsi Rmm,488. His rcpiosenta- 
tiouH to his allies reHiini^ting peaco with Spain, 498 Ooncluilos a supeurato peace, 409. 
Ho anil C^uoun Elizalictli, unknown to each other, entertain ilie samo tlioughts of estaV 
IfHhitig a now sysLcin of pohey in RSixropo^ 533. llis passioxuito admuation of tho pietore 
of Eli/ialK4.b, 6L7. Giiiuludcri a treaty with Jamtis for tho support of thoUmtod 
ProviiiccH, 582. Is asRaHsiuatLil by Etivaillac, Iv, 21. 

— IV., Kiuncror of Genuany, his dunmtes with Pope Grogoty VIL about tho light 

of iim'HiiiurcM, 1. 201. 

Uuqicroi of Qomiany, obtains possosaion of Eiidionl L of England, orrosled by 
llu« Arcliiliiki* Leopold, i. 378 llm ignominiouH ti'cntmont of lum, 378. Prodneos anti 
iut<nH(«K him Indore tlio diet at Worms, HKl. Eiohaid's spuited answer, 381. In 
tlmivLciu'*! by Iho jiopo wiili an oxt'onimuiiK'aiiun for dotaiinng hun, 382. Oonsonts to 
Ritdinril on a ratiHom, 382 Eiehaid'H narrow oseiipo out of his hands, 383 
llopturoliy, Haxun, in Uritaiu, esUddiHlmuuit of, i. 29.— Sou JECont, NortUumberlandy East 
Anglin, MoMa, Ehhox, Huhh(% Wohsox. 

Hf‘rlK>rt, attonioy-ginioral, hupuiudioH, by tlio king's order. Lord Eimbolton imd the five 
Gomrnonors, iy. 3;i3, Is im|i(*nclie(l by the Uomnions for it, 342, 

Uivuronl, IXitmidirey du Boliuii, Earl of, ouufodcrates with Loiccstor and other borons 
ngaiiist 14<lward 1., i. 409. Ih a nnrty in forming the provisions of Oxford, OOOw Is 
galiusl ovor by l^inra Edward to uie royal oivuso, 513 IWiihob to servo in tlie expodi- 
tlnii ogiiinHi (hiwxmy, owl his (pimd with thu lang on tliu oetudinn, 581. Eofusos to 
fitUnid tilio king to Fluiiduts, 581. A now constaldo appointod in his looin for that 
Horvnss 582* iCo and tlio Farl of Norfolk pn^sont a rt^mmwtruiioo to him at his rbjxu- 
tuns 5K2, They obUun from X^irlmimmi a eoullrmution of iliu churters and mih^mnity 
for tluimw^voH, wliioU uro confirmed by thu king abroad, 583 Julus in tliu courodeiacy 
of Thomas Karl of UuieaHtiur against Piors Qavaston, h 7* 

lloiiry l)ukii of, aci^ives Uio Baku of Norfolk m Parliament In Kicliard IL’s timo, 
U, 161. Duel Ixdwoon Uicm stopiK'd by tlio king, 162. Banished fur ten years, 163 
Ktm«odH Ills fiitliiT in tlin duksiloni of IjanniHtcv, 103.— R<‘o Tjaueasior and Henry IV. 
ll(>roHy, an uet imihmxI in thu roigu of Itinhard JL nnjoiiiing shoiiUs to ap])iuheml tlm 
prisudiors of, if. 177. Ropnihd, J77. Tho repeal siipprcsHOtl by tho ohugy, 177. The 
law of the six articlos for abolishing, TxassiMl, iii. 5.— Buo Artieli^i, 

IM>rHonH Imnii for: William KuntriN li. 185. A Lollanl, 198. Jamc^H Baiohana, 
578. 'riioimu* Bllnoy, 578. Tjiuulxjrt, iii. 6, Four Butch analsvptists, 5. Br. 
Rarmsi, and (ferard, 10. Abel, Fidhcs^stono, and Powi^l, 20. 1 wiuk Hamfltan, 

m H(*oUaud, 22. Aiiiio Ascue, Nicholas Rdenian, John LoshoIh, aud John Adams, 54. 
Wishart, tho Hfols rofornun, 84. Joan Boclinr and Vou Pans, 106. Bogors, Prohon- 
<lary <if Ht. JNiuI’h, ITJl llnoiKir, Bishop of GlouccstiT, 173. Samlow, 17Jk Taylw, 
Person oflladloy, 174. Phiqiot, Archiu*acDn of Winchostor, 174. Furtar, Bishop of 
iiL David's, 175. Itidluy, Bisliop of London, and Ijatimer n£ Woroostor, 175. Hunter, 
im uppreuLitx** 175. Tliouuui ilunkes, 175. A woman at Guurnsuy, and her inkunt, 175. 
An eommisHion Irisiiodi moro utfootuolly to oxiiriMito it, 176. A proohunatlon 

ArtnUTlng till* |K)sw>Shlmi of heroUcal IxiokH capital, 178. An osbimato of tho number of 
persons hurni, 179. Archbishop Cmnmer Imrut, 187. Walter MULin Bco tl and, 229* 
Two ArmuH, by Jamos I., iv, 191, A madman, 101, 
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HereinoBi old law for bnnunig of, ropealod, t. 479. 

Hoieward, on Eaat Ax^lmn ixnbloman, assembles bis fbUowois, and sheltors himsolf in the 
iaift of Elv^, 1 . 190. Bcduoed by William tbs OQiiq,uaror, and ruoeivod into favimr, 190. 

Heriot, m tlie Anglo-BoKon law, what, 1 . 171, n. 

Homes; Lord, is sent hy Mbiy Queen of Soots, tbon in England, to Elizabniib, to express 
her roadmoas to justify bersolf os to bear husband's murdor, lii. 302. Uis llnchiatlng 
oondnot m this uegotiatLou, 302. Is ^pomtod by one of the oonuuissionors m 
this oaubB, 804. ]l^fuBQB to answer Hnxxay^s allogatiuiiB oguanst Mary, at Hniuntnn 
Court, 308. He and bis assooiateB brook up tbo oonferenoo, 3X0, Elufiaboth's lopfy to 
them, 811. 

Hcnuigs, battle between Sir John EoatoIffQ oaid the Oount of BimniB, ii. 243, 

Hertfoid, Earl of, son of tbo Protootor Somorsot, is piivately maiiiud to tlio Ltuly CatUn- 
nne Qiay, ui. 248. Is with bis lady oonunittod to tho Towur, 249. Is ijrosooutud in 
the sta^obanlber, 249. Is rdeosod on bis wife's death, 219. 

— — , Marquis o^ aneedotos of bis lifob iv. 300. Is made goveanor to the prinon, 300. 
Boisea foioes for the kmg, and is named gonoral of the wostom countiuH; 3G0. Is sent 
with Piinoo Mamice into the west, 372. Battle of Lansdown, 372. 

Hexham, battle of, between Montaonte, brother of the Etui of Wurwiek, and the Lniuiu- 
triana, u. 808. 

Heylo, Sergeant, bis extroordmary assortion of tlio regal prorogative in tbo House of Oom- 
mons. 111 the reign of Queen Elizabeth, lii. 619. 

Peter, sent ombassadni from Pcrdinond King of Airagon to Honry V Ft., to u(>go- 
tiato a moiiiage between Fiinco Arthur aud the Infanta Oaliiormo, u. 420. Ni^gotiatos a 
truce botweon Homy and James 17. of Sootlanil, 420. 

Hickes, Brq bua account of a Saxon sodulitium or compact, i, 157. 

High commission, or ocolosuwtical oommisslDn, origin of tliat court, ui. 102, Its grmit 
power, and aibitraiy exoition of it, 402. Its pewisrs exionilod bv tbo queen, 4(K1, 54 8. 
The Oommons remonstrate iigainst this court; iv. ID. Duo establishod in ScoLlanib 47. 
A renew of tbo offences cognizablo by this (Mmit,|97« Its auUiority moilorato(i by 
Jomos I, 98. Is abolished in SeoUuud by Uio QoncmL Assembly, 231, Is aboUsliod lu 
England by Parbament. 297, Is roviyocl by King Jainiw II,, ▼, 420. 

Highlandors, and Indi, tbo samo poopbv i, 010. Ctuno onginally ftum the Irish, CIO, 

Highways, the first toll monUrmod for r(q>aiiiiig, il 182. Tho first gene^ kw fur the 
repair of; by pwisb duty, lU. 202, 

HistoriauB, moiudidi, a obmooicr of; i, 21, 


Histoty, ancient; oansos of its unoortakty pointed out; i, 1, 14, 

Hobbes, a oharaetcr of bis pbilosopliy ancf poUtios, Y. 96, His death, 97, 

Hobby, Sir Pbibp, is employed by the Protootor Bomoraet to solioit an aUionoo with fho 
Emperor Oliarlos Y., but vuls, iu. 118, His account of bis negotiation, 118. 

Holgato, Archbishop of York, la impnsonod on tbo oocossion of Queen Mary, lil 146. 
Hollaiid.^eo Notberhuids and United l^royinoos, 

HolBngebod, bis aocoont of tlio manner of living (uunng tlio common poonlo just preooding 
bis time, uL 201, Ounotis ronuirks by him of the growth of luxury, 602, 

Hollis, fbroibly detains the Speaker of iiio House of Commons in bis ohair until a rcmca- 
fftcanee is passed agoinsi tunnago and poimdim iv. IHO. His suntenoe by tbo ocort of 
king’s bonoh, 187- Is impearuud by the king, 833. Proposes the declaring iho 
acnorals of the parlimontafy ofmy traitors, 494, Is made a lord by Charles !£., v, 100. 
when ambassaaor at Pork, ondimvours to ioako tlm Krcncb take port with tim Englisb. 
against tho Hutoh, 141. Xu sout anilioHsadnr to treat with tlio Dutob at Brodo* l52. 
Agroos to kyonT the intrigues of Ktuhoo, but xofosus to aocopt a bribe, v, 258, n. 
Holloway, a meKohant of Hkistol, is exeuutod for the Duko of MbumoutU’s conspiia^, v, 
878, 


Holmepi Sir Bobort. bis expedition against tho Dutrh settloments, y. 187. Bums a fioei 
of Dutch ships in harbour, 148, His attempt on tho Dutoli Suiyrua fioui, 197. 

Holy Land — peo OruBodos. 

Homeldrm, battle of; between tbo Pioroios end the Enrl of Dowlas, ii, 187. 

H o m fi i ft s , twelve jeubbshed to bo road to tho people, iii. 80, Buduq> Oardmer's objoctions 
to them, 81. The slarifix prinoipks biouloatod in tbom, 569. 

Hononus. Prqio, his aveiicicnu domands on tbo dergy, L 489. 

Hooper, Bishop of GUouooster, is impriaonod on the ooocssion of Qaeon Mary, iii, 145. Is 
oonuelfy burnt for berogy, 1*^. An aoocunt bis scruples at ocnucoraiion, and ibe oom- 
promfse bo obtamod, 816. * 

Hem the planting of; much ineroased in tlio roign of James L, iv. 1 17, 

Hoptoq, BirBalpb, rodnocBCkniWBU for Charles I., iv, 371. Is do&atodai Tcxn(ing;faon«442. 

Homeaatle, batUe oC botweon the Earl of Mandiostor and tbo xoyabsts, iv, 885. 

Horses, j^rbidden to bo exported by Henry V0., ii, 445. 

Hoppitediiy, oausoe pnd uffiicta of the decay oi rq JQngkndi iu> 574, 
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Kotibam, Sir Jolm» ia lay tlio Honae of Oommona made govenior of Hull, !▼. 842. Bettises the 
king ndmittoneo mto Hull, HSO. 1b duiecfcud in an mtontion of gxYmg vp the place, and 
is, wiih hia son, aent up to Loudon and axoouted, 385. 

Hotspur.-- Son Ihcaoy. 

Howard, Sir Edward, admiml, son of tho Earl of Suney, doBtroys Boiton, the Soota pirate, 
n.4G3. BaTOgou tlio coast of Eranco, 487. Jb killed m an engagement in Ckmgnet 
Harbour, 4G7. Hih idea of nn^al oonrago, 467, n. 

— ---,Irtiid,command3 tho mnan body of tho English onny at tho batUe of Elouden, li. 478. 
Oruntwl Eiirl of Biuroy, 474. 

- - ■, Tjidy Oathunuo, booomos the object of the affeotirms of Henry YIH., on his dis- 

gust ugiunal Anne of Oluves, ui. IG. Is xnoinoil to Henry, 10. Ia aoensod to the 
Icing of iiimntincnc^y, 25. Her confeaairm, 25. Is attaintod by Parliament^ 25. Be- 
hoadod wltli the Yisoouiitosa of Boidioibid, 26. 

— Lady IfrancGs, is uiniiiod to tho Eial of Eases, iv. 30. BoooiTea him from his 
Iravols with obstinuto disgnat, SO. Oontrarta a fuiniluuity with Oaire Yiacount 
BurhcKtcr, 30. Proeuioa the disgraoo of Sir Thomas Ovoibu^, 32 Is divoiood, and 
iiinrnoa to Ciuro, tluai Earl of Somerset, 32. Piocuroa Ovoibury to be poisoned. 82. 
Is found guilty of Ovinburv’fl death, 38. Is pardoned, 88. Dies in obHCunty, 88. 

Lord, one of tho oiibal of sue, hia evidonco against Lord BubhqI. t. 37L Gives 

ovidimoe amuiist Algernon Sidney, 376 , and against Hambden, 877. 

Hubert, Arelibishop of Oantorbuiy, and chief justioiaiy, punishes Eita-Oabcit, a lioentious 
lawyer, i. 380. Aasists John in hia chum to tho anoccsBion on Bichard's death, 302. 
Hmniuons a synod by hiB logivtmo autUoiity, 404. Dies, 405. ^ , 

- — ^ a Bcrvant of Earl BotUwoU, ia oxooutod for tho murder of Dandoy, and charges 
Qnn(‘ii Mary with bc‘ing accessory to il, ill 310. . , > 

do Bmgli, clm‘f juHtioiary, la choaon joint protector of the realm with the Buihop of 

'Wmi'lu'stiv, OIL tho dinth of tlic Enrl of PemMoko, i. 477. Takes Bookmgham castle 
on tlui J^arl (tf AlU*mftrli*’s rcbcUicm, 477. Exooutus OonstonttoLB Eitz-Amulf wd 
his asHiK*uitcs for a robclhous riot m London, 478. Obtains of the nope a bull 
di'claiiug iicnry HI. of ago for govommont, 47D. Hib oharoctor, 482, His removal 
from tiic imniHiiy, and Hubst‘ittiont viciasitudoB, 483. 

HuiUbras, the event on which that ixiom wasihundod, v. 85. Ohfucaeter of that pexibnnanoo. 

4K!{. 

IIuilHoirH Iky Company, its ohaitor when first granted, v, 477. 

Hugoiiuk, <ir Kinncli rnileHiinilH,— Hen Ooiulo, Cohgny; Navarre, Anthony King of? 
(VuiHO ; ModiwH, Oa-tlicrinc do; Mcnitnioiimpy, &e, — ^Battle of Hreux, iii. 256. Battlo of 
Denis, and singe of Oliartres, 313. Tlio court umeos to an aocKJnmiodation. 343. 
A Hclunvu) fhrmod ll>r seising tho Ptlnoe of Ooiuld and tho Admiral Oohguy. 843. Battle 
of tTomoo, «nd death of Cendd, ^H3. Ikittlo of Mnn(V>ntour, 315. Charles merrios his 
Bister to tlie Prinoo of Navarre^ 357, The Quoou of Navarro poisoned, 357, .Mw^y e 
of INsris, 358, Arc oolumnuitod at foroign courts, to pudlialo these borbanliej 868. 
Take anus again, 301. Muko piano with Xlonry UL, 803, Tim Qatlwllo loagim Itorm^ 
iLgainst Uiem by the Duke of Quiuo, 863. war doolorod ogai^ agpjn, 407, 
AHslshtncn sent to tho King of Navarre by Eliwiboth, 474, Tho E^hah ships sent 
agaiuKt Uoohollii dnnort^ iv, 136, Tho Dutch assist the Eiondi m reducing that 
iewn, 136. BoolioUo rwliuiod, 177. A telorotlou continued to them, 1T7, Aro l^rae- 
wUmI and drivou out of Franoo by tho rovocation of tho edict of Nonte, v. 411, 

Hull, a inagwsino ibnued tlioro by tho X^orliiunout, and Sir John Hotham aRpoanted 

^Sfl 


Hump, Isird, pttK'urcvt tiie regency of Scotlaiid to bo conforred on tho Duke of Albany, 
11. 4H1 Is traduced to Uio regent, 483. Mokes war ogainst tho regent, oud is put to 


joins a oonihdoiuoy of Soots noblos, to pro^ l^oo James amiinat the 
atU^iiiptH of Ikitliwoll, mwl to puiusli tho muiderers of Dandoy, lu. 201, Durraunos 
Mary ami BothwnU in Bortliwiok ojurtlm who osisapp from Imii. Si'J2. 

Iiord, Higns a proteHtaUon against tho liturgy m Bcotlaud, iv, 227. 

JIuutor» imapprentioo, burnt ferhiiiwy.iil. 175^ ^ , t rr ^^rrr u aab 

Ihwbandry, nuiuirk? on itie wignlotimw to niomplo it, onaoted by Henry YIL m 446, 

Hush, John, burnt for hemmy by tho coiuicil of Constow'o, ii. 227, i nn baa 

Hydp, Hir Inward, is mudo chonuoUcr, and created Earl of OuuranaoxL, v, lOUr-^ 
Olorendcm. 


I J. 


jAflooWinffi, Oiiuntoss of noinault,-74^p Hamault, , ^ nrr 

Junuiiua, tlm Island of, taken from tho STMUiiards by Pen and VonaWss, v. 27. ^ 

James 1. of Wuglaiid, an exaniiiudiou Into hw pretonBuflis to the cwm to. ™ 
suoccsston admlttod by EUsabutli on her ueaUi-bed, 57 A Eojfbids the resort of 
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people to him on hia joumG 7 to Lonclon, 679. Hib profnse distribution of titles, 679. 

juutiQJil^ to his oountrymon, 580. Becoivou embtuisios of oongroitiiliition, 581. 
Oonoludes a Irooiy with Fianou fbi tiie snppoit of the United Provmi’OH, 582. A 
oonapiraoy agnioBt him dutcotod, 583. Snimnous a oonforonce of diTinoe at Hampton 
Ctyuit, on points of faith and i^igioua diamphno, 585. AVUy a'vei&o to tlio ruritauH, 
585. Hib bohaviour at tbo oonfciunoo, 586. Hib loply wUon BoUuxted in iUyouL of 
prophesyiuga, 587. Bummons a Paihainent, 588. Ordots that no outlaw Bhull bo 
ohofion, 590. OidocB the Oommous to confer with tho Judges ooneoniing tliu deciiou 
of Six Fianois Goodwm, an outlaw, 591. OiunpinmiBoa tho affair wiUi tliom, 5t)2. 
Hjb mistelrou notionB ot govomment and rogal prurugativo, 594. Oulls in luid an- 
nuls qU patents for monopnlies, 594. Publio-spiiited uttouipts ot tho Ooiiuiiuiiu, 59.5. 
Ib desirons of an union buitwoon tho two kingdouis, 505, Tho OnnmimiR iMickwaid 
in grontiug suppheu to him, 506. PiomgucB the Puiliamutit, 597. OonolwU'H a 
peace with Spam, 597, Hib ougemoBB for a cosBiition of hostllilioH, 59R. Why igno- 
rant of foreign pohticB, 508. la stnoi in osocuting tho ])mnl lawn agiiiUHt PapisiH^ 
iv 1. Hi^iy of tho gunpowder oonHimacy, 2. Kuouivcb obsoiu'e liiiitH of it, 5. 
His spooch to Parlinmont on Uiis occnsiou, 7 His leligious si^iiiinumts e\|)1ain(ul, 
7. Bomar]te on his mcoh in favom of tho projoctod union of tlio two kiiigilimiH, 
0. AssumoB the style oi King of Groat Brihnn, 10. Oliucks the OinmnonH In aniuti>iuloil 
petition against popit^ remoiits, and foi loiuty towards tho ihiritaiiH, II, Jsiys 
opon his nocessihoa to Paihomont, but is moriilicd wibh a lohiHal of miitablo Kiip- 
plica, 14. Oauaea of the proseut povcity of tho crown, U. How iiuliiL'iid to urbi- 
traiy exertions of his prorogutivc, 10. A spirit diHrovembln among thu Oumimms 
£hr lefoiming the constitution on Irco principles, 17. Owns proclaiuuilouH ii(d to ho 
equol to laws, but {deads mooedonts and utility for Uicin, 18. Kiihus into a tnmty 
mr rclinquishmcnL of waiusliipR and purytr^nieis 20. Jlis jdeaMant cimoeLt on tho 
ccoasiou, 20, u Piocmos Vorbtius, au Armuuan proh^nsor of diyliulY, to Ihi Itamshed 
from tlio United ITmyiuces, 22. How uuIucihI ai length to alter Iiih ojmiioii of Llio 
absolutu decrees of God, LOi. Pouuds a college at Oholsi*a for tlio rurutaticii of 
Papists and Puntans, 101 His plan for tho mvilisiug Xidund, 22. l)iuth and cha- 
racter of Uunry Piiiiro of Wales, 26. Mtinu'S tho l^inoi'SH EUzabotli to tlio uIiK^tor 
p^tmo, 27. Hib rapid promotion of Iloliorii Otune, a young Bootch gnntloinun, 28. 
Undoitakes his oduoatiim, 28. UuiieH tho fumdios of IXowaid and l)overoux by 
mamagH, 29. Is prevail oil on to piocuro tlio divoroo of Isulv Uhbcx, 32. OimtoH Uurro 
Earl of BumerHot, 32. luouoy by tho siilo cif titlos^ 33. Calls a Porliamunt, 33. 

HlsBolyuu iL m anger, and imprisons Htmio of the members, 35. Instuuoo of hiH mdlwrtv- 
iion in political oonyuwaUoii, il5. Young Goorgu YiUioth lutroduoud to him, 36 Makes 
VilUcrs his cuplicarur, 37, Is infoiinud of the soorot of Sir Tliomas Oyorbury's diivth, 
87. Orilors a sU'ict nu],uiry into the atlldr, 37. Panlniis Binncrsot and his ludy, 38. 


His conduct in this mstaiico oxtonnati^il, 38. OiiHxtcH Villiers Duko of Biiokinghuni, 39 ; 
and Lord High Adimial, 39. Biiliyors up the uuiitionaiy towns to the Butch ftw money, 40, 
His motivos to this <u>mpnHLtion explainod, 41. VxopoKCH to yisit BcoUaml, 42. Uis funner 
Cndeayonrs to ostidilish oplrici^tal autliority lu Heotlaud, 43. Proposoa to tho Bents Piu'lia- 
xnont u law for tlio goyeniincut of tlio uLiureh to bo vi^Btcd m him and tho bislicps, 47. 
Is forood to drop Uio act, 47. BiuiuuonB a mooting of Bcolcli bishopu and olcrgy at Bt. 
Andrews, 47. is referred by them to a (aonetul AsHoiably, 47. Iteluotanco of tlio 
Goucrol ADBombly in admitting tho cmmionios cigoinod by him, 47. AIIowb by 
proclojuatuin m SSiigluiul eqiortH and oxck*isch on tlio Biinuny, 48. ItuLciuics Sit 
Walter Bido^h, uuil grants iiormiHsion for Ins expoditiim to Qiiiium^ 50. Ezorutes 
Raleigh on bis roturn, 03. Why ho n^fiised to m^knowledgo tlio doctor polatlno os Huig 
of Bohemia, 57. Tho notion iIiHcoutimtod at his ixiaotiviiy in tho Qloctoi*'s cause, 58. 
Obtains BUpplios fium Pailimmuit, 59. Hih reply to tlm lopruHontation of griovanocH, 
69 Pull of the Qhancullnr Bacon, 61, Prorogues tlio Porlitununt, 02. Xtooidls lus 
patents for monopolloa, anil ledruHsos griovaucoH, 63. I'lie Oomxuona remonstrate to him 
in favour of the olooter iMiluUuc, ami against tho Hpaniidi iiiateh, 04. Rc^reyioe tho 
Houho for this xneaauio, 05. Thuy repeat their lumrinHtruiicu, 65. ills beluiyirmr to tho 
oomiuittoo who piommt it, 65. TuarH tlio tn'etdatatlim of the Ooinmcms out of tliuir 
jouEiiolH, 66. BiSBolyes the Parliament, and piuuHlicH the loiulois of the opposition, 67. 
The reiuaxks of both partioB on ttiCHO disputes beiwoeu him and the L^irUumont, 68. 
Hegntiates with the omporoi in favour of tho oluctor palatine, 71. PersuadoH him to 
sahmiKKioii, 72. His wont of qiirit ndiouliul abmad, 72. His efforts to ctmeliule tho 
Sponiah mnteh, 78, IXis oonsont obtaiuod lor J*nu<>o Cliarles'H journey to Bpuiu, wluoU 
lio nijigentH aftorwaids, 77. Is bullied by Buekiiighum into unnipliunce, 79. Ooncos- 
siouB in teyour of tho Oathollo religion made by him in Uio miumugo treaty, 81. Yields 
to Buekingham's opposition to tho matcli, 82. Assuntu to Buihinghain's lusinoinru ro- 
presontation of tlio afflur to Puiliament^ 86. Ag^cs to a war witli Bpain, 8C, Hiiih'a- 
vonia to jostiXy tho Hurl of MidillcieXf impeawod by tho Oommons, 87. Begins to 
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mlTailgo hiniBolf from Bnckm^liaixi, 89. BooeiTOS intunatioiiB of Buokiogliain’s BchomoB 
from Uio Spanieli ambaHsodor, 90. Bonds foroos to assist tUs Dutch agaiuat Spam, 91. 
Kniflis into a li eaty for thn ixuu'imgo of OhailoB with tho PnnoBSS Hannetta of Pianos, 02. 
Uu(loi*iakoB tlic luooToiy of tlio palatinate, but to no puipose, 93. Dies, 94. His cha- 
racter, 94, Ohtixautor of liis quoou, 95. The number of peeis created by him, 06 His 
nuidoration in causes tried bnfoio tho court of high commisBion, 96 Two Awima burnt 
iu this roigii, 101. A. roYiow of manners duiing this rmgn, 105. Discoiua^ed the 
gentry living in town, 107. Instance of lus hbeiuSLty, 109 His attention to £0 navy, 
U4 His avoTHion to tobaeco^ 120 His chanioter os a wntei, 127. Hip reason for 
uxjmlUiig Toby Miithows from the Houso of Oommons, 111 , G22 His notiona of the regal 
powm*, from his book of tho Tiiio tiawa of froe MnnorohioB, iv 564 Inq[uiry mtohis eon- 
iluct ill tho rase of Sir Walter Baloigh, 5G5. Humaika on his achnimstratlon m gunoiEd, 
rt(»7. Iri uoknowloilged by Porlioinout to bave ollowod moi e freedom of dobate than any 
of his preduc'essnrH, 569. Tlio goiiuiLil notions of tlio English govoinmont at this tune, 
571) Testimony of the advantages derived from his poucoable disposition, 571. 

«Taiui‘s rr., hm hocukhidu unil ilrst piofossioiis, v. 3!)0. Oidois by pioolomation a continn- 
auce of tho easterns and excise, 301. Gees publicly to mass, 301. Bonds on f^ent to the 
istpo, 391. lliH reeuptleii ot tho oxcluHionists, 392. Uis attoohment to Mrs. Sxlley, 803. 
Huiiuuons a Ptvrliumeui, 393. Ills Kpcoeh to Puiliomcnt on the subject of his revuuuo, 
393. Itucoives a grant of his revenue during hfe, 396. Monmouth’s lebellion sa|)- 
ptesseil, 401. His uudlHgiiiHOil und pexnmptoiy language to Pailiainent, 406. Pro- 
rogues, and aftei dtHsolves it, 41 9. HoinarkH un his iinpruilouce witli respect to leLigum, 
410. lliH lesoluto cmiioii et tho (hsponshig power, 412^ Endeavours to castnblish it by 
tile case of Bir Edward Halos, 412. Displaces four judges, 415. Biings four popish 
lanls into tliu privy cnuncil, 416 His vuiluiit incasuroB for tho cHtabUshment of poiKiry 
ill Indanil, 417. Ituviv(*s the court of liigh coimmssion, 420. bsues a dooloiaiion cn 
giMu^ral indulgeiu'c, anil Huspemds tlio penal laws agauist noncoiifoimiiy, 421. Suspeuils 
ell penal laws in ocrlesiaHtical aifiurs, and giuuts a genortd liborty of couscionoo, 422. 
l*ayH uDurt to the diHscmteis, 422. Bends a solemn embasi^ to Borne, 425. Pom 
ClatUolii^ bisliepH coiiscciatt^d, 425. Dissolves the Parhaniout» 426. Bcoemmonds a 
lUmiulictiuc to a dc^greo at (Janibiidgc, 427. Ills contest with Marion coUego, 428. 
Jlcpi^ais his decluraliou tif uidulgencii, and oideiB it to bo read in churolioa, 430. 
OomuiilH six bislii^ps, wilJi the piimaie, to tho Tower, for potiUomug against tho dec^ 
niUoii of Inilulgunecs 431, Oidcis Uitford, Doctor of the Bnrboimc, to be oleotod 
rri^sidioit (»f Magdalen cudlegcs 434. Birth of tho Prince of Wales, 434 Applies to 
th(^ Pnnch of Orange for lus oouiauveiice m his schomes, 4^18 Shows his dispLeusure 
agidrist tho Dutch, 4'M). fs infonncd by Uwis XfV. of tho Prince of Orange's schomeB, 
44«5. IMsavows fjowis's mi'iiutrud to tho States lu lus liivour, 446. His army and navy 
IsKVimo ilisaffi'ctod utul niutiuous, 44G Botiaots hu uxousuiob^ 448. The Prinoe of 
Omugo lundsat Torhiy, 450. His oliiof ufrhuns and sohhei's desert him, 45i. Ib desertod 
1iy XMmM) (jMirgo of X>oumaik and Uio Prlncuss Anno, 452. His onnstoinntion at 
ids mUOtiiutius, 452, Issuos writs ttr a now Parliamont^ and sends commissioners to 
trout wiili tile Ihiiufi of Omugo, 453. Bends away tlio quoon and prince, and fLios, 455. 
Is Mohed by tlio popultvco and brought back to Loudon, 457. Embarks for Pranoo, 459. 
Ills chanuder, 459. 

— ^ sou of Itobort King nf Scotland, aik^rwardR Jiunos I., token prisoner nnd ndnontod 

by Homy IV. of England, ii. 193. His fhthor dios, 103. Carried to Proneo by Jleury V., 
223. Ucshwil liy tlio Duke of Bi'dfonI, 2JM, Murdered, 234. 

If. of Hcotlaud, gonorul view of his ooiiduct, il. 865. How kdlod, .S05. 

— in, of Bcotlttiid, lus itliariiotor, li. 392. Enters into a seven yuars' traoo with 

Homy VI fn 893. Mnwlored, 407. 

■■ — tv. of Huotlanil, HiuKM'ods on the murdor of his fiithor, ii. 407. Bocoivos Perkin 
Witrbee, and nwrrit*H him to a Boots lady, 421. InvmlxjH England m conjiuirtion wilh. 
IVrkin, 422. Makiw a trueo witli Homy VII., auil suuds Porkiu away, 427, Marries 
Margiiroi, olileHl ilaughlor of Ilimry VIL, 4:18. Boutls a iloot to (iSNist tho Preneh 
against Henry VHL, 163. itavogoH KorthumburlancL, 472. Loses lus time with Lady 
Ponl, 472. Dofisittnl, and HnpisiMsl to bo killed, at tlio battle of Ploudun, 478. 

V. of BcoUauil, Is wdiulrawu by his motlior Margaret from the i^wor of the Dnko 

of Albany, lU^gout of Hootlaml, il. 4^. Plies from tho power of tlio Earl of An^ 571. 
Tuln^H tim govoniinimt into liis own handB, 571. Bofusos to conmir wiih his nnolo 
Henry uf hhiglaiul in sluikiug elf tho yoke of Uome. 572. Assists Prtmeis ogomst tlio 
omm^ror, 5H9. lis inarried iu Praucis’s daughter Mugdiikm, 580. Death, of Queen 
Magiliilcn, 589. Is bidiroilKKl to the DuohusiKLowager of Longnovillo, whom Henry 
notwitiiHUuuliug solioits in muniage, hi il. Blie is scut to Beouand, IL. Is pertraadi4L 
by Hi^nry tn jmu him In his rolijipouH lunovations, 2.3, His clergy dissiiado him, 28. 
ifonnr pubbsliOH a manifesto against liun, 3L. Bii lt«ibnrt Bowes duCbatod by tho Lortls 
Hume wl UunUeyi 82. is diseonoertod in his oputailons by tho disoiluctieii of hia 
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• nobilily, 82. Bemoves Lord MoxwoU, and appnints OUver Sindoii gonornl of Ixia omy, 
83. Battle of Solway, 83. Hib doath and ouaiactcr, 83. 

Jamas, Bnuoo, son of J^Iary Quocn of Sootland, and her Lnsbond Lord Dtumloy, bom, 
m 277. 1 b protoctod by an asBociation of nobility b.om iho attempid of iSiitliwell to 
get him into bia powai, 291. His muthoi foroed to rocdgn ilio arown, 298.— Boo llxo 
next ortiole. 

Yl. of Scotland, prodaimod and crownod. an infant, iii. 29C. His party openly 

espon^ by Qnesn Eluabeth, 856, 861. Ilia Earl of Mmton resigns Hio regency to 
him, 377. Oount d' Aubrey is Bont by the Buko of Guise to dutaeh bun funn tlie 
Euglidi inturestk 878. ueutos d’Anlngnoy Earl of Lenox, 378, la tiuizcd by an 
association of the nobility h.om oat of tho bimds of Lenox and Antm, 301. Btunnums a 
FarbamEmt and oonvendon of cstateB, 801. Bcoeivos on enibosHy from Elissalxitli, 302, 
Is iiiduoed to dissemble his rasontmonb at his detention, 802. Makes his ('sciino, luid 
BommonB his friends to attend hun, 396. Wulungham sent by Elizabeth to diHcover 
Ilia true oharaotor, 396. Summons a PaiHamoiit, 397 Wtiics a cojiy of voihcs in 

S oisB of Sir Philip Sidnoy, 418. Esoapon from tlio artidocB of tho l^glisU mulmssorliir 
r. Wotton, 414 Ckmdudcs a Icoguu with Eliziihetli for ihcir mutual delWt<>ts 415. 
Licentiousness uf his clergy, 415. Bomouatrates to Quuen Elissabetli agaiiiKt the (^xu- 
oution of his moilier, 449. His bohavioai on this ‘event, 440. PruiNires to uahihI Eliza- 
bsth agonist the Spanidi mvosiun, 459. Mamos a daiiglitoi of Boniniirlc, 471. 
over to Norway to fetch his biule, 471. Piulip of Sjioin cxoiU^s euuBpinioicH against 
•hiTn, 466 Bnves tho Oatholic lords who eombme^d against lum out of the kiiigiloiii, 487. 
Negotiates to ensure Ins suoocssinn to EuglamU 524. SoiidH an laulHisHy to Klizabcili cm 
supiueaBLon of Essex's insurrcotiuii, 532 Is appomiod hen to the English crown 
by Elizabeth, 518 —See James 1. of England. 

Jane Gray, Lady.— Soo Gray. 

Jornoo, battle of, between the Buke of Anjou and Prinro of OondiSk hi. .S13. 

Icon Bosilikii, of Ohorles 1., an inqtuiiy into ,its^ uutlieuliciiy, iv. 511, A eluunieier of tho 
worl^ 512. 

Ido, the Saxon prmoo, amves in Biitaan, conquers Northuinborland, and founds iho king^ 
dom of BQnutua% i. 19, 

JeftimcB, Lord CSuof Justice, procures Uio conviction of Algomon Sidney, v. 877. His 
oruedly toward Ihoso who had engaged m Monmouth's rebolUon, 4U3. Is rewarded with 
tlie chanocdlarshlp onil a jioerago, 49 G. Is appointed one of tho ooaunisidonorB cm tho 
revival of tho court ot high oomuusHion, 420, n. Boelinos m fhvour by his adhorouoe to 
the Piotestout fiutli, 427. Is killed by tlio moh, 456. 

Jephson, Ocdonol, makes a motion in Porliamont Xbr giving OromwoU the titlo of king, 
V. 37, 

Jergoau, the Earl of Suffolk besieged and taken nrisoncr there, il. 250. 

Jerome of Prague burnt for heresy by tlie oounou of Oonstonoo, li. 227. 

JerushLem, conquered by tlie IMhhometau Arabs, i. 223. Mastered by the Turks^ 223. 
Then depredations on the Cliiutinu pilgrims to, the fbwt rise of orusados, 283.-*Soe 
CruBadcB. Taken by tho crusaderB, 237. Godiroy of Jkaiillon made lang of, 238. 
Jesuits^ the motives of tho oslablitdinient of tliat order, in. 882. Oharaoier of; 3B3. Cam- 
pion aud Ponons sent into England, 383. Oouipiuu Dxuouiod, 384. Eive executed for 
the popish {dot, V. 810. 

Jews, a ohanMitor of that people, i. 8G3. How th^ enmo to praotloo tumty, 868. Porbld- 
deu by an edict to appear at the corcmutiou c»f Biohard 1 ., 893. A miissaore at 864. 
The groat epproasSonii excrulaod aguuisi tliom luider tlio Anglo-Nonnan kings, 405. A 
masBooEe ana plunder oft onoounvj^ by Eitz-Kichard, Mayor of London, 510. Bxior- 
tiona pmotiBed upon them daring Uio reimi of iloniy JXJ., 533. TUi) protouecfl mado 
use of to opmesa thorn, 533. Are aocusuu of udulturuting tlio coin, and cruuUy used by 
Edward 1, d 41. Banishod by him, and robbed and jxursooutod at the o&mxui^fiQrt towns, 
542, 

Lnagea when tiiey began to be wondiiiipod, 1 40. 

Impiisonmcnt, arbitrardy mfllotod by omoors of state during the reign of Queen EUia- 
both, uL 550, 556.r-«ee Petition oi Bight. 

Ina, Kmg of Wessex, his wise and gkounu reign, 1 11. Bequeaths his kingdom to Ado- 
lard, his (ppm’s brotUor, 42. 

Imndont, inlSDOtland, an account of, and its effootH, Iv. 304. 

Iholostiros, obsorvationa on the law of Hunry YIL against, ii. 44G. An insiuTootion in 
Northrunptomdure for the dcstruoiion of, iv. 12. 
lojdopendautB, nse and oharaeter of that twrty, Iv. 408. Is iho first Ohiistian sect which 
admitted of toleratian, 409. Adopt rfmubiicau pnndpLcs, 410, Eoitu a ptuty in Pur- 
liament against iho prosbyterians, 410. Bcduce the Purliamcnl unilor subjectlmi to 
the army, 473. AfEruut tho Sonta oummisatonera on tlioir departure, 482. Obtain the 
. entire oominand of the Parliament by the violent exolusion of tho piosbyteriim members 
by the army, 495. 
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IndioB.— See Beat and Wert. 

Xodulgonoe, the doobiatiDn paUiahed by Sing Ohailee IE., y. 128. Bepeated, 198. 
Becellodt 218. A gtmeial deolaiation publuhed by Jamoa XI.| 421. Xb lapeated* and 
ordered to bo road in ohnrohes, 480, 

InilQl^oeB, &om what motiyos the sole of them promoted by Pope Leo X., ii 503. The 
^odaoo JEiiom, how applied by him, 503. Lioenbons oondurt of the venOoiB of them, 504. 
The sale of, preached ag^oiurt by liiartln Luther.-^oe Luther and Befoxmation. A large 
cargo o( tuhen on board two Sj^nuh ahipa, y 278. 

Industry, inquiry into the oauaoB of Ulo low state o( m tlie tune of Hamy Yll , ii. 446. 

Inhmtry, Swiss, ilicir adYantugoa OYcr the heavy aimed oavol^ m use at the timn of 
Hemiy Vni.,n.4C;8. 

tnuocont HL, Pope, his oliaruoter, and state of the papacy at his promotioii, L404. Levies 
a fortieth of oodosiastiofll lovouuos for the roliof of tlie Holy Lwd, 404. His conduct 
on thodouldo cdeotion of liugihald and John Do Gray to the see of Oanterbory, 405. 
Buts both of thorn opido, and appoints Oarduml Longion to be pimaie, 407, His mys- 
torious ptoBcnt to John to pacify lum, 407. Lays the kuigdom under an mtmdict on 
aoouunt of Jolm's opposition, 408. Excommumoatos tho i^peioi Otlio, 412. Fnb- 
lislies a cmsndo oguiurt tho Albigonses, 412. Excommumoatos John, 412. Absolves 
John's subjects from thoir allogianoo to him, 413. Offers John's kingdom to Philip 
of Priinoo, 414. His private inatiuotions to Pandolit his legato to Phihp, 415. 
off hiH interdicts, 41 G. Xudiues to fiivour John ogainrt his bomns, 428 Is appLed to 
by John, oomplaimng of lus bomg forced to grant the gioat charter by his borons, 431. 
Annuls tho chortor by a bull, 431. 

- JV., Pnx), caJls a gonoral coruned at Lyons to excommunicato the Empeior Pie- 

doi ui, i. 4G0, rlifl daims of oodosuistirol lovonuos, 491. Offers the kingdom of fehoily to 
itinhiirU Karl of Uomwall, who refusos it, 492. 

Tnrdusa, ilio Sitanhdi ambuasadoi, gives James 1. a paper discovering tho scihemcB of the 
Duko of Jhitikiugliam, iv. 90. 

IxiHiitutieu of a Ohnstuin Hun, a treatiao so caJlod, wrote and published Ifv Henry YHI.. 
iii. 28, 

Xut(«nmrHCis magnxis, or groat treaty of commeroo, oonoluded between England and the 

inMmnRH,il.427. 

Inioniii ol iiiDitoy, when first rrgulatcd by law, iii 70. Dodaxed filegal hy Parliament^ 
120. I'll!) nitcH ot how limited in England and Prance m the time of Queen Elizab^ 
570, The riitea of, in the reign of Jumes L, iv, 109. 

Investitures, dispute butwocii Popo Giogoiy VIL ond the Emperor Henry lY. concerning, 
i. 204. llotwctm Pepo Pasonl XL and lionry L of England, 249. Artifioes of the popes 
to annex tho prlvilc^ o( to tho papacy, 405. 

Jeon d’Aro. oouuuonly oaHod tho Maid of Orleans, hor history previous to her public 
aeiioiuL il. 244, Becomes inspired with a desire to asEdrt OliarloB VH. oppress^ by the 
English, 245. Applies to the governor of yuuoonlcurs, who scuds her to the king, 245. 
Oflbn to raiHU tho siege of Orleans, 246. Examined bvthethodoguniaand Forhiunent, 
246. IntnistiMl with tho oounnand of a convoy to supply Orleans, 247, Enters OrleaxiB 
wiUi saftdy, 248. Auothor oonvoy enters unmolcBti'cl, 248. Drives the English from 
one of theur poets, 249. Mastors two others, 249, Woimdod, 250. The benogors retire, 
250. Takes Jurmu, wluthor the Eorl of Suffolk had retired, by assault, 260. The 
iiroliablo sharo she liad in Uiaso entorpiisoi, 251. Attouds the coronation of Cliaalos at 
Itlioims, 252* Goiiuial tinror whidi tlie rciportB of her toisod, 252. Indincs to xotum 
liotiut, but is dutuinod by Duuois, 254. Goes to the assistauoo of Oompeigno, and 
is taken prisoniv, 254. Beview of her conduct, 255. Tried for sorcery, 255. Inter- 
rogatories put to her, 2,56. Ooiulomnod, 256. Beoants her pintonsions to inspliatioxi, 
25G. Burnt. 2,57. 

John, fourtU sou of King Henry H., his fii.thor’s kind intoutumB in hisfiivoor, i. 332. Sent 
to reducMt Iinlaiul, without efibet, ,547 His fotheris grief on finding linn a parly in his 
broiluT lUdinrtrs revolt, Ii51. The bounty of his brother Bichord X. to him, 302, Har- 
ries AviiM, daughter of die Karl of Gloucester, 362. Summons a council at Beading, in 
liiri bn)tlu*r Itlehanrs ubHcuce, to oppose tho lynumy of Longohamp Bls)iop of Ely, 
guardian of the realm. 374. Xs soducod from his elLomanro by tho ofibis of Philip of 
Kratuws 375. Abets JL^illlp's invasion of Hormandy, 380, Oluims tho ktogdom of Eng- 
huitl, as hvlr to his brother, wliom ho loportod to be deed, 880 Botrums to Ennoob and 
oiKiily aoknowtodgus his alliauco with Piiihp, 881. AU his possoaiions in England 
fiirfttitod on aoonuiit of tliis treason, 884, Tho laconic letter sent him by Philip on 
ItirliurtVs ndoase, 384. His treuriliorous oondurt to Philip, proviims to his submittuig 
to his brntlicr, 385. Botroepoot of his measures to sooure the saecossioa while his 
liriftiier was absent in X^olostiuo, 392. His ooochsIou to the crown on Bichard’s 
(icatli, 302, Ooiioludos a pouce witli Phibp, 303. ProouniB a divorce from Ids wiEb, 
and ospcAUuu tsabclla, daughter of tho Count of Angeulemc, who had boon married to 
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tliB Ooant do la Mojrdie, 394. His nobloa rofoBo to attend him to quell tho commotions 
in Fxonoe, -without a oondmiation of tlioir pnYdoguB. 805 ; hut arc intuuidntcMl by him, 
305. IncftTUpng UtxQ Kuiman barouB agaiubt him, ^5. Yiolatos his ungii^MUouts to 
Fhihu 395. Tokoa young Aithur Duko of Bntany pzuoiior, 'witli tliu Oumit do la 
hi^che, and oiJiei Noiinan barons, 807. His oonfoionco -wilh Arthur, 807. Kills him, 
397 G-enondly detestod for this oruol act, 396. Is summoneil beroro Pluhp to tuiswror 
fbr thu) mm lie], and, on non-appeoianoe, sontunced to furfint all his royiiltii‘s m Viuncus 
398. Bufflogea Alen^on, but obliged to abandon it by tlio address of Phihi), 890. Ko- 
Engns himsQu to a siumd maotiyify, 899. FUes ovor to England, on tliu taking of 01 1 &- 
teau Gmllord, 401. The posacasion of Normandy louoycred by tho Frtmidi, 402. ( )p- 
prosBOB his buxems for dcsoitiag him in Noimandy, 408. Mokes meffeoturil jireiMmitinns 
mr recovGiing Noimandy, 408. Mokos a dingiucelul expedition to Borhoile, 408. Jto- 
niiuks on the tenilenciy of his bdiaviour, 404 His conduct on tho clandeHtinu elocution 
of Bogiiiald to the boo of Otuiloibury, 405. Fincnies John do Qitiy, Bislu)]! of Noi w leh, 
to bo ^ctod, 405. Appeals to tiiio pope on the oecamon, 405. IXlh luge on Uvu jkiik^'s 
sotting asido both compotitors and apjiouitiiig (jordinul Lanj^u to the pritiuuy, 407, 
Expols tho monks of Ohiist Ohuicdi, 408. Is tliientciied with an interdiel, 408, Uis 
qppoBitiou, and moapaci^ to suppriit it, 409. Thu kingibin mtenlu'ied, and the luiiuc- 
diate consequences of it, 409. Uis rotoliution, 410. Jlis crutd tiLutimnit ofAViUiuiu do 
Biaouso's wife and son, 411. Is cxcoAminnuinlcd, 412. liis treuLmeut of (h^otfrey 
Aiohdoooon of Norwich, 412 His bishops withdraw themselves out of thu kiiigdoiii, 
413. Is ilcBCitod by hib uubihty, 413. l*i eposes a 001110111100 willi liibiigion, but lus 
terms rebooted by him. 418 His Hubii'ctH abknlvod Horn theii uileguuiei^ to him, 418. 
Bis kmgdom ofieicd by tho iiono ir> rliihp nl b^'iiuoo, who preiNui^s lui luinamnnt ti> tnkn 
possession of it, 414, AsscuibleH his vtiHsiils at Dover to oppuso hiiii, 4 14, Is provailiul 
on by the legato, Fondolf, to submit to tho pope, 4 15. Bi^signs lus Icuigdimi to tlio }n»)io, 
416. llu mi‘an haimigo to raudolf, 4 10. Ifis oruoL ri^Heiitnient to Botor of INunfret, 4 17, 
PTrqiosos on invusiim of Fnaioo, but is doHorlHl b^ his IsiriynH, 418, Uis ultioot subiuis- 
810 DS to Liingtuu and tho luolatos who n^tumod with him, 410. Tho ozorlniaut oluims 
ofiestitiitioii by his 410. Tho uitenliot tiikon olf, 410. Muki^s a fruitless exniy* 
dltion to Fiunoo, 420 IXis linions conlbderaii^ fur a ronowid of tlioir (diturtior of lil)crll(‘K, 
421. Thmr fimnul diminuil tlioiooi, 422. Yields tho right of hivestitun^s to Ids cdoigy 
to attach Hum to hun, 422. Appeals to ilic popo against hu btixous, 428. iLfusus to 
giant thoii donumds, 428 They comnuiico hoHtihtios agamst him, 425, Ho signs tho 
great ohurter of EngUtdi hbortios, 42(t. Miikos furilm conct^sslnns to them, 429. Twciiiy** 
live liarons apimiutud ouusoi'vutors of Hus charier, 489 Tokos socrot miinsnreH to oppoHo 
lus beaons, and applies to Hio pope, 481. Boouivus Ibrcos fjom ahnsul, wiili tho pope's 
bull against tlio groat bhartor, 181. Besiogus and tokens Hio casilu of BocIu'kHt, 482, 
His oiuol tioatmuui of tlu* garrison, and devastation in tho open oouutiy, 488, Tho 
boions offer tho kinmlum to Lewis, son of rhihp of Fnuins 488 Is di'HoriiMl hy tlui 
Fiimbh soldiurs rmthoairivoL of Lewis, 431, Hms, 485. Uis oliaiueter, 485. His 
oluldrsn, 48G. Graiitoil tho first ehuxtor to thu city of London, 487. His oniol oxtorlion 
of money horn a voiy noh Jew, 584. 

John, King of Franco, son of I?hilip do Vedois, puts tiio constable d’Eu to doatit, ii. 99. 
Soizea OhorlGS Kuig of Navarro, and iminriHoiis liiiii, 97 Is dofiMitcMlanil tokt^n priHoner 
at Poicticis by Fnuco Edwaid, 102. Is nobly tnututl by Edward, 108. Is tarried to 
London, 104. DcmoludcsacUslioiLOiiiablo treaty witli Edworil, wlddiiH diMdamiod by tlio 
dauphin, 196. Booovers his hbeity by the treaty of BretiimL 111, iiat^us Hiis traatv 
at Oolflu, 111. Botunis to Englaiifl, and lUos, 112. ^ 

- — , Don, of Austria, is apiRimlcd Govomw of tlio Jiow Oouiitriofl, on Uio doatli of Econo- 
Bens, ill. 369. Is fercud to agre^o to tlio trutity calUul Uie Foiutliatiou of Ghent, 399. 
Brooks this treaty, and seizes Namur, 399. I’ttyoots a miimogo wiUi M*uy Qwoeii of 
Soots, 869. Gains an advuntagu ovor tlioFlonmigs at (Jomblours, 870. Is poLw^L as 
BuppoBod, by Philip, 871. 

— In , Duke of ]EHLitsxiy» marries his brother's daughter, os lus heiress, to fihMrVw do 
Blois, li 70. 

— of Gaunt.— Boe Lanoastor, 

Jnuos, Golunel, contributes to the defi^t of Oharlos I. at Ohontor, iv. 441. 

--^^Jj^o, IS juroBoouted by the Purlhoucnt Iijt tuousiing in rebalkling tho oathodxol of 

Jonson, compared with Shakspears as a dnunatio writer, iv. 124. 

Josephs Mibbael, lustigatos an lonirreetion in OumwuU against Hbnxy YII . 51428, De- 
feated and executed, 42G. 

Joumals of the House of Oommona when they ft»t bc^gan to bo regularly kept Iv. 12. 

Joyces Opxoet seizes King Ohailee L at Holdunby, and ourrles idm tc^ ^ army. It. 

492. ' 

I^olonii, an expeditiun against undortaken by Homy IL, i. 824. ^to of, at that time, 
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825. ltd (lutinct BovcroigntioB, 826. Qraatcd to Heniy n by Pope i^diian III., 326. 
-'Soo Uomut, Stinngbnw, aiul Fitz-Stuphens. liupioper condnot of tbe English wit^ 
rogaid ti), 329, Piia*H Uivvfifstoii intulo lurd-heutoimt by Eilwaid II, li. 4. Is giioy- 
011 MY op))rodHod by tlui Enghal), 13. Bnbort Bint'o, Elmg of Sootlanil, zoakos aa xmeno- 
(lOfdhfal rsLpeditiDu to, 13 Aimun] oxpciuio of, to l&glaiid, in tlie leiga of Heniy V., 
220 Attachucl ti) tho Honso of York, 387. Bovolts luider tho protOnsions of Lambeort 
Kxtunul, 387. Bur Eilwni'd Poynings Bont nvor to rodnco the malecontentB in that king- 
410. Kih moinoinblo statuio, 419. Inoffooiiial attempts upon, by Perkin Woibeo, 
421. Ercrioil into a kingdom by Pailioinont, ui. 600. la mvoded by the Spanuili 
goiiimil, Hnii Johoplin, 870. Tim ciueliy of Loid Giay on reducing tho inTaders, 380 
Tliu iniiN'ifi'ot iloiiunion of England over, 504. Cium troatment of tho natives, 504. 

I J iHlovy of Blmn O’Ncalo, 506. Aecouni of tho Earl of Thomond, 507. Tyrone leb^, 508. 
JlLfiui i)f iho English undur Bix Homy Bagnol, 509. The Eoil of Essex sent over, 510. 
IliH ill Bnocoau, 512. Trouly liotweon Ehbox and Tyiouo, 514 Essex suddoidy goes over 
to Engltuid, 515 Tho truco broken by TyiouG, 517. Tyrone diiven into tbe moiassea 
by Mountjoy, 517. The Engludi trooiw there paid -with btise moiioy, 534. Is invaded by 
Uio BpnniarilH, 535. Tyrone and tlie Bpanioxmd roducod, 536. Tyrone smTondexs to tho 
deputy, 541. Tho civiuzaUon of, uiidurtaken by James I , iv. 22. An explanation df the 
Brolum law, 23. Gavi^Uand and tanistry, 23. Those customs abolished, and &o Eng- 
huh Itvws introduced, 24 OoLomos pUintod in Ulster, on its falling to the oiowu by 
attoiiulors, 24. Tho plan of oiviJimuon ooadrmod by Ohiutlos L, 804, The English 
Protestants there adopt tlio ptmtunical opinions and popular proiensinDS of the Engli^ 
House of Commons, 306 The monnusod oy StrofEhid to servo against tho Scots reduced, 
306. Are withhold from imtormg the Spanish service, 306. A oonGrpirncy furmed to expel the 
Euglisli, 307. jyCaHHooro of the English in Ulster, 310 The robolhoD and cruel treat- 
nu*iiti (Kf tlio l^igliHh oxti‘Tulod through tho otlier mvinoGS^ 312. Tho higitivos xoooived 
111 Diihlm, 313. The Engliidi of tlio pale join the Itufa insurgents, 314. Tho rebels 
(lefinled m si>veml oneountuira by Bents troc^s sent to suppross thorn, 301. Thu distrossod 
KtuU^ of the kingdom by thcb.(' devastations, 302. A cossution concluded with tho rebels 
hy tlie king’s order, 303 Glamorgan’s iieaty with tho council of Kilkonn^, 447. A now 
jv1h41 Unt exiMiivl by lliuucolni, tlio pojm’s niinoio, 518. Tho imndo is driven out of tho 
iHltmd, 510. Tin* goniHons rcducou for the king by Onuoud, 510. OromwoU is chosen 
lunl-lieiiieiinnt by the omumil of siahv 520. His rapid suocossos there, 521. Is roduood 
hy lri4oii, 552. A vit^w ef tho administration tlioio, uiulor tlio protootointo of Oliver 
Cromwell, v. 30. I'lio luilivo Iriidi oonilued to OonnaugUt, 172. Oouit of clauns cioctod 
te luritere cenaHiiitlims end arroors to royalists, 373. An intoiidod insurrection suppressed 
by Oriuund, 173. Tho niitlo xirolubited fjoin bomg importod to Englonil, 175. Suc- 
oiiHslou c>f loixlt^llnatoiiants, 340. Oimnnil sent ovor ogiun, 349. Violenl measures of 
King James in favour of popeuy, 417. Tyxoennel mndo lord-liouiouant, 418. Tho oorpoxa- 
tkjii DluirtcwB annullod, and now ones granted, subjeut to tho king's will, 424. The 
nftlcos of govemmimt thoro filled witli Oathohos, 424. 

Irolttiul, FeSher* tried and exocutod with Giovo and Piokoring far the perish plot« v. 

201 . 

lix'ion, H<)n»in*'law to Ollvor OiomwoU, is wounded and token pnaonor at tho battle of 
NoHohy, iv. 438. Him chiiraotor, 478. Ptoposos to OromwoU a moeiing to considor of 
Holtling tho nation, and bringing tho king to a trial, 478. His speorh in Porhomont 
aguiiiHt further troaty with the king, 480. Hhi oruolty on taking Onlchcstor, 403. Is 
aptKiluicHl one of tho judges to lay tho king, 498, Is loft oommandoi-m-diiicf in Irolaad 
ly CrtmiW(4l, 537. Ills suooossoe ihoro, 552. Tokos Liznorick, and dies of tho plague, 
m Ills tdifUNioior« 552. 

Isolsdla, ilmigliter of tho Ckmnt of Angoulomo, is token hy her father from hor husband, 
tho Count on fa Idarcho, and married to King Jolin, i. 394. Hor children by John, 436. 
Morrli's the Count do fa Morclm on John’s death, 486. Her cliUdrcn by lum sent to 
Euglaiul tn Visit iluiir brother Uamy UU 48U. Henry’s bounty of rioLes and honours 
tri iliem, 486. They are banished. 502. 

ifanghlcr of Philip King iif Frenco, contractod to Prmco Edward of Engtod, 
i. 5H7. Is inarrioil to him when king, li. 3. Her chorootor, and avataion. to itea 
tfavusfitm, 3. 1 h InKUltcNl, and some of her roiinno killod,by Lord Badlosmero, 16. Goes 
to Ihiris in modJatu Mwoon hor husband tuid hor brother Oharfas tho Fair» 19. Hor 
lueix^rlient io tills end, 20. BeoomcB nciiualntofl with Bogor Mortimer. 20. Hor mti- 
iiuuy wtUi him, 21. I^ngages in a oommiracy against UiQ kto 21. Afifanocs her son 
ti) the dttugUtur of tho Count of HolfaAd ana luunuult, 2SL Xiauds with an anny in 
Bufliilk, 22* Jm Jofuoil by ibo barons, 22. Hor decfaiutitm, 22. Tho olty of London 
doolart'H far lier, 23. Bho oaUs a Parliament, which cloposes Edward. 24. la confined 
on the i'Xeciution of Mortliuor, 43, 

(faiightcw of Chiuries VL nf fiVanoo, marriod to Biohsrd U. of England, ii. 155. 
BoturiMKl to liar (hther, 1H5. 
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Jaabdln, Qnoaii of Oastilo, and vrffo of Fordinaiul King of ATmp;on, iIioh, ii. 13C. ITnr 
daughter Joan momod to riiilip Aiolidnko of Anatrio, 43U. 

Italy, ltd ilofencoloBs stale when mvaded by Oharlos VUT, of Franco, ii. 410. Viow of 
Itoliau pobtlos fit Hint po iiocl, 4 19 Lun^nio formod against Franoo, 420. Tlio siato of, 
at fho occasion of Homy Till 1 464. Tlio powers ot^ oonfodorato with the Fmporor 
Uhailos y. ognmst Fmnuis I. King of Fiauco, 51H. The French driYcn out of, 510. Thn 
oonfoderato states of, boenmo jonlons of the cinporor, 519. They longiio with Fraiiuis 
agamsL hhn, 521). Clinroctci of the wntors rif, on tho rovivnl of learning, iv. 123 
,Tur^, itmoront, why li itit appointed, i 459. Tlioir answor to tho (inostion priipniinded to 
iliem ])y Homy TEH. lei^uetnig attemdoi'S, iii. 8 Patents given them, diiriiig goiwl 
bobavioui', Cliarles I., iv. 298. Four displaced by James IE. propaiatory to tiyhig 
tlio caso of dix Hilward Holes, v. 415. 

.Tnilgmeut of Gk)<l, lu tho Auglo-Siucon law, whnt, i. 170. 

Julius n.. Pope, Ills oluimotor, li. 455. Joins in a loaguo with tho ompotor, and tho 
Kings of Fiance and Spain, ngninst the Tonotmns, 455. Dedates wnr o^HKt tho 
Dnko of Femuro, 456. LitouMs tho connoii of Pisa, 457. Tho Swiss in his iu- 
tcrost drive the French out of Milan, and Kunstato Maximiliau Sfbxzo^ 492. Dies, 
and is sucOBcdsd by Leo X , 4G2. — Seo Leo X 

m, Pope, ms joy at tho return of England to its obodionoo to tho church of 

Eomo, iii 164. His eommissiun to Oarduud Polo with respoet to ehurch-lauds, 691. 

' ' AgrieolA.'^-Soo Agncola 
Oflobor.— Soe Oassar. 

Juries, origin of tho appointment of, for judicial dcnsinns, i 70. 

Jurispniduuco, tovivqI of tho Boimm, and its advantugi^s ovor thoso modes which proeodod 
Its revival, ii. 367. Wliy it did not bceimio idio niunioipal law of England, 368. 

Jurors, auclontly pnnislied by Uno mid imimsonmont for ihidmg a verdict contnury to Uio 
direction of the jndgos iii. 551. 

Jury, a list of tho pnnttmiecd names of; at tho timo of tho commonwoaltti, v. 7, n. 

Justleo of peace, tho itiat iiistitutiou of tiiiit oillce, i 604. 

Justieinry, chief, that oiQoo when abobsliud, i 605. 

Justinian's raudeots, tho aocidontnl fluding of; how ihr advantageous to tho xovivol of civil 
policy, iL 3(i7. 

Jutos, where they settled iu Britain, i. 17, n. 

Juxon, IB made Bisliop of Ijundon and lugh treasuxer, iv. 205. Besigns^ 278. Attends 
Oharlos 1. at his oxccution, 504. 

E. 

KiENiiKiirD, King ofMcToia, n^signs lus oiown, and ends his rlnys in ponanoo at Bomo, t 87. 
Eonrio, tlio Saxon, dofi ats tlio Britons fldituig against his Ihtlirr CJcrdio, i. 18. 

ItCent, history of tho Suxon kingdom of, i, 22. 

, Etui of, brothor to Edward II, ongagus with Queen Isabolla in a oon^iiraey against 

his biotlior, ii. 22, rursuos Edward to* Bristol, 28. Is eusuerod by tho arte dr Mar* 
' iimor, oandomiu^ and executed, 41. 

^ Maid o£ — Sco Burinii, Elizabeth. 

Kqt, a tanner, exeiioH and heads on uihurrcciinn in Norlhlk against enclosures, iii, 111. Is 
dofbated by Dudley Enxl of WotwicIe, and oxoeutod, HI. 

Boldero, Earl of, made Deputy of Trolund uiuior tho Duke of Blchmond, IL 571. Is cmBod 
over to answer for ]ua conduct, and dies in prison, 571. His son, with five unolos, 
oxecufod for jouiiiig fho Insh rebels, 571. 

EilkenxLy, oounoilof, acoBsation agmed with, by tho Earl of Ormond, iv. 803. Glamorgan’s 
treaty *^111, 445. Oouedudos a peace with Ormond, and engages lo esnist tlio king, 517, 
Kilsyth, battle of; botwoon the Earl of MontroHu and tho covGuantors, iv. 413. 

Kimbolton, Lord, tokos part witli the Commons iu llieir diaputoa with Ohailea L, iv. 330, 
Is impeaohod by tho kmg, 882. 

King of England, a sumimuy viow of liis power os a fisiulal priheo, i. 448. Natutally 
favoured % the common people, 446. Hoard cauaos often personally lu their ooui^ 
456. All who act under the autliorlty of huu for tho tune Doing, iudeinniiled firom 
future ottaindor by statute, iL 418. Obsurrations on this law, 418. Extent of his 
power at Bio time of Henry TJX, 441. 

Kirknldy of Grange, oommander of the oastlo of Edinburgh, doeSarsB for Q;aaea Mary, 
iii 355. Ja loduood by the EngMi, oud, oxoouted by Ms countrymen, 855, 

Kirks, Oolonei bis savam cruelty otter tho battle of BtHlgcmour, v. 402. 

Kirkpatrio, the oroat and motto of that fkmily whence dorivsd, i. 602. 

KneM Bir Thomas, ougogos the Feenoh admiral Primauget otf the coast of BritaDy, 
and the two mbxuralH blown up, ii i 61. 




mights' feea 4ho uumbet of thoso e^bliahed by WlUiam Ckmqiieror, i 564. How 
the number ducicased, 564. 
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of shirea, to assist in Parliament, when they first began to be appouited. i 501,-— 
000 Commons. 

Rnolloe^ 3ir Boboit, invades Pronoo from OaMs, bat is defeated by Du Gaesolin, ii. 121. 

Kn^ Joh^ tlio Soots refoimer, remarks on his aooonnt of the xmuder of Cardinal 
Boaton, in. B5, n. Ainvos in Scotland from Geneva, 221. Ihspiros the people with 
zi>al againsi popoiy, 222. Biot thereupon, 222. Becomes obief direoior of ^ Con- 
gn*gatu)u of iuo Jjord, 225. Instigaros the people and -preocliciB to insult Queen 
Mary on her oiiivul, for her adherence to tho Oathoho roligion, 288. His insolent 
spyeclii^s^ to hlaiy on hor kind ovblIuios to him. 239. De^ds tho outmges com- 
niittid in tho Queen's ohapd, 242. Insalts Lord Damley on his marriage with 
Mary, 200. 

li. 

IjAnoTTR, tho pnoe of, attempted in vain to bo roducod by Parliamont in tho reign of 
l^ilwurtl lit, it. 132, And oommodiiios, remarks on tho oomparative pxioes ot at 
th(i timo of Henry VH, and now, 445. 

Loci, Bogco* do, Constable of Chester, his gallant defonoo of Ohdteau Goillard, for John, 
l^hilip of Piancoy i. 400. His generous treatment by Philip when tiho plaoe 
wiis td^n, 401. 

Lamboit, a Bcliuolmastor, controveiis tlio reel prosenco, in. 2. Is aoousod, and meals 
to Ht^niy Vm., 3. Henry enters into a fonim diEfpu'I^Q'^^ ^ sllenoed, 

and Himiimood as a hoi otic, 4. Is burnt with great oruulty, 5. 

— " V is (lisappomted of the lieulonanoy of Irelitnn, by tho intriguos of Oliver 
Oromwull, iv. 520. Pollows Ohailoa IL out of Scoiland into Englana, 544. Battle 
of lyoroi'Htur, 5>I4. Cromwell apnomied piotocioi by his moans, v. 0 Opposos tho 
nuttitni Air giving Oroinwi>U tho liUo of long, 38, Is dopiivod of his oomnussions. 
and ri^tirufi with a pension, 43. Engages m the cabal of WaUingford House, 57. 
Suppriwi'H an iuanrruolLan ai luyalists, and tokos Sir Goorgo Booth prisoner, 62. 
PomiH an assocuition among the otUcors againht tho Parliament, 63. Is caablered, 
03. Eacprls tho Paibamimt, 63. EstabliBhoa the committoo of safofy, 6A Marches 
northward to iiwet Monk, 70. Ih cnminitted to the Tower, 71. Escapes, 81. Is 
ri'takon liy Ingoldshy, HJ. Is cucroptud irom Iho act of indemnity cm tiie rostoratian, 
102. Ih triiHl, 123. Is n^pnovorl, and rionfinod in Gm^mspy, 125. 

Landiitli, a eonucU mniimmu'd iiiero by Anselm ArohbiBhop of Cantorbury, to inquiro 
intft tho hiwfiilneHs of Matilda'h moxrying Homy I., l 243. 

XjatinitUT, I'jihnoiul Enrl of; sunt by Edward 1. to oconuimodato rbiforonocB with Pliillp 
King of Franks i. 501). Mnkus an unsucoossM attack upon Guienno, 577. Bioa 577. 

>, TIuuuuk lOarl of; his ohurootor, opulouco, and powor, u. 4. Hoads a ooufodoracy 
of barrms figidimt l^um Guvashm, 1. Oomos to Parliamont with on onnod rotihuo, and 
doinonds the banifllunont of GaToston, 4. Is mado horoditaxy steward, 5. Forma 
anotlior o<»iM)nioy ogomst Gavoeton, 7. Boisos on army against tho king, 7. Puts 
Gavoston to doutli, 8. Insists on a ronowal of tho ordinanoos altor tho dofbat of Ban* 
Tiiiekbum, 18. Combines with tho barons to rum tho Bofmonsors, 15. Opposos tho 
king wiili an army, 17. Is ^oatod by Sir Andrew HaroLm and ezooutoil, 17. His 
olioraolor, la 

" , hiarl of, brother and hoir to Thomas Earl of, joins tho conspiiacy of IsaboUa 
anrl Mortimor ogninst Edward ii, 22. Edward deliverod into Ills oustoily, and oon- 
inuMl in ICunilworih oosilo^ 23, lb suspootod of fhvoaring the king, who is thorofbro 
tihou out of his hands, 25. Is appointou guardian to the young king, 86. 

Jfiuiry Earl of, is engaged in firuiUoss nogotlations for poooo botwoen Edward 
IJL and King John of Fnniro, at Avignon, u. 00 Is sent with an army into Nor- 
iimnily, 00. Is oroatod Duke of LanoosUir, 100. Endeavours cm aooommodation 
bi'twfKUi Edward ami John r>f Knirioo^ his priHonor, 109. 

Julm of Gaunt, Duko of, son to Edwanl HI,, aooompaniou bis brotlior in his ox* 

IMHlitlon In CaKtIln, ii. 117. hlaiiios tho daugUtor of Homy Duko of, 117. Espouses 
for hiH sooond wife tliu diinghtur of Peter King of Castilo, 118. llis army in 
Frtuu'o haTUHHOil and dcsti'oyod, 121. Tbo ndministmtion of govemmimi oonuniltod 
to idm l»y his falhor, 122. Ills grout autliority during tho minority of Biohard H., 
138. CoiMitqmuiiCO of hlrt protonNions to tho crown of Oistilo, 138. His unsuoooss- 
M attumpts iu Brltuiiy, 138. His pabioo at tho 0avoy burnt by tho xabldo, 142. 
DiHapjudutod iu hopos of obtaining CaHtiloi, 145, Kutnms bomc^ 15 A Obtains a 
grant of ilm duchy of OuionnoL 151. Belimiuishos it, I.')!, Bios, 168. Suoooedod 
)iy hiM Hcm tlm Duko of Hureforu, 103,-*€oo Horofurrl 

— — , lUouy Duko of, hisobamotor, IL 104. Comes ovor on tho ombarkstion of Bichard 

IL for Inland, 164. IncroaHo of his army, 164, Ramos Bristol, and exooulea some of 
liichunrH miniHliarH without iiiol, 1U5. Obtains iKissossiou of the king's person, and 
aasombk^ a l*arUainont in his nsmo, 1G6. Pioouxos bis depoution, 106. Uis ohaUengo 
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of the cDTomi, 170. Befleotions on his ostonsiblo Mlfl a Piwlianiont 

by liis crwn authfliity, 171 — SeoHcniylV, . .. . , 

LaBoastor, Jamoa, bis fluceewEtil oapturofl from tho SpnnlarclB, ana aspcditum to isnizil, lu. 


n . i. i.i.IlMI 


Trtvn.ll. SoQ Fandol BysteoL 

Landiwfl, Poter, a coirapi ministor of tlio Duko of Britany, bribpil by Mtlwurcl IV. to 
ponauade his mostor to delivor up Hemy Earl of Eidmooinl, ii. 357. EntorH into a 
Sation with Bieliflid HI. to botruy KichmouO, 33S. Put to doath by tho uobUw of 


LonibrSo^* beoioged by the Bmpotor Oharloa V., lii. 40. ClMurlos fbtcoil to abnnaou ii by 
the HUCK30U1S of ErtStiois, 40. . ,r. i i 

LnnEfiuio, a Milatioae monk, modi? Arohbialiop of Oanicrbuiy, i. 100. Ifia ohuracliT, 15K». 

Oiowna William BufuB, 217. Diok, 210. 

Lniighorno, bis tiinl for tho popish plot, Y. 311. 

Limgsule, battlo of, bowoen fiCuay Qiitx'u of BpoIb and Mutiay tlio roROiil, in. 2110. 

Langtim, Coxdinal, appointotl ArcUbiahop of Oankubuiy by Popo Inniwimt HI , in opjiOHi- 
tion to Eeginold and John do Gray, i. 400. llujocki King .luhn'H pi^tMtHalH towanln an 
Qooommodatiou, 413. Bduma to Englmitl, and rucum^s tho king's IIIh 

duuractoi, 421. StirntdatoB the buroiu to an iissuiliou of tlioir lihi^riu'ti ^ugaiiiHt tho i»|h 
ptosBiouB of John, 421. BofiinoB to imbliHli tlio xhi])o'h bull of oxeonimuuiiiitioii ugaiiiMi 
UL9 barouB, 482. Is oitod to Bomo auil BiiHixmiluil, 4.'12 
Lonsdown, battlo of, botwoon tho royalibtB aiui parhamuiitiirriiuMt iv. 372. 

aocosoB Quoon Oatborme Howard of inooutinouoo to AndihiHliop OiauuuT, iii. 
24. Ooufizma his charge to Uio lord privy miU, 21. 

Lotimor, Bisbop, rodgna his bishopric ou tho passing tiio law of six ariiolcH, anti is inb 
pnaonod, m. 7. Is again impnsonotl on Uio aoct^oii of Qiieoii Mary, 145. Is w^nt uiuh^r 
a guard to Oxfiad, to dobato on traiufubsioixiiatum, 153. Is burnt for liorusy with Ihshop 
Bidl^, 175. 

Bau^ Bishop of Londou, his rbnraolor, iv. 198. Tntrorlnors now rtu'onioiihHf into tho 
bhuroh, 191. la ofEbr^ a cardinal’s liat, 19 1. Boocmios utUous to tho purltaiis, 195. I Lis 
behaviour in the oonsooration of St. Oathurino's church, 195. InirmuMH^s pUduroH into 
cbuiobos, 197. l^lts iho rogal authority, 108. Is nuulo Arrhbtshop of Ganlorlmry, 
205, Hui ungrateful prosecution of Williama, Bishop of Idnixiln, 212. Is attaokod by 
ibo nppnlaoo in Lamboth Palace, wlucli ho is obligoil to fortify, 247. la Impoaehod by 
the House of Oommons, 259. la committed to oustodv, 250. Is tried, 422 ; and oxc- 
eutod, 422. Botioiypoot of hia conduct and riuuraoter, 424, 578. 

Lauderdale, Buko of; diBSuadCB Oharloa 11. firom rigorous xnoamiros iowonls Bootlnni], 
Y. 111. PorsuodcB tho king to admit proabytoiy there, 112, Obatniotu tlin union of 
the two kingdoms; intended by iho king, IHl, la one of tlio ctdial mlidKtry, 182. 
His obarooter, 183, His bring employed Yotod a grioYnnoo by the Hmiao of Oom- 
mens, 228. b sent down as oomnuBrionorto tlio Boots Poxlianumt, 204. Bcoomos riilof 
minister for BooUand, 234. His violont and arbitrary adiuinistmtioLi, 208. His privuto 
conduct, 283. IBrings down Higbland dlaaa to lavo^ the country at Amo iiuoriior, 289, 
His ^2, n, , 

Lauientius, [successor to Auguslino, bow be brought book Eadbald to the Ohriatian xolt- 
gloto, L 29. 

Lautreo; Marsbel, the Fronch goncrol in Itolv, doTeatod by tho imperialists at Biooooa, ii 
510. Brisos tho siogo of Bayonne, attacked by the Emperor Oharloa V., 518. 

Law, ihfl first written oudc of^ m Euglaad, i. 29. 

k the study oi anrientiy cimflnod to iho olcagy, i. 454. 

• ^ rivd, ike oarly leooptiou and study oi^ in our uniYcrsitios, ii. 808. Motires fbr its 

reoeriaon, SOS. wIiy it did not obtain to bo tho municipal law of England, 888. 

— ^ me commo!U« first rise of, i. 72. 

, criminal, among the Anglo-Boxuns, a viuw of, 1 168, 

^ fimdab the origin rif, troood, i 438. Its iniroduotion to England, 448. The fimdsl 

crovoninioni m Englftnii doUuoatod, 443. 

Laws and prodamatiOBS, d^^fimmec of, exj^oinod, iv. 18. 

Loagoe, Oatholio, fbnnod in France, by tho Duke of GKu'so, against the Hugonote, iU, 888: 
Is reviYod, 406. Is headed Iw the Buko of Mioyeime on tho death of Quise;4^5. 
Beolinos on tho oonversion of Henry IV., 488. 

and OoYananti aolonm, is fmmod at Edinburgh, at tho ponuarion of Shr Benry 

Vano,iY.889. Is leoeivod by the Ei^^lirix 800, Isrsnouncedby fheSeots 

ParliamonU 123. Is bamt in England by tho liangman, 125. 

Lettniim, iho deoUno aS, from the Augtisinn e^ to the ages of monlrishbsrborinAi traood, 
it S3£ 'V^u the lowest print of depiUMBicm may bo datod, 867. Gradual k^ooray of, 
867. (kEcnomstonooB which tondad to the revival and advonooment o( In ihe Aftomith 
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c^tniy, 448. ^ The state of, in Queen Elizabeth’s r^n, ih. 575. Bemarks on the state 
of. in Groeoo, iv 122. Aeoount of the zeviTal o( in Eiuope, 122. In England^ 123. 

Legates a latere, their power and offioe desonbed, i. 613. 

Logatino oourt, eieoted by Oarduud Wolaey, ii 480 Its oppresslonB oheohed, 401, 

Legitimacy of buth, dupatcs between the civil and ecolefiBOstiDal courts oonoenoing, in the 
reign of Heniy III., i. 531. Memorable reply of the bazons to the prdates on this occa- 
i^u, 531. 

LoicostcT, IS stonnod by Oharlcs 1., and tn-lrAn iy, 436. Is retaken by Eair&s aftor the 
buttle of Kasoby, 43.1. 

' ' " ■ I Burl of, hiB insolent bdiaviDur duatrates the oonforenoe between Henry IL of 
England and Lewis 7II. of Franco, i. 888. Invades Suffolk, 339. Taken prisoner by 
luuuurd do Looy, guardian of the fan gdoin, 339 

Bobort Earl of, takes the command of Bouen on his return from the cinsade^ 

and repulsoB the attack of Philip of Fiunce on that dty, 1. 380. 

— i Hhiinn do Monifort, Earl ot his history, 1, 498. Monies tho sister of Henry HI , 

widow of William Eiul of Pembroke, 499. His m^utos with the king, 499. Jams vnth the 
baions against him, 500. Entors into a omifodemoy with them, 500. Is plaood at the 
hood of tlio oounoil of twenty-four, chosen by the Foiluunent at Ozfoid to lugulato 
the ^vumment, 501. Their rcgulationB, 501. Ho proouies the banishment of tlie 
king s lioIL-bri)tJiur, 502. Protosts agomst Homy's ouasion of Hormondy to Lewis IX., 
506. Jloiuy rofms tho ditforoncoa betweon thorn to Udorgoret Queen of Fiance, ’509. 
Confederates with oilier horoas ogoiust Honry, 510. He loagues witli Lowollyn Pimoe 
of wlie invodoa the bordeis, 511. Impnsous the bishop who published tho pope’s 
nlMolutiun, 511. Levios war on tho kmg, oil. Takes Fimoo Edwud prisoner, 518. 
BoHtoros lum on trouty with tho king, 513, His son sent to Hie assembly of tho states 
of France at Amiens, on tho appeal inodo to Lewis, 514. Begeots the arbitration of 
Txiwis, and renews Uio war, 514. IXis message to the kmg, how answered, 515. He- 
ieuls lliuiry at Lowos, and tokos him iinsonur, 517. Proposes another appe^ to arbltior 
iiuii, 518. His imperious behaviour on this victoiy, 519. Buius the trade of the nation, 
and i^m^oiuages piracy, 518. Is meunced with escommumcation, whieh he braves and 
delouls, 520. Oolls a Puiliamont, fin ms a House of Oomiuous, and appoiats membeiiB to 
be Muit by tlii' borougliH, 521. Bdlucinma on this memorable event, 522. Emph^s this 
Purlmmittit to onisli lus 1 ivals, 522. His treatment of Piinco Edward, whom ho dotained 
in oust I sly, 523. Edwnnl oseapos from him, 521 His son ISimon defeated by Pzinoo 
Edward, 524. llimHolf dofeiiti'd tuid kdlod at Evesham 1^ Edward, 525. Boview of his 
cIuuuoUt uiid (H)iiducl 525. Uis wife and ohildrmi Umishod, 527. His sonsjasaassmata 
thuur oousiu Hon^ d'AHiunme at Viterbo, 526. 

Thnmos Karl of, a ounous viow of his annual exponaes, ii. 84. 

— Xjotd Itobori HoilU^y oroatod Earl o( and pioposod as a husband by Quoon 
Elisabwi to Mtuy Queen of Soots, iii. 264. His ohuiootor, 264 Is Buepooted of mux^ 
deriiig his wUb to moke way for his oxpooiatians of obtoimiig Elizabeth, 264. Hoolines 
the pruixwul of Mary, 264. Is appointed one of tho oonumssioners to iui^uiio into tlio 
ootulm 4 of Miuy, 3U7« Writus a foiior to Mary, rooommoiiduig tlio Duke of Norfrdk to 
her fur » luthliund, 322. Dueovors Norrulk's ^>8ignB to Ebzabeth, 823. Bqiorta tliat 
Simlor, tiui Duke of Anjou’s agent, noquirod an asooudoui^ oyor Elizabeth by inoonto- 
tUms, 384. IliH iimiriago discovered to tlie qnoon by Burner, 881 Attempts tho life 
of HimliT, 385 Forms an osHooiatlou of oourtiers for tho protootion of tho queon q^nst 
All vloli'inu^ or consiilrocy, 31)9. lOummonds tlio forces sent over to tho UiutisT Pio- 
vliieoK. 416. His uunsautionB ilioto, 412. Botums to England, 413. AdviHos the 
IKilsonlng of Qucoii Miity, 423. Botums to Ucdloud, where his conduct is ooin])lameil 
o( 453. Is tccitlleil by Uio queen, 453. OonimandH a body of foroos at Tilbury, to Op- 
pose dll' Himnish iuvweii, »I58. Dies, 477. ,lustanoo ui bis magnidoout manner of 
living, 572. 

Lnlghion, Is Hcvorely sentonood in ibo staT^oliomber Ihr libelling the king and queen, iv. 
261. Jtceuvers Ills liberty and obtains daniAg(‘B, 265. 

. lici||Hle, battle uf, between Uusiavus King of Bwedun and tho unpeiiol general Tilly, it, 

lAdtb,' is fortillcil by tlm Ib'gont of Boutland, ili. 220. Is roduoud by the Englbih, 229. Is 
liirliiltHl wlUi gr(<at zeal by tho oovouuntors, iv. 282. 
liOnox, Mutihew Htnart Karl uf, is tH*at by Franois with a piomiso of suooours to Oardinol 
JknUm luul tliu Quuuu>-downger of Seetlaiid, Hi. 37. Eiicortains hopes of moixying tho 
iiueim-cbiwugor, 41, X^aironiHOS tho Protestant mtoroHi in BooUsncL 42. Apphos to 
fCuglond kir ossistancHv 42. Is Ihrood by Arrun to liy Lo EugUnid. and moixios Henry’s 
iiiuois 45. Is Invitod lo Bootlarid with his son Ijord DarJiloy, 2(S7. Implores Justiou for 
the munhr of his sun, 28.3. Ts cltod to make gooil bis ehurgo on Boihwell, 283. Pro- 
ifStsagtiinsi tlu^ pn'cipitatc trial of Bothwi4l, wlio is nciiniiLod, 281. Ohuins tho rogeury, 
os gnuidfotliur U> dm young king, James VI., 266. Appeals hefuie the n oinn n B wo mnaat 
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Hampton Oomt* to implore vengeanoe for tho mnrder of his son, 808. Is dhost^ Llon- 
tenaat or Governor of Sootland on Ihe death, of Murray, 880. Is inoiln ri'ttont by Kliso* 
beth's oUowanoB, 330. DeliverB up the Bari of Hortkiimburland to Kuzauah, 361* Is 
seised and put to death by Queen Mary's party, 355. 

Lenox, Count d'Anbgney oreated Earl of, m 878. Oiusos the Earl of Mortm to bo trioil 
and exooutciL 378. The Ving token out of his hands on osuoolation of nrtbility, 301. 

w. .. ^ 1 1 T . Anv mi.. 1 s ..I* .L.... 1.... A.*.,..!** 




Lent, tlio fost of, estabhahcd m tho kingdom of Kont, i. 30 ... 

Lenthol, is ohoaeTi Speaker of the Long rorliomont, iv 255. His onswor to ulo kiufrs 

S erBonal inquiry after the five members^ 335. Goes to HohiihIow Uooth with llko 
ipeokoT of mo House of Loids, to dosire protootion from tho anny, 472. Iri nuiiHlaU'd, 
472. Is chosen Speaker in Forliament under tho prutootoxuto, v. 15* iU'HUtni'H his 
ploco as BpeakoT at ttie restoration of tho Long Parliament, 53. Is ])r(wrntiil from 
going to Parliomout by Lamborl, who puia an uiiil to it, 03. Oouiiuuos Hpi'iUcor ut its 
socoud restoration, 71. 

L'Hospital, Ohanccllor of Pranco, hia picas to oludo Hio restitution of Oaluls to QiUMni 
Ehzahotii, iii. 314. 

Leo X , Pope, his ohoiocter, ii. 4G2. Sands a vcssol with wino and luitns hi lliniiy Y f 1 1. 
and his court, 402. *l^cr)mmunioniuH Lewis XU. of Pnmns and nil who niLhcrt^ io iho 
council of Piso, 464 Takes oiftliQ exoiumnumcation from Lewis, 47.5. Jlis molivcH ip 
salo of indulgenoes, 503. Bemarks on lus ooniluot (m tliis rN'i'aMum, 503. Thh 
nioduoe from salo of, how ^pliud by him, 501. liostows tlxo tltio of DofoxuhT of Uio 
Paitii on Homy YHI., 505. Dios, 508. 

Leoftio, Duko of Moroa, his onutL'st with Harold, sou of Eai4 Godwin, i 128. 

Leolf tho lubbor kills Kmg Edmund at n ibaat, i. 82. 

Leonard's Hospital in Yorlbliiio, tumult ooctuuonod by on nnoiont privilogo cu^nyod by, ii. 
814. 

Leopold, Archduke of AustLio, oxrosls Bicbord I. of England in Ids roiunx fixim ralosUiut, 
la 378 

Lesley, Bishop of Boss, is appoint'd by Mary Quonn of Soots ono of hnr coniinisHi(tnfrs 
in the couso between hur onil Mtuiuy tho ill. 30 L ltofuiM>s to to M urmy's 

aUegntions at Hampton Couit, 308. Ho ana his ossitoiafos biook up tlio confotemtsv 310. 
Elissabotiis loply to them, 311. Complmns to 'tho EugLiHli ctmnuil of tlmir lusln- 
oerity toward hhuy, 332, Engages in thu Duko of Norfolk's conspLrai% 351. Is 
hnprisonod, 353. 

1 EeuI of Loven.— Boo Lovon. 

— , David, dofoats tho Ettfl of Montroao at Phdiphnugh in tlio Forost, iv. 443. Com- 
monds the ^is army against Olivoi Oromwell, 538. Follows Unmmoll in Ids rolioni 
to Dimboa, 530. Is onlmod to attook Oromwoll, and is defouU'd, 5*10. 

Lody, Normau, son of the Earl of Bothes, disUnguisIu^B himsulfat ilui liattlo of Anenun, 
ui. 48. 

Lev^ors, their plan for govommont after tho ilnath of OlmrloH I., iv. 513. 

Leven* Lesl^ Earl of, marches with a Scots unuy to tJio adsistunco of tiio EngliMh IVlhi- 
mont ogainst Oharlea I , iv. 300. Joins Sir Tiunuas Pairftix, 400. AwJstii lu tlio tloftiit 
of Pnnoe Bu]^ at Morston-moor, 402. Moiehes imrtiiwurd and tokoH Nuwoom^ by 
Btonn, 405. Heducos OarJislo, 411, Tho king puts liiiuHolf Into ihn houdH of tim army 
when before Newark, 450. Summdors tlio king to tho piuditunoiitaiy ocmimlsHiouorii, 
455. 

Levison, Sir Rldhard, conimands a iloot in <ui oxpoditiun to tho ooosbi of Spain, iii* 540. 

Attacks the harbour of Ooi'iinbm, and tokos a ri<di oorrock thora 541. 

Lewellm Prince of Walos, applies to XXouxy HE. f(»r protoiiiion agnlxuit h!a mbolllntui son 
Gnmn, i. 510. Bodaws Ins liostilitios on tlio doatn of GriiUn, 511. Is sucoooded by 
Grifiin's son Lewellyn, 511. 

Bou to CWma, suoooods his gramlfiithcar in tho principality of Walos, 1. 511. 
Bonows tho homagp io Uoiuy, 511. Oonfodomtos with Lenoestor and fovodos KiiglatMl, 
511., Is pardanea, but o&bals with tho borons ogain, 543, Is summoned by jmword 
I. to renew Iris homogo, 543. Is sobduod by Edward on hia nun-oomplianoo, 544. Is 
. dsfoatod and killod by Moitimot on occasion of now du^utos, 545, Ills brotbor David 
tried os a traitor, and exocnled, 546, 

Lew6s,battioof;betwemHmyIIE. tmdhis batons hooded by tho Eorl of Ldoostot^ i. 
517. The treaty ooUodfhoMfse of. 518* 

Lewis the Qroes, King of JFtaQoe, disturbs Normandy, t 256, Euiloavonts to rostoro 
William, son of Duko Bobert, 257, Dofoat^ by llonry I., 258. Was the IM oSd)- 
lisher of ooraozations, and with what view, 451. 

• Yll., King of Prance^ botrolhs his adstar Oonitantia to E»staoo,dlfle^aon0f Slophmi 

Kmg of England, i. 271 Divorces Eleanor, heiress of (Juionno, 28f, Affluncos liiK 
dau^ter Muignret fo Henry, eldoat son of Homy XI of Euglaud, 280. Anoedotos of u 
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oonfijfonoB botwoon, hiiQ and Houiy IL m lelatioii to Beakot Aidibi^op of OantorUtiiyy 
Dificiuted at bis daughter Maigaiet not being crowned with Prince Henry, 81B. 
Bxhortki the pope to excommunicate “Kitig Henry, 321. Encomagea the levdt of fimce 
Homy agaimrt; hia father, 886 Beeicgea Vemouil, m oomunohcm with Piinoe Henry, 
^7. Hib fraudulent bohayioux to King Homy here, 837. Has a conference with 
Henry, 388. Duappointed in another troocherous echeme agamat Boiien, 812. Be- 
ocivea Henry amun, 34:2. Peace oon'duded between him and Henry, 343^ Becomes 
auporstitiouBi ania mokes a pilgzunage to Beoket's shnne, 847. 

IxjwiB, oldobt son of Pbihp of Pia^, married to Blanche of Oa^e, niece of John King of 
England, i. 893. The bnronB of England ofEer him the kingdom, 483. Ainvos in 
' Engbuid with an aimy, 434. Losee his mduonce ftufintig the K-nglinh borouH by his 
immad(*uoo, 43S. ^e baionB who adhoie to him excommunicated by tlie pope's legate, 
474. They desert him, 474, The oily of Innooln taken from him by llie Sfirl of Pem- 
bn)ko, 475. Xho Preii^ fkiot, coming to his assistance, defeated by tho English, 476. 
Oonidiulcs a peace with Pembtoko, find goes back to France, 476. Succeeds his &ther 
Philip 111 ihs kin^m of France, 481. 

— vlll., myailDB Foiotou, and tokos Eoohclle, i. 481. 

"" ■■■ TX. of France, hia charaotor, i. 505. !l^s conduct towards the EngLsb, 506. 
Obtoius a oossiDU of Normandy fiom Heniy III, 506. Homy lofeis the oiffoionces 
betwoou liim and Ixoccstor to his queen, Kargaiot, 509. Another lofeicnce nuulo to his 
orlntmUoii, 518. Bccidos in ihvoiir of HGUjy, 514. Eugugos Piiuoo Edwoid in a 
crusudi^ 528. Bios at Turns in Afncn, 529. His cliaiactei, 520. 

XI., Kmg of Franco, his charaoler and ombitiuus views, ii. 313. Piotoeis tl\e Earl 

'Of Warwick, 318, Leagues with him and Queen Maagoaot, 310 Assists Warwick 
with a licet, 320. Buys peace of Edward XV. at a tribute duiing his life, 382. lutin- 
Yicw beiwiHm thimi, 332. Forllior transactiuns butwoon them, 838. Bansnms Queen 
Margari^, 334. KcllueUons on his ermdurt iowuid tlie Buko of Burgundy and his 
diuighUT, 335 Uiniuludcs a iieooo with Maximihou King of the Bomona, and momos 


tlio duuphui io hiH ibiugiiter Morgaiot, 803. 
■ ' " XU. of Krnnro, hUlKluos tho i' ' 


I dadiy of Milan, ii. 432. Eugogoa Fordinand of Spoin 
io nsHlsL him him m seizing Naples, 454. Outwittod by him, 455. Joins in a league 
agiiiiiKi Uio VeiuvliatiH, 455 His n^liew Gaston de Fuix defeats the Bpnnifdi and 
aimioH, hut is kilh'd, 401. Loses lus conquests m Italy, 402. 


l&oommuni- 


by Pope 1 a‘o X., 401. Bends relief to Terouane, bosicgcd’by iEenry YBl., 469. 
OiineUuh'H a imaty witli Ferihuaiul, and uffeis h^ daughter for one of lus gion^ons; 
475. Knipiiwi'iu Uie Buko do Lunguuvillo, prisoner m England, to conclude a tre^ 
witlv Llotiiy, 470. Htipuhites to pay tUo uiieuis of the poiiBioii due to Eugland, 477. 
Idarrhui lltmry'S sister, and dies quirkly after, 477. 

— XIV. sucoQodH lo Um crown of Fiauoo lai infant, v. 21 Moots Philip of Smin at 
the l^muU'CK, and os|)ousos his daughter, 65. Joins tho Butch in tlie wur with Eng- 
land, 144, Ills povsou and ohorocier dosonbod, 160. Forms pretensions to tho dtioliy 
uf Bntinmt in rigub of lus quoun, 161. IXis rapid canquestH in the Low Oountiios, 101. 
Ills hnughiy beiinvuiur in the esrarts of Europe, 101. Tlio triple ulliauce formed ngomst 
bliii, 101. IliK art ill bringing Charles tl over to tlio Fxouoli intmesi. 187. Ills sudden, 
immtloii iiiii) Lormiiio, 188. BroLan<s war against Uullond, 199. Marches a largo army 
to tfm l)ut(4i flrentierM, li)9. His nipld saeeesses in tho Low OoniLU'ies, 204. Enters 
Ulrerhl., 295. His denmuds fnsn tfm Butch deputies sont lo uuploro poacis 207. Is 
oii]Kwc<l ni last by flie Princo of Oxange, 214. Eiitors into a tvoaty with OUarlos II, to 
nw>rn )M>iHTy m Kiiglaml, 228, n. Operations uf the l*riiioo of Cond^ and Marshal 
I'lirottncs 232. ns a vnluntoor under Dio Prince uf Oimdis 2:i8. Ttikes Condd by 

sUinti, 241. Ills rcccptlcm of tbo of Fovorsham, sent with Ute tonns of poaeo to 
blin, 253, Takw Ghent and Yiiros, 256. Troaty at Nimi'gueni ooiicIuiIchI, 261. His 
ttroH}K*tnus HUuatiim by Dns tixwly, 261, IBs hauglity and arbitrary trpatoumt of the 
iCurutHiau iKiwcTHf 083. Beyokes tlio edict of Nautz, 411. A league fonuod against 
lUm by tho Prince of Grange, 437. Informs Jomos of the Pnnee nf Orange's Bchumos, 
445. Iteooivei James kimUy on his abdication, 459. His gioat rt^goril tor htcraturo, 
480. 

Br., a Wolirii idiyiirian. employed to nogotlato a tnnmago between the Prineoss 

IClteabt*^, dangUtcr of Edward TV^ and Henry Earl of Btohmoiid, ii. 358. 

Ta^iImx. is budi^ffnd tor Die HDuniardSi iti, 367. 

LitoX, iMI, the myLval of oris foyoutablo to, D. 309. InsUmoo riiowing tho barons to 
have boon sonsiblu ctf tliis^ 870, n. A rogulnr plan fonui^d by the ODtmnons at the 
oommenoument of Dio idgn of Ohorlos I. for Dio osiablislummi of, Ir. 182. „ _ 

mUngton, M^Dmid of, is sent by Dio Pxutostaut asHoouLtiou in Rootliiiid, oollod the Oon- 
grtittUim of tho Ijo^ to toquost asristanoo of Qiinon ElmDioih, ill. 227. Is again sont 
G> thank her tuid nxiuost forlluv old, 232. Is made aoeretary of stato by Quean Mw, 
Is sont to London with Maly’s compluncnls to EUzaloDi, and to xoquiro a ctochir 
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ration of hor snooesydoii to the EngUah crown, 244. Enters into a oonFedcracy of Soots 
nol^B, to poteot Fnnoe James, and imnitdi the muitluxnrs of hie fatluT, 201. AhsihIs 
at the ooD^&enoeB conoendug Mary befino thu English and Scotch omumiHbiouoiH, ^1)1. 
Enoomages the Duke of Noiiolk in tho liopos of espoiuiug Mary, 000. Taki^s jHiri with 
Euholdy of G^iange m fiivoiir of Mary, and lu bupposod to huvo Idlloil himidclf un ilii» 
suppression of the party by Elizabeth, 35G. 

Ldbuine, his cruol piosooution in the.stfir-ohambci, and icaolntion in sufliTing, iir. 214. 
Becovozs Ins libony, and obtoins damages, 205 Is unpnsonod by thi^ Pnrliiuitumt lf»r 
his seditious writing 522. Is ooipiitod on txiol by iho now statute of tieasoiis, 510. Is 
agam tiicd and acquitted during the protoetoraie, t. 13. 

LilS, on offieer of King's Edwin's army, his oztraoidmary hddity to him, i. 33. 

Ldlibulloio, on what oooasion this song was made, ▼. 455. 

limeribk; is besieged and taken by ireton, iv 522. 

Linooln, tho city of; tokon from Lewis by tho Eail of roinbioke, 1. 471. Js talccu for tlu^ 
Ismg ParliailGmit by tho Earl nf Manuhesior, iv. 402. 

^ J(^n Eoil of, Ills family and ohanioicr, li. 38R. Bciiros to tlin coiiit of tin* 

Duolicss of Bnrguudy, 389. Oommauds Sunucl's onuy, and is killed at tlio IniUIo of 
Btoko, 890. 

Linoohialiire, maurreoiion hoaded thcro by Sir Bobcit Wullos in llio roigu of Edwuid IV., 
u. 317. The inBurgonts defeutnil Iw the king, 317, 

Lindesey, Earl of, is sent to tbo ndicf uf Bocholle, but is niiablo to pass tlio ziioh*, iv. 177. 
a protestation against tho liturgy, 227 Oommauds uudur the king at the Ixittlo 
of Edge^ill, 362. Is moitally woun&l, anil tiikin tmaouor, 304. 

Lulo, Dudley Loid, commands tho Hoot of IXeniy VIIX in an invasion of Scotland, 
lii. 44. 

b Lady, tho cruel tnosucniion of, v. 404. 

Lftoxaturo, the state oi, lu Quoim Elizabcili's reign, iii. 576. 

Lolu:^, one frainod by a oomniUti^o of budioiw and divinos, iii. 102. Xu wliat nwocts it 
diitmcdfrum tho old mass-book, 103. IhicvihihI, 121. Is autliorizid by INudUmumt, 
128. Is suppiOBBod by tUo ri'Htnmtion of Uio imwH by Quoun hlary, 1 53. Is hy 

Quoon ElizHDoth, 211 . Is abuliHhod by Uic usHcmbly of divines at 'WusLminstor, iv. 418. 
Is Again admitted at tho rCHtoratmii, v. 10!), 

Loan^ Aibitr4Uily exacted by Queun Elizabeth fcom her subjects, lif, 552 A gouoral one 
required by OhaiUs T., iv. 148. Porbons oonhued for rufusol, 150. Other opprusttions 
exeioisod agiunst them, 152. 

Lodhlevin oosilo, Mury Quoou of Soots oonUnod thoro, iii. 293. Sho znokos her oseaiio 
from thoiioe, 208. 

Lockhart is made govcnior of Dunkirk by Oliver Oromwoll, v, 46. His scruplos when 
applied to by Monk to min in restoring uio king, 79 

LoUards, tho lolloweis of Wickliile the reformer, their tenets, ii, 175. Eavourod by tlm 
Duke of Lanoostor, 176, One burnt for heresy, 185. Another, 108. Ptosocutbui of 
Xiord Oobliom os tlicir hood, 201. Ilia transnctioiis and oxocutiuii, 205. The points 
of roformatimi aimed at by tliciUp 205. The doclrmos of Hurtin Imthcr embzam by 
them, 505.-- Boo Heresy ana Ih^rnnuatuin. 

London, a froorishing Bomnu oelnny tlu^re, destroyed, and tho iuliaUtantB inassacrcMl, by 
die Bntons, i, 0. Dunit by tlielinm^ 53, Bebmlt by Alfied, 64. Subnutu to Willliuu 
Duke of Konnandj^ 170. The libi^rticH oC coiiUmvoif, Imt Uio inhabilants dtsannod liy 
iiixn, 180. A synod summomd tlion^, 203. Anobh(% 2(i2. Charter granted to, by King 
Henry L, 265. Tho eitizons tAiniinuiuHl io a council to recognize tlio pretonsions of the 
Empress Matilda, 278. Oimiinilaiitm of die nimilKT of its mhiibltanbs at iliin time, 
278, n, BovnltB ogauist Matilda, 279. MoHsac^re of Jews tlioru at the eoronatinn of 
Bloliard I., 364. Its Hrst ohorter of iiiuernorutimi, \fhoii gniutc^d, 437. Tiumilts excibnl 
them in fhvoar of the barons by Vitz Iticmul tho mayor, 512-514 Tlio cltissenn riso in 
fhvour of Quoon tsabollo^ and iinmh*r th(« Blslioj) of Exoter, ii. 23. Tliey put Baldeii, 
tlio chanooUoT, in KowgaUs uiul kill him by bad iiHogr*, 24. dcMirvetion theni Iqt 

die plague, 05. John King of Ifniiiee brought prisemT io, 104. IIh cliorh'r soizimI 
by Biohaid II, 155. The ohaptiT IuuiIk of duit hi'O muzihI by llniiy VIIL, lU. 27* An 
insiirieetinn of appcontioes and othorri tliero to (qijHisi' tho eneonnighig furuigti ortiOei^nv 
67. Qaceu Mtuy's tide ackimwlodged by tho niagistraU>H nf, in eppontion to Jfjady 
Jano Gray, 142. Twenty thousand die tm*ro of tho pliiguu lironglit from Ibivro oa 
Grace, 262 The lin;ral Bxcihiingo built by Sir Thomas Ureslimtii, 570. Tho uuttdxir 
of foreigocTS in, at this time, 679. Great plugno i)ii>ro in Jniurs's n^ign, 588. The 
nuzoboc of its inluLbituiuts at this tune, 588* Is the coutro ofnll the ciimmoroo of the 
Ungdom, 594. The ooutinuod oonoonnio of tho gentry thcro diHOourag^ by James J.« 
iv. 106. Ho ronows die odiots against iimroaalng buflduigs iu, X06. Jklok buihlings 
^by wheon mtrorlucod, 114, Another plague in, 134. Bofrises a loan io die king, 
148. Ship-moDey loviod on ib by Qharles, 148. BofrtsoB ouo!^ loim io tho Idiig; 247. 
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VoUUdiu fur a Farlument, 249. The tieaty -with, fha Suots at fiippan adjoomed to, 261. 

1 uUiiouB foi a total alteiatioii of churoh goyeiniixent^ 270 Tno Mngp oonieB to the 
roxKUnon oonnoil, 33G The oity petitioiis Paabament, as ^bd the porters and. appren- 
tiooB, 339 Tokoa part with the Porhament against the kiDg« 354 Its traiDod%.ndB 
join ttio Ewl of HiBsex, 365. Bends foiu regiments of nuJitia to Essex, 388. Its xnUitia 
ordered out uy the Parliamont to defend it against the army, i67. Petitions the Par- 
Mamonl agamst the change of its nulitih, whiuh tho populace oblige it to giant, 471. 
Tlio onmuion council lefuso on as&es&mBnt to lOie Long Puihameut on its restoralion, 
luid diH'ltfo for a flee Pailiument; v. 74. Lends monoy to Ohailos It for the DutoU 
war, 138 Gioal plague ofl 144. Is Wnt, 149. Good efifoots of this oaltunity, 160. 
liihpulfs between tho dtisens and Sir Eobert Olayton, lord mayoi, about the election of 
HhuidlK, 322. Lispulou between tho oitixons and Sir John More on tho same occasion, 
361. A wnt of <juo wurtanio issuod against the city, 362. Gonditiuns on which tho 
ehatier was lestoied, 363 The mayor, oddeimen, and a deputation of tho common 
council suimuunud to the Oonvcnliun Patbament, 461. 

UmuIoii Eiidgu, when fiibt finished of stone, l 437. 

Ijongloard.— Sue PitfrObhcrt 

1 4»iigcluunn, Bishop of Ely ■—See Ely. 

LonguoviUe, Duke of, dofoated and taken prisoner by Hcmy VUE. at the battle of Spurs, 
11 . 470. Noratiales a peace botwen Heniy and Lewis, 470. 
h JDnohosB-dowugQT of-^ce Guise, Maiy of. 

Xjoim^x, Uoibrign, physician to Queen Elizabeth, is executed for locelTing a hiibe from the 
Kpanisli iipnistiy to poison Lor, ui. 488. 

LoniH, Hoiuo of, tlioii piocciMlings m sutthag tlio plan of goyemmont dming the luinonty 
of Jticliard II., it 137 Tiicir pioooodmg^ agamst tho king's ministry at tlie msligation 
of the JDuko of Gloucester, 150. The in cgu£nty of ihoir ludioml proooodings, 152 Tho 
Jhikc of lloiefdid's accusation agamst the Buko of Norfolk; 161. Duel between tliom 

C re\ ciiIimI by Uio laiig« 1 62 Tumults amung; at the acoessiDu of Henry IV., 182. Be- 
ate oil the pn^^iuuoiiH of Eichaid Buke ot xoik, 294 Aoknuwlod^ his right of suo- 
C(‘Hhiim Aiid prtwciit aibumutnitum, 294 Oondomii tho Bake of Okrenoo, DTutlior to 
Edwuixl fV., 33K, Thnr ^lioigo agamst Oaidinol Wolsoy, 549. Frame the biU of six 
iirilchu for ulKiliHliitig ilivciHity of opiunms m luligion, in 6 Heiuy cemplAins to them 
of the ilivoi'Miy of rchgions, ll Then flattery to OiomwolL Earl of Esaox, 14. Oondeinn 
(liomwi'U wiliboiit tnai, 16 Pi^tiUcm tho king to lay his moinago with Anno of Olevcs 
lK‘fon» the timvonitimi, 17. The Txird Houu^oy piutests against tho bill establishing a 
coinicil to jiiilgc ()fR«uoi^ iigamst the king s procilamiitions, 3D. Pass a bill of attainder 
iiguluKt tlio Buko oi Norfolk, 59 Loid Seymour attaiuicil, 102. Pass a soyorolaw 
truosoii, winch is oltoi’cd by tho Oommons, 12D. Fiamo a poor-bill, which is 
by tlu) Coinmona, 130. Arc inipationt to havo the suooossiun of tho down 
Hotthsl, 278. Olieck the Oommeus, by tho ijuoon’s order, from debating on matters of 
religious rofoniLatioii, 3S17. Are refused a cuuforcnuu dcHirod with tho Oommons, 376. 
11u) Gommoiis diHputo with them ooucomixig punotdios, 497. Send a bill to ilio Oom- 
luoiiH for I'litailiug tlio orowu-hnids on the king and his sacoossors, which is refused, 
597. The number of Lords m the Himso iii the ndgn of Jiuncs I, ly. 96 Impoaoliment 
of tho Kiiul of Bnstol uiui Buko of Buckingham, 140. Proimre the Earl ufAraadurs 
lilmriy, 1 i f. UouuirkH on Uuur ciiuduct dunng the disimtcs between tho king and tho 
(Vniutitiiis, 167. Posh the poiitinu of right, 169. Aio dissulyocl, 186. Thou intorpoair 
ilou with the Ooiiiinnns ni the Lung Parliiuuuut requustod by tho king, 241. A 
coitmililcc of, joined to ono of Uio Lower House, apiioiuiud to sit during tho rcocss of 
fWliariHAii, 2iiD. A eoinmittoo of, with one of the Oomnums, appointed to attend tlie 
king to SeotltUKl, 299. Thu Oomuums (U^clore on iiitunilon of settuig their authovity 
aside, iinhws thiiy etmour with Ihum, 329 Tho bishoxis* yolcs m, taken away, 341. 
Tho xiu^trity of tho rotlre to the king at York, 351. For Uiose iratUAotions 
wlu'ndn tlut nmuuudcr concur witli tlio Uouuuons, sou Parllaiuont. Aie obligud to pass 
Iho MidfKkuiyiiig onliuaiicc*, 414. Oheose Lord llunsdou spoakor nii Manoho^'s going 
to iho army, 472. Ihjoci tint vote of tho Uomiuons for bringing iho king to a triid, 4.97. 

IlouHO of, yoU'd iiscdosH, dangc^rous, anti to bo alNihsluMl, 510. A Heuso oC sum- 
moiiotl liy the nroUitlnr, whinli tliu uncuml peers rufuse to atUmd, v. 44- Their jurisdio- 
Uiffi roftwwl to ue ankuowledgwl by the OominoiiH, 44. The pi'iiw resume thoir seats in 
iho Parliament ftdlowlDg tin' final dissolution of tho Long out), 82. Oharlss It pro- 
rlalmed, 83. Thu biidio)M n^stcrod to tlieir seaio, 1 16. Eufuso to Odumit Olaionduu to 
eMstrxly on the imis'ooluuoui of tlio CominonB, 157. Vote Clarendou's lettor to them n 
liUil 15^ Tlieir disputou with tlie Couunons on Skinner^s cose, 178* Biflbronoes with 
iho (lonmions on tlirJr alt(*niig a money-bill, 190. Endeavour to iutr^uoo a now 
lud, Mifoivdiig iniMsive (»hotli(*ncr, 234. Gtiiit lUsiiufos between, and tho Oommeus on tlio 
eiuit) of Eng and Hiilrloy, 235. Are provailed on by the Buko of York to admit an 
UI Ids Jhveur in tho now tost act, 289. Uefiiso to oommit Banhy on hUi 
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impeobbiaent by tho OominniiB, 203. V\m tho bill of attiiinilor aKuiuHt Danby, 301. 
Busumo iho buHiuctw oT tliu impiHlx plot, 31)1. Tho of tlio biHliopu to wrie in 
Bcinby's euso doniod bylliu UoDunouB, 300. Bejoot ilio oxcliimon-bill, 3.)2. Kmi tlio 
popitdi lonbi iinpiticUotl by tiiu OommoiiH, 308. Ttiko tlio Hpoi^oh of Junu*H If tub) coii- 
BKloriition at tho luotinn of Ounipton lliHliop of Tjomlon, iOO Ahhiuiu* tlm lulnuniHtra- 
tion of guvemment un tito kiug'u flight, dfl?. Duairo tUo Prmeu of Oningo aHhiimo 
tbo govanmont anil anminon a ouuvuntiou, 401. Thou ilobatoH on tho ixncuiiiiu of a 
now king oi a rcgoucy, 464. Thoir ennluionoutt with tlio Oomiunnii, 

Louis of aitidlos, in tho ticots Farliaiueni, ou account of thiur iiistituUon, iv. 302. Aro 
aboliflheil, 802. 

Lonio, Loiil, son ot tho Bail of Aigyh', ohlains tho giU of his fiithov'H forrinturi), v. 113. 
Is rontleiiinod on tho btatuto of loasnig^makiug, 107. Ih panloiiiMl by the king, J r»7. 
Botmeiioot of his life, 353. Is oioatnd Bail of Argylo, 3.54. — Sou Aigyhs 
Lonaiuo, Cardinal of — Sco Giiiho. Ai1vihi*h Iuh nicr<', Mary Qiiihmi of Hi-otH. b) rigour 
against tho Protostant h*adi*iH who hiul liikcii anus agaiimt hoi, iii. 272, OiMioorUu 
niasHacorc of tlio Frouah Hugnuots, 272. — tiuo Uugouois. KouuiIh a soiuiuory at UlioiuiH 
iur tbo odiicaiiun of English OutlinlioH, BB2, 

LoOiauo, elder brotlioi* of Egbcit lung of KonL» dispossossi^s his iiopliow Edno, i. 
Dofoati'd and kdlod by him, 30 

London, Lord, 18 cominitbMl in the Tower for signing a Ictier Hi'ut by iho HeotH lualo- 
oontimts to Uio Kmg ul ‘Kninre, iv 233. Ih uimlo an iiii 1.303. iHHi'ni with oilier 
commissioners by iho SmiH to Oxford to luodiaU^ botween ibc^ king nuil Parlmnioni, 
8B8. Butuins lUBsatisfled, 38H. Lduh publio poiiunco for couiiUMUimhig tliu myi^UKtM, 
492 

Hill, tho covenanters rrpiilai* nn aiiock on a conventitdu lh«‘rt‘, v. 313, 

Lovab Visruunt, heads uu inHiirrodioii in the Noilh agaiiiHt Ilriiiy VII , il, 384. VlliM 
to Ploudois, 384. Joins Lauihurt Siinnul, 3BU. Su])ih>ho« 1 b> hu killoil at Uio baitlu of 
Stoke, 391. 

Lmiiao of Savoy, mother of VroiifiH 1. of KraniH', hor rlumvi^b^r, ii. 51(5. Mtiki H (m»ritin*rt 
of uiaiTiago to Quiilns Luko of Uouibou, wliiah ho iqji'CtH, 516. Deprivos Ikuirbon ot 
his jioBscBsions 1^ u iawsmt, 51 6. (Joticludi^H an alliivnea witli Engltuul m\ ilui aiviitivity 
ot SVaiLuiH, 523. A largo prusuni oxacted of hur, aovortly, by Wolsiy, on (ho imaty wltn 
UoTiry, 524. 

Louvion, peace oomdudud tlioro betwoou l^liilip of Franoo and Uiehard X. of'Bngknd, 
1. 38G. 

Low OountrioB, stato of, at Hid tixuo of Tlcmry VII., IL 303,-^oc Notlu*rkmds ond Uiuteil 
Ihovinens. 

Lucy, Bichord do, lofL guardian of the kingdom by Ilinry 11. during Ids alwonco in 
L 339. BqniLsiiH tlu) hruiiiioiis ol tlio Scots, 3.39. SuppressuH an luvuHiun of 
Flendnmi under the Kurl of Tx'icoslur, aiul taken him piisriuor, 339, 

Ludlow* liinutLaiant-gonoral, obbinis eoiumniid of tho iinuy in li’i'laiid on tlio iloaih ol 
Irotoo, XT 552, EnmigeH in tUi' ealud of Walluigilnnl IIouho, v. 57. 

Ludovico, Duke of Him, invites the liVeneli to mi iuvusidu of NapliM, ii. 420. Joins Iho 
emperor and other iiiinoos in a league against Fmiicu, ‘120. Milan subilucd by the 
FreBioh,482. 

lAipioatro, a Jhabtumon, commandH at Ftdaise for John King of England, i. 401. Sur^ 
renden the place to I’hllhi, and enlists with him agnuihi Jolui, 4UJ. 
liusignan, Gw do,liow lio V*oainu King of Jemsahm, i. 372. Tjohcs his kingilom, mid 
i^ppUes to Biohonl L of England at Cyprus to (wbiblish UIh tiUo in op|MMition to Uon- 
Marquis ofMontfoxra^ 372. Mmle King of pyiirus by Bidiurd on emitting his 
pretensions to Jerasalcm, 376. 

Lutlier, Mortlii, his oharoobir, and iho motivi's of nppoHuig tho sain of imiulgi^inoH, It. 504. 
Is ptronizod ly tho Elootor of Saxony, 594. Tho progrosM of Ills opiuionH in <lc*muiny, 
505. His doctrines ombraeod by Uio Ijollards hi England, 505. Is wrobi ngaiiuii by 
Homy VIII , 505. His sharp reply to Henry’s book, 595: Tho ipiick pnigrosH of hw 
ilocirinoB, owing to tho art of printing, 50U. Tnniis the pope Antiehristv 5()7. Sevotal 
of luB disciples ta Vi^ rixaltw in EmrloniL iii. 123. • 

Luxembourg. MaTCsohsl, deJhats tSo Pnnro of Orongo nt St Omor’s, v. 245. Is at* 
tacked at St, Lonis by tbo Prinoo of Orange tho day allor tho poooe of Nimegocixi, 2^. 
liuxuiy, laws against, in tho reign of Edward HI, ii. H)3, 

Horans, a gonoral council osJlod thero by Popo Iimooont IV. to exooxnmunicato tlm Hrapom 
Frodeno H., L 400. OcmplAiuts tnmsimttod to it by Hoiuy HI and his polity, 420. 
pomiod oC; rsnuiToil thither from Pisa, iL 457. laturdiotod by the pupo* 4(^« Xtenounood 
by Lswis Xn. of Fronoo, 475» 

MAaBWTB, a Soots nobloman, murders Banoan King of Soolland, and usurps the crown, 
i. 128. Is defoatod and iwod by Siwoxd Buko of NoHhumboriond, IBS* 
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Miuso^l, a Scots covmontor, exjurcs under torture in ecstasy, v. 171. 

* wf' 1 Sii James, is by the Scots Pailiament appointed a oommissumor to treat with 
Mizauoili concormiig Mary, uu 332, Is dismissed by Elizabeth 'withont oondtidiTig on 
any thing, 832. 

Madiulf treaty of, between the Empeior Oharles V. and his prisoner ElnaiGiB I. of Fiance, 
ii. 527, 

MfO}*buia, in the ancient G-erman law, what, i. Ifi4, n. 

Mm^lalene, Mster to Pope Leo X , the produce of indnlgenoes in Saxony assigned to hor, 
li. o03. Fauns out the sale to .^oomooldi, a Genoese, 604 — See Aicemboldi. 

— OollQge, Oxjfoid, its contest with James n , v. 428 The piosident and fellowB 

oxpollojl, Giillvd, doctor of the Soiboune, appointed by monoato, 434. 

Mtigua (iliorta '~-S go Chaitoor of Liberties. 

Miuiinnul;, iho pro][)hot of the Eost^ a general review of tlio tronsoctionB of and his 
lollawoiB, 1 - 223. 

Miiinn, Ijm iirovmco of, ngrood to bo coded to the Duko of Anjou, on the mamago of his 
niuoo Miurgniot with Henry Yl., iL 266. Burroniloied n-T<H aJionatod fLom the Engjhsh 
goveruiuont, 260. 

Mainfroy, natural son of the Ennioror Fiodeno H., his contest with the pope fbr the mown 
of Sicily, 1 . 401. A oruflode publitdiod against IHm, 492. 

Mnlor-gunorala established by Cromwell oU ovur England, y. 19. Their antherity xeduoed^ 


Muitlaml urLulingtxm.*— Bco Lidington 

Maknd, Dr., Prior of BorliugH, lieods an inaurreotion against Honzy YlH , ii. GO 8. Is 
di'Hcrted by his adherents, tiihon, and exocmtod, G08 

Malhcrl>o'H oilo to Mary do Modicis, written m 1C14, a stanza of, iv. 570. 

Malta, Kniglits ot inTuse to surieailor up their revenues to Homy VIH., ill 16. Their 
unhir (liHHolvuil by Parliament, 15. 

Manbttti*, in tlie iuioieul Uonuau biw, what, i. 1G6, n 

Man(di<*Ht»r, Earl oC is, by tlio Parluunout, opiiointed general of on association of several 
connlicH against Oharlcs I , iv. 382. Domts the loyohsts at Homoastle^ 885. Talros 
Lincoln, and joins Fiurrax m the siege of York, 402. AssistB in defeating the king at 
Marstou-moer, 402. As also at Newbury, 407 Disirates between bun and Oromvmlli 
411. (hHiH as Hpciilcer of the Houso of Lords, with Lenthol of tho Commons, to Houn- 
slow Ilea til, to (U'sue pretcctiuu of ilio army, 472 Is appointed lord ohomborlauL by 
OlittrloHXL,y.l00. z'l' 


•Manners^ u review of, in tbn thirtoentli ooiitnzy, i,4G8. State of, in tho reign of Edward H , 
il 32. Dunug that of Queen Elizabeth, lu 572. A review of, dunng fim roigu of James 
L, Iv. 105, A review t)( dunng the tune of the commonwealth, v. 84. Great alteration 
in, produced by tliu rosioration, 478. 

Miuisol, ohaplatu to Henry III, Ids anutmouB possosBion of pluzoUties, L 490. 

MauHfLililt, Count, cnminauds an army lu the somce of Fiodorio, deotor paJatme, iv. 72. Is 
illKiulHhod, umL ougagoH in the s^co of tlio United PnmnooB, 72. Is engaged by 
' JumiiH, aiul asHihie*! with men to rooever the Palatinate, 03. His inon reduced sloik* 
noHri, 1)4. 


MimuOieturcH, stab' of, in tlio reign of Quoon Elizahofli, ill 570. State of, in the reign of 
JmnuH In Iv. 1 1(1. Great inoruose of, after tlio rcHtoratuni, v 177 

Manwanng, is imiHuudied by tlie Ouinmnus for lus soruiuu on the rogol prerogative in 
lavvlng taxes, iv. 170. Tn promoted to the see of Bi Asaph, 171. 

Mimdi, Itol of,— Hoi* Msrtinior. 

Aluivhc, CottuL do la, his wifb rnalxdla token Jjroni him by tho Ommt of Angnuleme, her 
Aiitior, and marrioil to John King of England, i. 304. Kxoites coinmnUoiiH ugaiust Jtto 
ill ilic FaiucIi nroviuoes, 304. Is taken prisoner by John, 807. Marries Isabelle^ on 
John's diiith, 486. 

Murgamt of Apjou, hor oliaractor, il. 2CG. Married to Homy VI of England, 200. Joins 
tlm CanUnul of Wlncheslor's fiieUoti against tlie Duke of Uloucostsr, 207 Siupeeted of 
luwiiiff snmo hand in Glnuocwtca**H murder, 2iii). Hnlivorcd of u son, 288. BaJses an 
anny hi iliu norUi of England, oud defeats and kills tho Duko of York^ 206. Her army 
mirUir iho Karl of P(«mbn)ko defeated by Edwanl Duleo of York, at Ilfortunor's Oross, 
207. I>ch*ats iJio Earl of Warwlok at Ht Albans, 207. Begains poaaoasion of the kmg, 
297. XtetirtM licibro tho anny of Edward Duko of York, 207, Oousofiuonoos of tho 
IkMntilmiKnoHs of her troqiJB, 303. Hor army rnutoil at Toaton, 804. Botiros with 
llcaiy to ScHitlmid* 304. Endeavours to ongugo tlio Boots in hor intorsst, 805. Bolioits 
mtslmioo iu France, 808, Def^^tod at HexJiiain,308. Hor 8 Xtitu>rdniax 7 odvontoro 
with robbriTH in a ^9. (Mes to lior failior’s court, and rotiioe, 809. Enters into 
a league witJi tho 1^1 ivf Warwick, 313. Mannos her sou Edward to the Tiody Aium\ 
<ianghii('r to tlio Earl of Wiurwiok, 319. Beiuras to England on the rosioraiion of her 
hiiiilNmd, but arrives not till aftor Warwick's doCbat^ 828. Bonsomsd Isy iiowis of Franco, 
384. Uorohanotor,834. 
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Margaret; of Norway, wlmt titlo uho euoceodud to tko crown ol Scotland, i. 5*18. (liuir- 
diuns a^qacinted during lior infimcy, 548 Tioaty of luaniago botwotm lior and Viiiiuu 
Edward of Englaud, 549. Dlcb on hor poaeogo to SouUund, 540. 

, dauglitor io Iloury VII, monied to Jnuioe IV. of Scotland, ii. 431t. MaiTies 

Dmigloe Euxl of Angua, on tho dotiUi of Joniua IV., 481 la divorcod, and umrnua 
unoutor uobloman, 571. 

Mangnan, battlo of, bctwuon Francis I. of Franco and lUo Swiss, ii. 485, 

Maikham, Su George, Ina’oiJiaoasiTe troatment by tUo conri of stiu-'clituubci, iv. 208. 

Mirlebndgo, laws onactcMl by tUo rai'liomont aujtumouod thcio by Jlonry IIL, iifLur ihu 
btiiuna' wars, i 531. 

Maiio, Donald Eail of, appointed logont on tlio douUi of the Enrl of Mniray, ii. 45. Is 
detoati'd and killed by Eilwuid Boliol, 4G. 

^ Eurl of, clioaon Brgont of BootLond on ilie duath of Louos, in 355. Ik obligi^iL ii> 

eunrludo a tmoowitli tbo quouu*s party, 355 Dioa of molniicholy, at tin* iliKLiiM*t(Hi 
alato of tbo oooiiliy, 85(j. Fuizna an (uiaoLHatiun, who koizo tlio young lung Janu*H, 301. 

Maiiiage with kindiod, an exniuuulion of the iini^titum concerning, wiili lulon'iiou h) that 
of Humy VUl. with Oatbonno of Aiiawm, li 55 1. 

MaitditiVa Court, aboliahedby tho Cjong Farluimont, iv. 208, 

Moxuton-nioor, battle of, botween IMnoo Bupoit and Su ThniuaH Fan fax, iv. 402. 

Martial law. the nbitroxy uuhdciiiiimulo oxoituin oj; pieviuua to luul duurhig tho reign of 
Quoni Ehizaheib, ill 548. 

Maitin 11., Poiie. auimuona a council at rimviitin, to couhuU about rc>ainuiig tho Holy 
Land firom tLie Turks, i 224. CuIIk aiiotiicr inmncil at Clonnoiit, 225. 

V., Fope, eloolcd by tlio council of OouMtaucc*, u. 227. WriUiK lluiuy VI. a severo 

letici aguaiiKt tho statute nf pTDvihoi*H, 300. 

Miutyr, Fetnr, duuuoa luavo to wiilulraw fhnu England aL the auc(*KKion of Queen 
Mary, lu 147. Is generously osHibUxl hy DitJiop Ouvdiiicr, 147. JiidigniiLus itK(‘d U) 
his wife’s hndy, 147. 

Mortyis.— ^ec llereby. 

kliuy of Anjou, queen to Cliarlea VU. of France, n*(*oyois her liiuUiiid from his dijeoUcn 
on ihe siege of OrlcauH, ii. 244 

» X^rmrusK, aisier to lleiiiy VIIl , married in I^avis XIL of Franco, who dloa quickly 

after, u. 47C. MamoH tlio J)nk(^ of Huifolk, 47H. 

—V Fnneoas, daughtcT of lleiuy VXf 1., IiotiotlicMl on infimt, to Die Dauphin of Franco, 
il. 488. la a{U*r b(4r()tlu*(l fu ilie Empi^ror OlinrU^H, 497. la contnustod by treaty 
with tho Duke of Oih^ins, 532 Tho states of Caatilo oppose her nuuriage wltli the 
emporcr, 535. Tlu* Bishop of 'Lhrhc, amlNUisndor ftoui Fiuikms objeets to licr nuurriagu 
with tlio Duke of Oilinins, 53G. Is eaceludod fn»n ihu sui*oeHMioii by 1^lrlilUllellt, 5li8. 
Is taken into ftiveur on her cmupliauoo with tho luknowletlgiiuMii n( her lutlior's Hupro- 
uuuw, 802 Is illtigitimated hy Farliament, (U)2. [h rcHtorcd to li(*r nght of HUC(*uHMon 
by l^irliamont, ill. 42. Adheres to ihu muHri iluiing tho sit^pH to refenualion In her 
brother’s niign, oiul, hy tho enqn*iY>r'a meaiis, oblaitiH u temporary i*imniviuu*o, JUG. Her 
(4iaplaiUB imprisimed, 122. Is renioiiKinitcil wiili hy the conneil, 122. Continues ol>* 
Silnalo 111 tlie Oalhelio fiiilli, 122 A diHoushitm of Iut titlo to tliu stUHa'SHloii. 138. Her 
mrrow oaeaix) firom falling into tlio Imuds of NortUinuIji'rlniul, on her lirotlior^s d(*ath, 
189. Her mitiburcs to Heevun* tiosHOHHlon of tho i'rown, 133. Tho Ludy Jano Gray Is 
prodlaniiod at Lonilon, 140, TJio nohility and Ticoplo iUM*k to hor, Ul, Tho lindy 
Jane dosortod, and licr Utlo mimmlly acKnowU*(lgi*il., 142. OaiiM'S the Liuly thiiio tuiu 
her party to he appnilLonded, 143. BoleaHeH the Puke el NorJrilk and oUicr itrfsomirs 
from the Tower, 144. AfTecta popularity, ML Her bigotry, 145. ImpriHouH tJio 
testont lilHhops, 145. Cause of lirur prosecuting Uraniuer kir treason, 145. Tim mass 
oolobratml bcibro tho Farliament, 148. All Edward's statuti'K on ndigum rept«ah>rl, 148, 
DoUboiatos on tlie bhoteo of tlm‘u JmHbands proimsod to her, 140 Hanso ofliur itrwt 
dooluiod animosity to hor stHtor ElimlKith, 149. Dmdnres hor iiiLentieii uf niconrllcuuiut 
to Bomo, 150. Invites over Cardinal Polo in qiuility of lemUc, 150. The EiiqKimr 
OhorloB y. proposes his son Philip to her for a hushuud, 151. DIhhoIvoh Iho XVlifV- 
moot for <mpoaing tho Bpamsh match, 152. Hulsitanae of tlm nmiriiige urtlcluH, 154, 
Bemarks of the people cm thisallianou, 154. Influrrootiona eu occasion of IL J55. Troais 
hor bister EhzabeUL harshly, 156. OrdorH tho oxoeuthm of Toady June mul her husband^ 
157. Her omol oonduot mb roapeot to Hir Nlcholns Tlirogniertou, 151), Disunns the 
159. Her fond oauaslr fbr ihu arrival of rhillp, LUl. Is monied to him, 169. 
Is unablo to get her husband docktod pr<>MumpUvo heir to Urn crown, or to gid him 
ornwned, 105. Imogluos liorSDlf nrognant, 1(10. DihhoIvos Uuj PhrllamcnL 1^* 
Besolvss to exert the laws against Soroi^ with rigour, 172.— Boo Heresy. An weprcus 
oommiBslon iseaed, more oUbotuolly to oxtirpobo hwsy, 177. A protdflinuiion against 
hereUeol books, 178. Rends a soloinu emlmssy to Fopo 1^1 XV., 179* Itosolvcs to 
comply with the pope's dornimd of full rosU6ithm of all ohuroh property, 180. Is do* 
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JooM at her hMband’a neglect, end going to Flandera, 181. Her opprcBaiye ednrtions 
™n nor HUDiBcts, 181. le oppoBCfd ny Pole and others in hoi design of engaging tlie 
Kinguom m PJiiUpB q^noriol with Fiance, 188. Philip rBinins to piesa her to that 
nioawin*, 180. Huw this was affected, 189- Eaiaes money aiTjitmnly for this wnr, 180. 
Uiuaiu taken by the Duke of GnJse, 192. Obtains grants ff om ij^liament, 100. AU 
inn* ® oK»wn londs by hei, foT seven years to come, conflimod by Parliament^ 

1.90. Thanks her sister for rofemng tlio King of Swedm’s proposols of mamago to lier 
conaaonition, 197 Piepores a gieat fleet for a descent on Bntany, winch finis, 197. Her 
lioaJtli iloolincs, and the cause of her iUnoss, 199. Dies, 199. An estimate of ha 
diorooUT, ino. 

Mary, <^<^ghU‘i of James Y. of Scotland, bom, ui. 33 Bccomos qneon by tho deatli of 
hoi riitupx, 33. is confenioied to Fimce Edward of England, 34. Jb sunt to l^anoe and 
hoUotlU'iL to tho dauphin, 96 Is manicd to the danimiu. 195. Assumes tho title and 
aiins of England on tlio aecesHiou of Queon Elizabeth, 21G. Tieaty of Edinburgh, and 
w^llcjuout of the admiuistrution by this tienty during her absence, 229 Bufases her 
to tlie piirhameutaiy refonnatimi of idigion, 231. Befhsas to ratify the treaty of 
^lubiirgli, 232. Hnr husband, Prauuis H., cUos, 234. Biases tho desire of the Eng- 
liwi ambassador, of latii^iug the tieaty of Edinbuigh, or to lonounco her pietensuais to 
the omwii of Knglaud, 234. Is ill-ticatcd by tho Quecn-mothci af Eronco, and resolves 
to roUira to SooUund, 234. Her icsontmcut on being rofufapd a passage Ihiough Eng- 
laml, 235. Aiiivcs m Sootlanci, 236. Shows great rogret on leaving Pranoo, 236 Her 
cJiaiuctor and aocomphshiuauis, 237. Bestows her confidence on tho loaders of the lu- 
lormod party, 237. Loses her populori^ by her adhrareiice to the OaihoUe rdigion. 
Is expoBcd to insults from tins cause, 238 Endeavouis to gain tho fiivonr of 
Jolm Kno^ Iho rcfonnoi, who ocmtnves to insult her, 239. Her life rendeied unhappy 
tlirough liis insolent oonduoi, 240. Her futmo ovrens dodncihlo m port ffnm. tins cause, 
241. Th politionad by tim ohuroli on ncscount of a not at u biiwily-housoi 241. Out- 
logi^ oonunitted on her ohapol, 242, Mokes an ill-juiigcd claim to Elizabeth, of bumg 
(U'chirotl her snoeosHor, 245. Elizaboili’s reply to her, 215. An ainiaront roconeiliatbn 
(aki'H plure heiweou them, 2C2. HlUzabeth evados an interview vnth her, 263. Bivers 
inatehcH oonoortud for liw by her uncles, 263. The Eail of Luioostor pre^used to her 
by Eliziibclli, 264. Is pmued at Ehmbolh's duplicity m this offer, 265. Bunds Sir 
Jumi'H Molvil to London to aoconuuoilato Ihnir ihfllTuuccH, 265. The LoidDiunley 
projuiHed to her as a husband, 260 Is adviHcd by Elizabeth to invito luui, and his 
futuer Uip Karl n£ Lunoic, to Bcolhuid, 267. Euzabolh iurousistcntly against the 
miitidi, 267. ICciliHions on hoi‘ Bituatiou in being nl a difforont ruhgion fiom her 
iNUiplOi 268. Is cidinrtcd by tlio Oenorul Awombly to lonnnnoe tho Bomish ridigion, 
268. Is manicd to Jjord Bomlcy, 260. A oemfudmuoy formed agunst her at Stirling, 

270. Drives the rebels into Ai'gyleshiro* 270. Poroos thoiu to rotiro into England, 

271. Elizabeth's dooeitfiil oonduot mi tins oocnsiou, 271. Pardons the leaders of the 
oonzpirooy, 272. Ta ailvisod to iigeur by her undo tho Oordinal of Lamuue, 278. 
Bununous a<rarlianiont to attaint tho rebel lorils, 273 A diaiaotor of her husband, 
Dunitcy, 273. luonrs his lOHcntanont on hor neglect of him, on discovery of lus weak- 
liOHS and vieos, 273. Her attachment to David l^zzio, 274. Bizzio assassinated in her 
prosimoo by Damloy'a order, 276, Is dshunud piisoiicr in hoi polnoo, 276 Is rcoou- 
oUod to tho ImnisUud lonls, 276. Hor art in pnicnriiig her Uboriy, 277. Collects an 
army, amt drives tlio eonspiratan into England, 277. Oiunts tluon libeiiy to rctarn 
homo at Uie fntarcoHSion of Bothwoll, 277. Makes Dumloy duavow all euncom in 
tilzziu's murder, and thi>n loaves him in disdain, 277, Is brought to bed of a son, 277. 
Bonds Bir James Mdvil to Elizabeth with the uows, 277. Mclvu's account of Elizabeth’s 
boliaviinir on tliis iutoUigeuoo, 277. Her intimaoy with Buthwdl, 2B1. An appanot 
icKioncIliaAion botwoon hor ami Damlry, 2H2. Doi'uhw blown up with gunpowilcr in a lone 
hoUM), 282. Is suspootnd to have ormeurtod tins luurLlcr with Bothwoll, 283. Is potiiioued 
by tho Earl of Lonox for jusiioc against Bothwoll and oiliuTS,whomhu oliargod with the 
niunler, 2H3. IkiUiwdl roronimondud to her fur a husbiuul by tho nobility, 285. Is seized 
by Botbwdl. to aflbrd her the plea of violonco, 285. (imnts iiiui a panlou for oU eximei, 
286. Acknowhslgua liprsidf trw, and onlois tlio bans to bo pnblidiod for her mamage 
witti BoUiwell, now made Duke uf Oiknoy, 287. Cmig, tbo minister, who is ordered to 
imblish tho liauH, firmly nmionstratos o^unst it, 287 Ts married to Bothwdl, 288. 
Itt exhorted against it botli by hor Pronuh rolutions ami Ebzaboth, 289. Tho people 
n&nnmir at these gross pxoooedmgs, 289, A ooufodoracy of nobility fbxmod against her, 
who tttko arms, 291. Is roducod to put herself into tho lumda of the oenfodoratos, 293. 
Is oondnotod to Edinburgh lunidsl tho reproaches and insults of the pooplo, 292. Is 
iKint to tlie castlo of Lochluvunt 298. An embassy soul Ipy Elizabeth, in hor favour, 293 
Pour (Ufferent s^icmuB fhunod for the treatment of hor by hor subjects, 205. Preten- 
sions to tlio regency. 296. Is forood to resign tlio crown, iaS, concur in a settiemont nf 
tho admiuisiraitou during her son's iniuontyi 290. Esooj^ from Loobleven castle, 298ii 
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An asBODiation formoil, nnd an onny mlsocl, in her faTcmT, 298. Bocoivofi oi&rB of ossUtr 
nnno from Edizaboth, 2i)8, Ib di^foflterl Ijy Murray nt LangHido, 281). Botirua to Kng^ 
kuid, oiaymg protuciion from Elizabeth, 299 1 b rcfliurod by JBjlizaboth to clour 
hoiBolf from tiio miudoi of hor huBboml, 801. SuuiIb Lord Hoinuu to duclaro hor readi- 
nufati to submit hci causo to BlizabctU, S02. Appoints commituiont^ni ou her part, U08. 
Tho oonforoncQB opened at York. 804. Tho Bcoiot rcoHou of the wouk alk^tuniB mndo 
against her by Muiray, 300. Elizaboth tronsfoTH tho conrcroncos to Kaiupton Coiirl, 
and fuldu other coinmisMoueis, 807. Murray aceusoa her iiioio explicitly, and her cniii- 
misHionors refnso In auHxmr, 808 Hor luttora and Honiiets to Buthwdd produced, 809. 
Ih diiectly oliaa^d\nth tlio murder, by Ilulxii, BnlhwoU'a servant, at nis extjcution. 
310. Tho result ut tho ermforuneo laid boforo tlie Knghsh pnvy e.oiinoil, 811. XClusiv* 
botli’s loply to her couiniiRsioiicra, 811. Is remnvial fi<»in Bolton to Ttitbuiy, und<>r tho 
ru^lwly nf tho Enxl of SbiowHbuiy, 812. ItofriacH to make any conecBsiona, 818. A 
miuiuigemth tlie Buko .of Koifolk piuposod to her, .920. Bi*cuives a letter from tho 
Earl ti£ Leiecstor, roounuuendui^ tliis mutoli, 822 Bointus n lavourablo anHWt^r, 
la leuxoycd k> Ooyentiy, and luoro strictly giianled, 82.') Wntos to Murray, but ro* 
ceives no answor, 328 Hor ptiity stmiigtlioneil by tlxe dealh of Murray, 320. Iteeoives 
teiiUB foi a treaty from Elizabeth, which aho iH^rens to, 381. ElizaLeth evades thiH 
treaty, and oonvmcoB hor of hot mamcenty, 382. Entcia mlo tho Duko of Keirolk'n 
ooiiu)uaGy, 351. Elizabotli lomonatmtiNS with her nn lier conduct, 854. Her paHy m 
Sonihuid supnieased hv ilvo luJluenco of EhzabaUi, 850. IXm confiucinont loudenMl 
fctohicr by tuo api)rnhQnBioiia of Kliznlx*lh, 871. rmofs of Uio auUkLiilwity of her 
kttora to Botbwol], 004. Writes a patluiic h)itL‘T to Elizabeth, 80;). Her inoposal of 
acewnmixlation, 31).*i OounberJeit Htoia wit in her imma by tho KngliHh minfiatry, tn 
diBcnvor her juiriisauR, 398. la (MiiiiuiittiMl to the oustody of Hur Atiiuiu l^iulot anil I8ir 
l)i no Diiuy, 309 Deaites leave to huIihccOhj Ijou'eMbyH usaoelarLou for tlm mit'an^H jiio- 
Icotion, 899. KuIith into Babmgion'H eoiiapixaey, 421. Is conveyed to EoLbotingay 
<'aHUa, 421. Her iKipors aeizwl, 42 It Jlinr auhwer to tlio information of her apptoiudiing 
Uiiib '121. Ih piCYaiLud on to Rubuiil to trial, 425. Is provcMl to Imvo coiunim'tl agaiunt 
ll^•r Him Januti, 427. 9’ho cnnimisHioiuw wliourn to tho BlawharnWr, Ijomlon, and 
Heiiteiiee Iiit tn death, 480. Her hiht letter to Kllzabetli, 483, Hit bohavionr m being 
oidori'd to piepiuo for oxocutlmi, 489. Is exc^utiul, 445, Illir choiuotor, 445. Tiio 
OnuiitPBH of fcJUitjWHbuiv’a scMitulalooH K‘iwnrtH of Quodu TOuaibotli oramnunioatod by hot 
to Uio queon, 008, Her n^aiiiUneiit ugaiiiKt lier aon for doaeriing her ccoua, 009. 
liiipnry into tho eyia(‘uci»B of her engammient in Babhiglon’s comquraoy, 610, 

Mmy, IxiJy, dnughlor of Junu'H I)ukt‘ ol York, is married to tlie IMueo of Orange, v. 251. 
Uoneuw m tho setUi^mcoit of ibo crown of England on tho lu'inee Ivor hurtlxmil, 49‘,). 

Muas-bnok, leviewoil and ulLeiiid by llemy VHL, id. 30. iVivute innHHes aboliwhocl by 
net <jf lyiioniont, 98. Tlio uuuiu revivca by Qiwen Mary, 146. la ilually abolwluMl by 
Queen Elizabeth, 211. ^ 

Muaw’iy, Oovorunr of (llouoeslcr for tho Parliiunont, his chamokr, Iv. 377, Ih Ix'siegoa 
by the king, 878. Hib vigorouH defence, 878, Ih rcUovod by tho Karl of Ehscx, 8H2. 

MaHtow, BU'liard, Vicar of Abliugion, in Kimt, eoncertH Uie iiiipostiire of tho Holy Miud 
of Kent, il. 580. Oimfcsw's the artiliiHs and w jnimHliod, 5K1. 

MatUda, daughter of Malcolm JII. King of Hoothuul, mamod to King Henry 1 of 
England i. 2*18. 

, daughlor of Bang Henry I., Ixitrothud to tho Emiioror Henry V. of Oi^niiany, 
i. 259, Miuriod aflorwardH to (UxitTroy, non of Falk Ooiuii of Aiijiui, 290. Unuigiit 
to M of Ihmry, 208. Ib'ceivi'H the oath of baity iVom Die EngUnli and Nonuau 
nolnhty, 5^). Lands in England to luwert ht‘r prelensioiw agaluKi Ktephi'ii, Si75. 
fstonhon piisonor, 276. JUicoiveH hoxniigo of iho bawniH, 276, (Jiuhh over Uoitry 
liiahop of WniliOBtor, 277. Oultivalos llu» iSvimr of flio clergy, 277. H(*r clmnu4er, 
? 7 ?* 'Winelw'bter, 279. ¥1\l% and exeluiugim Bloiihcn for luv biotber 

Bobort, 279. 

Matrimony, ordered to bo aolomnizod Iry fho civil inagiatrato, v. 7. 

Matliows, Toby, esao of hla oxpuh4on Gnmi Farliauumt stated, ih. G22. 

Mauiieo, Budiop of London, crowna Ilniiry 1., 1 239. 

—-—.Elector of Soxony, tho grounds nf liln rpianol with the Emptwr Olinrlos V., iii. 
J50. Baiaiss M army ^ Protesbwits ugtunst him, 160. BtxluwH Olmrhii to gmnt a 
poooo fevourablo to the Pwtestonta, 150. 

"'"i' olwitor palitine, comes to England with hln bmtlior Itnporl, 

and offcw hu oasistaneo to Olmrlos U iv* 3«2.—H<U) Kuport Ta sent liy tlm king will 
amSaftwoemontofeava^ Is sUipwreokod, 561. 

V Brinoe of Oronge,— flee Orahffn. 

Gnunmy^ tho kwpRrH of the ikiioaod King Edwanl It., niurdoar him or nelly 
by Mcrikoitt ordors. li 25. TKoit fatCM^ 26. 

Max i wiiliwfw King of tlie Bomans, his protonsions to ihe gopvonimont of tlio Ti»w Oouutries, 
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Jjow fbundod, ii. 393. Mamea Anno Dnohcsa of Bntony, 403, who is afterwarda forced 
"With the King of Franco, 405. Makoa peoco with Fnuicc* and obtams 
<h)wi7, 408. Hu conduct as emperor, 455. Joins Pope 
jluiinH ll m tlio Oombray against the Veneiaana, 456, OaILb a council at Pisa, 

m wnijancmou wim Low, in opposition to the pope, 45b*, Detached fimn the Fient^ 
iiui ‘1 ckit by Pope Loo X , 462. Oancludes an alhanco with Henry YEDC. and Foidinand 
agniiiHt France, 4M, Borvos nndor Henry, and lecoives pay from him in hu French 
mKMht^i^UO. Dotoohes himself from Homy, and allies with Spam and Fiance, 475. 
tliH Inol&ctual invohinu of Mila n, and treaty with France and Venice, 486 His death, 
and tlio oompitoun toi the impoiial digmty, 491. 

Muy(‘noi*, Dnln^ of, liocomos head of the Oatholic loaffuo on the assassuialion of his brother 
tho Ihiko Ilf Guise, iii. 475 . ^ 

Massaniu*, Oanliiial, sucoocils Hididienln tho Fienoh ministry in tho infancy of Louis XIV., 
V. 21. Tonmonzes witli Oromwell, 22 His comidunont to Oiomwell, 23 Ooncludea 
tlio timty of tho Pyioueoa with Spam, 65. Bafnaes to sco Oharlos II. of England, GO. 

Meal-tub pH 820. 

Mcamc, bosicpotl and taken by Henry V., n. 224. 

Mcch'oui, Oatlieriuo dis her infLnenco m tho court of Fiance lessened by the onormans 
autj jority usuipod by the Duke of Guise and bis hi others, in 232. Is appomtod regent 
on tho doath of Francis II. timing the nunmity of Chailus IX , 234 Hoi ill usage of 
Mary Quoon of Scots loakos Mary think of rotninmg to Scotland, 234. Bemarks on hor 
plan of ixitornal odministmtlon, 253. Is fmeed to cmbiaoe tho Gniso poity against tho 
J’rLiico of Uuiuli^, 254, Oonscnls to an aoeommudaiiun with tlio Protestants, 261. Oomus 
to an ngieomcnt witli Elizabeth, 2C1. Cnncuils with Plulln of Spam and tlio Oniduial 
of f jurnuno a masuaero of the French Protestants, 272 —See Hugimots. Mussacro ol 
E^lrlH, 358. 

McmHuu Hidiiiiit^ Duke of^ is appuintod to tho command of Uib Spanisli mvinoiblo armatln, 
iii. 4(11. Ills iiiBii'uetioiis, 4G2. Disobeys his ordeiB in sailing to attack tho English 
lliiol, 462. Ih wnntcil, and soda to Ooloia, 403 Is attacked and disconcerted by tho 
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Hioi in, 465. 

MelviU JmtU'S, asHocwinaloB Oaidinal Beaton, iii 85. llis behaviour apphiudcd in Knox*s 
histiiry, 85, n. 

, Sir tlnniOH, is sent nniliasHador from Mmy Queen of Suofland to Quoon Bhzaboth, 

(ii. 265. His iuHtmctimis for negotiation, 205. Ills account of lus con versatLon with 
ElisudHitb cnuei^miig his niihtiosH, 265 Ilis diarooter of Ehzuboth on his return, 206. 
Im sent Hgaiu io Elizidiuih to notify tho biith of Prmoo James, 277. His aoommt of 
EUzatM*th's Imhaviuiir on Uns occasion, 277. 

— Itobori Is S(mt the Protostant assooiation in SooUnnd, collod tho Oongrogaiion 
of Uie Lord, to request ussistunoe horn Quoon Elizabeth, m. 227. Ploposos to Moiy a 
nuurriugo with tliellukc of Norfolk, 320. 

MemborK for oounticH, tlio flint stqis iowoids Banding tlicm to Puihomont, i. 501.— Sco 
OommonH. 

Merrluiutf^ grant imposiUons on mordiundizo to Edward L m thoir pnvntc capnoity, i. 
017. 

Morehnnt Adveutnrprs, tho soojoty of, when Hrst formcrl, i. 608. 

Mcrota, tho Saxon kingdom oi; its oztont, and by wlinm fbundod, i. 30. Its liistuiy 
ocnitiimeil, 30. 

Morion, a synod called tliorc, to ostablish eoolosUstical jmvilcges, i. 507. Tho resolutions 
of, annullod by the pfqic, 568. 

Metz InelhiotimlTy aliaokud by tho Empoior (Dluirlos Y , iii. 150. 

Mlebclscn, tlie ScoIh pnqihotc^Hs, somo account of, iv. 283. 

Midillczox, IM of, ireiuniror, lila ohuiactor, iv. 88. Is impoachod by the moans of Bock' 
ingluun, 88. IUh flno rwiutled, 80. 

MiiliUcten, IM, is sont oommiHsioner, on the rcstomtlnii, to call a Parliament in Sootlancb 
V* 11 1. Ills urMtmry ooudnot, 107. llis conunishiun givun to Lord Botbos, 100. 

Milnn, duchy ot subdued liy tho French, ii 432. Muxiimlian Slurza roinstatod in that 
(lutdiy, 4(12. Is attacked by Francis 1. of Franco, 485. Bmrendcred to Francis by 
tiforzu for a ponsUm, 486. Tho Frcnoli diivun out, 509. Is invaded again under tlio 
Aibulnd Bouuivot, 518. Tho city blockaded, 518. Bimnivot obliged to lutfro by Uio 
dcwiiiiou of his Swish troopn, 510 Is oouquoiod by tlio impcrialista under tlio Diikor 
of I^nrlxm, 580. , The invosUitue again granted to Francis Sforzss 652. The emperor 
rt^nouiux^s all claim to, iii 47. 

MiWniny, Sir 11701101, qsh^ the roytd prorogatLvo in high toms to iho House of Commons^ 
IH. 375. 

HUllary Murvioo, tlio origin and nature of, oxplainod, i* 480. Changed mto peoumaty 
gappUes, 503. 
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Militia, tii 0 ftmt cBtablidunBnt of, by Alfimcl, u flJ. Ropilatod l)y Kinff lT<*iiry 11., ;M5. 
feudal, tbe incouvonioncoa ultoiuUuf? their Borvioo to the kln^ wlio HUTuiiimitHl tlirir 
attondauce, 563. How tlioir peruoiial Horvipo beftuuo cbiiiij^wl mtn piH*uiiiary wii|i- 
plies, 503 The consoquonocs of thm alteration, 568 Law of Quih‘I 1 ATary for tlui 
leftulation of, lu 201 fcStato of, duiing tlio reign of Quoi'ii Klissaliotli, 56H Htulo of, m 
thuioigu of Jameal, iv. 113 A bill fir<uziutl by the OoruraoriH, anil ihhwinI, taking it 
into thou own hun^, 313 King Oluulea’a reply when pii*HHi*U to piwa it, .‘115. la 
canied into exeoutinTi williiiut Uifl coumiTOnee, 310 fliato ol, ln‘twi*on tin* T(‘Hi(initian 
and loYolntiun, v. 57. KHlnbliBluntiii ot by Ptulinmont, on tin* U'Htoratum, 131. 

Mill, Waltei, iH burnt lor lici Ofay at St AndioiTH, ni 221). Tlui exlnunilmiiiy zi‘al of tlio 
people in hm f.Lvaur, 221). 

Millonniinnh, oi llFUi-miniaiohy mou, nio foi aboliHlung nil govnnimrul nn*‘r ilii* dniih of 
OhflJileBT,iv 513. 

MUton, Jblui, Ilia opinion of tlio inoTikuh hibtoiioB of ’nntain, i. 22 Flis I'hunu’ior uh a 
wntcr, y 94. Hib PamdiBO I/iHt bow lubcucd iioiu oblivion, 95, Jtouuirka on ihu futo 
of tile autiior, 95. Hia deaUi, 05. 

Miiid, hnnum, hiatory of, ii 390. 

MifiO of Lowcb, the treaty no termed, i. 518. 

Miteli^ a Scots fimatio, liroB a piBtnl at the Amhlntibop of St AnilruwB, v« 200. HIh 
oxbaorilinnay treatment and exooutiotii, 207. 

Mona— See Angleaoy. 

McmorcluoB, heioibtary and obetivo, a oompamtivo vi(*w of, iiudci iho feiulal HyHUiiii, 

1.44C. 

MnnoBteiioa, snbjootod ontiidy to tlio king's ragulntionH, liy tha INirliuninaiiL nf llimry 
VUE., 11 567 Ilofli'otinnH on th(*ir t(*n(li*tu*y, 59t). (!i)innuHHiotu*rH ap))oint(*i) to vlnit 
them, 591. Qiuut ahiiBCH cluirgrd niiou tbrm, 591. Several Kum*iHlL*i Ihinr n*vuiiui*H, 
502. All miiiB and who iuiiuiit*(l (llKiuiHHion, Hi*i at lilK*iiiy, 502. Tlu* li*HHor mip*- 
pioBBcdby Pari lameut, 502. Diw'outeniH niuoiig iliL« piHtple <*xi*it(*(L by tUo diHpom‘il 
ninnka, Ul)7. Tlio giontor monantoneH bUppn'HHiHl, 613. ItoiMniji of tlioir NnunilulmiH 
abuM'H jinblislu*il to bring tlio xnomory of tririn into eonlonipt 615. Thu r(du*ii (*xiiOh(Hi, 
paTtitiulaily the bleoil ot Oluiht, (U5; rnul rood of gmou, 615. 'riio iiunibnr of thorn 
HiippiCBMiHl, mill till* amount <»f tlioir nwoiiucH, <>19, The liowpitality* oxowdhoil by tlu*m, 
<{1H TliqlBunondut of, eonfumid by Purliiviimnt, iii. 9. The AbbotH of ijolobt*itt(T, 
Ibadlng, ond Ubatonbury (*\(*cuio(l for tri*fUK)n, 10. A ourioua poiwago fhim GoWb 
liiatilutoH lolaiuig to tlio BiipproHHion of, ii. 631. 

Mducoutoiir, liattlo of, butweou the Duke of Anjou and tlio Admiral Oolfgny, iii. .'Mi5, 

Money, tlio value of, among our Saxon anocBtorH, i 172. lirdoctions on, 17*1. I'liu inU‘i*(*ht 
it boie 111 iho reign of Jliobinl I., 61«5. KmuiirkH on tlu* bigiioHt int<*mtft it bin* in 
the thuioonth Guntury, 538. A vlow of tbo state of, in tlu* nagii of lEoiiry V., ii. 229. 
Thu ratn of, m the time orHimry VII., 436, n. Thu inlori'Ht of, wlii*u dint llxi*d by law, 
in. 70. The mterest of; how limited in Kugland ami Knuico at tlio thno of Qiutai 
Klizabith, 579. 

Moneyage, an cxplnnation of tlio tox levied by Uio Anglo-Nonnuu kings under that nomts 
L 458. Wlion abdlshod, 458 

Monk, (bnoiul, coiiinmnils for tlu» Purliiuuout In Dundalk in Irolund, wlioro bis gnrnsou 
mutimoB against him, and dulivom tbo plnca up to Onnoxitl, Iv. 520. loA by (Irom- 
wdl to ouuiploto Uio rorluctioti of Sootlnntl, 5*14. lhiluo(>H Hlirling oiutllo, and st'uds 
the records of Snotluiul to liondon, 5.53. Tuki'fl Dniubu, and pnfB tho iiduibitaniH to 
the Bword, 553. ItoducoB the kingdom to obtKh(*ii(*u to ilu* oommouwinillb, 5.5:1. (loin- 
mauds at bc^ under Dlako, in an oiigagomont with tlio Dutch, 559. Donivts llie Dutch 
fleet under T^ip, who iB killoil, v. 11. IDh fitmily and histray, 60. Ills bolmvlour to 
bifi brotlier, who oouie to ongtigo him hi tlio niyul raubo, 69. Man^tios into Kiigliuul, 
70. AdvanooB without ordorH, 72. lEb incHsago to tiui l^uiituui*nt from Ht. Aumu'M, 
73. Arrivoa in ’Wostminstor, 73. HIh ri*piy to the thanks of JNurliamciit, 74. Kxcuubeii 
the ardors of tlio Parliiunout in appiohemting tlio rofmotory oitixinis, 75. Onlors tho 
Parliainout to diBSolvo, and eall a now one; and uiiiti'M witli the citisuiUH, 75. Com- 
muuicatofl his intoubons to Bir John (Iranvilhi, 7K Advises (JharJ(*H 11, to loavo Spain 
fur nelloud, 78. ikxmfos tho uoiumonibrs in Xrelaml In tlio king's intorewt, HO. Tho 
king proobh]^ 83. Boooivos tho king at Dover, 84. Is oroutud Dnko of Alliomarlo, 
TOO- Boo AlbomarlOi 

Monks, BriUah, gmt slaii^ter of, by AdrlMl King of Northiunlu*rlnn<1, f. 3L Bcucoii, 
oharaetBrixod, 88. • Thenr address in working miroclosr 9C/-m(m MoiuisborloH* 

Monkisb histonans, obaraotor of, L 21, 

Mopopntht James Duke ot bis birth and oharaotor, v. 298. His illpgitiiuaoy doolamd Iv 
kSn^ in coanoll, 299. Befeats tlie Soo^ covsnantoni at Tie^well Bridge, 814. m 
doprivea of hU oommand, and aont abroad, by the influonco of tho Duke of York, 319. 
ComoB over without bavo, 821. Pxeacmti a portion tq^iist (idling tho Parlfameut ut 
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Oxford, JEwgagos in n oonspimcy acjaiupt tho king, SGS Abamnds upon tbo iba- 
cj)Twy or it, SSO Is parrlnuwl, 3S0 Is liam^dieil, 381 Invudoa England on tbe acocs- 
21?)? altaintod by railiamonnl., 308. Inatancoh of bis iniscondnct, 

.f9y. IH rtofoated at Sedgomoor, 401 la axecutod, 402 
Monopoll ph, ononnoiu gianta of, by Quean Eluabeth, ui 587 The pemiPiotia teiKli-ncy 
or la (‘HP gmuta, 6i)2. Debates in tho House of Oommona ooncenmig, 617 The patouls 
for, [jnUi'il m and annulled by James 1 , 594. Oluaf pint of tho national liade ongiosHeil 
by oxulumvu compauieB and patents in the leign of Jamoa 1 , 594. An act passed agaiiiat, 
IV 87. Aio revived by Ohorlos I., 202. 

MoiioUioliU's, tboir liarosy condemned in a svnod at Hatfldd, i. 49. 

Munaoii, Hir Wilhom, cummands nndci Aduiual Su Hiohaid LoToson in on expedition to 
the oonHt of Siioin, in. 510. 

Monttn^iio, Edwuid, a member of the House of Oommona, the aibihary speech of Heniy 
Vm to him, 11 . 029 

— — — , brutlior of tho Earl of Warwiok, defeats tbe Laneastnona at Hexham, ii 308. 
(mms a liattlo wtli the inaurgontB in Yorksluro, 315 Ort'uted a mairiiiis, 316 Leagues 
witli his brother Warwick against Edwaid, S20, Encourages big j ne n to chango 
(ddcN, and (InvQs Edwortl from lus own comp, 821. 

*' ■ ■ Six ISdwnrd, chief justieo of the common pleo^ is ordeicd by Edwaid YI , with 

other jndgoa, to proporo a deed for tho suoooBsion of Laily Jane Gtrny, lu. 135. Is 
abusoil by Dudley, Buko of Nortbumborlaud, ifoi rofbsing, 136. His expedient foi tho 
M'curity of himself and llio other poitios, 136. 

— , la stnil willi a setuidion to the Baltic to mediate between Sweden and Don- 

uinilc, y. 64 Quits his siatinn to osbist Su‘ George Booth and the roynJistB in tbcir 
inluiiiled rising, winch fiiils, 77. Obtains, with Monk, the joint command oi the fleet, 
78. (James tlio fleet to Holland to bung Ohorles II. ovm, 84. Is oieated Eoil of 
HaudwicU, J 00. — Sen Sandwich. 

nmhnsKwbr at Pans, secretly nog otiatos with Ehanoe, and treaolieroualy receives 

a large bribe fl'oui Bonllon, tho mmister of that court, v 258, n. BeinniB without 
IcHiVQ, and produces Dauby’s letter to ibe House of Commons, 291. 

Mnntargis, bosiegod by tho Bail of Warwick, u. 240. Boisod by the Coiiut of Dunnis, 

2 11 ■ 

Moiitcoglo, Tjord, incoivos intimation of the gunpowder plot, iv. 4. Ckimmiinicatcs it tn 
Ijord Knlfsbury, 5. 

MiinUu?iumli, Hue impeiial general, joins tho Punco of Orange, and obliges Lewis XIV. li> 
abancbm his eonquesta m the Low Gouninos, v 222. 

MoiiifiMrt, Simon de, appointed a general of tlie czusado published by Pope Innocent HI 
against tho AlbigonaoH, L 4 12, -For his son, see Leicester. 

Montmornnoy, Ooiistablo, oominandH tho Fionchai my against tlio Simnibh nndei Pbilibcit 
Ihikn of Cmvov, In 100. Is d( ‘foaled and token pribonor at the battle of St Quiutin, 100. 
Uis Mmiiuiuuts of tlis maniago of tho ilauphin with flis Queen of Bcntlaufl, 226 JnniH 
ihs Duke of Ouho against the Punco of (jiinde, 253. Takes Bouoii firimi tlie Piotebtants, 
255. Is taken prisnnor by tho Protostonia at tlio baitlo of Dieux, 256. la leloascd by 
tn*aty, 201. Besieges Ilavio do Qiuoo, 261. Takes it by oapitulatiou, 262. lakillod 
at tho buttle of Si Bums, MS. 

MouirovlUis tho Frouch ombaasadoi, prevails with Cliarlos I. to scok protoutioii in tho 
Hoots omiv, iv. 449. 

MouirttHC, Kiijrl of, his first hitrodurtiou to ChoileH 1 , iv. 427 Is iniprisonod in Scotland 
his attnobmont to tlio king, 428. Procures Buko Hamilton’s clisgnuio with the king, 
420. Negotiatm for Irish troi^ to make a divamion in Scotland, 430. Defeats Liml 
Kleho, 430. Befbats Lord Burley, 431. Bouts Argylo's Dirons, and is joined by gi'out 
unmbeTH of them, 432. Takes and plunders Dundee, 432 Dcleats tTncy and Baillio, 
4.33. Defoats the oovoiianters at Kilsyth, 443, Is ooiupioiod hj David Tjosley, 443. 

afurnad, 452. BaiscH Invies to assist Charles IT , 580. Lands m Heotlaud, is 
defimtod and tt^n ntibrnior, 581. His cruel treatment, 531. Is cxeoutod, 583. 

Minvar aivl Edwin, ronol ugiunst tho injnKtieo of Tosti Bnko of Northumberland, 1 . 184. 
Moroar justifies their oanso, aiul is iiuule duko, 331. Head the Euglish against the 
NiqmMUH nfbrr tho Iw-ttlo of tlnstingK, 177. Submit to William the Ooiiauoror, 180. 
Aihmd him to Konntmdy, 182 Exc^ito a rebdllinu in the north, 187. Beauood, 187. 
Thoir (hiitlw# 199 

Moro, Hir TliomiM, remarks on liis aooouut of Jane Shni'O, ii. 624 When Spouki^r of Uie 
iimuQ of OimimonH, Joins Uio petsuasions of Cardliiul Wolsey to obtain the miits to 
Uuniy Vni, 514. Tim great seal taken floni Wolsey and oommittod to luui, 548. 
Btsilgns thegniU seal, on Lb(> prospoot of altnrations in loliglon, 561. Beflisos to sub- 
Horibrt the eatli lugulatmg the siioeossion of tho mown nt^oinod by Parlmineut, 56!). 
Is attafuUul by pjudiamimt, 570. llis mini Twnoimtion of Jiimos Bainluiin for hoK‘tfy* 
578L Is trliMl and (woeutod for denying tlu* king's snpiomacy, 584. 
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Mon, BogEsr.an Iiish gratitoman. foims a roTuqomry to expel the English from Itolniirl, iv. 
807. His dpBign of BGizing the cuHtlo of Uublm discovered, 800, 1 r slioc*ked ut tlm 
baibsntiDB of 0 Neale, abunilons the cause, and reiiica to Elanduis, 812. 

Morice^ attoinov of fho oouit of wordn, mokes a motion in tbo Ilniiae of Oommtms against 
abuses of Docde^stiool power, m 481. Is divested of kis employmonis, ouil unjinsonud, 
482. 

— — , a gentleman of DovonsbiiG, is fho only fnend with whom Gonoml Monk etmsulted 
coucenung the robtoiation ot Ohorlos IT., v.78. Is mado Boorotnry of stiato by tliu kmg, 
100 . 

Moihmei, Bogor, bis history, li 20. IliH first ocquamtanco wiUi Isabidlo, qiu>c«n to Ed- 
ward II., 20. Hia mtunaey with hei, 21. Joins Isabella iii u enuspimey ugninst the 
Idng, 21. IhvadQS England with hoi, 21. rrot^uies tho death of the Eiul of Amnilol 
and tho OhanooUor Baldoc, 24. Takes Uio king out of LnccKtoi'H cuhiody, iiiul doliverti 
him to the Loid Bcikdey, Mautraveis, and (jonniuy, 25. Orders tlu» two lutiiT to 
murder him, 26. Aitouds Edward HE. ui lus anny to oppose the Hcois, and chocks hu 
ardour to cimgQ them, *89 Arxogatus to himself uLL authority lu goviuninent, 80. <^tn- 
cludes a treafy wltli Bobort Bnico, 40. His measures to rliHiipiMnni any ooiulnnations 
agGunst him, 40. Gonbives the dostiuolLon of tho Eiul of Kout, 41, Is seised by thu 
hmg, 42. Tried and oxocuiod, 42 

, Boger, Earl of Maach, doclnrod sneccyasoT by Biolninl IT., li. l.'iT. Killed in 

iTalond, 164. His snns k'pt prisoners in Windsor ChwUe liy Henry iV., 182. 

Mortuner's Gross, battle of, between Jasper Tndor Earl of Pembrokis and Etlword Duko 
of York, ii. 296. 

Mertmaan, the fiisi statute of, whrm nasKOil, i. 000 The probable nu)iiv[*s of hklwnrd E. 
in this law, 600. How eluded lu the iimo of Itiehuid ll,, ii. 178. 

Mortou, Jolin, hia cluiraoter, ii. 882. BocoinrH <Kiiiiubini uf llimry YJl., 888. Made 
Archbitdiop of Oanturhury. 388 Oiouti^d a cardinal, 424 

— , Earl ot, Chancclloi of Beotlaud, beconn^s ji'aloiw uf David Bizaio, iii. 275, Ad- 
vises Dainley to get him cut oll^ 275. Takes tlio eoronation oath iu tlic name of Uni 
young king, James YLi 200. 1 r appointed commiHsionor lu iUo cause of Mary. SO*!. 
How ho becoiuo iioshcssod of a tniskot of Maiy's hitU^rs, 800. Is appomkMl by the Hoots 
Parliament a euinuiiHMouer to niauiigo a treaty with Elizalx^h oonconung Mury, 581 
Is disiuisBod by Elizalietli wliluuit concluding on onyUiiug, 832. Is chosoii n^gmit on 
the death of the Earl of Marre. 850. licHlgns thn regency into the hands of tho young 
king, and retitCH, 877, BeinniR, niul rohumuH an inluonoo over govnmmouC 377. 
Is uied and condeiuueil for ludng an occunnplicc m Daniloy's iimtd(% by the inlUionon 
of thu Earl of Lenox, 378 lEis cxoouiion hastened, in opTiosiUou to tliu InturiioHiliou of 
Elizabeth, 879. 

Moustfort, Ormnt do, lialf-biothor to John ITT. Duko of Biilany. a(OciuiwlcdgCH lHuirles do 
Blois 118 snocosBiir to that duchy, li. 70 Eiuleavimrs to ucipunt ik)hh(‘khiou of the diiehy, 
70, EngagOR Edward HI. of Englaud iiatrouisi^ lus pri*t[*iiMoiiH, 71. (4oes to Puns 
to plead, his oausc, 71. Is lokon and cuuJOlaod in tlio lower of tho liouvxc, 71.— Hue tho 
noxtortielo. 

— Jono Oouuti'Hfl of, her vigoroiw efiiwls to Hnpiwirt hn husband s intcrcHl in 

Britany, it. 72. Is besiugod by Ohurles do Bluis at ILimnuboimc, 72, lEttr vigoroUM 
dofrace, 78. Is relieved by mi English ficek 78. (hies to Englaud to soUett furlbor 
Buooours, 74. Edward goes over to Btituny in iirrsou, 74. A twice concluded for 
thteu years, 75. Takes CAinrlcH di^ Blois pnsmuir, 88. Her son oliUiins poshCHskin of 
Britany. and is ankiuiwlodgod by Knuiec, 114. 

Mountpoy. Lord, protOHis ngahist iiie bill eHtablisbing a cmiucll to mdgo ofrenr(*s ngniust 
^ fem^ ^w gatm^oxia, tliu only protest agnuist any public bill during Uui tvj^i of 

- — Lord, is soul lenl-do]mly Iroland, cm Uic prucdpltato teium of the I*kirl of 
Essex, liL 517, Drives Tyxnuo and his pnr^ into Uiu wimds and morasMM, 517. HU 
succoBSOB against tho zobels, 586. B(>dnm Uic HpaniurdH, and deruaU 'I'ytouc, 586. 
Tyrone siuirendars himsedf up tn lum, 541. 

Mowbray. John da, ejected from his iuUeritonoo uf tho liorony of Gower, by Edward El., at 
tha msbanoe of Hugh lo Dosponser, li 15. 

- Bobort, Earl of NorUnmiberiand, excites a eousinnuiy iigaiuHi WilHuiu Bufits, 
L 222. Dies in oonfinement, S^. 

Mnditer, Bidiop of, invades the Dutch tenilorios at tlio instigation of Oliorius U., but 
mobas peace with the States, v. 148. 

Murdan, his aoeonnt of the militsKy ftwoa of England at tho time^ tho Hpanlfdi armada, 
ill 569, 

Murder, a list of the legal oompositloxui for, among our fkKon anemtora, 1. lUC. 

Murray, Ead ot eppoiiitod by Bobort Broca Wnt commander of the HcoIh army with Xjord 
Douglas, invading Englnnd on the death of Edward IT., if. 37. IEIh wply t^ie defianco 
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Edward 111 , 38. Botiies homo, 39. Is appointed gnaidian to David Biuco, 44. 
Dios, 45. 

Mui’tay, Lord James croatod Earl of, and enioys the chief anthoiity under Mary Qnoen of 
SontlaTul, iu 237. Bocomos discontunted at the mamage of Maiy with Lorn Damley, 
209 Joint) a confederacy of molecontenis at Stirlmg, 270 Is ill-naed hy Elizabeth on 
iho occasion, 271. Obtains a restoration to &.voiir, 271. Is mvitod back to Scotland by 
Duruley, 279. Is roconcilcd to Maiy, 277. Obtains leave to retire into Piance, ^91. la 
appninioil regent on the first realgnaiaon c£ Idjary, 296 Anives, and treats Mary harshly. 
299. Bnmniuus a Parliament, which condemns Mary to imprisonment, 297. DemoUshea 
tho foTircHS of Dunbar, 297. Kooses forces on Mary’s escape horn Lochleven castle, 299 . 
Defeats her at Longside, 290. Is reqoiied by Elizabeth to instify his conduct toward 
Miiry, 302. l^Uiiaos to come witli other oommi asLonors to submit nls canse to Elizabeth, 
302. Is appoLuiod a oommiBsiouor by the kingdom for this puipose, 304. Tho aeciet 
roasonH of ino wcahneaa uf his allegations against Mary, 80G. Lays his full evidence 
}>nvaioly boKuo tho Enghsh romnassionors, and lequosts Ehzabeth'a pioteotion. 306. 
J*r()tN)SOs (Tuunos to Elizubetli, 807. The confoienoes hansfened to Hampton Oomt, 307. 
Accuhob Inary inoro oxphwUy, 808. Her oommissioneirs refuse to letdy, 308. Produces 
Mary’s lutlers to BothwoU, with the confession of Hnboit, 310 Is dismissed by Bliza- 
batli, with a proaont for his charges, 312. Proposes to tho Duko of Norfolk a marriage 
with Mary, 320. His politiMd motives m this proposal, 320. DiacoveiB Norfiuks 
design to Mary, 323. Is aasassmated, 829. His oharaotei, 329. Vmdicated from the 
aecuHations of Queem Mary and her advocates, 606. , 

Muhoovy, a profitable iaudo estabhalied with, in 200. An embassy arrives horn, to Queen 
Mniy, 201, An cxoluavo trade with, gianlod to the Enghsh, 509- TMh piivileg® 
wiilidrawn, 560. 


NAiTAttA, battlo uf, bolwocn IWwarcl ilio Block Prince ond Honry do Transtamare, ii 117 . 

NfUUCH, ChiLhiitui, Htrango modification ol^ at the time of the commonwocltli, 7, n. 

Nantz, tho oiUci of, revoked by Lowib XIV., v 411 . , , , xl 

Nnpl(‘H, ouiMpuffud by the joint force of Pranoe and Spam, ii. 454 . Seized by the latter, 

Nuw'by, liiittlci (if, bolwoon Chailofl I. and tho Genprolfl Poiifax and Cromwell, iv. 437 . 

Naviuns mliiaium of tliat kingdom, u. 459 . Crafty mvsaion of, by Pcidmondoi 8 pam^ 60 . 

, Aulhimy King of, ih oxcbidod fiom idl office and Jhvour at the court of 

by tho Inilueiu'o of tho Uuihi* funuly, ai, 282 Doclaaes in favour of tiieProtestautH, 233 . 
Ih iiiuiUi Ih'iitciMint'gi'iM'ral of tlio kingdom on the accession of Charles IX, 234 . Joim 
ilio l)nko of (iluiso agiiinHt tiiio Ibrotostiuils, 253 . Is mortally wounded at the nege of 
KoUim, 255 ,— Pnr his wm, SCO IIoiiw Pnnee of ^ ^ * xi. 

, Homy, l^inpo of, is iilaood by Coligny at the head of the Protestants after Jie 

ilofcHii of Jiunino, iii, 348 . Is nmiriod to kfergaret, sister to diaries, 867 . 
polsoiKHlby (wlor of the court, 357 , Is obhged by Ohnrlos to ronounoe the ^tostont 
mdigiou fti tbo prioo of hu life, dunng the maastw^e of Pans, 858 . court, 

aniriilttooH hiniwdf again at tho hmd of tlio Hugonotn. 362 . Defcalstho tong at 
Contwus 474 . Obtains tlio crown of Franco on the death of Henry HI., 475 .— Seo 

NiSigaSon art, ono of thiH naluro rriooled by Homy VI , fit. 300 . Is passed by Uio Oom- 
monwwUlh I^nrliamout, iv. 559 . Is suspondod by OhyileB H , v. 196 . 

Navy, EngU^di, stato of, iu tho time of Quoon Mniy, ih. 201). The rmpTovemesnt oi; by 
n,ini.n firiH. Hfurimn's ocoouTit of her navy, 610. A view of tlio state oi; 


V 479 

Niiylw, jutnoe, <t (iwukur, Lis «ri»Tagajaoio8, r. «9 Is roslwted to his hbiwos 'Ly pujush- 
xttouL, 89* 

Nsaim. TskmI. the IWfiA olitaT. doiba^ hy Octdio llw Bjxon. i. W. , . 

Kttils, ItMiopof Lincoln, ooooaions dlspntOB holwpon thu IwJ Honsps of FwUunent ny 
_ w-lUirtinK m «» »«««'««. -r 


Kero. Kmpetfor, Hcmds Suotonlus Paulinus over to Biitoan, i. 0. Eecidls Wm, 7. 
WToUwrlnn^ the to«i(rn«)nfflWMO Bngl^ at Iho tuuo 

tlaSW - JJ,. nJi4 Irtv Pbibn. 


tlKiMO (Vnintriofl, U l U 6. ’I'lio aiwtrary ami HeyerB w - 

towards Iho Protewt^te tlKjro, 347. ^o 
348. The FhmiWi fWtes boownn masters of 

KmiIiuuU JW5.— Soo Orsago, Duko of Alva rocaUod, 867. The tr^ the ram 
eotlntt of ilhnni; M®. A taenty oonduded with Maahuth, S W, T he Btto ^ Amro 
nomM «wr to tlioit aiidstanMi, 886. iju^ou fgpelled for ro **•^5*“ 

800p-8m Itnltcd Pitwincei. Spaiush, mpw ponquesto of wwis m, ▼. loi. 
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SettlMnent of, by the tiipb longiip, anti Iviaiy of Aix la Ohapollo, !()<» Diibli, oviTnm 
by Lewis XIV , 204 

NoviU, Sir John, (3Xi‘eulc(l for an msnriGetinn in VotIchIhii', iii. 20, 

Neville, Hugh do, n flno paid to tlio king by Iuh wife for Icavo to piisH ii iuj;ht with luiti 
wbilo m piuon, i. 402 

—,tho power, coimoxioim, and bionoliUHof that loiuily, ii 271. llnnnuiH U'Hbtwod 
on, hy Edwnnl IV , 310 

Neville’s Cioss, battlo of, botwcon Queen Philippft and Da\ul King of Sei)lhiu(l, ii. «S. 

Neustna, a nroviueo m l^mce, granted to liollu llio Bane, i lO.'l. — S« m‘ Miiiiiuuidy, 

Newark, w bofflcgod by the jMuluvtneutaiy loreefl, but lelievod by TriniM* UupiTt, iv. '1(10, 
SuiiendeiB tr> the Soob aniiy by tln^ king’s onlei, 450. 

NowWn, Loid Ooiiway routed tlieio by Uio Scots eovenanlnis, iv 2 IK 

Nowbuiy, batUo ol, boLwoon Gliuilou L and tlie Karl uL' l^ssex, iv. 080 Seennil iHiitle of, 
407. 

NQWcestlo, the tbrsl charter gninteil lo the iiilmbiUiifh iil, to dig coul, i. 507. Is iukin by 
stoim by tiio Earl of Leven, the Srols eeneml, iv ‘105. 

^ Earl of, oommnnils fiu the kin^i in the nitrlli of Eii;;1nnd, iiniL liikes i)<isH(>Hhion of 

YorkfivOGO. Is created marquis, 3K.5. Is ivpnlbeil m nu ailaek upon 1 lull, OKI). 1.^ 
bouegiMl in York by the iMirlmiiunlaiy tinny, 402. Leaves iho kiugiloiii in ilisgiiMl nl'ler 
the battle of Hdjaitdou-moor, 404. 


Now Eugland, the colony of, how ponplcd, v. 02 

New Eor^ how and when uinile, i. 211 Ituiiiarkablo arenlenls buppening to Ibe family 
of ‘William tbo Onnqueior in, 23.0 

NowfouniUond, fiist tlisfiovory of, u. •I'lR. 

Now York, is taken fimiu this DuieJi by Hit Ilolx^rt lIi)lnu‘H, v. 137. Is WHled t(» tlu‘ Eng- 
lish by Uio treaty of Biuda. 155. 

Nekton, fho mathiunatietan and pbilosoplinr, bis rbarfietor, v. 4K0, His rleatb, 481. 

Niohnlos, Bu* Edward, is niurlc seerotiuy of stain by Uburles TI on bis rt'storatlon, v. 101. 
Is dutplaoLKl by tlio iniluonco of the BucliesH ol (Jlnvidautl, 132. 

Nimogucn, oongvess thero, nnilor the nuMiiatioii uf Uliurlus IL» v. 241. I’oaoo conclnrletl 
tlieic, 201 The treaty ratiHed, 201, 

Neblhty, Bosnn luid Nonuan, whertuu they diiltod, i IGO. Tlio titles of, sold to supply 
James 1. with lunuey, iv. 3t). 

Nou-nddroBBOfl, the vote of, piutHorl by the Long Parlianunit, iv. 4K1. Is rrpoalod, '487. 

Non-K^nnfonuiste, tbmr mmistorH eiodnd out of tlicir livini^ v, 120, ‘KiviHullo net, 144. 
A ct agmnflt rnnvimtiideR, 181. Dnolaration of iudulgeneo, IOC. The duclaration reetdkd, 
218. A bill for tlieir ridief ptiRSod, 2 19,— Seu I’uiitiuLH. 

Norfolk, on insurreotion there against onoloHiues, headed by Kot, a taiiuiT, iii. 111. Thi^ 
insurgents dofeatod by Dudley Kail orWiirwiek, 11 1. 

, Duke of, ohullongoH bis aocusor, tliu Buko of llerofonl, ii. 101. Thn diud prit- 
vented by Buibsrd II., 102. IkuuHhod for life, 102. 

b Bigod, Bogor, Eail of, is appointed iigont for ILmry Jlf. to llio oonneii of Lyons, 

i. 4D I. Objeots to King John's nght of hubjeoting England to tho Hupnuiuiey of Ihtuie, 
491. His oddroBscs to Htnury HI. on the I’urllummit usseinbling in annour, 5()U. Is 
goinod nvm' to tbo myol |>urty by l^uiro EiLwunl, 513, Bolhsos to w^rvo in Uit' exfM'ill- 
non to Ckiaoony, and qnun'ids with tho king, 581. BuAisos to attend the Icing to Elan-- 
ders, 58L A now muroBchal upiwlntud in his jdac^o {l>i that semeus 5H2. Ho and Hut 
Earl of Horofbrd nrusont a minniiBtrauoo to hini on his departure, 5H2. Di'uuuuls of 
Parliament a oonnnnntlou of tho oluxitors, aud liulomniiy fltr liimsoir, which aro granted, 
583. Obteins a ftdl conlimiation of them from tho king on his xotiim, 

—V Earl o( brothor to Edward 11^ ougugos with Quuun Isabolla in a ooinqilriiey 
against huu, ii 22. 

, Duka ot resigns his olBoo of troasuHtr, and roliina from court, ii. 481. 

Duke at opposcH tho progress of tint ri'fonuatkni, ii. 570, Erom what motiw'H he 

beoamo an anomy to his niucu, Quism Anno Boleyn, 598, Vrehidus as high sUtward on 
lior trial, 599. Is comimssionQil to supiiross Afiko^s iUHitrroctimi, i^muxl Uut Pilgriiuagt* 
of Qraoe, 609. Hispmdont mofumros to distiess tlio insurii^tH, (!()9. Provaibi on 
thorn lo disporsQ, 6L0. Bouts anothoi' iusurrootion, fuid puts ilieir oilloerK k> duvtli, 011* 
PropoBBs tho fmmlng of tho liUl of six artiolos to tho Hoaso of JjOuIh, iii, G. Tlio n>< 
portoo of imo of hia dLiaplains to him coiieomfng the culibney of prieslM, 000. l^tocnres 
a commiBsiun to rommit OmmweUi to tlie Tower, IG. IntluoneoK tlm king to a mu\\ 
parseoution of hmotlcs, on his nieoe Cathcrino Howaril buroming queen, 10. Is iq>- 
pointed to ooiumand in tho war against Hootland, 31. Attemds Henry in his invasion of 
Pmneo, 45. Is ohoekod by tho king in a sdiomo f<»r nuniiig Oramnor, 53. A wviow 
of bis Bervioos and honours, 57. Is, with his son tho Earl of Hurrey, oemmlttod to tin- 
Tower, 58 Burrey oxocutod, 58. Is attaintarl by tho Parlbunnut, 59. OnlenMl for 
exBcuiion, but aaved by tliu king's death, 59. Is ndeased tnmi eeuGnumemt by QlUi'n 
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Mary, III, Him utUuiuloi iwl'I'hcmI by Porlumaui, 148 AdviMou Maiylotbci Spauibh 
ulUanco, ini. Im Meut to buppicHU Wyat’s iiiMtarocUou m Kent, but la foicad to letiio by 
a (IcHurtuni of his h’uopH, 15G 

Xorlnlk, thn younfi: Duke of, m appninioil lieuteiiaut of tho noithcm countioa by Queen 
KliKiibHih, m. 228. Is appointed unu of oomxniBBioneiiS in Ulb oause between Maiy 
(Iiii>(‘n ol tioolH uuil Muiray tbe lOf^nt, 804 Entertains hopes of maiiying Mfuy, SOG 
TranHinll.H Miumy’a quoriOH to Elizabeth, 307. Hu charflotui, 32 ) A nutrioge with 
Mnry iinipoHud to him by Huiiiiy. 820. Obtains tlio uountoniinco of tii'veiaL of tbe nobi- 
lity to Him Hcliouus 821. Beciuea the conunrrenDC of Fiaur o and tipuiii, 823. Beceivea 
iiitiiuatiuuM Ironi tliu quuou of hor knowledge of his uegotLitiuns, 828 Endoavouis to 
iliKsriMht lint leportH raised agninet him to tho ij[uoeii, 824 In cnimnittod to the Tower, 
tuid hiM fi liMiilM taken into i'Ubtui^% 325. Is iduased on itntmue of thmking no tuithui 
of Mary, 327. Eonowa Iuh coiTOHiKtiidenco witli Mary, 851 EnU'ia into a oonapnucy 
with tbo Duke of Alva oguiubt Eitizabotli, 851 Hm scheme disco vmed by Loid Bui- 
loigh, 352. Ih triiil, 358. lOxi'Ciitnd, 354 

Norli.iui, lUisUn of, nmfontnoe there butween Edwnxd I tind tho Scots PuilLuiuont, to dotui- 
luiuo Uio 1 igliL of the crown of Scotland, i. 5.H 
NonttwiH, origin ctf the luum?, i 51 Their firbt luvoslnn of Fiance, 51 , niid England.— 
Sue Williniii. Their cluinictcr, 130, 241 

Norman ItawiiHCiniMpire ugainat WilUaiu the Crauiueioi, i 200. Suppies-sBil, 202. In- 
siand' oC UiMr voting In EiigliHh councilH, 305 
NonamidVi Hottlnd by Uollo tlu* Dane, 1 . 105 History of his bucccssiWH, 106 Character 
of tho Niiim.iUH, 131), 211. Williniu Duko of, obtains tlio ciown ol England, 170 —See 
William the (Jmiiiueroi niid Itoberi, Invaded by Philip ot Fiance on the news of 
Uioliard 1 being iiuin iHonud in Cennany, on his iclurn fiom the crusndc, 380 Philip 
ropnlhi'il at Keuoii by tlie Kurl of Loicohtci, 380. John invohted with tlie iluehv of, on 
ids brother Jliclnivd’H donili, 302 Laid undei an lutwiliot on nncount of the Bishop of 
Ik'aiivais'H I'liplivitj, wlu> is HUirimiluri'd, 3U3 Two Braban^uns left govemois of it by 
John on biH leaving it, 41)1. Bocovcicd by Phdip, 4G2 Th** b.uou8 ol, how ibffiarentlY 
(*iri*uriihhuu'i'd IVimi Uiuhc ol othci citiiutiM‘% dniing thou connexiim with England, 4Jl). 
Tlu‘ Hlufi's of, how I'onipoHinl, 451. Fomially codfsl to Lewis IX byHimiy llJ.of Kng- 
liitul, 501) Is HUddiMily luvadod by Edward III , ii 78. UaiMi boiz,d luitl plundeieil, 70 
t'aliiiH taken, 01 Is iiiviidi*d by fimr Fiunoh oimics, 270, Finally icdiieoa to the 
guviTniiK'iit of EiaiiiH‘, 271. , a n 

Norris, Sir Ji»bn,joiuh Sir Fnniois Drake in liw exiunlitxon to Pnitugal, lu ibB Gom- 
intmiiH Mat Knglibh lorirH hOiit to utdwsa Bvitauy lor Homy XV , 488. Is sent to reduoa 
hiHurrocUons in Iridiiud, 488. Is ilueoivud by tlio taudicroua nogutwtion of Tyione, ond 
ilh‘HofvoxatIt)ii, 500, , V « i« « w u 

Ni»rtli-wt‘Mt piWHUgKs thrw uth^uiptH for the ducsovory nf, maiu* by nir Maitm Frobisher, lu. 
mi Davis's Straits disooverod, 5GG. Attempts fm the discovory ol, made m tho reign 


III* JtuiwH r., IV, 118. ^ . T> t j - 

Nortbaiunion, a iMiumdl oollotl there by King Homy U. in whirh ThoninB a Boekot laoon- 
ili‘tuuiHl, 1. 30 4 Battle of, botwiHin Henry VI and the Eai4 ol Wwwick, u. 292. 

Nortbuiubcrlainl, history of the Saxon kiugdoia of, i 30 

. - - - — , I<1hp 1 of, dofmlH Earl Douglas at llomeUloii, ii. 187 EpIioIb affliiiwt 

Umupv IV.. iwmI IrnguoH with tho Wolsli and Hrrdw, 1 87. Ilia Mjn dj-foatod and killed by 
Hu* King, 11)1). Ills hubmisHiou accepted, 190, Bellies SuoUtuul, aiul w kiUod in on 

irruption into England, 102. „ . i 

i Dudli‘y Earl of Warwick made Uidcn of, uu 125 Dctcrnuncs mu 

Koiiu‘rMi*t. 120. ().iuw*H Homoiual, his ilucboss, and friruds, to be lurcsU'il, 120 Inal 
mid ilwriilimv of Hmm-TM'l, 127. 12S KuiIwvouth in Kt-l Tmwljil Umliuii jtf Diirliwi 
iiltidiili>il, hill U diHiUMiniuU'il hy llii) OmumnnH, liJl Uih imtwim'rt iii Urn .•uUmn anew 
Purlianii'iit. 131. Ills Poiirm'iitatitiuH to miluro tho king to alhu tin; sui'caHsiim. l«o. 
I'lni'i'M liNuwii iwiHHiirli'H uliKUt till' kiiiR, 1!W Ahum-tj lUi‘ i-hirr |iihUiv, Wr li.d'^d 
MiiiitiiKiiH, fiT n'l'iiHiiiK hi dmw tUu di'iil uf wtUi'iui'iit fm; l-mly d.im' t,my, J.m rn*" 
omv. till' imUiiit III Im iiHhMcil, l!M5. Kndrtwiiuw lit ftitl tin* Iwu I’liiuMmij Mftiy md 
l4Hw.h'lhVulit litHp(W^ i:)0. Pimdiimu. U.o Ixidy diiiio (imy. 1 11). Ih iliM-onm od 
ul Uu‘ Iwd iwitiK'l ftf ndWcH, HI. ■••muiiiinil iif ‘h'; 

liy liw iirmy, niul imKiiiiimi. IJuw'U Miuy, 142. In iiitiirolimdud, J4.t. I, tniid and fJto- 

I uh'iU Id.^ ^ jguflaoiDont in 

Utiijlmiil, in.:U'l. Unli'rH Inht iv iifK<»haiiim willi H'oDukii il’Alvo, .mil m BOH an 
iiiHiirwrliiin with lliu Bud nf Wintiutindanil in llin nortli, J2.'J. la takm hy Muiiny, 
uml cnidliM'tl In llio iiihIIh of Iiiii'lilcvoii, 32(1 Ih ihlivurfd nit and rxnoutcrk .W1 
— . . - , Burl nf, IH will liy t!lwrli>H I. In t'lmmimid Uw aiWT upnihl Ihn Hwiti^ iv. 
212. Uuliw'H I'niitt Nowwwllt! tin Iho wnl itf Imrd Ounway at Nowbuiu, 34J. fun 
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piovont tho loBB of Bonohamo, 241. Is defeated by the French at St. Omor's, 24G. 
Oomos oTor to Fnglimd to many tho FiinoesB Mary, 250. The matiiage concluded, 
251. Oonoert^ with Oharlcs, the plan of peace, 252, Attacks the French army the 
day after aigning the p^oe at Nimegnen, 260. BemorkB on hia conduct with reepect to 
English aftSaiid, 483 Fonns a league against Louis XIV., 487. Befuses to oonour in 
ilie designs of JninoB II , 439 Hib repty to the king’s solioitatLoiis by Fogel, 439. 
Hib inHlructions to Dykevclt, his envoy to &igland, 441. ApplicatLona made to him by 
tho English, 441. Is foimoliy invited over to England by the piindpol men, 442. The 
motives which induced him to listen to the overtmea of me EngliBh, 442. His prepara- 
tions to oppose King James, 443. His declaration published, 449. Embarks, 450 
Lmuls at Toibay, 450. Declines ti eating with the commisaioneirs. and marches for 
London, 455 Oidcrs the kmg, on his return after his ftibt &ghi^ not to appioach 
Loudon, d57. Is ilosired hytlm Poeis to assume the government, and to sxunmoua 
couveuiinu, 4G1. Snnunons the oonvontion, 461. Summons a convention at Edinburgh, 
4G2. Bccoivcs au oflor of Iho down of Scotland, 462. His conduct dming the meetiug 
<if the Ooiivcntion Foihament, 468 His declaiotion to a meeimg of Peers, 468. The 
oruwn settled on lum and the prinocsa 469. 

OrdniuoTH, a oounciL of, formed m the reign of Edwaid II by Poiltament, to govern tlm 
naliciD, U. 5 Ordhumocs foamed by, 6. Aim paiticulurly at Picis Gavoston, and banish 
him, G. 

Oriletil, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the sevcial species of; i. 170. 

Ordinance, tlie solf-donymg one, passed by the Long Pailiamtmt, iv. 414. 

Oi'km*y, Karl BoUiwdl mode Duke oft lu. 287 TJie bans ordeiod to bo pubhmod between 
him and (inomi Mary, 287. Is momod to her by the Bishop of Orkney, 288 ^door 
vours to gel l*niioii James into his powor, 201 Baises an oimy to oppose a oonfeder^ 
of nobles foimod against him, 292. Flies to the Oikneya anil subsifets by puacy, 293. 
EHonpoH to Ucninurlc, wheio he dies misoiably m piison, 2.92. ^ 

— , Uialiop of, xunnios Mary Quean of Soots to Bothwoll, iii. 288, Is appointed one 
of tlie innumissiouerH m her oanso, on tho part of tho king and kingdom, 304. , _ , . 

OrlfnuM, city of, bcHu^god by tho Earl of Salisbury, iL 241. Succeeded by tko Ead of 
Sullolk on luH death, 242. Gannon tot anocossfmly applied at this siege, 242. 
of IIcrriiigH, 213, The Dulse of Bui gundy rc&dls hia troops fiointhe siege, 243. Diatross 
of llic town uud gumboil, 241. Joim d'Aio cntorB it with a convi^, 248. 
tirtivoy (‘ufi'ix umiuilchtuil, 218. The Englij&h i^ulscd from boveial of tUmr ports, 249 
AiuasEinniMit of tho bi*HiogerH, 2t9 The sicga raised, 250 ^Soe Joan d’Aio. la besieged 
by tJuj Duki'of IJuisr, ill 2li0. Chuse nsbussmalod thore, 260. , , 

— , LowisDukc of, dlHinitos tho administration of .tfEiiis with the Duke of Buigundy, 
on tho iuHiiuity!,of Oliorles VI„ n. 267. Buconcihatiun between thorn, 207. Assoasmated 
by tlio Duke ilf Burgundy, 207.— For his natural son, soc Duuois 

Duke of, tokun prisonor at tho battle of Azmoom-, il 214, Obtains a neutrality 
for Ilia ihnnosnes, 243, Bunsoms himsolC 264, . ^ - j. 

, Litwis Duki of, disputes tiie adimnibtratiim of Fianoo dunng tho nunonty or 

CluirloH VIIL, with tho PWioobs Anno of Boaujou, n 395. Obliged to fly to the ^rt of 
Briluuv, 31)5, Oummands tlio Duko of Biltany’s forces agomst tlie invasion omanco, 
395. "TukiMi prisrmur by tlio Frimcili, 400. Belousod, to inromole tjw Kmg ® 

suit to tho Duohess of ilriluuy, 405. Succeeds to tho crown of Fronoo, 431, Bee 

Onm^. Ii'rt jiwlirtiuT of SooUond on the rolurn of E«1 mmirne to En^tl, L 888. 
Tlio hiiNils irriiutod at Ins opprussiou, 088, Flics to England on tho appeorunco of Wu- 
littiu WulhuHi, 5811. ^ 

Onwmd, Karl of, luducos tlio Spanish gonoral San Josopho in Koot, in, 379. ^ 

Marl of, his hUCocHSCH against the Irish lebolB, iv. 302, Engngoa tho ju^oos and 
cDuiifil to aclluTO to ibo king agoiubt Iho Purliamont, 392 tojcludoH 
tlu) wbols by the king's ortUir, 393. Sonils ovor Irooiw to aijast the kmg, J'JL 
Kun tnulM with tho fiudi nihcU williout hta kuowluilsi^ llS 

oUmit nhu'UH, liy lliu ItiuK’n okH to Iho purllawonloi-y foroM, i.5a OonoludM a poooo 
with ti«i WHUM'il of Kllkoiuiy, tuul t-nguRi*, it to Opsart Ujo kl»B, ol7 _Na*iowly BBOBfes 



tWry, aB>iln.t Lunl SUttflcuhiiry. 350, Jo roealluil liy Kmg Jamos, «7. 
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OBno,Kmg of Deui, anil EaufiailKiugof Bunueia, apostatize to jiagiuiitau, ami botU puruli 
m battle, i 34, 

Ostend, sliurt aoeount of tlio sio^e of, by tha Bpamiiifls, iii. fl41, n. 

Obaoiy, Lonl, wni of the Duko of Onuoud, his bold bpwiuh to Uu* Duke of nuckuigliaiix, v 
191 Oominonds in tbo fleet under Fnnce Bupeit, 2LD Justiflus his liitlua b ailimuuitni- 
tion in Iiehuid nniunst Lord Shoitubbuvy, 8S1. 

Oswald, King of Noi'tlmmbcrland, rooovora iho diHinoinlioiod parts of Ins kingdom, inul 
lestonos tho OhiiaUan religion, i. 34. UiYoa tlie Britous u fliiul didiai, 34 Bluiu by 
Pe^ King of Mcrcna, 34. IXihioiy of lus sucoessoiB, 34, 

Otteibome, battlo of, u. 154. 

Otway, tho poet, Jus uhappy fate, v 481. 

Overbury, Bii Tiioums, osuibIs young Oorre, the king b favuiintu, with gool mlvuM*, iv, 23 
impimdonoo lu the nflorr of Tjiidy Esbcx, 30. Is conunitlril to tlio Tow(«r by the 
ceitful contriyaiiOQ of ItucluHder, 81. Is poibouod by oiihn of Bi»im>rM4 iiuil hin liul^, 32. 
His lemai’ks on tlio Enghtdi nn\y, 11. '3. 

OntLaws, whether eligible to rmiinuiont, m. 500. 

O.\foi(l UnivoiBity, by whom Jlrst fouiuleJ, i. 78, Tlio Parlmiiifut, nfli'iw.iulh oalloil tho 
9nad ruiliomant, assinublos thiiro, .501, TJie proviHious of, eimcleil, XlaroiiH. 

Lertures on civil Liw, whon fliht iimd tliorn, li. 31)7. When liist crei'tt'il into a bihlioprie, 
U17. The Pnrhamoiit 1 * 0111070(1 llutlu^i by Oluiibs I., on iu*[M)uiit of the i»bigiio at Um- 
dim, IV. 13 1 Tlus Purliameut disHolvad on tho plagiUMipiHsiniig Ihm*, 138. Ni'goti- 
iitians IhoLu fora iJcaeo botwron tlm king iinil Piuhumout, 3l>(i. Tin* king euilituvoiijm to 
foiin a V.irhaini'ut lime, in ojiunbitiou to ilmt of I^oiulon, 31M). 

Kttvl nl, iiivitiH Henry vll. I 0 nu mteilaminiuit, ii, 443. Kiuod by the king for 

his letuineis, 443. 

P. 

Paue, AldonnaTi, uioIcch a niutiiiu 111 I^Lrllumoiii for giving Ormuwuil tho title of king, 

V 88. 

Pagot, Sc'crotaiy, rcmoiistratcH to Ijoril Hiy’immr the iuipropih>iy of eiibelling ngidnsi hU 
hiuther the proMor, m. OK. lufonns tho proteutor of his pmetieiH und luivines lum to 
lotum horn Bentlaud to giuml agahibt them, U8. AdliiauH to Somerset lu his distroHH, 
HO. AdvisDs bbvry to the HiiuiuhIi alllanei*, 151. 

Pulatniate of tia' Itlmio -^B(w h^odiTie. Tiu* ItjiigliKli uiulertuko tlio roeovery of lt» iv. 93. 
3'ho uLtompL failn, 31. Tnivly of Wi^HtphaUa, v. 20, 

Palohiiuoy stato of, i>,t the aui\*iil of the erusadors, Uieluinl J. of TQnghiiul uuil Philip of 
Pnmoe, i, ;172. 

Palmer, Mis. — See Olovelaiul. 

, Su' TlionuiH, iH omployod by Nortlumiberland as a spy upon Someihi^t, iii. 123. Ilis 

accusation agamst Soniui’set, L2G. Isapixreliended for joining tliu parly of tlu' lauly Juno 
blray,143. la exoeutud, U3. 

Fandom legato fnim Pope IiuuMamt HI. to Philip, 111 Iiih uxiM*dition agaiiiHt King John of 
Xliiglaacl, hiH piivnto instnutionH, j. 415. PrupuseH an mtomow wjtJi .John, 415. Pi‘o- 
cim>B Ins siibmihsinn tn the poi)(s415, lb‘ciuV(M thu leHiguutimi of his kliigilom, ami 
homugo fliuni him, 418. KAcotmniuuedbs ilu^ Karl of Albeimiih* aiulliU uiUu^nmts, 
478. 

Papacy, tlio suit of, liow in Italy, Ii. 179. 

Papal authority, tlui iMipnlur mmtimdilH of, m tliu reign of Kilwanl III., il. 129. UemmiiccHl 
byHowy Vin., 5(i<J.— See Uefonnatlon. 

Par, Cathuruio, married to Henry Vlll., iif. 40. Is nuide n‘gent during lleiny'K aliwmee 
in Fiauoo,45. Her imnnw oHeape from iiiipoauhiiieiit lor lu^n^sy, 58. Her pruilent 
curablim of Uiis dimger, 50. MariiCH Lord hkymoiir soon aftiT Henry's death, 97. Ihes 
m dnldbod, 99. 

PaiiH, iiiassaoro of tbo Hag«moLH in iliui etiy, on the evo of SI. IJtiriJioIomew, id. 3.^K. '-Stv 
Fiance. 

Paikcr, Arelibisliom hu chiimclnr, iii 41) J. 

— , Bisliop of Oxford, is vlolouUy appoiivUnl Jhiibideiit of Magdaliai Ihdl hy JauieH 11., 
V. 429. 

l^irliamont, English, a view of, in its fuiidnl form, i. I IS, By what titlos the edergy oh* 
taiaod scats in, 448. The importance of f tin ImrouH In, 443. 'Plve (JommouH not orlglu- 
ally a port nf, 449. Oomposod wholly of military teimiilH, 459. When Uhiudly HHsem* 
bled, 452. That sunimunod at Oxioni m tiio iidiiorily of Henry III. grams In his 
name a luuowal and ceuflrmation of tho mat elinrtcr, 479. itefUseH Hunplios to tlonry, 
4S7, 492. Tho siiinted rt^nionKtrunees nt, to tlio king, on Ids dt^nand 01 » aupply, 495. 
Gninta a HUjiply on n hokaim ermflnnatton of ilie greet eliniter, 497. AHSumUluSt u»)SH(*i 1 
ill amioui', 590. Tluit harmed tlio wtitl one nuHils al Oxloril, .501. A suprouie iimueil of 
iwen^jr-four chosen by, to n'gulatc tlve governmeui, 50 L 55 u* ttrst (‘flbrts towards wiiiU 
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ing roproBoixttitivoH of counties to, 501. Segular seeuona of, appointed liy the council of 
Ittiruns, 501, A conimiitoo uppointed by the council of twenly-fotu, of eipml autlionly 
villi, to act in the intojvuls ul the sessionsi 505 One called by Homy, which onthoiizea 
hiiu 1o ruhumo the government, m consequence of the pope’s absolutioD, 509. One sum- 
muiiuil by Loicesier afler the battle ol liuwos, which appoints a council of nine to 
ndiiiiiiiHtci govcinnieni, 520 Again sumnioiied by Leicester, and the House of Gomiiions 
ugularly foimeil, 521. Approves of tlie oidinances of the lefonmng barons, after the 
mil Wtuu wwo I'Uilod, 531. Other laws enacted in the leign of Henry III , 531. Tlio 
Hist hUunuoncMl by Edward I rofoims tlie administration of justice, 540. The bareme 
p«)liihitoil coming to, oxcopt summoned by wiit, 565 Orauts supplies to Edward for a 
Kri'uch war, 577 Ih awed into a conflimatiou of the two oharteis, by the Bails of Noi- 
thlk and JLereforil, while the kingu lu Flondets, 588 A summo:^ view of the supphes 
giiiut(‘d to Edwaid I , G08. The Lamsluuent of Piers GkivaBton demanded by Thomas 
ICml of Tjiuicftsior, ii. 4 Piocures the government to be vested m a council of twelve, 

5. INiwL's a sciitouoe of forfeituie and pmpotual exile against the Dospensers, ] 6 Be- 
pcnes Edward II, 24. A council of legenoy formed by, to act dining the mmoiity of 
Edward I II., 30. Batiilos Moitmun’s treaty with Bobeit Biuce, 40. Condemns Moiti- 
lULT to death, 42 Assists the king in his endeavouis to rostoie Edward BaJiol in Scot- 
laml, and its advioo to him, 47, (^nixta supplies to assist the piotonsions of Edward to 
tlm crown of Franco, 55. Is summoned by rauoe Edward dming his father’s absence 
111 FluudtftH, but no HUpphos obtoinod, 58. Bomoiks on the piesont power of, 59 Its 
(uHithtuinivl grants to the king, 59 Besolutions of, on his assumed title os Kmg of Fiance, 
60. Kramos an net fir ledrcss of grievances befruo tlio makuig the xeqnired grouts, 68. 
Is luvviulcd on to repeal this act, 69 Advises tlio king to bieak tho truce with Philip, 
anil nuikcH giants for tlio renewal of the woi, 76. Tho considoi'ation it onivod to iu the 
ri^gii of Edward LIX , 125 Its fraqueut endeavours to abolisluiurveyance in this reign, 
12tj, Attempts iu vain to redaoo the pnoo of hibour, 132 l^ttlement of grovomment 
(‘HiiildiHhed by, during the minority of Biohord II , 137 Is dusolved, and tiie inorease 
nf its auiUority shown, 138 Imposes a poll-tax, and the aloiiumg conseuuenooa of 
il> 130. Its piauniptoiy di'putaiion to tho king, 146. Its undue oompaoi with the 
Ihiki' of (Uuui'CHier and his paiiy, 148. Prococdings against the ministry, 150. The 
ijifguhuity of thoir ooiiduot. 15k luiluuuco of tho kingovor, and their compliance 
with his iu(nuaui‘H, 622. Adjourned to Shrewsbury, 1 CO Grants Biohord tho duties on 
wool and Imiihei for lifo, witli otkoi subudies, 161. Bofoio then dissolution, vest the 
iHvrl laiiiiMilury aiiUiui ity m a commiitiH' of twolru loi ds and six oomm onois, ICI . Names 
of tlu' rommisHiouoiH, XiM, u. IXeiid^ of tho acciihatiou presonted to, against King 
iCiifluird, 166. JGepOhOH him, 166. Act agiunst hrnusy, 177. Bepeuled, 177. The 
itq)(*«d supiircHHod by tho lulluenco of tho cdiu'gy, 177. Ooidusious m, at the aooesaiou 
of ll(*iiry JV., 182. Opxxwos his attompt to oxuluilc femulos fi'Din the succesbion, 196. 
AdvWs tho king to soiso the loniporalitios of tho chiuroh, 197 Benows the same advice 
to Jlonry V., 2U6. Grants to Hemy, after the battle of Azincour, 2X5, 222. Onuses 
wliioliL UDUtiibuied to iiicruaso its uxilULaico in government, 230. Appoints a now 
armiigt'ximiit of udministratiim dming the minority of Henry Yl , 230. Bofubos supphos 
to tho Dulfd of BoiLforil, Bugont of Frunoo, 253. One called at St. Edmund’s Bury, 267- 
MiikcH tho Piilcc of York protuettu' duiing xxleasurc, 288 Bcsuinos oU tho giants to 
ilm miwn sitioc Lliu iiiuo of Henry V., 23U Tlut of Coventiy, remarks on, 300 The 
tillo of Edward IV. nicogiiUatid by, 305. AitamdL'rs reviaHcd, 306. Act of forfeiture 
and uitalndor [Niwed agamHt lli^ury VI. and his queon, and their party, 396. Summoned 
at Llut roHtcmithm of Henry VI., 323 Now Hvstoin of attaiiuhxre and i-cveisals, 323. 
SunuaoruHl liy Edward on Uih rosbnatinn, 329. Thou giaiits to tho king toward aFinucli 
war, :i;t6. BcdU'Ctiuiis on tlio lucouMstoncy of thmr pinreudmgs, 338. Uue summoned 
by ittohard 111, rcooguimui Iuh auUiority, oruaies his HonPriiieo otWidoh, aud mokoa 
gi'uiitH, .360. Att«iiiiU‘W reveiwt'd on tho coimiig in of lh‘nry VU, 370. Expediunt for 
ijiuillfyiiig tho king s prior utLuinder, 380. EnUul of tlio crown, how niana^d, 380. 
AttaindorH of Uia Yi»rk x>arly, 381. (Grants a niqiply for ilio asHisiunoe oi tho Bukeof 
Ih'llaiiy, -lOO. (itrants HUpplies to tlio king for a war with Framu', 498, PasbOs a law 
to inih'iiinify all who art uiuUa’ tho autliorily id tho king foi tho iiiuo being, 41R- 
C« milts Hi'uiy iiiiotiior hubsidy, 423. LtsobsoquiouHUCHHtu ins npprcbsivo niooaurcs, 485. 
t jiiiNiHOH I)ium*y, tho uihilhtor of lus cxtoitiomi, iQK‘aki>r, 435. Htui-cliainbor autboiity 
liy, 412, Tlu* king's bull for murder IhnltiMl within a ytau' and a day, 442. 
ih'iu'llt of eloi-gy abridged, 442, Statutes against rotaiiu'rs and for other aduturjr pur- 
iHsi's, 412. IjIlw iirnuitting tho ontmlmont of estates to bo broke, 41: t. Bovxcw ov other 
Liw's fiaHHi'd by Ilonry VH., 415. Thoilrsto/ Henry VHX. uttamts Emnsuii and HuiBey, 
till* JiihiiHtm'ri of tho oxtoiilons of Ilimry VH , l“»2 licslroHsos somo almscH in tlio lalo 
mign, 453, 11 , Gmiits suppUi'H for u wiii‘with Fnmoe, 458- Inipusrs a xmiporlioual 
|Kin-lu\, 4ii2. Grants ot; U) Henry, by the nilliiiMico of Omihiiiil Wolsuy,^ aud of 
Hir 'rimmiui Mon*, f)13. hisses «u act iiguinhl levying annates, 5iV.». Uoutuiuos to 
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abridgo the papal autlioiity in tho rogolation of inonoatorios and cdooUou of bitdinpH, f)d7. 
The sncceuaion of the ciown rcgolated, 5GS. Bucdiuou fUo kinf; Huiiremo Innul uf the 
ohuroli, 569. Attaints Sir Thomas Moio and Bishop Fishor, 57U UnitoH Eii;?land uuil 
Wales, 570. Fosses on act of atloindor agfunst Hiu aooompiioos of llui Uoly Maul of 
Kent, 581. Tho louboi monosienus snppiessoi by, 501. Farthor progresH uuuk' lu iUo 
union between England and Wales, 502. Tho grass flattoiT of tlio Spoivkor of tho IXmiHo 
of Oommous to the kutig, C02. Bcason assigned fbr annnlling tho king’s uiurritigo with 
Anne Boleyn, 602, n. The PrincosHes Mary and Elizabeth iHogitimaltul, otuI the 
BUDOossioii setilod on the king’s issno liy Jane Soymour, 602. All authiuity of ilut HihIioj) 
of Bomo ranounoed, 60> Pusses tho bill of six artiolos, for abnliHhiug ilm^ncty of 
opinions in rcdigion, ui. 6. Enacts that royal prodamations shall luive Uio Ibrct* of laws, 
7; yet posses a statute dobUucing that tho king’s proclanialions hIuiII nuimfniigo the 
laws or customs of tho loalm, 7. Oonih'ins tho sun uiidi^r of the monastenuH, t). Buwol v(«i 
fho orilor of St John of Joitundom, or Knights of Moltn, 1^1. (jinintH with Tc^liuHtuin^ 
snpplios to Homy, 15. Instnnoo of its scrvilo ouiuphunoo with lEi^ui/s eapiicoH, 6110. 
Condemns Dr. Brauos for hoieay, 10. Attaints Qnc'eu Catlu'rina Howmd and her 
asBocoatoB, 25. Pasaos an act to socuie tlio vutuo of lieury’H futura wnoH, 2l». Trt^lund 
erooLed into a kmgilom by, 600. ICntitWs tho fninrt^ dcHnsious of tho iMautniHsionors 
appumted by the king to establish a loligion, 28. Prolubits the nnuling of tlie Bible to 
the lower oliissoH of the pcoplis 29. U rants supplies lor a Fi nii^h war, 68. I^incts tlwit 
cflbncos against lliu king's pjoolamatinn sliull bo juilgiMl by a roiiiunl of nine, lUI. Euforei'S 
obudienoo to the EiudiUnn of u Ohnsliivn Man, publishotl by Henry Vin.,i{l). ICuderi'S 
the PiinocssoB Miry uiul ElLZiibt'ih in llieir right of HiU'roHsioii, 42. 7*hu style ofthn 
king's rognl title sottlod, 43. Tliu king’s dubts rontiaeteil by a gununil lean rotniit<>d, 
43 Anndier natli of the king’s siipn^niai'y uniKisoil, 43.’ Tim law (»f tlie six nrtl(4its 
mitigated, 43. Giants annihor suhsidy, 1.0. Bestows on the king all the nnivorsity uud 
hospital luvenuoH, 40 The abji'et ifaiiery bestowed nu the King, 50. Henry’s MiK'c^eh 
to, on proroguing it, 50. AttaiiuliT of the Duke et Norfolk, .511. A n>L*apiiahiuon of 
the status's p issoil by Henry VHL, 0.1. Ueuuu'ks on the Htutuiu gnuitiug him the duties 
of tnnuage and jiouuilugis Oij. Ouo Kuinmonetl by the Duke ef Hemersi't, pretcK'tor, 91. 
Tile wlinlosoino laws pessod UlIh sesHitni, 91. I/ird Ht^ymoar oianlommul, 102. Uidiliaoy 
roiionmundiMl to tlu» cliigy, but tlieir marriage iHumittud, 193. Heavy taxes hud on 
money and tnulo, GDI, lu Dupnvi's tlie prutevter of all his oiOcus, and ilm« hhn, 117. 
Pusses a severo act against rieb^rs, II H. The now liturgy authorized, 128. liitorehi fitr 
money di*elarad illegal, 129. Acts pusHoiL against treason, and mokuigiiro vision for the 
poor, 130. The Ijiitm mass otdebratuil in, at Iho ooeussinn of Quonn Mary, 148. The 
siiocies of trcoHoii limited, 1 48. Tim (pioou’s lugLiimaey eutabhsliH], 1 18. All ICilwun L's 
statute's of religion roneaU’d, 148. Tlio Duke of Norfolk's attainder riW(*rHi'd, 148. Is dis- 
Holvod for opposing the BiMuiish alliaucn, 152. A laigo sum Hout over liy iJu* Eiu^K'nir 
Charles V to bribe Uio new ono, 160. Gariliiier's speuoli at tho opomng ef, lt!9. Tho 
cautiou ojE^ with respuct to tho preti'iniions of Philip, 16 1 . Is dissolved, 161. A now eiio 
Buwmmiod, whioU rovi*rses Ihe atiaiudiT of Oanluial Pule, 163, Implures fergivi'inwi ef 
thopopo fui tiiulr doi'uutiou f»>iu tlie eUuroli ul Borne, 1 63. fts euuliou tnpntvent Hut n*- 
BUmption of chutch-lanilH, 10 1. J tuvnm tliu Huigiimary laws agaiiiHt h(*retl(w, 165. Tenth.! 
and first-fruits rostorod to Uie chun*li, IKl. Bulmidies gitinlod by u new one, 196. All 
stdos or gniuts of crawn-buids by the ((niuii for siweii yeum to euiue eonftnneil, 196. Lit w 
for rogiiktudg tho militia, 201. The ilroi law for n'lHiir the highways l»y a gr^ut'ml 
purish duty, 202. Thu joy dlM'Ovi'red at Urn acecmoii i>f Quuou lOUmbi lit, 29*3. A new 
one oallsd, by whom the title of tlm iineen is leengiimsl, 298. The nowly-en'cted iuowih- 
toiies luppresBod, 209. All stu.tutes in Edward VI. e<iiiceming religion reHtoroil, 21 9. Tlu' 
nnmmation of buihojis given kt the crown, 210. Thi' mass aliuilslu'd, anil liturgy ntsLored, 
21 J. Ths q,noQn*s royal jiowor over all her dominiouH strangly assertiMl, and the nsMertien 
of tho ita^iU author!^ subjechd to the 'itoiiaUiiM of licasen, 259. Ijuwh ugainst nre- 
phcsying and witohursJli, 259. Huiiplu^s giaiiteil to tlu' qiua'it, 269. EhviaU'ih’H H|K)eeIi at 
the diBsoiutum of, 280. A now mut summoned, alter an Interval of livt* yi am. 333. Is 
piombiteit by tho qiioorf s order from luoildling witli any matters of state*, 8i)3. Kelleetiojw 
on her liauffhty trsatmont ef, and luir doelanid neUons of the proper i»l>jeots of Its 
attcutiun, 3i0- Laws passod this session of, 3H. A splritod speech of Peter Wentworth, 
o oommouei, in favour of liberty of spueeh in, 373. Petitions tho (puwn for eUuroh 
rsfenmto, instead of pioooodlng on tUo bill iutnulueud ft >r tlvat purtsMts 376. HuppUos 
jfnmtod by, to the queon, 381. Laws against iwpory, 383, OoidinuH the assooiatkn 
° WotooLicm of uio queen, 309. Appoints a regunuy, in nue of her violent death, 
J90, A sovora law iigouist jesniti ana pojdHh pnests* 399. Elizabeth’s iqiecioU on 
w application made by the C kunm ona fat liuriher Tolighms reformathin, 490. liotlfios 
the suutenoo against Mary Qneon of Boots, and [icUiions fiir her execution, 432 
urants supplies to llio queen on tho defeat of tlm Bnauish nrnitida, 465. Pushoh a 
hcvere law ugoiubt icousaut^, 182. Vutw buppllcs, 483. The quecu’b b|K*uch le, 481. 
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Its legialutiTe nowor oheokod by Elizabeth, 554, Tyiannical statotes passed by, 557. 
Oxio sammancMl James I, 58S Appoints commissioneiB, at fbe rag's ^eore, to 
treat of an imion between the two langtloms, 596. Becomes jealous of the legal 
pieiogatiYe m ooclefiJOBtiml aflkirs, iv- 19. Buckingham lays baoi© it an mraooie 
aconunt of the bealy for the Spanish match, which the king and prince Youoh, 85 . 
The king's spooch lulative to a wax with Spain, 87 An act against monopouea, 87 . 
Ono summoiiod by Ohorles I. on his aoceesDion, 129. Its ul humour, owing to 
disgust agauist Buokingham, 131. Other contributing canses, 1S2 ^ Is adjoumea 
to Oxford on account of the plague, 131. The king lays hu nece^ies b^ie ij 
131. ItolWsH supijlies, 135 Diiolvod on the plagne appearing at Oxfbrn, 138. A 
Bcrrmd caUed by Obaxles, 130. A third summoned, 159 The kmg s threateniug 
ttdehoMs to it, 15U, The petition of right passed, 169 , whwh is followed by 
HunpliuH, 172, Is diBBidvod, 180 la summoned, after eleven yeortf interval, 238. Ihe 
king’s picas to procure supplies, 289. Is abruptly diaaolvod, Ad Meeting w lio^ 
255. An not for Irionnid rarhamenls passed, 276. Attainder of Stiailbid, 289. 
aguinni adiouriung and pioioguing the jPailiament without its own consent, 284 ±ne 
star-diainbcT ana lugh-oommission court abolished, 297. O^ei arbitrary courts sup- 
iipossod, 298. Adioums, and appoints a committee of both Ho^es to wt duimg tne 
ruasK, 299. Appoints a oommitteo to attend the kmg to Scotland, 299. 
with flr*knowlo«^*ntB, to the Soottieh army, winch ^ 

thanksgiving appointed for ilie national paoidoatiim, 301. App^ to the Eoil of Em(« 
for a guard, 301. Votes the king’s mtorfonng in a bill dopanmng in, to be a mea^or 
nwvili‘g(‘, 320 Euflootions on the unoertam^r of parliamcmtary pnvilogoa, 327. 
iiouH or ailditJWKW received Iroin divers bodies of the oonimon pogjl®* pionufling to p^em 
its nnvilcuoH, 339. Is pdiUoiieJ by a body of women, 340. T^ IwflhcnB* wta tuton 
ttway, 3*11. Tlirwilons tlie queen with an impcocbment, 341. 

3W. lluiwmiiuoniy.ftiid Mipuuila the Eaal of E»g: gaue^^ 

Uu) iiwwili’, ifSi. SBiiilB conditwmH of ngroamimt lo the tang, 352 wwps aJl lemitmoM 
of «iwnni> to tlio in» f t i 355 Tlioii fleet mtiTcopbi TOpphos fccaa the TOoan to 
:»(i ll«littiiglityiiSuptiouofthofctoR’Sovaturoa,359 Votes an adtos^o^tt^ 
ulUr Urn tmUio of Bdgii-UiU, 865. Ito domanda m the Bwotwtion at Oxfti^SW. 


nSMlhMinni, iwe nouurj l.•lu^JU^rE^«uu*n w —W 

:«9, KwMdvcH and eufoicos siibaonption to tho solemn loogno and covnnnnt 
ItoutitH inontiy to Suutluml, to nuw mi a^. 31)0. 

rubaUlna, 800. A oonunittoo of, aent U) Ireland, u o«iludad tho o^oU ^the^nmM 
of Omiond, 392. Lays an oxdso ou boor, wino, ond other oommoditieB, W7. 
an ortiinauoo for retrmchmg a meal a week, toward the puto seiyioo, 897. Is " 
Xrwiiff but rScetohfi cdflsrs of treaty, 397. The mdependenis foim a party in, 
Jo. DitllwW-oB^otwooii Monoheatw and Oiwweli til. 

wiliuauw', 414 . Koooivob prupoanls ftom tlio kmg fte a faeaty, 4JA Sanaa cem 
misHionorH to Uxbridge, 418. Summons an ossonibly of iivinoa 
K*Kulating wligtoii, 418. Domonda of Iho oMmuiBBumora joi 

4 ?« DtauaiMls os lo the miUlia, 420. Eomands with regard to 
d BumlLlTMlo “ tho teoTtia! Batum of the comman wiut^ 422. 

thu khw 453. ilo u tlollTotod io tho oomauabinnoiB aont for 
Sf hwrerB OromwSU’a adioiuoa, and propaiDS an ^ 
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488. BitnvuwB any oonmin'oiioB in tha BCizoro of Uio king by the amy, 41):), lu Mir- 
louudod by the aimy, 494, PiocuedH to a odiicIubiou of the treaty with tho king, 
405. TJio preabytonan mombeta exelnded nnd ooiiitnud by UdIoue*! Vrulo, 495. 'I'lu* 
lemoiamg members rovorse tlio fomiBi piflcoedingH, 105.— Hue CoiiunrmH, Its pin- 
coedings oflei the battb of Waroustca, 548 Ki«ut.s a liigh court ef jUHtieo li» try 
oiTonces aguuibt the commonwealth, 540 -—See Commonweal tli. FroiiiPH {lie na\igati(m 
act, 556. Grants lotteis of leiirmnl against tlio UmteLl rioviuooH, 550. to 

admit the apology of the Buteh for Tromp's conduct, ami ooimueiuu*H ^^tu wiih tlm 
States, 558 -^eo BUidce, Ayscue, &o The auuy rfmonstrutes for a new uiie, 500. Is 
■violmiUy JisHolvcd by Oiomwcll, 502 Itulloctinus on i1h proecwlingH, 502. A now one 
summonod by Ornmwdll, v G. Chornctor of it, 0. ItognlationH m govemmcnl and 
religion pioiinsud by, 7. Ortlors moiruigu to bu eolemiuKi^d by the eml iiuigistnite, 7. 
Besigns its authoiity to Gioniwnll, 8. One sumineiiiid by tiin proti^cter, M. 'riio 
equitable plan ol olouiion, 14, Is npioved by the piotc'etor for diBpuling bis nutUority, 
16 1 b iumed to lOCDgnize lus uiithority, and in thi'ii disHolviMt, 16. A new one ehuHim 
by tho protuotoi, 57. VotuH u reuunuiiiiion of tiu' family, 57. A iiKitioii mode by 
Jephauu fin bohtowmg tho mown nii Onnuwoll, 57, 'I’lie Hiime mittiini iiiiulu in foini 
by Alilurmau Paelc, 58. Tiiis nvitnm ugiHiiMl to, and a I'uiiinutii'e appeinUiil iu jKinmude 
the protcKitin's acoentaneo, 58 OeulinuN Iiih jmiLiN'lend autlmiit}', on Iuh refiixil of the 
title of Kmg, 12 Is again ossiaiLhled in two lloiiriE^ an foiiuarly, •! t. In iliHMilved, >1 1. 
Ono oiiUoil by llicharil (Juimwidl, 56 V^ilea iigaiiiht tlu‘ nmiieil of ortlE'ern, 58. In 
ihsaolvod by their inllui-nec, 58. Tho lamg one tf'shtred by the (*ouneii orolilcern, 5S». 
Bisiiovers a duiogn formoil foi lOnlming ilia king, wlileh Ik mipjn-ehKul, 61, IkwliierH 
Lambent, and wata tliu wmimand of the anuy in iimimiHhiini, <15 Lh I'xpelled by Ijuiu- 
bori, 63. Is ogam roHtorod, 71. llinlui'i'n Uw* army to obiHUiauMs 71. U dcmlreil by 
Monk to bund tlie legiumulH out of liitiuloii, 7:). Monk nitivi‘H, and In iJuinkiMl, 7:J. 
Uia lonly, 75. Its antliorily ihH]iuU^il by the people, piirtnadiirly by Ijotubm, 7*1. 
Orilors Noiik tomandi into tlm I'lty to neiza Iho ri'fnieliity oitizenM,'75. Ik unlertkl by 
Monk to iix a lamo for dwHolutitui, and for euUiug a, new one, 75. The secduded 
mennboLs ttilcc their Hiiits, and, aftm Home luiM'SHary vob^n, isKuo wrilH for iv iu*w one, 77. 
Tlio now omnniM'iH, and Sir llaiimlUe Grimhione rhomoi Hpenkor, ,81,- Kim OoiumoiiH. 
Tho lluiiHo of liordH 11 ‘ahHumbli‘H, 82.- Hue LimlH. Olnirios U. prEKduuniHl, h; 1, A 
comiiiitteu ajmiiinted to invito the king ovit, 85. Act of huUnniiity iMiHHial, 101. 
SoiUinncut of tlm royianm, 1 112. I tn mutfon in diKiiiuidlng tlm anuy, UM. 1h dlniaolvE-d, 
lOlj. Jim new DIM* paHHi>ri an act for tlu‘ Hoeurity of tlm klng*K powon and government, 
11(». KcMipns all imlxtaiy authority to tlm king, IJ7. Gorporation net mw ^‘d, 118. 
A't of umlonmty luutHE'd, lUl. GniiitH tJie king four Hulihhhi‘H, lielng the liiht grunt of 
tliat uatuin, 151. Militia wgiilated, l:)l. HeiunlM the tneiiniul iiel. 151. (JrautK 
HupplioB fw tho l)ulrh war, 158, 144. FiviMinle net, 114, Itegnlati^H the relmihling of 
l^uiro, 150. VoU'H (V HUp])ly to the king, 156. An net of ineiiii.ieitv ami baniKtniunil 
posBod nguinat Olarendon, 158. PioluhitH the impoilatioii of Irihli ealtli', 175. Siipplii^rt 
gnuitod, 180. Aet HgniuHt oouviMitiideH piihrieil. IKI. (Wi-iury act, t!>l, Mindh after 
PW6(vflitiou, 21 1, SpiHH'lwK of tlu' king oml the Olatiieellor KliafiiMhury to, 
215, Test act ihummI, 218. In pnwigued im the iliheoiitenl of the tlemnioiiH, 221, Uh 
legality uihpuUMl, afliiv u twelveiiionilfH n*rei«, 2 15. K.x,hiirtK tho Icing to giuird aguiiutt 
um growing power of Frauei*, 2 16. AdditiMw the king tu lonii an alliuiuMi with tliu 
Stales agimiHt Piunee, 240. Ik udjomiuHl, 211). men tla‘ popihh plot into rtmaidera- 
ium, 285. A now teHt uet inihhi d, 2HS). Ih diHhoUE'd, 2!i:s. Ghaineti^r of ihiK Inaig one, 
ft ' ^ hummoueil, 206. llalnviH e<M'puH md {uiKbed, :S67. Ih pinrogiUMl, luid 

ailerwiUKls Uissolvoil, to stop nroeei'ihngK agiiitiHl Dnnhy, 516. 'I'lui king's KiKiidi lo the 
ll!iy IHn'Kknitlng Htatntis 55tli Kllzaheth, reiKiih>d, ami iliMhinitiTH hwhI, 

557. iho Wng owuleH giving lu.i atMiiit le ihiH hill, :i:iS). Ik dihi-olved, ami u taw one 
summonod, 541). MeoU at i)xtim1, 510. Ih HUildenly dihsoKeil, 511. One iiiIUhI by 
5umiw Jl., 505 JIih H|K*ech to, on lla* witleiiieiil of a n^veime mi him, it05. ArgnitmniH 
urpMl wir uiul ugaluMi tlm gmnt of ti nwenue during UPe, :)0l. Tlie grant during 
voted, 59b. An uet el attaindo) iHinheil ngaiiiiit the Duke of Moiuumitli, 5l)A 'rim eon- 
vention Hummouetl by tlm I’rinoe of Omng»'. 461. Heltles tliv erowu on Uie Prince and 
Ih’mrt'HH of Orange, 469. 

iW-lIauimit of Scotland, rootignhsw tlm title of tlm Maid of Noiway to tho ewjwn, 1. 550. 
KelbvH tlie iirehttiHlDim ofBaliol and to tho invai*! of Kdwiinl I, of KngUauk 551. 
Jk wuumeiiod by tho ouijotwlownger in lui ahbity near Iladdlnginii, and thionuiuoM to 
wild t^ young Oui*on toiw to Ftanee, ili, 95. HimniMwuil by Um (Jmign'gatlcm of the 
Liwl, in wluch llui Outiiulio roUgiou Is supproHHiiil, tuid the piVhh)iormii ihsnlpliM «wla- 
hllslnid, 25L The imeim iii yVaniw rofUKes le ratify the pronHKlingK of, WU. Ih Humwoiied 
jy Mary l^ tttbinit the iMjnihlwklloriK How thlKwhEum failed, 273, Ih KUimwined hy 
Ihoru^mt Hunuy, eomUaiins Mmytio prlsmi ftir tlm nmnler nrherliiiHliuiid, and nitllleN 
tho suttlomout of Uio enevu on her hoti, Jiuiu.* VI„ 257. Appointh onmmUiojiorh to 
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nogotiuto a trpaly with Elrnibetlx, 382 Prohibits iho clergy fh>m methUing with the 
aflHlrs of govprmnfiut, 337. A law proposed to it by James, for lii© external govom- 
moni of Uio oliuii'h to bo vostod in him and the bisiiops, iv. 47. The bill dioppeil by 
the opposition of tliD clergy, 47 One held by Onmlos L, 204 Its proceodnigs towoid 
ratifying the acts of the assembly stopped by piuiogation, 238 Abolishes the lords ol 
oriiclcH, 302. Tiie uio.itiou of peerages limito(£ 803. Tnexuual Pjiliamouts established, 
803. Its consent made nocessoiy m the appointment of ofELceis of state, 803 Its coni 
bohuvioiir on being informed by the Itiiig of the Iiu^ mosBacro, 315 Sends coni- 
miBsionoLS to iicut with tbc English Pailiament, 315 Opposes the dchvenng np tho 
king ti» Uii) English Piuliiimont, 454. Ono summoned by Oliarlos II aftei tho defeat 
at Diiiibar, 541. One eallud on the lestorution, which axmuls uU laws passed since tlic 
year 1033, v ill Tho oovonaut annulled, 114. Pioceeilin^ of, 167. Act of indtmmiy, 
LU3 Act against coiiyentxolca, 170. Ono sumxnonod before Laudonlole, as com- 
mibsionor, 263 Buvoio law against conyontioles, 205. Enacts a contiodictuiy tust- 
aot, 351 Its abject soiyility to James II on his aoccBSLou, 400 EojeetB the king’s 
apphcntiou for iiululgunoo to Onthohes, 423 « Tho conyenUon summoned by the Piiuco 
ot Ortiiigo ofturs tlio ciown tn huu and the princess, 401 
Pamiai Duchoss of, is left, by Plulip 11 of Spurn, goyemess of the Low Oountnes, m. 348. 
— — , Pi'iiico oC succoolIh Don John of Austria lu Iho command of the Low OountricH, hl 
871. liotlui'os SQVoial pioyiiieos to obcihenoo to Spain, 406. His Huocesses a^inst thi‘ 
lOarl of Lolcostcr, 412 PiDparcs to join the armada in the invasion of EngUuul, 465. 
ItofniHUj to jom the fleet on im ill success, 464. Moiohes to assist the Oathohu league lu 
Piwo, 476 ^ ™ 

Parry, William, is instigivtod by tho Jesuits to take away tho life of Queoii Elizabotli, in. 

41)4. Ills dclilxJTiitc pioseeutmu of his puijpoBO, 405 Is disoovoiod and executed, 405. 
Pascal Ih, Pope of ttomo, his disputed with King Homy L about invcstituiGB, l 249. His 
uisoluiit aiiHWWb to Iloiiiy, 251. His slmmcfhl lie.ioli of tieaty with tlio Emperor 
Henry V., 253. Tlueatons Homy with excommunication, 253 Oompinmiso between, 
25 1. 

Piuwivo obodiciloo, tho antiquity of that doctrino in England, ly. 571. Tho piincinlo of, 
cUiWvnuKsd to bo oiUoicetl hytholloubo of Lords, v. 234 Argumonts urged cou- 


ciruiiigi 234. 

rOHtuwgc, laws ennetod by Hemy VIL to icstiain tho tlirowiiig lands into, in. 69. The 
mdttccmcuts to this piocticis mid ovils resulting from it, 108. 

IhitoaiH lor imniopolh'h, debates lu tUo House ot (Jommous concerning, m QuoonElizDr 
boUi’H niign, ir. 57H.- Hoo Mnnopolios , 

Pawl tlX«, Popo, hopes at ins succosiiiou to offcct a rooonoiliation witli Homy v III, n 
585. Exoimimuuuntos llonty, 5B5, U18. Tho rago uxpiosbod against Homy on ins 
supprcNsiug tho roligious houst's, 613. A oouned suinmcuoil at Hontuo, the autlioiity 
of wiuoli xioniy doihuroa ogiunsi^ m. 1. Appoints Deaton, Pnmate of Scotluud, a 
conllnal, 34. 

IV., l\m Wh olwuractor. iii J79. Is offimilod at Queen IVIary's aasumiiig tlio titlo of 

Qui'on of Iroland, 179. Inhisls on full restitution of nil oUuioli posBC‘HbionB, 180. His 
oonduct eomi»wiHl wiUi lliat of tho Euiporor Choilos V., 185. Cites AioynsUop 
CrauiniT to stunl trial fur Imrosy at Eomo, 130. His haughty bob 4 iviour on the English 

wuflrtWWidor’snoUfloiitionof tlioaccoHSioii oPKlimboth, 20& 

PauUIimH, Arulibishop of Vork, converts Edwin King of Northumborland to Ouiistiamfy, 
i, 33. UimvortH Oiivfl, tho Saxnu high-pnost, 33. 

Pavim indtlo of, fjctwiimi the impoxiahsts and Piunois L of Fiance, n 521, 

l*tiftda, stm of I’oiida King of Moroia, rocoiYOS OJu'islianity into his kmgilom, 1 80. 

INioquigni, tiwly of ikwoo Uiore, botwoou Edwtud Iv. of Eiiglaud and Lewis XI. of 

PtJw!”wiwii flrirt by patent, ii. 181. A groat oounod of, suinnionod by Oharloa I. 

at York, iv. 250, House tiF -Boo Lords. « x i 

Pcinbrtiko, ICnrl ot his inolfoetual onilouvours to save Olifttcou Goillaid from being taken 

of England at tho dontli of King Jolm, I 471. Prewaros 
young Henry HI, to be erownod at Glouocstor, 472. Is chosen protootor of tlio 
Kiimtuim, 472. EncU»avours to conoiliaio tho aflbotlous of tho young 

king. 473. Iraki's llio i4ty of Lincviln from tlio French, 474. Tho barons oonoludo 
a iKswit with bun, 475. His prudent mv to ixistoro tho form of govemmont, 476, 

U\\% Vidouw, Enrl of, joins in tho oi»ufodc»a( 7 ‘ of Tlioinoa ElUl 

(iwtfT^ngftliist I'iow (Javaslon, ii. 7. Takes (iavusUm prisoner in Scarborough 


^iitoih, ptidirtUT, witli hiH wholo nimy, at bc«, by ITciuy King of 

OusUlcs Ii. 121. 
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Temivoke, JoqKii Tndor, Enil of, dcTaaled by bldvaTil Duko of York at Murtimrv'« Crmi, 
ix, 296i 

, Sir WiUuhh Horbtat croatpil Eurl of, uL 12C. Dnwrlfl Northumberland, mid 

dedal ea foi Queen Moiy, 142. la oonilned to liia houao for engaging m iUo Duko of 
Norfolk's deeigns* 325. ^ , 

Pen, Adnuiol, commands the protocitor^B deoi soni to the West Indios, v. SG. nlnkL^s an 
attempt on St Domingo, 27. Tokos Jamaioo, anil is mmt ti> iliu Tower, 27. 

Fenda, King of Mcioia, his charaotor, i. ,3G. His onioipiisijs, 3G. ICilltd, 3G. 

Pennington, oommandcr of some ships sunt in the service of rxoni^, to snil against 

Bodielle, and returns, iv. 13C. Is ordorod hack to Dieppe, whoro his men dew^rt the 
sorvico, 136. 

Peninddoo,fuid other royohsts, exoito an insnircdion against Oromwull at HaUrtbiiry, -v, 18. 

Ponry, a Biownist, his cruel prohooution for wilting ugainsi the luenurcliy, lii, 5r>8. 

Pennsylvania, when sottlod, v 477. 

People, their sitaation unilor the feudal govoinmcnt m lilngland, 1. 145. 

Pengord, Oanlinal, ondoavourB on aocoininuchiiiou botwi^on I'riiirii Kdword of Knglaml, 
cum John King of Franco at Foictiors, ii. 100. 

Penury, the fiequeuoy of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, and tlio cauHOs 
traooii 1 161). 

Pmkin 'Warbeo.— €oe Werboo. 

Perth, Knox the reformor amvos from (lunt^va, and proailirs ihoro^ lii. 221. Biot of 
rofoimors theio, against the Oatliolio worshiii, 222. Thu quoon-n^gemi rt>cdv(»d tluTO 
by accommodation with tho Uuiigroi^tiim of tlio Ijord, 22*1. and takon by 

the Ooiigregation, 225 A s^d of iiiosliytorian luiiiish^rs tlioru rouiod by a mob of 
women, iv. 583. 

Pescara, Ktuquis of, tho impmal gonomi, hivados Provemeo and bpHiom>H MarwHllpH, 11. 520. 

Peter tliQ Uormit, uudoi lakes to resouo Ihu Holy Ijiiiid from tlioTnrkMuul appluM to 
Pope Moitin U., i. 224. TjoiuIh a vast multitudn on this uniorf^riHu, 220 

of romfrot, a hermit, his cniul tivalmuut by King iloiim for a pruplu^oy concerning 

him, L 41G. 

of Savoy, uncle to Queou Kicuuor, iiivosfod with Uio honour of Bidunond, and tlie 
wardship of Boil Warremii\ i. 185. 

— , King of Oubtil ij.— See tJoHtill*. 

— - doa iiochuH.— Hoc 'Wiuelu'HhT, 

uccasiun of imposing that tax, i 38. Tho iiaymnnt of, suspcaidcd by Henry 

when first crucU'd into a bwiiopiic, ii. 017. Dean o( bis iH^havimii to Mary 
Quoon of Scots, at her cxoouiion, iii, 443. 

Pohu'B, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Oromwdl, a fmquont ti>xt of his, iv. 470, ii is trud 
and cxi‘cuted, v. 105. 

— ^ Fatlier, a Jivmit, and confosHor to King JnniPH H., is iwado a T)ii\y-<*onnHllor, v. 418, 

Petition of Bight, this famous bill hikoii under coiiHuloration by tlin llouso of (iominonri, 
iv. 164. Is piissed by Uie Ooiuuioits. DK). PasM'd by tho f jotlIh, IdU. Tho king’s 
evasive manner of passing ii, IGO. Ik'oem's tlio king's thll ussont, 171. Tlio ptitiUim 
at largo, 572. 

Potitlonors and Aldiorrem, nn ai'couut of tho origin of ilinso iNirty distinciinns, v. 32t. 

Peyto, a iEriar, insolonUy roproM^hoH lloury VIIL from his pulpit, U, 580. Is in turn 
alniaed \>y Dr, Oorreai, 580. Is rcpnivi'd by tho ooanoil, 580. 

Philibort, Duko of Savoy, commands tho SismiKli anny against Fmxieo, ili. 100. DoHtcgi«fi 
St Quintin, 100. Uefintfei the OouKtabUi Montnuin^nvy, lunl tnkr^i him iinsmu^r, 100. 
Plulip arrives ot his camp, hut doclinra any action witli tlio Duko fif Clnisis lOK. 

Philip, E:^ of Franco, ansimms tlio gnvernmont cm his fuihor fjt^wis VH.'h dliioss, i, 348, 
Huuzy nr of England modlatos a poacvi botwei'n him and his family, 318. ICngagcs in 
a (uusadG, 851. Btimidatos young lUclianl to rovolt ugainsb his fiithi r, :ir>2, Hkh army, 
with that of Biduud I., intandod for tho misadcs nnuhvsvous lit Vc'Xiduy, 3fr7. Bedtur- 
ates liis promlsoB of ftieniUhip with Itlciianl, 3(r7. IHiki^s Uio mad to Ihnma, and 
omborka Tiis army, 307. Is obligod to winter at MoHslna, 307. Ilis cliamoUir and tliat 
ofBmliardoomparod,367. His (Lhmulmi with Jliciioitl at Messina, 360. 'Diclr OtiKironoos 
accommodated, 3G0. Aixivss in Pulestino, and assists at tlic siege of Aero, 371. Kspousos 
the proteusions of Oonrode Hiin|tus of MontTurrat to the klngdoin of JerusolPiu, in 
opposition to Guy de Imstgoan, 872. Beiums to BuroiKi, 373. Is provontiMl firoin 
mvadiitf Normandy, but sedueos PirmoQ John flnnu his allogiuntss 375, Mokos tho 
death m Oooxado the pxetanoe of his enmity to Bicliartl, 373* Hhi heiMle moaimres 
on healing of tho oai^inty of Biohani, 870. Invades Nomuuicly, 380. Beidiim XtoQon, 
^ is mulaed by the IBarl of Xietearter, 380. Uis laonnlo hitter te rrixioe?ohn. 884. 
Is routed, and his records taken by Biohs^ 385. Oondutles a tmeo with BJkduurrl, 885. 
OondTideB a peaoo at Ixmviors, whidi la soon broke, 886, MnkoHaimeowith ]^chwnl for 


rotor’s PemcQ^ 
IX.. 311. 
Potmuorougli, 
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fivoyean^SS?. Takes ArthtiiDTikeofBritanyTinder his pioteotum, 392 . OonDlTidaaflpeace 
with J ohn, 3 U 3 Tlw Noiman haicms appoal to him against John, 395 His disputes ^th 
John, 805 , Maxnos his danghtoi to Artlmi Duka of Biitany, S 96 . His sucoesseB agamst 
John, 806 Is appealed to hy Ihe Biotons on the mm dor of Aithni by John, 398 . 
Riimmons John to appear before him, and, on his non-appearance, sentences him to 
fnifoitam ul all his royalties m Eranoe, 308 Takes 78 x 1005 places horn John, and, by 
his ftdiiiWH, raiflOB the Kioge of Alencon, 399 . Besides and takes Ohfttean OaiUard, on 
Ihn JVontiors of Noimandy, 400 . Inkes Ealaase, and the govomar, Lupiooiro, enhrts 
with him iigamst Jolm, 401 Acquires the possession of Normandy, 401 : with the other 
proYluoi's, 101 . Accepts the oflBsr of the kingdom of England, inade by Popo Innocent 
HI,, 414 . Piupaii'S an armament to acquire posaesaiDn of it, 414 His lage tm me 
tipaty bciwuL'n John and Pandolf, the pope's legate, 417 His fleet detoyed hy ™ 
h 4 arl of Stdwbury, 417 . His jeflactionH on the offer of the kingdom of England, by 
tho burnuH, to his son Lewis, 434 . Demands hostages of the borons for iJieu fiddly, 
4 IM. Rniulri furcos over with Lewis, 434 His condnet raspoctmg this enterprise of ms 


Him, 47 (i. Dies, and is auoceodod by his son Lewis, 481 ... 

riiUip, King of ES,'ance, citoa Edward I , os Duke of Gtdenne, bofoiB him, m aiwer ot 
H omo ditforonoL'fl at sea, 1 , 560 . Gams the piomce of Qniemie, by artifice, finm me 

ttttf 4n -.annvAi. il; RAO ITnmna All nluance WlUl J onn 


ntiiuu luuuruuuL'B uv suii, jl. hww, tuuo w* -j ■ — 

lOugliHh, 561 . Defeats thou attempts to recover it, 562 . Foims an oUiancB w^ J ohn 
JJniiol, King of Scotland, 503 . EdwaidfcnmB aUmneea against him, 577 . His soo- 
o('HHPs in hlimdors, 586 Ooneludos a truce with England, and submits his diHI^noea 
It) Popt* Bmu^ce, 587 . Bestows his bister on Edwaid, and his daughter on Pimoe 

Kilwnrd, 587. ^ j 1 • 00 

— tlui Fiat, of Franco, lua cruel treatment of the knights templars, u as. 

(In Valois, liow ho became entitled to the crown of Franco, 11 61 . 

liDinngf f«i Gnimno from Eawni*d III of England, 52 Pro^^es to otoobo the hostile 
mu «f +rt Mfiwn 5 R. ITw fleot destroyed bv Edward, CO. Eeheves 


(ILJ vaiuis, now no OCCIUUO ouiiLidaa. lu uua Ufuwu. UJ. JU — .. T ” 1.1 

lunnaifi- f«i Uiumnfl from Kdwiurd III 9 f Bnglima, 52 PropaiM to otodbo the liortile 
pwti'iiHiimH of lOdwiid to hie omto, 56 . His fioot destooyed^ Bdwa*^ 60 . Boheves 


lii\inU it::! 


ti'uiM) With Jfliiward, by tlio morhation of Jane Oountoss of Haina^t, 63 . EspOTSOs the 
pniti‘nHifmH of Olmrloa do Blols tn the duchy of Bntauy, 70 . Oonfinos tho Count de 
Mmiiitrmt lu tJin tower of tlio LouviOi 7 J, Concludes a trace wj^ the crantoBB.|^ 
l< 3 dwaiiL 75 . I IiH Hurpnso and moromenls on Bdwanrs invasion of Nora^dy, 79 . -Uis 
prcciTutate bihaviour in Mlnwmg Edward to Oiooy, 83 . His momoraljB Meat th^ 
85 . 'Hio giinit imnibcr Hlain at tho battle, 86 . OonolndBs a tiuco with Edward, 92 . 

Hih dinitli ami cliaiactcT, 4 ) 5 . , . , e twaw 

• - — , wHi of tho EnipiTor OliarlOH V., is proposed by his faikm na a husband to mexy 
of Kiiglanil. iil. 151 . Substanco of tho maaiiago orholi«, 154 . BoflectioM of 
L UnfiUHh on thietuakh. 151 _ Oauto W 


UlO IvIltrUnU WH li»iw luiutvi*, hum* — ... nr 

liiki pwtotiHiona, 161. Amves m England, and is marnod, 162. Disguste tlm Eng^ 
by m IwughtinoHS and roHofvo, 162. Is denied tho oeremonyof ooronatiro, 105. as 
ej-ouire PilPxtofif. 


Ills artiOou to olwlo the 


ansi the 
B faUior 


mutaiM n nrituml mdinifttiou of nil hie hetoditaTy domimoma to hun. 18^ TJugrotowuIy 

Sta puybiK fiithor’e pwuoon. 181. Mndoavoure to ongogo Bnglaad m to 

mwrwl Bmnoo, 186. Oomoe over to Miiriimd to proea 

uc>iwuto, »K0. Kmhuh on onny undor riuUb^ Biiko of Sow, m 

riniittiii i!i() Takes tho town. 101 . Joins tho army undar tho Duko of Bavey, but 

StKiliiicw (‘iigottlng 4 J uiHO, 108. Enters into ncgoliationB for peace, 1^. Dcatlx of Queen 
IIWIIIMW ngn«ii»h wi.m.wvi ‘iOA Mnkoa utouosaU of 


agahiHl Franco, 2 H. I'onco w 

Ahw at tho court of ItoBKv to prevent tJie cxcomm^oahoTi of EliwbotU, 216 , ^-His 
cliimictor dnlinciitod, 250 , Vows to spend his hfe in the ottoahon of 
mml porHOcutien of OimslaTitlno Ponoo, his fattier s confoBsor, 2 ,^. 
nrilmit for tlio ntuseoution of horotwH, 251 . Commonewnoni of his open enmity to 
Elizabeth 253 , Forms an dUianco witli tho Duko of Guiso for 
IkiiriiHV 2 *U. iVmocwis a mossooro of tho French Hugonots with Catherine de Hedicui 
II fid ifci MiLulinal of Lomiiue, 272 . Loavos the Duchess of Forma goyexnoss ^ the 
ihiuntrics 3*18 Tho Flimish Frotostonts revolt, 348 . Doto^noa to oveiihMw 
prMeei 349 . Eemonstiatos to Elizabeth ngotort 
a EoTOltofHdllaadandS 5 oaland, 3 C 5 . The^liodHo^ders 
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and navnl stiength, 409 ProjiTU an inviMlnn nf Ku>;lanili 4fi 1. Fiirt mii. Ihi* invinoibli* 
armada, 45U. IIib lubtructiuim U) its comuuLiiiliT, thi^ Duko iil Mim1{iui Siilonin, tU2. 
Hia behavunn on tho dodlTiU'inm of ilu> nrnuulii, 49.'). Kxniltsi iIihIui huHS^ in Stsdluml, 
489. MflkBfl pcat'o with IfmuL*!*, 491) Dior, .’>0;) Hw oliiiinctoi, .')SI. 

Pluhp III. of Rpain, churaclcr of him aiul Iiih luiiiifakM tho Duko of 1 iiMin.i, in .'iSl, 
ConoluduH a pooco with .lami'R 1 , 097 AuknuwliMlj'tst tlu' inilojioiidoiioy of iho ITuiti d 
ProvinooB, and roiioludoM u tmoo with thoin for tw(4vo > 1*111 h, iv. 12 

IV. of Si)am,thohi)iunu.iljlo ri'ception ho Riivi* Ihmci* fhinlcN iv 80. Hih con- 
duct on unduihtiuuliiig Dui‘kiiif;liiiin'H tadinno to piuvoiit tlio miiiriii;;iS Kit. 

, Ardiiluki* of AiimIhu, uinl son of hlfiMniilinn, ih oiluoaliil 111 tlu> (.ow Couiilrhs, 

u 39 B. UiHfiiuudly iutLnvi:*\Y v)ith lUati'y VU.ui CtaLiin, lltl. ^Iiuiiih .hmu. ikini'lilor 
of hVidmand. King of Amignn luul Ihiiludln (^ui'ou of ttislik*. lltlk Koinsl lt> 0 
rtom on tlio coast ul Eiiglmiil, payH 1101117 11 vlHit ut WiurlsoiN 437 Dhlignl hy Hi 11 ri 
to Enuiondor ilio K>irl of tiulloUc, whom ho hail protroU*!!, 4I!!K Airivos 111 Simin, iiiiil 
diofl, 439 Hm bou Oharlon alUuiiord to llu* Miiry, I li'iir\'s iltiii^^liior, 439. 

Philippa, daughter of the* Ouuut of lliiLluiul mul Uahuiull, iHadlauci'd to IVmiH* Kihvunt, 
Bon of Edward Tf, il 22. IhiiHC's an tinny to n^prosH tin* ScnlH in KiiwnnrH al»Ai*uis*, 
and tokOB thoir king, David, piiRoncr, 88 (hH*h over to Kili^iutl h (*tnnp ut ('ulaU S9. 
IniutreodeB with Edwanl fm tlio dopntii*R ofilalniri ut iIh surn*iub‘i, ill. 

PhilipH, Sir Aohmri, hm spivch m tho thud INirliainout of (*luirk*H 1 . iv lltl. 

Phdpot, a roformoi, Arohdcaoini of Wimdiostor, uiRtanei* of Iiih KiMil iiguinHt AriuiiiKin, iii. 
174, Ih burnt liiniHeli’ (or lioinHy, 174 

Plots and Soots, lianitiH tho JintouH, t. i), 10 

Pioroy, Huinomod flohipur, liiki*u priHoiu*r hy tin* HidIh ut tho hulth* of Otierhoniis (i. I.ll, 
—Boo Noitlmnihoplnud. 

— , ThoiiuiH, oioaicil Mini of Wom'Hti*p, d. llU). IIoIh'Ik ngiimst Ifisiry IV., 188. 
Takoii piisonur ut ilio hattlo of Hlllnw^l)m'y, oiid (•\i*onit*d, lilt) 

— ", of iliohouHii of NiutlnimhoHuud, i*iig.igi*H with (■uk'hliy In tim fumoiiH guniiowilcr 

plot foi blowing up Kiur and I*«i4iaiiu‘iil, iv. I IliioH a vault nndi*r tlu* ParUumout 
Houso, imd oonvoyH tlnrty-viix Iwiivls of giui]»mvili'r info il, 3, Klh^ on tho tlihrovorj 
of tho s(4icim*, U. Ih killi*d, b, 

Pilgiinuigc of Giftc^ an iuHnirci'liou xaiscil uguiuHt Henry VlII, m tlu* norUi of Mnglaud 
midor that imiin*, 11 . GOi). 

Pilkingtnn, Bhuiilf of f^oiuloii, pioHOinited hy tho DuKl* of York for munlulouM r>xprei'MioiiH, 
y. 3(12. 

Piuk 7 , kittlo of, hi*twiM*ii tin* Ihikn of Htmioinoi mul tin* Marl of Arran, id. 90. 

PuA, a cmmcil Miniimmod ihoii* in opiMisitioii to Popi* dulitm tl., wlnrh letiuivoiii to Milmi, 
and after to IjyniiH, ii. 4.)7. [idi*nlu*ti<d hy tin* popo, 157. 

Pi^r,^dh spoeoh m tho Houbu of OoinmoiiH on kuucliiig and iiuikiug tin* Hign of the eroHH, 

Piiw V., Popo, (jxcinnnmmVutoH fjneeii Klizuholh, iii 332. 

Pla^ n peat ouii in the turn* of Mdwnril 111 , li. i)5. Ih liMUght lido Miiglitnd hv tho 
Koi'l of wiuwiek tnmx Jlnvm do ituiroi 292. t>tio ut I.on(loii, in, 588. Anotht'r, iv. 
i;t4. At Oxfonk 138. On iHuinl tho iloH, 139. Oriut om* at tioadnn, v. It 1. 

Plot, Guupowdoi’, hlHtory of, iv. 1 . Popinli, a lilhtory of, v, 273, 301,— Kci* ()uU‘h, i/ohiiuni, 
and Bedloo. Mcnl-tuh, 320. Ilvi*-hoiiHo, 3118. 

Polotl«rtt,baUloof;hi‘twwn Kilward,Honof Kdwnnl III ,niid John Klngof Kmiu’o.ii 91). Ih 
bettogodliy till) Admiml Ooligi»yi HI* !H1. Isdefomlod hy Ihi* young Duki* of (JuiM\3M. 

Pole^ AHhnr, tuul Ids hmllunn, nqilu'WH of tin* riinliiuil, ato conviotisl of a eotiMiiruoy 
ogaiuBt Quean MliseaUdh. hut iiunioiiod, iii. 249. 

— , Edmund do la.— Hi'o BuiToik. 

^ Sir Geofififoy du In, cutiw into a wnsplravy with Muiin Englihli iiohlonnm nnd lilu 

Ipthor tho oardiiinl, 11 020. DiM'ovorH the HiiiHjilnifv, and Ih pardonrd for It, 021). 

— <lo la, Cliftuoollor of Mtiglnnd and Karl of Suffolk, miwo uiiociIoU'h of, d. 
14(1. Xmpoaohod by tho Ouuimons, H7. ltollt>(itionAou his 1 17. L)(*itriv<sl of his 
ofHoc, 148. 

— , ItegLTifdd do la, bifl di'went, ii, CIH. Xs nuulo Dean of Mxotor, <J19, DecUuiw any 
eimcom in Uio divoroo ofllonry VtU. fhaii Qnom OatlmriiMi, 9U), IiivolgliH ugniimt 
tim ooTiduot of Henry in roliglous oltwithiUH, 919. Jm invited to KukImmI hy 
lilO. ^ Is nmtod a enrdlnul, and sent legato into Fliindew, 929. Is snuiKHiiisl ot 
aapirlQff to tho crown, 020 . Enters into a csniKiiinuy with some Kugllfh iu»hk'- 
moTi, who are diHcoveioil and oxoealod, 029, 11 Is «*{atimis protceukHl hy thu king, lit. 
8 . His moiluir iitlaintoil by Pnrllnincut, 8 ; aiul cxecultHl, 20 . Ih tiwposul as v 
huBliand to Qnocn Niny, 149. Why It did not tako <dR'ct, Ml). Ih InvIUsl to Kng- 
l^d in quaJlty ^ legate, 150. Is stopiKid In his ioumoy hy iliu cintH‘tt»r, and why, 
W 2 . Hib alitmndot roicnwl, nad hit blood xontoresl Purliamnnl, 1(13. ArrlW;*s In 
England, and mviltw Iho Purliaiuent to lucondla tlimiidlvcs to tihn boo of ^mo, U 
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Cjlivoa tho rarliamsut and kingcilom absidution, ItH. Debate with Bibliop Ghu diner on 


Polerone, m the East Indies, taken by the Dutch from the English, is agreed to be 
ri‘Htored by truaiy, v. 12 The Englih again expelled, 152. Is resigned to the Dutch, 
155 

Poll-monpy, fliat levied by Porbamenl^ and the alaimmg consequenoos of ih in UO. A 
l)r(^>ortioual lex imposed by Parbamont to assist Henry VltL in his war with Eionoe, 

Poltrut,aHhassmatosthoDTikoofQnise at the siege of Orleans, in 260 
Pmice, Ounstantino, confessor to the Bmpotor Charles V, is cruelly treated by Philip of 
Hpam fnr horosy, iii 201 , mu js -i.i i 

Pitor, mi ttut passed for nusmg diantablo contributions for them, lii. 130, The first legal 
1 ‘StabliHhnujiit ix)x tho snbsistence of; when mode, ui. 571. « a 

remodom, its aituatlon at tho time of the Norman invasion, i. 14L— Bee Papacy ond 
Krformation. 

Popular govommont, tho first boginnings of; in England, i 568. 

Population, observations on tiio propciest means of piomoting, li. 446. 

Portoiifi of London, potitum tho Long Farhoment, iv. SS9. 

Porto llieo, an alti»mpt ngnmst, by PianciB Diake, m 491 , . -.cry 

]I\)itHiuouth, Dnidiosa of, luistress to King Obarles 11 , how introduoM to him, v. 1^. ^ 
Portugid, tlin kiugtlom nf, rovolts flrom the mown of Spam, v. 23. Tho Piinoess Oathninc 
id, nuuTied to Charles II. of England, 121. 

PoMt-Uouws at wliat sum raxmod in tho piotoctorato of Oliver Oiom'^U, Jj* JZ. 

Post-nuurtor, lUHtonoe of that oflioe at the tune of Qnoon Ehzaheth, ui 571. 

PiwMUce, iH establwhod by Parhamsnt, V. 106 , t • no 

I Dmitry, lUc OHtabUHlieil pi ices of, at tho beginningof the leign of Cmrlos L, iv. iiz. 
l^oyningri, Sir J4dward, sent ovei to Ireland l^^smy Vn to reduco the 
tlu^rc, ii. 410. PosHCH tho momoiablo statute which bears lue name, 4W. Dmappomia 
Porkin Worboo in his designs upon that kingdom, 42L Made comptroller by Heniy 
VIH, anil clioHtmof his niivy-oouncd, 451. ™ 

I^nurue, iHiitlo of, botwi'Wi uio Duke of Bavuna and Eroderio Elector PaJatino, 57. 
Pnwihmg, the abuse of, rostnuuod, and twelve homilies publ^od to be 


Iwndi admiml, IciUn Sir Edwntil Howud in an Bngngwnent in Ooniinel liar- 
lKittr,lLM7. IiiTadwtlu)OOttrtcdSMBetan(llfl8e0TOoye,4W « 

l*n>lnti«. obnaxiouN ono,, liow treatod by tho oonit of Borne m the tiino ol Bienara u , lu 
HH,^TI«tir niilltnoH* for bdujf ontnwlod irith tlie gie^ otBces nndei 
IHiIwl tmiin of KtiRlaud, 4CS. Oaueoe whi^ fovowed 
l*ni«iKaUv«, nipd, lUe noUoUB ontoibuiiod ofi in the tune of Bhabeth, at 
into the imi-ieut iiruroKnlivM of tlio crown, 547. Awdop to 
by JiuiKw 1., tv. 17. Xlio Onmnunw manitot on intontwn of j^ting it, «. A- loviow 
of the voiiouH arindcH ot olniuuHl until the time of Oharl w I » 98. mrsmaoMl 

rSKta, 458. b OHtibliohtSl in IWtoil. 447. Ib ropprooeod on iho roBtoato n of 
Oluuruw XL, T. X 09 ; and by tho aot of nnitomity, 119. Tbe piesbytonan olo*gy ojMted. 
1 * 11 * , 

ItollanMoit, iv. 495. ^ I’woutoH a potltion to bo Btgnod by tho offleow, against tho o 
of king, on tlio oflbr of Uint U«o to OroinweU, y. «. 

umlemtond in (he wrliw ages of tho ^ghsh history, 391. 

PrintlYigi iho art of, by whom fiint mtjoducod into England, il. 843, n. 

void. V. ^ ^ 
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Piintmg, fhe iaTentioii one of the oau»CB of tlic quick proj^sR of tbe iffimuatiun, iL 500, 
BestrLCtLons loiil on tlio press by Eliziibuth ancl James 1„ iv. 10:). 

Froclamatiims, royal, dcrlnrod by Purliamsiit to have the force of lavrs, lii. K lt(*fIeetions 
on tbis statute, 8 Ollenci^s agninbi them, by 'whom to bo jiiilKt'd, 80, I'his law 
lepealed, 92. Those of Quoon Elizaboth enfureoil uinic ngnrdUHlv than Iuwh by tluk 
stai-oliomber, 555. King Jumos's plea for thu utility anil noci*iNHity of ishuing them, 
ly. 18. D'fior horn laws, 18. 

PiophoRying, among the puiitans, oxpliunod, ui. 587. King iTiuuch's sontunents concern- 
ing, 587. 

Protectorate*, the supreme government ultGrud to thin form, anil Olinv Oromwcdl (»hoH(*n, y. 
8. The outlmos of this form of goyoiimumt explained, 9. £Vium» made ivilh the Diitoh, 
12. The nation divided into twedyo luihtaxy juiisdiciiouH, under so ninny major- 
gcnerolB, ID.— Boc Oroniwoll, Ohycr and Itlchmd 

Protestants, how tho general lefonncra aeiiuirod that name, it 55.').— Bet' Itefoniiiition. 

Piovisions, lefloutbns on legal lostriotions Md on the pniM*H of, ii, 50. Ulm priet'H of. in 
tho leign of Edwurd II., 50. 

Proyisors, the statute of, when ilrst enaotod, ii 120. ICnaritHl aut'w, 178. 

Piynne, the pnndplcs odyanoed m his lliHlniviuoHtyx, iv. 205. liin sewro Hrmicnct* for 
It in the star>ohamhor, 201. A rc'pi'tltiou of his cruid iimgo for another olTvuec, 210. 
His unitouGOS royersed by the OomminiH, 2(15. 

Puffondorf, tho Swedish agent at l^uins lufonuH Do Wit of the huIk^iiu'h of the EugHsh 
ministry, y. 186. 

Puns, recummimdc4 to orators liy Aristotle, iv. 122, n. 

Puntons, an aoconut of tlieir obstmati* hcmpli-H at tin* infuncy of the n'fonimtioii, lii. 515, 
Arc dcprosHcd hy Queen l!llwalii‘t.li, Imt conntiimnct'tlliy Jii«r luininferH, 510, 572, 'rim 
cuuit of oecdosiasiit'ul commiHhion iuhtitutid for the HiippnHthion of, t(d. A sevi'n' law 
pahsiMl against ii'OUHaxiLs, 4S2. [^*lliiou King «7tuiieH for relit f agaiUHt Iho HeveritioH 
ezeruiHL'd ogiiiiuit them, 585. Coiileteut'e at llaiiiptou Donrt, 580. iUiiMr preUmHitins, 
iy. 101. Their iiillueuoe in pTomoling the diHKatisfnetiun of tho drat I\iriitt««*nl of 
Oharlofl I. witli hiui and Itiielanglinm, 152. Tlu' niM'tdtw of, point'd out, 185. TraiiHiiort 
tliuiiLHolvcs to Amnrica, uiifil stoppetl by thi* king, 211. tJudiT oountouaucu of Die 
Piirliumont, begin to altuclc tho piofc'Hbi'd ndigmn, 270.* ■‘Boo NunnoiiftinnlHin. 

Puryovuiioe, the bartlHhiiw of, i, 201 Frouucntly oudmoured to bo uboliHimd liy 
Parliaiucut in tiio Uiuo of Kdwuid LIT., ii. (20. Tho nature of that pmroguDvo of tho 
crown (•xplnmed, liu 4(ki. i'arliunuminry attimipls to leguluto it olu'ekmt liy Qiirs'n 
Elizubotb, 407. WuH mailo uso of by her to victual her navy, 551 Imnl Ifcinon’s 
speech aguuiHt, G14. The Commons attempt to free tho naiionfrom the bmdun of 51)5 
An iiiidfuctual troa^ the relinquisluntnii uf, iv. 20. 

PuzLis, Hugli do, Bishoi) of Dtu'lium.— See Durliam. 

Pym, tho subject of his spct'cli at tho oTx*niugof the fimrth Parliament of Oliarlcs I 
iv. 211. Hfs rooech aguinst the Iflnrl ol Hlmjliirtl m Iho Dong rnrllamont, 257. Iliil 
conduct on B^flurtVs tri.il, 288. Is uppomtml olmlnnuii of tbe otiminlitoo of ttm 
Lower llooso sitting dunng the recess, 291). Ih impeoehc^d by tbo kinir. 553. Tliii 
death, and the rumurd paid to him by the Parliamimt, 5D9, 

PyronocB, treaty of, botwoon Prauec and Biiain, v. 55. 

Q. 

Quajcbm, tho origin of that sect, v. Stt. Whenee tliev deriyod their nomo, 87. Thoir 
riotous seal oocosionB their parneouDon, 87. Thc*lr sIugularitiPH, 88. Their uddrew to 
James II. on his aocosHmxi, v, 500, ii. 

Quaen-<lowaser of Franco, tukoH rtdiigo in tho ooiirt of CbarlcH X., iv. 274. Is insultod on 
account of her religion, 274. Is roipicwtcd to doisirt by tho Oommoms 275. 

Queens of England.— ^oo eueb, under tlieir respect ivi^ nsmt'H. 

Quo warranto, a writ of, issued ugidust tho city of London, v. 562. The pleodiuM in 
belialf of the oi^, 862. Conditio on whkdi the diarter was nuiorod, H6o. 

B. 

Ram, eztroordInBry, in the time of Rirhard XIL, which defeat tho puipoww of Die Duke of 
Ruokmglism against him, U. 559. 

BaiuBborow, AdmueJ, is put adiore hy his fleet, whieli decluros for tho king, iv. 485. 

Walter, goes over to France, a vnlnntcor in the sorvioo of the Ilugowois, liL 844. 
His flwt exjWjaitMMj to Guiana, 401. Publidios a lying ecocrant uf Dmt country, 491, 
Goes under Xord Eiflnghajn m the aaq^itum agaiiw Oadis* 492. Attondi Emqk in 
another expedition, and takes Foyal, 494. Falls dek while Mshpx ih in disgraoo, on fhe 
apprehension of his coming Into taveur again, 516. Hia letter to Oocil, on fhe queen’s 
diq»^w, 617. Is iliwniHHPd thmi his mploymmt, 5R1. Knti'w into a con^irary 
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Jgainat 583. Is aoatonpod to death, but r^ridYed, 583 Id grossly abused ou 
trial by fcir Kilward Oolse, 584 Wiites his History of the Woild, duimg bis long 
coufiucimont m tho Tower, iv. 49. Spreads leporta of a gtdd-mme in Guiana^ 49. £ 
rplpjwtul, and obtains pennission for his expedition there, 60. His son killed by the 
npauiardd on landing, ol. Is disappointed in the Tm-np, and plunders St. Tliamas’s, 52 
H prisoner by his men, 52 Is executed, 53. i ohsiaoteir of his HiJnry 

of tho World, 127. His oonduet tit Gfuiana im^iiired into, 565 

Ralph do Guador, Eail of Norfolk, looson of his oonspuing against Wilbam the Ckmaueioir. 
1.200. Penco condlnded between them, 208. ® i • 

liandolph, tho English ambassador in Scotland, his character of the Scots reformera iii- 
2:13. Is scut by IQlizaboth to mteiposo in fayour of the Earl of Morton, 379. Eoims a 
purfy in (^position to the Earl of Lenox, 879. 

Ravnillao, assastdiuitos Henry lY. of France, iv 21 

Ravenna, biittlo of^ hetwoon the IVenoh nnder Gkuiton da Foix, and the Spanidi and 
papal amiiou, u. 461. 

llttMi, on Aldornian of London, enrolled by Henry vuLI. as a foot soldier for lettudng a 
benevoleneo to him, iii 44. 

Roodiug, a council snmmonod there to ^ose the lyranny of Longohamp Bishop of Ely, 
i. 874. Is bcHiegod aud taken by tho Earl of Essex, iv 867. A ganison estahuEdied m, 
hytIioldng,:wl ' 

Real prosonoo, why the dergy wore so mneh attached to the doctrine of, in the infhnoy of 
tlie rofomiatioA. iu. 104 The pomt of, debated in oonvocation, 152. The debate 
adjottriiud to 0:^urd, 153. Instance of Queen Elizabeth's attachment to that doctnne, 
107, n. 

IlcKM)guition, act of, passed in tlic most ample terms, by the Parbament, in favour of 
JuiucH 1., Ill, 622 

Recorils, Judioial, how iirosorved among the Saxons, i. 163. 

KciUHanto, a so\ ore law onacied ogamst them, iiL 482. 


Itedwalrl King of Uio East Anglos, protects young Edwin against Adolfiid King of 
NtMthnuilKirkiid, i. 32. Lofeata aud kills AdSU&id, 82. Oonspired against and 
killed, 

Rcfcnnuilmt, tlic flmt cumnionooniout of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, ii 504. His 
d(K.‘truicH spread muong tho Lollards in England, 504. Henry YHI. writes gainst 
liUtluT, aucl Ku'civcK the title of Bufondor m the Faith from we pope, 505. Lather 
answetrs Henry oloMdy, 505. To what causes tho quick pri^ess of, may to asonbed, 505. 
Tlio piipe (h*olareil ti» be AnUclirui, and sot at doflanoe by the refaimers, 507. How 
tliu reftamorH IbvourtHl Uio civil iK)wer in their tenets, 507. Tho first stops toward, in 
Ktiglntid, 560, i*rogross of, 550. How far furwoxdcd by the appeal to i^vate judgment, 
573. Tiiidal makes a translation of the Scriptures, 577. A tianslation prepared bv 


573. Tiiidal makes a translation of the Scriptures, 577. A tianslation pi^ared Yry 
order of <*otivooatlou, 503. All authority of thoBiriiop of Roms renounced, 608. Artitdes 
of fidtli proparod l»y tlio oonvuoatinn, G05, How ArProtestant princapleB weie &vouied 
iu tiu'HC articles, statod, 60C. Suppression of r^igioua houses, 592, 613. The law of 
SIX artiolcH pasHwl, iii 6. Tlio Biblo grunted to ovary fcmily* 10. Hospitals, colleges, 
and oihor reuudaticmii, dusolvoil, and thoir rovenues soizod by the kmg, 27. The 
<dmpi('^landH ef (lunturbory, York, and Ixmdon, oxtortod from thoso sees, 27. The litany, 
tmd purt oMho public sorvico, allowi*d to be odohratod iu English, 51. The acooasion 
of Kl.l^var(l VI. mvimrablo to, 77. Tho iwolve homdios published, to be road to the 
IKsndis 80. IjAWH jiAHsed favourablo to, 92. The oup restoieil to tho laity, and private 
UIOHSOH Al)olislisdy 98. Penalties on denymg tho king's supremacy, 92. A now oom- 
inuiiioiHiervico frtimod. 98. Liturgy framod by a committee of biriiopB and divines, 102. 
<iarcrui(»r, and other bislmns, dramod of ibeir biriioprics, 121 Tho general oatipathy, 
at tills time, Lo iiqpoty, 128. The litoigy revised, 124. Articles ot rdlgion framed, 
124. Tlui lllingy autiiorizod by l^lhunout, 128. Tho Oathobo religion lestoied by 
Q»oi«n bttuy, 115, All Edward's statutes relating to roUnon repealed, 14a The 
mft)niu*rH persi^t^ 172.— Boo Hcrusy. Ceurs arguments to induoo Qnoen Elizabeth 
to ixtfitero it, 206. Tho queen’s pnwlent caution in porforming it, 207. Tbs newly- 
emotfsl luomistcrloH suppressoil, 209. llio quoon duclarod gevemusB of the ohuroib, 209. 
All IMwoxd's stuiutoe, oonoondng religion, confirmed, 210. A wolomu disputatku, 211. 
Tkie 211. The KugbSi liturgy xostorod, 218. a'ho hish^s degraded 

fur noiHiomnlianoo, 2i:h l^rogvoss of, in Brotland, 218. Biso of iho association called 
tho Oongmmtiun of tho Lord, 218. Biot of Froboutants at Edinburg on tho festival of 
Ht. (iiloH, 220. Biots of Knia's congrogation at Perth, 222.— See Congregation of the 
lx»rd. Tlut i^tholio rtdiglon suppirosod m Booiland, and the preshyterian. discipline 
(Mtabllidiod. 231. Struggles in ihvour of, in France, 283. Orati insolenoe of the Boots 


whimm to Ihoit queen, Moiy, 238. UlvU wars of Frai^ _ Bee Oondfi ; 
(iHthwIne do ; Hugonots, &r. A ohsiaoter of tho plan of, established m England. 818. 

2 Q 2 
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Beflectiona nn tlie coiidnot of lotou'W, «17, <Jru(»l aovorhy of Oio Ki»l>i ror ('luiih-H V. 
lowaid tlieFlfimaU PiutoalimlH, :H7. Tin* Plomiah PioiraliuilH ii'vnU., IMS. 
of tlio Hngonota at Piuia, ItflS TIkj Uiilholn* ioniicd in Prniin' uniiinal Mn* 

Hugonote, A. rovinw of BliZH^etli’a (*oii(lwt ni n-liglonH inutU-rs :»7K Sovito 
laws poaaeil against popoiy, Puppiy thially wipprc tsKi-d l»y tin* Mni*i low ii*j:uniht 
Jesuits and popish prioAs, 400. 

RBgiculoa,tiinl Quil cxomtion of, v. 104, 122. 

E^mnld, Subpiior of Olmal OUurcli, Ointotbury, his rlainlcbtiiu* ih'rtum to thiit i»ii 
the death of Hiihort, i, 405. la aoiit piivuiely to Homo for ooiiflnuulloii, •!!).'>. llih un- 
pmilent oondncH, 405 

BuhoaiBal, a charocUu of thia aatirioal ]day, r, 4H1. 

Belies, the ortiiicos of, esposod on ilio iliHaedntum of tuoiuiHlorioa, ii. (il 1 

Beligions oatahhi^hmiiitn, tha fonnilntnni of, ii. 502. 

. houHOSjtlie mimbLif of, supiirrHsed by Jlciiry VIII., ii. (MU. Tho uinoiinl ttl 

tlioir TovenucB, 0 J 0. — Boo MonnHtcni'H 

Bannnstranco, an acconiit oftliat Irnmod and patwiMl by the (loiimions in thr^ Piirli i- 
numt, iv. 319. Ilc^iboning of tho people on both hiMch with irgunl to it, la 

anevoiod by tlie king, 825. 

Bsnaud, a Fi'onohmaTi, takes tho Bari of Buirnlk piitsnuT, inni 1 h knigUtiMl liy him, it, 2r*o. 

Boprosontatiyes to railuuueut, tho Ihsl stops towuida cluMising Uioiii fui eitnutieH, i. htM. - 
See OonunouB. 

Beq^uoaenB, Ocnamondatnr of Oastdo, sneci'Oda tliu Diiki) nf Alva in tiu' oriiiiitmitil of tho 
Tjdw OountiitiB, ni. 307. llis cluinu'ter, 337. lTiHh*ttuk(‘H tho hii‘go ol* Loydoiii 3(1 f. 
Dios, and his troops iimliny, 'wliioh mniHilio BiuuiIhIi iilTairH in Llio Ijow (Imnti'itu nns. 

BotnineiR, tho toiiu (mtlumiMl, n. 4 13. Kiripmiit luwa |hish(‘( 1 ngmuHi, by Henry Vll., 
443 Story told of Ihniry lohitiug to, 44:1 Tlio prauLioo of, how di‘HtroytHl. d 1 1, 

Bovoimo of tho AngloNonimn knigs of Kincbuid, hi wliut il (‘n!tMiHf4Ml, i. 4«Vi. C’rmvn- 
landa, 4f)C. TalliftfiOfl, 467. Bnihigi*, 453. l)imogoll,miihiM)iioy«^‘,d5S. KsolU'uts, 'l-Vd. 
Waid[sliipH, 450 Fiur*H, ninondiitnontH, iumI oidnb'H.dttO, HUdo of, imlinnry uinl i‘xlni* 
oidmfljy, at tJiotiiuo oflloiiry V., ii. 227. Ainnnnt of, in C^Ui'iii Mtiry's tnuo, iii, IKO, 
State of, 111 the ivign of .lamm 1., iv. lOK, Htut(<i of, in ttit» prott>ottmitn of Uiotnird 
Oromwoll, v. 91 Static of, iKitweon tlio roatomtion mul nwolulimi, 473* 

BevonufiH, oeolosliuiiioul, tliu idiouiitinn of, proliibiUMl, tii. 21 1. 

Bovulntion, m 1088, companal witli dm ikipoHitum of Uiohanl TT„ li. 170, 

Beynnlds, excites un iiiHiinoobioti in NorthampioUHliIrr^ to doslroy ('nelnmmiH, iv, J2, 

Bhd, Mo of, nttaekud by tho Duko of Biu'kinghnxn, iv. 157. 

BhoimEt OlmrloB YU., attcnidod by Joan d*Aro, niorchos in ihoni, and is orowinxl, ii, 252. 

BhorloB, tho knights of, ohooHO lltoiry Vn. of England niotiuior of tlieir ortior, ii. 432, 

Bibanmontk Bngtaoo doi his inronuiiT wiUi Bdwanl 111. nl Qilais, ii. i)2. Yudihi hlmsoir 
^Bonor, and is goneiously tniatod and s(*t at liburty by him, iKi. 

Blohard, aeoond son of lloury IL, inviHitod by his failuT wtili tho diioliy of iUiunum and 
oonnty of Foiotem, 1 332, lustigatod by Ids motiu'r BliMUior nwnlt HgoiTMl liw 
fkthor, 334. Is rocourilod to his futlior, 312. lU'hiw's boinago to bin eihlor Imitlior 
fbr his duchy, 346. Tho diffonnioo eompnnniHod by ihoir Oitlior, :M8. Ik'Cimu>H oiitillnd 
to iho BUOoesBlon by his brutlmr lloiuy’s dontli, 3-19. Iti^biHos his fiiihor'M nwign* 
meat of GuJonno to his brother John, 349. Bosigiui it ti> liin xnoih(*r Eloanor, iHil 
Is enoourugod to rob el again by Philip of Kruiuss 352. bhconrnmtuiiouUHl kiy Albaiuii 
tho pope's legato, 353, V(Wuo eon eluded witli liis Aitbor, and ho is c^onfmetad to 
Alioe, mstor of FliUlp of Franou, 354. llivi nnuontu on HO(4ng his fuitioFs Unly, ;i55. 
His aeoesaion, 832, 

' Lt diseountonanooB IlIa fermor ovll adviHc^ni, ami ofui^KKst his fhthor'M niinistOTN, 
i. 302. Boloasos bis moUior, and makos hcT r(*gont until his arrival in Knglntul, 
362. Froparos fbr a crusade to tlm Holy lAind, 333. Jews pmhibitrMi )>y an o<hoi 
frotm appearing at his coronatinn, 363. A nnuwaore of, on tiint fioouHiou, 3114. His 
oxpecliont to raise numey for the muinili\ 365. SoIIh the vushidagt' of Hofiilund, 3t»r». 




tration during Ids absoncu on tlie cruHfulo, 366, MiN4« Hdlip of l^nnii* with Iijh 
army at Yeziilay, 367. Bc^nuws his ongagomonts of firmmlaihip wlUi l^iiilin, 367. Km* 
berks his army at ManoUles, 867. Is obiigt^d to wintur at Mtwsliia, 367. 1 1 in obnrador 
and that of Fhilip oompoxed. 867. Tho oocaHlou of his attnoking ihn HtoiliaiiH, luid 
taking Measino, 369. His disputee wIUl FhUIii, 369. Bots nsuhi hlii oonimot with 
Alioo, and proposes to marry B4rengaviii, daughter of BonohoK King of Kavnin^ :f7U. 
Is attemled. on his enuade by hia brldts and biH sistor Joan, Om mHlowuger of Blclljv 
371. SoM of his vpsaols wrecked and tiflhtged on tho coast of Cyprus, 871. OunqutnrH 
and huprisemB Inaao Frmco of Cyprus, »7I. BspouM's Ik^mugaria tlwra, 371. Amvos 
in Palestino, and aMnsts at tlie slc^ of Aero, !)71. Kngugfw to supimrt tho pmtonMicniH 
of Gny ilo Lusignnu to tho kingdom of Jcttusalonu m optioHiUoii to domnido Muiiptis of 
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Minitfurmt, 372, Tioubloo In Kngland during biB abaence, 873. Ooufets the Vm ffflnm 
uii conJitiou of lus q^uitiiug hiB piGtonBionB to JoirusalGDia 376. 
X)oiLUtH nnluiliu, 377 Ts oblij^od to abcuidon the intsation. of beaL^inff JoiuBalBiD, 377- 
CkinolutlnH a truoo \ntk ^ludiu for tUioB years, three months, three weeks, three days, 
iiiul thrao homs, 877. Bha otibI treatment of his pnsoneia 378- la aneated on his le- 
tiini by 1 joopnlil Aichiluke of Anstria, 378 Is delivoiBd up to the Bmperor Senry VI., 
whf> luiiuriHOTiH him in irons, 379. Is oaiiiedtoand accused hefore the ^et of 'Wonns, 
381. luH aplriloil xeidy, 381, Bonsoms lumwlt 382. His lanbom, how levied, accord- 
111 )^ lO iho fcinial system, 383. Obtains his libcity tmtl cseapos a bcoond anest by t ho 
(•mpenir, 383 Im o^lii ci owned at Windheater, 384 Goes over to Noimajidyto le- 
ytmi,n} liiiuhidf mi Philip's pnftdy. 384. Defoals Philip at Picttovnl, 385. Oondudes a 
inioo with luin, 385. His bi other John subnnts to 385- Makos iieace with bitn at 
liOUVii'rH, winch is (luiokly broken, 386 Takes the Bishop of Boauvaas pinaoner, and 
M'IuIh liiH coat of imul to tlio popo, 386 Oonolndes a truee with PliiUp for live yeais, 
387. Is wouiiileil ill hoHiomng Vidoinoi Count of Lunuges, 387. Tie gallant rqoly ot 
(hnirdoii, iiic nrolior, who shot liiin, 387 His sensibility ol the retort, 887- Dies, 387. 

I lis uhowcUn, 387, Koflortions on liwieign, 388. Misoollaneoua atfiuxs, 389. 

itfohurd lU hiH ucecHsuni, ii. 136. State ot inulios at that junoturo, 1,S6 Foim of govem- 
iiiout HUttliMl by Ptirliimout duiiiig hia minority, 137. Oouncil appointed, 137- The 
adimuiBiratioii, how conducUul, 13ti His embaiiassniouta at his accebsirm, 138. Woi 
witli Frances 139. Vopuliu inmnioolinns, 140. Hjas a coufeienoe with Wat Tyler, 142. 
iliH j)ru<lt*nl iKiluiviouT at Uio doalJi ot Tyler, 142. BedootLona on thib ciffoir, 143. Heads 
ilui army ogauiHt tUo Hoots, 141. Bums Hdmburgh, Perth, aud Dmidee, 144 Betuiua 
to UiighiiuL luioiiatundy, Ml. Hia altuchmont to Bobort do Vere, Bml of Osdbid, 145 
Awo«l by luH Pivrliaiuoiit, IIG Dopiivud of his regal powm by a council of fourteen 
uppointoil by Iuh nuolo Gloucostor, 148 Pads in the ondeavour to lufluenoe the 
election of lilt) IIouHu of (Joimnoiis, 149 Consults the judges on the validity of his 
cttmuuKHiou to iho connoil of fourtcon, 110. Thoir opiuion, 119. Violent proceedmgs 
ogtuiiht lUH ministry by iho Duke of QlouceHtei, 150. His. and bis queen, Anne, 
tlicir luidU'ctiitd ooiuxin ut tlio oxocutinn of Sir Simon Builoy, 152. Ezeits himself 
and r(«nuivi>H Aiy*hbiHlLnp Fits-Alan finm his ofllco of cluuieollor, 153. Bemovos 
iJlnwwior ami AViawiulk firom tho ommcil, 153, TViice with Franoe, and mamage 
of lUc^liaid in iHaUdliv of Franco, 155. ^izos the ohm tor of London, and the cho- 
liicU'r of his aduuiiihtiatimi, 155 Dooloios Mhrtunor tmcocssoi, 157. Hurries 
Mttnicchli'r over to Calais, and awes his faction, 158. Piocoodingu against his paily, 
IfiK, I^toourt'H GLouuuHti^r to bo mmdured at Qdaui, lUO. Creation of peers, 160. 
JicmovoH Parliiuuont io Hhruwnbuiy, 160 Theur giants to him, 161. Prevents 
Him (hud botwinm the Dukes of ILoroCurd aud Norfolk, aud bamshos them, 162. Op- 
fKMOH tlm wuMHiHsion of Ucroford to tho dukednm of Lancotitoi, 163. Embarks for 
iRibind, 164. TiCavus tho Duko of Yoik guardian of tho realm, 165. Betums to 
(ippDHo iho iiivusion of iho Buko of LanoaBtor, 166, Seized by the Eiul of North- 
luuUtrbuid, and cnnfiuod in Flint OaMtlo, 166. Heads of accosatiou peforred 
ugabiKt him in ParUinuoal, 107. Omnptmson between Ihib poriod of history and tho 
mvoluiion in iiiKK, 170. Bi^oHed by Pailuunoiit, 170. Kurdoiod in Pomnot oastle. 
173. Ilia cluuacicr, 173. Comparison botwoun, aud Edward TIL, 174. MisocllaneouH 
tmuHoetioim during ildH roign, 175. OinniMUUou bctwocu hib silualion and that of 
t'lwrloH VI. of Kraiuv, 206. 

— 111., iho llrst lU'ts of his admhiistraiimi, ii 3.51. Boiltu'tions on Ins seizure of 

tiio ontwji, 355. AppoiutH the Buko ol Buciknigliaiii cmihtablr*, 355. Piociuea his 
I'Xiunitiou for roliullioii ugiilnHt liUn, 360. ObUdns a jiurluuncutiuy Haiietiou of lus 
Nov('n%iity, 366. HuppOHod to poison his wifo Anne, to make room ior his marriage 
with tho PrhuM'HS Klizuheth, 361. Maiehea to op^KiHO iXw inviiHiou of the Earl of 
Hifluiioiid, 362, His Huspielous of his own paity, 363 Battle of Bosworili, 868. 
KUIihI, 3tM. Ills ehamatiT. 365. 

iiurdimd, prmio miuistor of France, his cliaiacter, iv 154, Kivnls the Buke 
of Buckitigluun in his aildrcm'S to the Quoen of France, 155. Throws a mole across 
tlui ImrlKiur of Booliidlrs to cinuplete the hloekade, 177. Hiipplios the oeTr*Jianteia in 
Hk'oUund with money* 232. Tho eotuilnfiduu of his adiiiinistmumi, ivnd doaih, v. 21. 

UitdiciminU Arttmr (Jouiit dis token prisoner at Lho Imtllo ef Azineeur, li. 214. Bdeased 
on his pnmlc, 233. Kwuh'S his parole on tho death of Henry V., 238. Obtains the 
Duke of Biii-gundy's sisior hy dio regout’s uitercsl, 233, Jhlugaged in the English 
lutcrcbt, 233. AtUuuls the oongnsis at Arras, 251). 

lUciummd, Iltairy F-arl of, eamai into Brltany by tho Earl of Pomhroko, on the ostab- 
ilHhmnnt of Uio Vork fondly In ICdwaid Iv., ii. 329. Hia pridigios, 356. Measures 
tiikiui for hlH Hafe custody by Edward, 3,57. Ktlwaad disappointed in a sdiome for 
«‘Uing him into hw power, iM)«, l)v(»rUm'H for ids mwrniigB with the PriuecHs RUziv- 
noUtgllill, Mfikcs uiibum'ssfiil iiticuipts fox u descent on Fjngloncl, 362 Ilis jMciy 
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exhort him to another apoedy attempt, 8U2> Landa at Milford JLIavou, 382 Buttle of 
Boaworth, 363. Eioharu lU killed, 364. — Boo IloniyVII. 

Biohmmul, Duke of, natural son of llonryVIII., mado Iiurd-Liouiciiant of Indand, li. 571. 
Bidl^, Bishop of London, ploada with Edwanl VI, in behalf of iho Prun*(‘Ba "Miixtv, iii. 
123. Is impnaonod on tlio accoshinu of (iucen Mary, 145. Is scut under a htn>nf; 
guard to Oxroid, to clobatu on tianbubutautiaiion, 153. Is buiiit for liereHy, htguthur 
with Bishop Latimer, 175. 

Eight— Bee Piititiou of Bight. , , , 

Bmucoini, is, by tlio pope, sent nuncio to tho Irifih Catholics, iv. 51R. Exeiles the iriHli to 
break the piioifioation concluded with Onnond, 51K. Is diivuii out oi lu4uuU, 511). 
Biots, a severe statute pasbod agiuiibt, lu 118 

Bippon, treaty of, botwoon Ohurlos I. and the Boots oevemiulcis, iv. 24i). Ik lu^jinuiUKl to 
liondon, 252. 

Bivors, Etiil of, undo to Edwin dV., uitrudinl with tho cun* of IiIh perHim, ii, 313. 11 in 
ohaiacter, 343. Tho first who lutioduced tho luH; of priutiug into Englmiil, 343, ii 
Arrested by the Buko of Glouui‘biur, whilo couductiiig tho yimiig king to Ismdon, 311. 
Muidcied m Pomlrot eiistlo, 347 

Bizzio, David, some account of his intioduotion to tho court of Mury Qiicni of B(*otltmd, 
hi. 273. Ills promotion and cliuructer, 274. ICxcitoH the jealousy of Diinilcy, tin* 
(lueon's liubbomL 274. Incnrs tli<* hatred of tlie ProicstiiutH, 274. A tsiiiHpiruuy fortiitsl 
against him by the Ohuiici'llor Miutou, 27.5, Is UKHiissIiuitoil hi tho quccu^H prcsouco, 
276. 

Bobbery, instance of tlio gonoial pnictico of, at the tiino of llcairy UI., i. 535. 

Bobeit III., King of Seoiland, Ihh cUaraetur, ii. 132. IUh hou tiik(‘U priHoucr by iri>nry 
IV. of England, 1U3, Dlch ofgiicf, 133. 

— — , the oldest Hoii of William tint Uuiii|ui*ror, his cliamcU^r, i. 207, 217. llttvollH 
against liis fiitlicr, 207. Exlniordiiuirv rcnismiitcr Imtwiru luiu nnil Jim fatliiT, 233. 
Beouuuiled to hiin, 210. ItotiirnH to England, and rcpulkU'H iho ScotH, 210, Sui'cmssIh 
to ilic dnuhy of Kornuiiudy, 217. Moil^igi'h Iuh domiuioim to hm brother, and ouUi'H 
tho rnisado, 229. llis loputatum on llio mthinlo, 2!1K. How ho lost the klioplnm of 
England, 280. Bi'tunm, tmil inviuloH Englmul, 241. Eiitoiri into an iiccoiumiHluiton 
with hiM brothor, llonry 1 , 2*15. OiKiirr'hMiHi by hm nsuiHHnoMH, 210. 

BoclieUo, Pennington ordoiisl to aHhiht in tli<> nslueilmi oi', dcRorlH, niid wuIh btit*k to Eng- 
land, IV. 130. A sipuidron MSit by the Duleh uguiimt, 137, Burklnghuiu JiriiigK u lloft 
and fon>os to lusmt the lowii, and m ignorantly iniiiscd atliulttance, 1,57, Tiio blockade 
offooted liy tlirowlng a mole auruss tlio harbour, 177. 1 h forced to surtiMidiT at diri- 
oretion, 177. 

Boclioster, tbo cnstlo of; tukim fhmi tho barons by King John, and the common im^u of 
tho gaixisim hangod, i. 432, 

— , Etui ot a cluunetor of his pm'niH, v. 482, 

Booheford, Lord, hrotlior to Qiu>uu Anno Buleyii, is iieeiiml bv hm wife of intlnmcy with 
his sister, ii. 590. Is conihicd by tlio king h ouIit, 537. Is tried, b>gctiior wltu tho 
queen, 533. Is (smdoiiiiied, 533. 

- ■ , ViseoniitoBH of, culumniat<*H Quwsi Amu‘ Boluyri to Henry Vllf., iL 530. Con- 

ducts tho sucroi umouxs of Quoen C'athorino llowant, iil. 23, Is l>ehiwl(sl, togoiluT 
with tlie queuu, 2(j. 

Bookingham, a synod summouod tliuro by Williuin Uufus, to deiMMo Ansolui Aruhbishop 
of Oontorlniry, i. 231. 

Bocroy, dofuat of Uio Bpauiimls tlu^n^ by tho Priueu of Oondt^ v, 24. 

Bodolphi, a Plorontino mcrolmut m liondon, is ciiiployiHl by tho popo to nogotiuh^ with 
tho Oatholios in England, iii. 350. Is cngagisl by thoHtMuilHh aiiibaHHiulor to disturb tlm 
govenunent in Aivour of Mary (Iiuhiii of fkvds, iJ51. Tho Duke of Norfolk ouLom into 
his soliemo, 351. does to Uomo te iiuitim* his ihmlgn, 352. 

Boger, Earl ofHurolhrd, eauwi of hisiKitiHpiring iigahiHt Wiliiaiu tint Oonquunir, i, 290* Hts 
estate forfollod, aud limmolf confined for life, 232. 

— , Archhndiop of York, crowns Priueo Jlourj, when aHhoeialcd with his fethor, Henry 
11., i 315 Buspsudod at Bookoi's insiigatioii, 313. Oompluiiis to tlio king, and tlui 
oouRcquenros of this complaint, 3IH. Qrcuumhuiocs of a quarrul hutwuon him unil 
Biohard Aroliblsliop of Canterbury, ;i00. 

Eogers, rndsmdiay of Bt. Paul's, burnt for herc'sy, ill. 173. 

BoUo the Dane, his liistoiy, i. 103. Mivkrm iunsuls into Kmncc, 135, BoUIiih in Nuuhtrm, 
and miitiios tlio duugter of OhailoH tho Bimpii*, 19,5. Hm prudent govcminont, 10(k— • 
See Normandy. 

Boma^ their first arrival in Britalu, i. 4, Subdue it all extvpt Cult rluida, 7. Alsuidon iti 
8. Beteso OBsistanco to the Britonfi, 10. 

Bomo, Toflections on tho polioy of tlio court of, i, 252. The venal princiidoK of Uio court 
oJ, at lim auly period of Uenrylll.'H migii, 489. Ohuwh of, wJiou at tlio mimmif 
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of its powor, 535. A oliaraotpr of the deoretcds of Froe Gregory IX i 536. Bemaiks 
on tlio now ordoTH niutitutiid by, 536. Our hteraay obligations to the ancient dei gr 
o( iL 365. The bad pnuoiples on which tlie chmch oi, is founded, 562. Its en- 
crfMmhim nls on civil authority, 502 FaTouiable, however, to the restoration of the artb, 
5113 ConsiM^uiaico of tlio sole of indulgenoea by Pope Leo X , 504 —See Luther and 
K(‘fitruuLLum City of, tidEoii and uaoked by the imperial tionps, 530. Its authority 
miounrcd liy tlio hjiigliuh oouvooation and Parliament, 568. Befleotions on this evun^ 
C7(»,— Sen Itofiinuation. 

Hood of UnuM', u iiumoulous cruoiftc, the aitifioe o^ expoesd at Paul's Cross by Xilsey 
Biciho|) of Koehostor, u (U5. 

Itupur, Sir Autliony, u flnud by tho star-chamber, for converting arable land to postuie, 
iv. 207. 

Ui>Hc, red and white, party distinctiona of the Honses of Lancaster and Tork, ii. 802. Be- 
murkh on tlui onni^cd history of the wars between, 316, 

ItoHOWcll, u prosbyturinn pioooher, his pioaeouiiun for treasonable words, v. 379. 

llohiu, MnnuuH of, muuKtoi to Homy iV. of Prance, comes ovor to Lover to confer with 
Quiwin Klisabctlu id. 533, Discovurs Elizabeth to have entertained the same views with 
Uonry, of OHtablishiiig a now system of iiolity m Europe, 533, Is sent anibasbador from 
lli;ury IV. of Prauoc to King Jamos on Ins aucession, 582. Proposes to James a league 
agaiiiMt tho Iiouho of Anstria^ 582. Goucludos a tieaty with James for tiie support of 
tlio UniM ProvIncoH, 582. 

BodoUt mid taken by Plulb of Pronoe, i 402. The King of Navarre moitaJly 

woondod at tho bioge of, iil 256. is taken by Idontmorency, and the gamson put to the 
HWonl, 255. 

Bouiilu'tuls, tho appollition of, wlion and to whom given, iv. 831 

Itiiund way-down, battle ui^ between Lord Wdmot and Sir WilliMin Waller, iv 373, 

Uiailiiu'H.— Sco Bruban^'uus. 

IhuclKinaigh, Jain(‘U XI. of Sonthind killed at tho siege of, u. 805. 

Itoyul Society, the diat iustitution oi^ v. 480. 

UufuH, -BcowdliaiuBufua. 


BuitiT.— Hc(» Uo lluiU'j. , r, T. 1- X 

Bumii Purluuucnt, the icHttmitiou of the Long one so teimed —Beo Parliament. 
jiuniu*uu‘dc, tlic groat chtutor of EiighaU hbortics signed there by King John, i. 426. The 
in iurinal hinulH of Uils chnrtci, 426 Bumarks upon it, 427.— Bee Onartor. 

Itiiiii'H, of tho oloite palatine, oifershis weivice to Ohailcs I , and communM a 

biKly <>f hm-Hi* fm him, iv, 362. DefoatH n p uty nf Essex’s «urmy at Worcester. 362. 
feats tlio loft wing oi Khhi'x’h Jiruiy at ICdgo-Uill, 368. Buriuisos Essex, and oarriM off 
booty and nrirtoncps, 374, Is sunt wostwiml to join tlio Ooinish tropps, 375. Takes 
Bristol, 376, Oldigcs the piirlituuonlaiy ioiTOs to retiio tram Newuik. 400, moiohes 
to Urn wliof of yiHTk, 402. lOngages rasldy in tho battle ot Marbton-mocr, where he is 
dof^^ahHl, 402. Urgiud the battle of Niiscby, 437. Bi'tiros to Bristol, 440. Oapitalah'S, 
is dlwulHsiMl hy the king, and loaves Euglaml, 411. Ouiunmds the squodion which lu- 
swUhI to UUarlcH II., and is harOBBod by Admiral Blutoi, 551 Ti^ xefuge in Prance, 
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treaty of mamage bi-lween Pimoe Eilwni-d uiicl Mary, the iufiuit Qnefii uf iii. 

85. Hu regime iuBultcd, »t the iuBtigation of Gaiduuil Beaton, 80. Jlu doiiuutd nf the 
fltipiilatod hoBtogos ovadod hyAirautlic regout, 80. Ordem Uio mi 

paiolo, to Totmn to Eaglaiiil, 80. Is niade oouiisolhir to Uio logonyy of Kdwnril V 1 , 78, 
Afleasts in lestoiing the ndvantogo to the Englvdi ot the battln of I'hikey, iHl. 1 h up- 
pointed one of the conunusionors foi determining the ciuihc hetwin^n Mary Qumi of 
Soots and Mnrruy the regent, 30^. 

Safety, oomznittee of, olootod, v. G4 Oonoral Nonk's artful iNdiiivinur to, (iO. 

Sedadin, King of Egypt^ hu duumotor. i. 350. Bcoovera Puh'Btiiio fioiu thr (*ruKiuli‘rH, .850. 
Aoro taken irem him hylhe Ohrutuins, 371. Xu dofiiited hy the OlmHtiaiiH nndei 
Biuhaid L of England, 377 . Onncludes a truoe with Kiidmrd, 377. JCi v li>w ol hiri i*oii- 
duot m this war, 378. Dios, 378. luntaneo of hu pluluhopUy, 37H. 

Salle, IS doshoyed hy an EnghsU fleet, iv. 210. 

Soho law, of BUDoesBiou to tlie crown of Eiauco,tlio flmndatlnnof, fnuK*il, ii. .50. AtlniiptiMl 
to bo introduced into Iho Enghsh ftOYurimioui hy lluiuy IV., llfli. Itcvnkiil. ut tin* iii- 
BtauQO of tlio Honso of (Jonimoiui, lOO. 

SaliBhury, an iusurroction ol loyalists thoro, under tho jirotoetoiuti*, wl«> pieuhiiiu Uhuiii*H 
H., V. 18. 

, Eail of, natural hrotbor to King Juhn, conununds the Ifiiiglihli nguiiiht 

Philip of Piunco, and dostioyB lus sluiis in tlicir hai'bour, i. 418, 

, OountoBB of; nubtross to Edward III., tho drupping of lu*r garter BUji|N)Hi<d to Ih) 

tlio uccuRinn nf inHtitutnig tiio onh*r of the gmior, ii. !M 

V I t>fi hobiegt**! OilcanH, u 24 J. KiUimI hi'loro tlio town, 212. 

, Eiul of, iiihtuucitb 111 gmiuralHliii) in, at ilu* Itutilc of Ulondicuth, li. 201. TuKcu 

by Queen MurgiueL ut tho liattlo of Wnlrelleld, uiul lKdu*uilt*tl, 20 U. 

Oi)unU*Hs of, xaolhor of Uiirdmul Palc,uuihuiih*d uiuI comloiunHl by Purliiuui»iii, 

but repncYod, iii. 0 Exoeutcil, 20 

j Bocrotaiy CdciI eroaliHl Karl <»t hy t,, iii. .580, (Iiiukor whlidi pr(H*nrrd 

his promotion, 581. X^recuroeiho dihinibHiim of hu AiTmorahHjohit(w,r> 8 l. Coiuiumil(*tit<*H 
to the king Uio hints he roedyod of the giiupowdur plot, iv. 5. Is mmli* IrcuHiiior, 1 1 . 
Expostulates with tho Parlinineiil on the King's tu)r*(*HHitn*H, 14. InventH iho litle of 
barimet, to eupidy JaiuoH with moiuy hy tho Hide of jt, 33. 

Saui'l iiz, King oi Navarn*, iustmieo of Iuh coniidineo in tin* jubtieo of Ifenry tf. of Bng- 
land, 1 . 8.58. Ills danghtor Berengariu iiuurted to Ki(*Uar(l 1 , 871. 

Soiidilands, Sir James, ih f<ont iVom the Purlhunont bo Qtiefiii Mary, in Prunco, to obbain a 
ratUkutiou gf dicir nmci'iMlingH in lofonnmg it*hgioit, ih. 231. 

Flaudwioli, Eail of; fuils in altempiing to seize the I)uti*h lOust India fleoi iu tlie DuniHli 
harUmiri, y. 142. Ih kdlml at Iho iMittlo of Snlebiy, 203, 

BaTU|ubnr, Loid, oxooutod for assoHsitmtiou, ly. 2.5. 

Santa Oroce, Marq[Uis of; is upiNOutod to eiauiiuual ihn SpiuiiHli ninuiila, ill. 458. Hhs, 
4(;0. 

Oim, a Simnisli fle(*t burnt in tliu liaibour nf, hy Adinind Uliiki*, v, 28. 

Sautr^ Wilhun), Xtoetur of St. Obytlio, tho ihxt iMTsmi hmni in ICngluiuL fi>r h(*n*Hy, ii. 
185. 

Bavllln, Sir John, a zouluus ceniniuner ogainbi the eoiirt, Ih jiroiiiohilaiid euiiohUxl )>y King 
Jumob 1., iv. 87. 

Savo^, a ODxiA»rexa*o tlnvc, iHitween iwclvo hihhopH uud tuuUo prcHhyU'riun xiiIniKterH, v. 

— - , Phildiort Duko of- See Pluliliort. 

Saxons, national duimoter of, 4 1 J. Arrive in DHtuin iiinh^r Hcnguit and IIoi>n, 15. SuIh 
due Britain, ond soitlo ilurc, 10. Thoir coiuj[U««itH in Briiiiiu veiy ruiiumH to the c*oun- 
tnr, 19, Throw book nil tlie British improvemi'iitH into an(*u*tit ImrlNirUy, 20 . After 
siuxluing tlio Britons, war ogalnst laudi othor, 21. Dillliailt y fif coniiiniiiig thoir history, 
and why, 21. Brief view of thokr iilolainiiiH ndigimi, 23. Miulo but blow improvomrni 
in arts iu England, 45 , Thidr bigotry and HUporstiiioii, 47. Thdr gnuliml uudoHiiiMtirnl 
subjection to the bco of Itmiio trai*i'd, 47. Their tluxilogiral tllHimt(*H, 18. Ibcdiu^cd to 
de^ir by the mvagos of tlie Dnues, 00. Admit ilut iJaiies to H(*ttlo with tin m urti*r 
dof^tiug thorn, 63. Thi*ir monks eliararturiasl, 83. Titoir idTot^hsi uuHbcritu*h, 8 U. (hv- 
posed by tlin secidar clergy, B 8 . Ih'vlcw nf Uu^tSuxon govcrnnuiut hi Eugland, 158. Tito 
suocottilotL of tlioir princes, bow rogulutod, 151. Acixaini nf ihoir Wittomtgt*in(^ or na^ 
ticmal onuunl, 152, Earl and Alilornnui, synonyuinuHupiH*llaiiens aniinig, Ji.52, 11 . Their 
govommont luistocratioal, townnl tUo thuu of tho Nr<»rfn«ui oinKnuwi, 155. Ktatii of pemu'" 
lar liberty nmung, 158 Sovoinl orders of men among, 158. Tlmir cwmls of jiwtiw. 4 182. 
State of Icgifcdatitm among, 103. Thoir orlninml law, ilht. TJinu* miliinry fliwy*, J71. 
Public pe\imni*K, 172, vidiio of money auiong, 172. Tlii*ir maniuTH iniiuinyl into, 174. 
Pinnlly subdued hy William Duke of Nomuwidy, MK, J78. Jliuold uml William. 
Their laub (*om|iuied with the eiyil law, ii. 388. 
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Saxuny, Maurice Elector of ^Bee Maunce. 

Bcandul ouii ltemt}aoh, lusianceB of tiie seyeie punishmeut o£ by the oouit of atai-chambcrt 
iv, 208. 

Hcnni^ iliQ faninua atone there, on which the Eiuga of Scotland were anomted, canied to 
Ijondon by Edwaid 1., i. 576. Bobert Bruce crowned there, 603. Edward BtUiol 
on>wm'd thorp, ii. 47. 

Hi'otlanil and Scuta. Tho Scota and Frets myade Britain, 1. 10. King Oonstantme de- 
ft'ntud by AthelHtau King of England, 79. King Duncan MUed by Macbeth, 128. 

Ik'th kilu'd, andMtilcolm realorcd, 128. King Wilham taken pnsonei by Heoeiy U., 
do(>ri hcuiuigo, with all his ncibihty, foi his lonhom, 841. The yoesalage of, add by 
JUi'lmrd I. to muo money for his crusade, 865, Bemaiks on the ancient history ^7 
Alpxaudiir III King ot mairlos to siater of Edward 1 , 548. Dies, 548. Is sueceed^ 
by Margan*t of Norwiw, 548. Gmidians appointed dunng her mfenesy, 548. A treaty 
of marriage ucgotiatoir between her and Fimee Bdwnid or England, 549. She dto on 
hor puHMigo to Sootlaud, 5^, Oonmetitors for to crown of, 650, 555. Their olauns 
n'fuiM'd to thn dodsion of Edward L of England, 551 An nmuiry into the natoe of 
tlut hoinnge done by the kmgs of, to those of England, 652. The Paxhamed ^ and 
tliQ ccunpidiitoin for llio crown, attend the summons of Edward to "Nr whom, so^ <« me 
Twowl, 554. Edward asserts his right to dispose of to mown, os hege lord of me 
kingdom, 554, Tho fortrefBos m, dehveied up to Edwai d, 556. Tto barons ^d pr^ 
lnt(»H swear fe^ty to him, 667, ESdword demuea m fovour of John Miol s nght to me 
oniwii, 558. Ikuiol sweara f^ty to Bdwaid, and is put iu posseasiDn of the jnngdom, 
558. I'lio Scots, and their new king, provoked at Edward s octs of usnipation over 


drnul to Edward, 575. Koxborough taken, 576. Edinburgh and. the 
Hubduikl, 576. Baliol swears faulty to liim, 570. Boliol carried t^sone^ I^n^n,^d 
eommittod to tlio Tower, 576. Eail Warronne left governor 576. Boot^to- 
doiUHl by FhiUp of Franco, m oonseq.m 3 noo ot his treaty with Edward, 587. vVaiwm^ 
nAuruhig to Knglaiiil, li^iyes tho odmimptratLon in to hands of i u 

liuiu, 588, Till) upiiwissimiB of tho Soots, 588. The Soots rise against thel^hsh, undm 
Y'illiam Wttllace, 581). Gam a vietoiy over Wanrenno, 691 Wallace m^e r^onl, wa. 
Tho n‘g(moy given to tho Steward and Oummm of Wollace s 

tlim, 592. The Boots army Arfuated by Bdwnid at Falkirk, 593. ^Apply to Frenw 
for Hiwronr, but are rotusod, 505. Engage Fope Bonifoce in t*. 

ill) Sognivolofl gunriliau of, by EdwiuA wlw is defeated by the Bwts, 596. Is o^n 
mlHlml by K.lw.tr.1. 507. Younn Eobert Bruc|_«uye8 m 


yictory, I 
EU'xnaofo 1 


•M, BUifoof,atUii»p<riixL45. Tho Earl ot Mwm apnummaiogen^^^ 

Miirniy, Marw doliiatod and sbdu by Edwatd Balioi, 4S. Ifo m 
• 17. IH wnbMl by Hiv AioUlbald Donglaa. and to to 
by Wlwnnl IIL i»f Hni^nnd, awl ETward Bcdiid 

no lonirt'V than protoetod by the presence of tho English king, 49. “'S 

ILr«.bSf .uul Jau im«.n/ by ftixm PMippa. I«,>rr«JrfBaauSd W 

Inquiry iiitn tho uatnw of tlie luunuRo poad by tho ot to too rf ^tod, i.^ 

'Ill' Mi-nia niihiJu iwniirtanco Itnm Kr^oe to Ejiglflad. nad th^ oowlwt m 


army in Fm 
mnUtnkl^ 23 l. 
of JCdwanl I 


228 James 


of JfidWarii l Vn l. laiaw Ol, m wo wmu m J ^ 

tuhirtts Forkitt WariKic,421, Mamca Market, eldest tbughto ^ Henry, ^ 

ScotH wutoil at tliO batUo of Floudcn, and James killed, dTJ. mn lueen, 

Karl <rf An««a. 4B1. Duka f.Altauy catod 
.181 Tiui oL as It amwuiod to Albany on his amval, 

Aliivuv’i K«ln« wra to KmuM. dBl. ItoaWM m Ovyom of Dtai" 

lunil (xmlwwtwi, .1H. Mxtjwtrdi^ ^ of 

Friar Fiirw'Ht burnt, 22. Tlui itifnniuUiun spraids m, 23. HaW domaros ww . 

Ui Mir Itolsri Ifowos (bfoatoil by the TjwIb Hume and •Huntloy, 82, RvtucMi 
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fbated at Ancmn, 48. lu laduiled in the peace of Qunpe, between Jlumy and Fmupu^ 
51. Hiatoiy of Wiahoit ilie refoimoi, 83. Cuxdmal Buatou aeaaBuiiuitodf 84. Xtu tula* 
fortones at tma tune, owing to a siiocobainn of uniiontic^e, 80 Tho Duke of Soiupni't 
prepaieu to prosecute the war with, 86. Hie inaniruetu, 80. Tlio bioois pioiiarit tit xotml 
Bomerset, 88. Baltic ot Fiukcy, 80. Tho young ^ueoix Miuy bout to Fiiuiro^ 05. Tlui 
Eoil of Allan loaguB tho logeni'y h) the nuiion-dowugoi, 10 1. Tho young Mitry 
znamed to the diiuphin, 105. Engluh lOiomierH piiiioRiLHl thno iioin tho ]>orHiHiutirtiie 
of Qucon Mary, 218. Aocoimt of Uio uAHooiatian ctillud Uio UinigiTgiition of tho leml, 
218.— See Ooiigregntion ; and Qulse, Mary of. Tn*aty of KdiuYturgh, 220 Si^ttli'innit of 
tho admmistrutinu, duiiiig tho quuou'u ubdencu, by thiu tieaty, 2:i(). The Uiilhohe re- 
ligion Bunprosscd, nuil the prosbytcriun diHoipliuo OHliibliuUod by Fiirluuuoiit, 231, (^noon 
huuy aijivus. on tho death of her Imsbanil, 236. Tho oxpohiHl to uibUltH Ibr lior 
adherouco to tlio OatUolio idigioii, 238. Tho poverty ttl tlu) lefonnud clergy 213. 
Tho eodosuisticul buni^OH, hew ubsigncd by tlui piivy-coumil, 24 i Maiy nmri'ittd to the 
Lord DuniU 7 , 26U. A ocnifeiloraey fumieil agaluHi Mary at Stirlnig, which ih encou- 
raged loy Eliziiboth, 27(1. Tlie rubehi dnven into England, 271. M uttlcr (tf Daiulcy, 28 1 . 
Mary luamml to BnUiwell, 288. UciloetioiiB of tint piMt]>le on thcHO oventH* 283. Mary 
impnanuoil m Lodilevnu euHtlo, 233. MaryibrcoLl to n^higii the ci own, and Jicrwtn, 
Jomoe VL, crownod, 206. Amvtd of Murmy, the 236. 'rho scttlciin nt (tf the 

down and odmiuiidtmtiitn coniinuod Ity Failnuucnl, 2117. JiaUU^ of JjangHiths 2113. Mary 
files to Eugland, 230. Her eiiUHo cxaiinucd lH4bre Kiiglibli ivuunuHHioiuirH, ^133, 311. 
Munoy, the logout, lUtHuuhinaiud, 323. Tho Earl of fjouitx uppetiutod regt^nt, 333. lUi 
is put to dituth by Maiy's ]>;irLy, and ihit hlarl of Mamt idnthi^u, 3.')5. Mortrtu nuulo 
icgeut on tlio death olMuito, 356. DihconientH and fiielions agaluht Morton, 377. 
Moituti tried and iucoc.hIolI, 378. A eonapinwy of uoblcH foniaMl, who hoIko ilia ^mtig 
king Jauios, 361. .Iiiuu*h LW'iipus Irom ihcin, 336. Earl (tf Arran di^rath^d, 337. A 
defeuHive alluuiuo euh'rod hito between Jtuiu^ and Elimb(‘ih, 41.'!. QuiKtu Mary hcii- 
teueod t(t lUtatli by EngliHli coinniiHHiimcrK, 430. And (t\e(‘utctl, 442. Tint iKtatlio lawa 
butweni, and Eiigliiuil, altoliHlicil, iv. 13. T'he natiirtt.1 cniuanpicuccK of their king huu- 
OGuding to Hie cittwn of England, 41. View (tf thi^ state of ndigion thercs 43. dutiuts 
ohituus tlio jiiriHdicUoii of biNlaipH bt ite ackiumlcdginl, 43. Tho (wtaliliaUnienl of o|iia< 
ooiNil snihority and c(*rc]uoni(«H ojiinthwl, 44, Tho nafmo (tf tike (>xeommunlcaUini 
pronounced by tlio coidchliuiluuil eourla in, 45. ihdukvionr of Blatik, luluiator of Bt, 
AinhuwH, 45. SiHlitbaiH piiiiciiilcs of the clergy tliorc, 46, Boino of the refraotitry 
niiuisterH jiuniHluHl on ItU ttneesHutn to the (*r(twn ctf Eiiglaudt 46. llio gotuiml UMMcmbly 
submit to and opihcrtjtul autlioriiy, 46. A ooiirb of high oomiuiwnon oreoUMk >17. 
Altcreatious betwes^n Janu^s and tlui (durgy, 47. CouMyiTViufCH (tf tho inllueiice of the 
nobility. Olid tlie absence of the king, 221. JDlwMmtcntH (tf the Inferior clergy tluvc, 221 . 
Infcroductirm of Uio cuiutuH and liturgy, 223. A tumult at Edinburgh on ooraslon of tho 
liturgy, 225, Tint covenant ctitabliHlied 227. EpiM>o)Nicy alKtliHluMl hy Uie gi>iicrul 
asHouiuly, 231. Tho oovemunh^iH asHiHttHl by Cardinal Iticinduui, 2;i2. Tho (Hivenantcrs 
raise futoc'S, and Hounro the whole coutiUy, 232, Tiicir zeal iiitltuuyl by Miolu^lsou the 
prophutoHH, 233. Charles mnndicH with a Salvo h> Berwick, 231, A iiacilleation con- 
(dudodwlth the eovenauU*rH, 237. A hdicr from tbn nialceouhmtH to tho King (tf Fnuicit 
lutisrccjitud, 230. AnoUiur arnuunent sent ugidnst ilatm, 218. Tliu Ke(tiri anuy rout 
Iiord Conway at Noabum, 2>13. Tiny lake* pohm^hhIou of NcwenhtL(s 243. Treaty of 
Itippnn, 2'13, Are atlocked by Hlmlfonl, 2.56, Tho unity diHlHindcd by tlie EngliHli 
Houso of OoimnouH, 233. Ilie ImkIh of nrtwlcH alKtllHhiHl on tli(( arnval of ChurloH, 302. 
lioflGotitms ttnd views of the eov<>naiitcrH on the bn>aklng etui of tho civil war in Eng- 
land, 386. Bend otunmistdom^vs to the king at ( >xibrd to rtllbr a mediation, 887. Hummitn, 
by Hicir own antliority, a couvoidiitn of statitH, :1H8. Thu H(il(*inn huigiut and eovonaut 
framtfd with Uu» l^ngMi cgmiaiHsioucTH, 383. lUibM^ an army in ussist Lin* English ]*ar- 
luAiont, 360. Tho king puts Uimself into tlm lunids of tbe hkxitsunny before Newotk, 
450. Delivuc up the king to (tlie Parliumekit for ilut iHiynii'iit (tf the umius of lh(> uiniy, 
454. Thoir oommiiMloners uIZIkiuUmI by Urn IndeisMident fiudiou in tbe Ijong I'ariiaiuetil, 
462. Tlioir uommisslouurH cftno(*rt a treaty wIUi Hui king for arniing in his favour, 483. 
Parties diHlinguislLod thore at this thnct 4^1. Tho royalists der(iiti‘il by Cromwell, 433. 
Qhoiles IX, pru(daimod after his father's uxcoutlon, 516. UttintnisHb triers sent to ItnHbi, to 
^ poposo teims to CliarloK, 527. Cruel (uui insulting treatnawit and (>xiteiition of Mmit- 
roio, 581. Troatment oi Charles on his laiuUng, 531. Niimbors bund 5tr wlhdiomft, 
567. Battle of Dunbar, 546. Oharlus crownod at H(vtm>, 541, ChnrlcH maridies Into 
England, 544, Is muted by (Jromwull at Wraroeab^r, 544. Htirliiig eastlD rtsluccnl by 
Monk, and tbe reivtrds of tluk kingdom sont to Ixitulon, 553. Dumlcxi oud other towns 
IsJcen, 558. Tho kingdom submits to tlio omunumwcalUi, Mi3. Tim civil adiuliiisinitlon 
ot unclor tho unttoctorate of Olivor OromwuU, v. 86. Tlio forts niMKl atul tmops dis* 
bandod by Onorlos IX. on his rostoration, 111. A l^arllameidi 111. J‘rc4ai7 tacdtly 
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TCBtored, 112. Sharp mode Axohbialiop of St. Andrewsi 112 Trial and escontion of 
Arg^lo and othoxB, 113. Loid Lome condemned, but poxdoned by the bng, 167. Fto- 
oiXNunfits of Paihomeul, 1G7. Arbitrary impOBitum of fines under the act of indemnity, 
168. Duuulcra (>GCUsionod by the lo-oidabliahi^ of episoopac^, 16B; and by Yiolent 
inonflurus to tnipprosH ounyonfioleB, 170. Insuziection and renewal of the covenant, 170. 
Thu inHOrgiuita routed by Balziel, 171. Omd execution of the oovenanterB, 171. The 
attoiniftB to rfcouuilo the ponplo to episcopacy without effect, 262 A Farliament, 
20!). Sovore law amunst ccnveutLclcs, 264. The aibitraiy administration of Lander- 
<lal(s 2<)r», Caso or Mitohcl, 266. Aiohbuihop Sharp muidered, 813. A Porhament 
liolil by Uic Duke of York, 351 Oondonmation of the Earl of Aj^le, 855. Qruel per- 
HiMutiiou of the cnvonautcrs, 3.07. Two women drowned for not ahiuzing the deolaiation, 
351). A duelaruiinu of indulgoneo published by James XL , 423 Bevolts against James 
on the emiung over of tlio l^mco of Orange, 455 The oonvention summoned by the 
pHnuo makes a tender of tho crown to him and his piinoeas, 461. 

IBnriptunik), a translation of, made by Tmdal the reformer, ii 577 ^See Bible. 

Stuiitigo^ un explanation of tJiat term, and on what oeoasionB levied by the Angln-N oimaa 
kings, i. 458* None levied by Edward I, 608 
BwvAfhk— Hoe under Uio names of tho respective oommanders. . 

ti(*oreiaricjS of Htato, a list of those durmg tho reign of James I., iv. 96. Dunng that of 
CiiarkM J. V. 511. 

BiKlgoxunor, batUo of; between tho Luko of Monmonth and the Bail of Peverdiam, v. 401. 
Hmlloy, Mrs., her lullntmco over James II., v- 398. ^ ^ 

Si'gmvo, John tie, apnoinlod guaidbau of Scotland by Edward I , i 696. Is defeated by 

Dio HcuIh, .597. 

Hell-ihmy mg ordinance, passotl by Die Long Paihament, iv. 414. 

ImUlo oi, boiwouii tho Princo of Oraugo and tho Pnnoe of Oondc, y. 2K, 

Hevonw, Miunuror, eoiuiilelea Aibiairs rampart, i 8. This rampart mocted ol stone, 10, 
Seymour, I-aily Jane, maid of honour to Qiiuon Anuu Boleyn, attraota the notice of 
V Iir„ ii 5!)6. Is miuned to the king the next day after Anne Boleyn s execution, 001. 

1h hicmght to bed of a sou (afterwards Edwaid ViJ, and dies, 612. 

Hip Mdwanl, brothor to Queen Jane, made Earl of Hertford, u- 612. Oom^nu 
the foiwH of ilenry VI tl. in un mvosiDn of Sootland, and bums Edmbnrgi^ in, 44. Is 
Hi'iit witti form's over to Calais, 51. Is appointed one of the regency mo mmoniy 
of Edwunl V L., 72 Is chown protootor ^ regency, 74. Is created Duke of Somerset, 

74.- Si*e HomoiHet, , j * 

^ Lord, as'ond son of Dio Protector Somerset, oommonds a squadron stanonea at 


Dunkirk to provent tiio Duku of l*arma from joining the Spani^ armada^ “Jrif ®*, t 
S ir his hjkxsoU at tho opening of the third Parliament of Ohailes L, 


iv, 100. , ^ 

■ ,1 — -1^ Sir Tiiomos, u nomiiuitod one of the ooniiou to tho i 

of K.lw»M VI., iii. IS. U p^eotar. .taring 


^e minority 
i ohaxaoter, 


U7. Miirriijs tho quoun dowager, 07. Cabals against his biother me 
his ubsi'iuie in Hroiland, 97. Forms a party m Piuliamant against the 
intimktatuil, luwl diwo* a rewnwilmtion mth hta biottaw, 98 Aatoww IJm Lo^ 
KliaiMli, ftlU'p tliu quiHMi-dowagor B death, 99. Is oomimttod to the Tower, 100. is 
oxntiuued by ilio wmn<41, 101. Is attaiulod by Pwlianomt, 102. Is executo^ 102. 
Sfurxit, FmuciH, oiitoiiiH Dio luvosturo of Milan, li 552,— Boo aWw. 

Hlwtl<‘hl»ttry, AuUwmy Asldey Cooper, Mail ol, his ^nt of ®hntoK ^ 
carried 'Ui Dio king ly Sir ThomflB 01ifEbrd,v. 196. Is nmdo choncdlor, 197. ^ 
iqsHTli to Porllamoni un tho Dutch war, 216. Issuos wxife for 
in IVrllamtmt, 216, Dosorts tho oom-t, and joms tho oonniry P^* f I**-, 
friwtt being ulinneoUor, 224. Is sunt to Die Tower for dnqmDng ^e lo^l# ef the 
MimmS after a twolvwnnnth's proportion, 245. Fluttor^e of M om ou^ 
Kemoa of Dm simeesKitm. 208, & ma^Presicfent of the^nn^, ^^04 
by the king, 020. X>ro«outH tho Duke of Yw-k as a P»lfh 
of MItblUwx, 328. Cs (wousud of troaso^^bnt ^uittojl, 852. " 

MoumouDi’s oonsiiiracy* 365* Eetirus to Holland, dius, 367. His 3OT. 

SltHkniKHtm, Htwoly any mention of civil libox^^ to bo found m 
559, tt. A dbaraetor of his <lramatio wiitinp, iv. 124, Compared 
Shorti, a Hoots pmbyiorlim oommwsionor, abandons tlicir oauso, and is made 
<JrBt Awlrows, V. 112. IIw oruoliy toward the Oovonanters, 171. Is dxot at by 

ta a Hi St ii. 330. XU suucoa* «! this scheme, JoO. 
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81Jioep, the numbui of, leetnctoLl by stutuio, 1 il G9. Sir TUoumt) Maro'e O'^UHoro (»f tlio 
ezceesiye bleeding of, 108. 

Bherfiold, Becordor of Boliabury, iu piuaocutod in the btiir-chnuibor for breaking a 
diuicih iivindnw, iy. 107. 

ShenfTe, the pnmitiye natuie of then office, i. 56B. 

Ship-money, flrst loviod in England, i. 106. ImpoAod on ocrobion of thi^Spanibih invAHion, 
111 553. Firatlcviod by Qiaidcy L, ly. 118 Ih oxtondoil over the wlinle kiiigiloni, 205. 
Tiiol of John Hambbn foi lefuHing to pay it, 215 1'ho HhuiUlki voted (li>Un(],nontHp for 
asBostnng it, by the Oouuuona, 201. le dodiued tllogal, 207 

Shipping, Btato uf; in tlie reign of Edwaid 111 , u. 1.32, Oiiueo oi ite do(»ny at that titut\ 
132 -^00 Na\y. 

Sliirley, Dr , aurlFag, Ameinbor of tho Htmso of OnmmunB, grait diHpiiti>H Udwoon Iho two 
Hoiisob oeoauionod by, v. 235. 

Shnie, Jono, acoueudby^o T>iikss of Glmin^'r in cumicil, il :U7. RomiirkH <m tljo 
occonnts given of bur, 347, n. Ilii: hiBtoiy, 318. 

Slirewabniy, batilo of, botwoon Henry IV. and young Pieii'y, li. 

— i OoimtiMB of, her BoandulouH lepiiilH of tiiiitwi Kliziibotli, eoiuimiuicatcMl li> 

Elizabeth by 'i/iarv Quoou of Sootu, in. 508. 

— ^ Karl of, IB udilotl to tlu* privy conn oil for the nnisidiwtion of tint rawt <»r 

Mary Queon of SrniB, in 311. Mary eoniuntU'd tt> Idn l•nH1A)dy at 7hiLl)nry, 312, She 
ifl xemoved horn liu me, on oeLMinui of Iiih indulgt'ui'o to her, 31HI. U uppoluteiL iu 
atlond on hoi exoLnitiim, 13.3 

, Earl of, reneuncoB Uio Uiiliolin Kdigioii, and joiiw the Viinre of Oraiigp, 

v. 142 

SioUy, tranaactionB efEirhaid f. of Kuglautl,imd Philip of Knuioe, during ihinr winbriug 
tlioro, on tlioir wn> to thi‘ innHiwb*, i. 3«iS. 7'lu^ pi)tM‘'H conhwlH with the Ktnpernr 

Fnedone oontHjiiung, 41)1. In (iffiiinl by tho iiopo to Ithdiurd Karl of (toniwall who 
lefnBoa it, 132. Iy aoeiptoil by lloniry Ilf. lor hin Ni^iMHid Hon, Kiliuond, 41)2. Tho Iu‘a\7 
debt inoun'ed by IlGuiy iu uHHortiug iliiM grunt, 41)2. A eruBnrlo puIdmhoiL aganiHl, liy 
tlio popo, 103. 

Si^oy, Algomon, Hoorotly nogotiatk h with Finuoo. nnd rtvoiiOH briboH and iiroHowtH IVowi 
that court, y. 258, ii. Entorn into tlio Duko of Mnniuouth'H oeiiMpinuy, 3(W, Kevluw 
of liu hfo mill obaractor, 375. Ih tried, 375. Hb* ilofonee, H77. U ewuted, 377, 

— j Sir Henry, Lord Deputy of Ii eland, roiliioeB Slian 0'Noa]o» iSi. OOG. lliu vigilaut 
fuhniniBtraiion, 507. 

— Sir Philn», wiitCH to Queen Elizabeth, to (HhhiuuIo her from ninrryiiig the Duke 
of Anjou, lii. 888. Ih nuub^ (Governor of FlUHlilng, 411). I Liu denib and ehar.iekT. 4 13, 

Sigobiu*t ICing of Kfwt Anglin, n^Hton'H tUiriHtianiiy in IiIh kingihnn, uml baid to found 
tlw nnivoTHity of Oumbrid^pt, I 35 

— — - — King of WesHeit, doiio«*il for Iiih Imd udminUtmiiim. i. 12, llinbuMO ingmUtiwle 
to hiH proteutop, 42. Uevouge upon him, 42. 

Higofort, a Kortliumbriun piiute, rouUsl by Allreil, i, G7. 

SuYOT.— Sod Money. 

Sinuor, u Hout evor by tho Duko of Anjim to proHiHoiie lim Hiiitwith Queen ElizulH>th, 
H 384. IUb art iu itmdonng hw iiuiverHatimi agreiulde to her, 38-1. DlHCovorH 
jjOicpetor*H saarriago In the ipieeu, 381, Ih kikeu under tlio (pieturn buiuudiato tuhiIikv. 
tion, on Dltvslor atk'uiptuig hw life, :i85. 

Sunnol, liOinberUa buker'H hoii, bee(iiui*M tlu* iimimniont of Miiuiui tin* jirient, to dlHturb the 
govopuinoat of lltmry VII„ li. JI8G, Dimhw Iiih preteiisioiiH in Ireland, uh Karl of Wai'- 
WK% winch rovnltH ttndor bmi, 387, i Irowniil ni 1 )ubliii, iw K<lNvu.ril V 1., 387. lleeeivi'K 
fbrooB fifiim the Dnohoss of Burgnudy, 383. InviuleH Kugluiid, 383, |)i'ri*aU*d at the 
Mittle of Stbko, 30(X Docohiuh Heulliou to the king, nnd ih pronioted to be hw falcHmer, 

Siinon, Bidiord, a priort, oono(*rtfi Urn pnii'iitiiouH of litiudNMt Kiniiud ugiiiiwt Henry VII*, 

1 . 38,5. Oarriiw hui pupU to Iwhiud, wldeli wvidli^*, 387, Why only wmlliu'd on 
Sinrnol’B ovopilirow, 381. 

Sinnlaip, QUver, fiivounte of JamoH V„ apiioiiiknl to llu* eeinmiiud of iliu SeoU anuy, ill. 
83. I«defeiitodbytlieRiigUBUaiHolway,33. 

oindetoonMS Ib oondomuod fSn atteiupiiiig the life of Oliver Oromwull, v. 4K PoIhoiik 
lumedt 48. 

SinuwQiv 'wbon Introduonl into Englmid, f. 407. 

Sitluii^ a Daniuh noblomau, appohitod Ekig of Novthuiuberbuid by Atluilhtan, i. 78, Kiiki 
ofliiBsona, 70. 

Siward, Duke of Nopthumberlaiul. hie hinfcory, i, 126, 

Six ArtiuloB, law of,— Hoc ArtiolrH 

Skiunor, iipjdiei to tlu* IIouho <il liunU fop rinlnwi lu^diiril the Knot liulia (NMnitiVuy, nud 
iH takou lutu eaBtoil> by tlie (t-mmioiii, v, 178, 
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or villaiiiH, liow MmoiiliTOl omong the Anglo-Snaamsi i. ICO. Two tflfcrf loi. 
Kinulnildi', u of tlw Ihiitoblwil mineeg of aoimajiy fomuid llusre, ii. Mnney 

wiimlUitl to the Intitfun hy lltmry VIII., 585. ^-V ' 

Hiuynu Unteli, nttuokod by Sir Itnbert Holmes, t. 197. '■ '* 

Sis‘u-ty, oivil, luoio iirnlitty to bo found m, tlian among lude and buboious nations, i 168. 
hofbilitiiim, 111 Hiixnti Ixma of compact, described, i. 157 

Wf)WirrH, eDiiuiion, tlu'ir i>ay iu tbo iimo of Edwaid III., u. 132, n mence tlieii chiof 
(tnioltuiu'hUi arohi*, 183. 

Soltjliay, Uittlr of, biitwcon Uie BngUdi and French fleets and De Euiter flie Dutch 
ttdmiml. Vs 2U8. 

Bolway, batUe nj, liotwituik the Englisli and Boots, lu 83. 

Httlyikuui, Rtiliiui, cni)4[aciH Uimgory, and besieges Vienna, ii. 553. 

HomL'mui, Dnke of, (h)V4>mer of Noimandy, obb^ed to snirender Bouen and the reet of the 

K pvinrtt to OharloH VII., il 271. Socooeds m Duke of Buflblk in his influence 'with 
envy VI. and his qUL^n, 280. Sent to the Tower, 288. Killed at the first batdo of 
Ht Albans^ 28U. 

I the Karl of HprUbrd, protector dumg the minority of Edward VI , created 

Duke <if, lil. 74. Procures his autiiurityto be confirmed by patent, 76. Favours tiio 
establishment of tho rofbnmition, 77 Appuuits a visitation of dioceses, 79. Mokes 
pKtpamthm ft>r tho wux with bcotland, 80. PublislieB a manifesto, 86 Advances 
towanls Kdiuburgh, 88. Defeats tho Scots at the battle of Pinkey, 89. Leaves V7ai- 
wiek tf> treat £br an aucoiumodation, and rotnins to England, 91. Calls a Parliament, 
01, Possets laws favourable to the rofonnntion, 91. Suppresaea aome popidi cereinomes, 
03. Unlcrs Hurrmglou to be foitifiod and wiisoned, 94. Is inforu^ of lus brotboi'^s 
ngiilimt him, 08. Oeinmits him to the Tower, and orders a proseontion of him, 
100. Signs Uio warrant for lus osecution, 102. Appoints a commission to mqniro oun- 
ci'rniug iMirlosurus, 100. Insurrections of the people, 109. Endeavonis at an allumee 
with tilt* omi'tomr, but is ihsappuiuted, 113. Is opposed m his intontion to conclnde a 
p(ni(n* with hVsneo and BooUund, 118. Uis haughty exertion of his auihonty excites 
(ulialH agaiust him, 114. Becomes obuoxions for oomtmg popular fiivom, 114. Do- 
cUnruhoH to build a palace with llio matcnals, 114 A conspiracy formed 
agiuuHt him at Ely I louse, 115. Bemov4*s tho bng«to Windsor, and pr^aies fiir his 
flofoniv, 1 111 . Js ilctMahHl liy all bat Paget and Cranmer, and dospaus, 116 Is sent to 
tlm Tower, 110. (XinlhsHes cm lus knees, bebio the council, tho charges laid against 
hhnf iH deprivtd of lus ofllees and fined, 117. Is leedmittoil to the council, 118. 
Marrh^H his ilaughtor to tho Ijotd Dudley, son to Warwick, 118 The schemes of 
N’orthumborlund to rum him, 12G. Is arrested, together with his dnohoBB and fTLouds, 
126. The ohsrgos nguiiist him, 126. Is tned, 127. Executed, 128. His chaxaotei, 
«nd refloetions on his Ihto, 128. 


■ ■ Cairo, Viscount Bochostor, created Earl of, iv. 82. Is instigated by his lady to 

proeiue Hit Thomas Ovorbuu to bo poisoned, 82. Is stcing with zemoise, and dochnos 
in tim king's favour, 3G. Is convicted of Ovorbury'B dca^ 87. Is pardoned, and dies 
in oliHiurlty, 88. 

Himthumptou, Wnolheslcy, Chancollor and one of the regency during the minonly of 
I4tlw(inl VI., matoil Karl of, lu. 74. Puts the groat seal in commission, 75. Is 
iloprivml of chancel lonihip, and removed from the council, 76. Is readmitted to the 
cnuiicil, luid cabuls witli Warwick against the protector, 114. Entors into a plot against 
Itlm at Ely llmiMs 1 15. KoidTC's from the oounml, and dies of vexation, 117. 

1M of, attends Uio Earl of Essux to Iridond, who pkikus him geneial of 
hoM4, iii. 512. is displaced by tlie queen's orders, 512. Enti^rs into Essex's con- 
splwj at Drury IfouMs 525. is tned with Essex, end oondoinncd, 628. Is spaiod, 
but th'Wnwl in Prison, 531. ^ « « , , 

Hjioin, stuto of, at m time of Ifonry VII. of England, ii. 393-— See FordinEuad of Amgon. 
IjoaguCH wltii tho Italian stHtes ogtdnst France,4lU. Obtains possesHion ol tho Ungdoni 
iirmid(»,454. Doatli of Vordmund, and aocoBsicn of lus grandson Ohailes, 487.— 
Bmi OlmrICH V. Tho kingihmi of, resigned by tho Emperor Charles V. to his son 
WiJlIp, Ml IH8.— Bee Philip II, Charles rotiros to the monastcay of St Just in Bstro- 
uifulunLl88, Victory of Bt Quintui, 190. Poaoo of Chateau Oambrusis, 214. Phdip 
vowi to srioud his lift in 11*0 oactlipataon of herosy, 251. Hob cruel jj^arsocntion of 
hcn^. 251. Its flourishing state and power at this tune, 400. The invmoiblo 
nnimda fitted out for tho oonquoet of England, 45D. This fleet destroyed, 4M Ca^z 
talcen Mul nlunderod by tlie English, 498. Tho harbour of Oerimbra attacked, and a 
rich ntfnmk taken there, 541. Foaoo concluded with EngU^ 597. Acknowledges 
tint itidcpondnuey of the Unitwl Provinoei^ and oontdudea a tmee "^ith them fbr twmyo 
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i-oyalists, 23. Ri'volt of Portu<?al, nnd other ill miPPOHnes, 23. Dorlfirre \ior nfipniuHt 
Kn^ond on tho spiTnie of Jamaica, 27. The galloonH tnkc'ii mid (h‘btroyi*(l at 28. 
A flept hnnit m Santa Oiuz luurhonr, 28. Wax witlii EraiiPr, 101. Its hiliuiiion at the 
time tho oongrcss of Nimogneu, ond motlTOB of hasUmiiig the trcuty tliorc^, 241. 
The treaty of Nimogcum concluded, 260. BeularoB wax u^iiurb France, 884. 

Spalatro, Arehlnsliop of; oomeu to EnghtTid, iiims I^ntofitant^ CHCapce to Italy, and ilicH in 
oonfinomont, iy. 128. 

SpoaJrei of the Houso of Oommon^ firut appdfntmnnt of, li. 137. 

Bpenser, hiu character aa a pact, lii. 576. 

Sponser — See DcrocnBcr. 

Bpiaeno, Ailmiial Sir Edward, Is killed in tlie ongagoincmi with tlin Dutch at the nunith 
of the Texel, v 222. 

Spurs, battle ui; betwoou the troqis of Ileni^ Vlir. and the Duke iif I/>ngacyillo, ii. 470. 

St. Albans, the memostery of, by whom ondowod, L 38. ObHtnwatitmH on tho fictiiinn of 
the bnroi^h o( to PaiUamcnt, in tho leign of Edward IT., 617. Buttlo of;}H>twccn 
llonxy VlT and Biohoxd Duko of York, 11 280. Dotweon Quoon Mnrgun^t ami Uio 14arl 
of Wuiwwk, 207. 

St. Andiowa Wi^nrt the zefbrmer burnt tliero by Onrdimil IhMitim, ih. 84. Tlio Onrdiniil 
assasdnated thoie, 84. Outiotis losolution of a scholastle dobato tlioro, by Oio bu}»] trior's 
servant QOl. 'Walter Mill burnt there, 220. A mooting of bihliops and clergy sum* 
monod thcro by E^ng Jomoa. iv. 47. 

, Prior of, atUwls tho Quocn-rcgont of Scotland in her endmour to nipprcas 

the riots ot tho xofoxmera, lii. 222. Joins tlio association termed tlio Oongrigation of Uie 
Lord, 224. 

St. Auhin, battle of, botwton the Duke of Bntany and tlio Fron(4i, il 400. 

St Barthidomew, masancre of tlie Tiugonotri at Paris on the of Uiai <lay, iii, 358. 

St Denis, battle of, between llin Onnstahlo Mmitmoroncv and tlio Prince of OomV, iii. 343. 
Battle of, between the Prinoo of Orange and Marr^HcIinl Luxembourg, v. 260, 

Si. Dndor, token by Hie Emperor OhuxlcH V., iii. 40. 

St. Edmondubnry, a uonfcxhTiioy nf the bturDiis fonnod Ihonv by Girdiual Langtm, to 
assort thour pii^cgcs agoinst the oppressums of King John, i. 422. 

St Qilos, Intclar saint of Edinburgh, not of l^tcstiuita there on tho festival ot; iii, 

220 . 

St John, his ineffectual negotiations with the Stati^s-Ooncral of thu IfnftiKl Proelncos, 
iv, 554. Excitos a quarrel botweon Qie Cemmonwi^ulth and tho States, 555. 

■ ■ ■ of JoniHolem, tho Knights of, refuse to hurreiuler their ruveiiuijB to Henry VIU., 
iii. 14. Tho order diHsolved ly Parliomcnt 15. 

St Omor's, tlio Prince of Orange dull‘aiod there by MaiTbolml LnzoiulMiurg, v« 245. 

St Quiutin, battlu of, between tho Oiinstable Montiuorcney, and the Siuviush army under 
Philibert Duke of Savoy, lu. DO 

Stafford, Lord Yiscount, is tried for the po^dsh plot v. 333, Is eondemnod, 335. Exo- 
cutod, 336. 

Standard, battle of, L 273. 

Stanley, Lord, suspeetod liy Biohord HI. of favouring the Earl of liichmond, li. 363. His 
son lotainod by Biehord as the pledge of his Adollty, 363. Uis ambiguous oonduri 
previous to the batUo of Ikwworth, 363, DocIatos for Biobmond soon after the oom* 
monoament of tho notion, 364. Cronted Earl of Derby, 379. 

William, governor of Deventer, betrays tlia plaoo, and deiarts with his whole 

garrison to tho SponJaxds, iii. 452. 

■ , Sir William, presents tlie Earl of Biehmend witli Blohard lIL’s crown, found in 

Bosworth-fleld, IL 373 Detoctod by Sic Bobort Ohfihrd in abottlng Porkin Warboo^ 415* 
Tried and exoouted, 416. 

fltannory Oonrts, supprosied by tho Long Parliament, iv. 238, 

Siar-chaanbor, the jmnsdietian of, how Anmdod, and whon ostablishod, ii, 442. The natnro 
of that Jurisdiotlm explainod, iii. 547. Its aniiqnity, iv. 99. Its authority not limit'd 
by any precise law or statute, 99. Optirosfdvo Hcnlcmeos of tliis court, 203, 204, 207, 200. 
Its pincecdings oondanmed by tlie Oonmions, 261. Its Mmieuco on Prynne and othors 
reversed, and mtirihotba ordered, 20.5. Ih aboliHluMl by l^arliamuni, 2{)7. 

Stayner, Captain, tokos and destroys tho SiMuiish gnlloons at Cadiz, v. 28. 

Stephen, King of England, hSi protenfdons to the crown, how founded, i 207. Assumes 
the crown, 268. Grants a emurter to his snbjocts, 270. Him title raiifUKl the pope, 
270. Hia subjects swear a conditional allogionee to him, 271. Snimnenud Ixifuru a 
synod by his brother Hemy IKishop of WincUestor, 274. Taken prisonot by tlio Empress 
Matilda's poxty, 276. Exchanged mr Earl Bobert, Matilda's brother, 270. Diiqi;asU bis 
noblesbydemsndmg their casuei, 280. His party hud undii the papal mterdiotien, 
but removed by his snbmissioiia 280. The Archbishop of Oanti^rbiiiy refuiw’s to anoint 
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jiis Htui Eiihtiipft, 28Si. Entera into a compromifie wiili Hanry, son of tlio EmnieeB 
m, Dios, 282. His oharactei, 282 ^ 

RLi^nil, Arobbwhop of OuntGrbnry, proolmma Edgar, and enconiageB the T^ngiiaK to resist 
thu NonimuH, i 177. Not pemuttod to ofHiaate at the oonmation of Tfir^g wmiam, 
I?I6 His character, 194. Degraded and impnaoned, 

Htil-yanl, mcrrtiiwitH of, when ostablidied into a company, m. 124. The priTilecoa of. 
uimulliul by Uio council of Edward VI., 124. 

f^tlrling, n coufuilonu^y of maloconlcut Scots nobles formed there agamst Queen Maxy, iii. 
271 L Tlio roIxdH forced to rdire mto England, 271. 

Ktokc, IniUIo of, botwcKm IXonry VXl and the Earl of lonooln, Lambert Bimnel’s general, 
11. 9il0. 


Htowis Ills aeknowlodgmont of the advonoo of trade dunng the peaceable reign of James 1 
iv. f)7t. 


■f 


Stow(*l, au abhorror, resists the order of tho House of Oommons for his oommitment. 


HtniiTunl, Vrrntworth Earl of, his prefennont, and the motlye of it, iv. 198. His character, 
]99. Is called from Jielan^ and sent lieuionant-general against the Boots, 248. Obtains 
tho diiof i^nmnand by ilio illnoHS of Northumberland, 250. Advisee the hmg to oon- 
tinuo tlio war, 250. Chains au advantage over tho Scots, 250. The army discontented, 
250. Jlis g<<ncnd unpopnlotity at tho meeting of tho Long Parliament 255. Ispro- 
tniHoil jnutiiciinn by tlio king, 257. la unpooched by the House of Oonunmons, 257 Is 
Lukini into oiistody, 257. A eoinmission appointed fbr trying lum, 279. Is accused by 
llm Iri^h IVllimUMit, 280. Exammatum of his case and oonduot, 281. His defonoe, 289. 
JMiitcH of hu Hp(H'(di m cmnicil pinduood agamst him by Vane and Pym, 287. ^ de- 
fiance itgiiiiiHi iliiH jiiipiu, 288. Is attamted by the Oommons, 289. The popnlaoe ezoited 
iigiiiiHi hhu, 2K9. Writos to tho kuig to give him up, 292. His attainder passod, 293. 
Ih cxcinitod, 2i)5. ILih cluinicitor, 295. 

Htmiford. ArchbiHlum of Cantoi'buiy, is omployed by Edward III. m collecting the new 
11 , (tf). EiitoTH into a combination against the king on his lotuzn from Flanders, 
nii. lIiH loth’r to the king, GO. Oomes to Paihamont unsummonQd, in his pontifroal 
nibi‘H, uTiil dciuaiids iubmttaiu‘ 0 , 67. Is at length xoconnled to the king, 67. 

Klrattoiu IniUlo of, iM^iwooii the Earl of Stamlbid and the royalists, iv. 371. 

Klritw, Jiw'K, 0110 tif the heads of Tyler’s inaurroction.— See Tyler 

Biri(*lnnd, n in(*iul»(*r of tlio llom) of Oommons, introduces a bill fhr the omondment of 
flit* liturgy, ill, 3:M. Is Hniuuionod Iwforo tho council, and piohibited appearing in the 
i h t\\H\ Ih ri^tmcd to liis wnt, 330. 

Hlrigul, Kurl (>r,--Bou Htnmgliow. 

Bl.riidf«, hlH cruol treatment in Ooruwall for bringing a bill into Parhoment rdating to tan, 
ill. G5. 


......... u nu^nibcr of tlio House of Oommons, impoochod by Gharles I, iv. 8S3 

Htnatgbuw, Uichard, Karl of Htrigul, ongages to assist Dermot King of Lemster, i. 828. 
Apii11i*M to Il(>nry IL for pertAUsion, ^9. Humos tlie daughter of Dermot, and succeeds 
to hlH kiiiisdow, 829. Tlic Irisli noli able to withstand him, 829. Boooivos from Henry 
tlM« foiuiiiiriHiou of Hmiusdiial of Ireland, 829. 

Htmsunl. Uio French admiral, makes an attempt on Jersey, but la engaged by an English 


fitvU 111.112. 

Htiiari. tlio muHra of the unhappinoss of tho prinoos of that house in the government of 
Knglaml [Milntwl out, Iv. 574. XlcfleoUons on tho administration of that funuly while on 
tho tl»wiiujofKiiglatid,v.470. ^ ^ 

, jiimi'H, of (Tchiltiw, Joins in tho designs of tho Count d’Aubigney m detaching 

Jnmi'H VI. of Scotland from tho intcrost of England, lu. 878. Is mode Earl of Arran, 


;m' HooArmn. ^ ^ .v 

RulihlilUw and flfUK'utlw, tho nature, amount^ and method of levyir^ these tuxes, iv, 110. 

Amalt**wiUnti>alaml-tax,ni. Tho lort giant of subsidios,^^^ 

Hui4nnltiH PaullnUH, wmi by Noro to Britain, f 6. Subdues Anglesey, the chief scat of the 
DriildfitG. DoUnto Boiwuooa, 0. Eocollod, 7. , ^ j j-xi. 

Hulftdk, Mold (»r, Hucooods at tho doaUi of the Earl of to the comm^ of tiie 

i.lhfm of tbrliiuw, it 422. Dlsoonoortpd by Joan d'Aw, 248. Baiw the si^e. M9. 
iMiriKl hltAHolf at Jorgeau, 250. Takon prisoner by one Bonaud, whom he knighted, 
2r»0. Niirotiatt»s a truco with Charles VIL of France, 265, Concludes a troaly^ mar- 
ringn iK'twoon IXonry VI. and Margwot of Anjou, 206 Oroated a dukoj^S. Blends 
htrwwlttrtIntlwfttra«ofLord8,277. Impea^ed ly>e Omii^ Hisjuah. 


fknilon Afhfmaelt 2^. Ifoniah 


furdored, 279. 


Kattumddola^ol^Ha^lof,flios to Flaatea. and why, ii. «7. Is wtoed,but 

elimiw BMiii. 487. PoJitloal improvoment of this incident ^ Henry Vl^ 138. Eus 
IS thTiSTchery of Rlr Bnbnrt Curaon, 488. iWtecl by Philip Awh- 
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dulco of Auainna, 43i). T)i*Iui1im\ mot ii» Kiigland liy riuli|)« ftud tMnuiiiittiHl Uip 
T owor, 430. Behoailwl by Ilunry VITIh ii» UiIh iwtiim, KW. 

Siifiblk, OlioiloB Bmiulon, Uiiku oi; iiuirriiw JMniy lij.fi'i li> 

Hoary Vni., pnvnti^ly, ii 477. IU*niy ri*t*mu*ibjil t(» him, 477. Ki‘tin's hil. ‘Ihl , 
la sent by Homy to invailo Piniuly, 510. Poiu'truii'H ulmuht ti» l*ur^^ 517. N n-nt by 
Heaty to sapprcHH Dr. HiiKir-rH inHiLrn>ctum, 008. Dirh, lii. 5*2, Thr kiiif'H t*hiiv,M*liT 
of him, 52. 

, tho Mnniau of Doract imh'il Dnlco of, Hi. K(ir hm (laii^ht<*rfi .lnn<* .j]i»l 

OoiiJiBimcs BOO Gray, la upiK)Siiti»1 in oouuaaml tho uniiy ii> ilotiMiil hin duiu^litor 

S mUnuioxifl, 141. Tho r<muimnil tiilmn by NnrthiunlHTluuili Ml. Ihs^liircM fur I'u 
Tary, 112. Ib approhi'Uihnl, Imb rt^li^nHiMl* M3. in a iMMih]umoy Alury , 

155. Ib tnkon piiBOiin, 155. 1 h iriiul aiul ox^nittM], 1.5b, 

■ ' >, Lord, and lnrd-ohniulx>rlain, ih ordounl in Hiiii'oh tho viuiHh iiiKlor llio Piuliii* 

mont-HimBCv and iliBcoviTB Iho XHiwilur inUmiloil to bhm up tho uml Mtrlmiiionl, 
iv. 6. 

p Boxlot hia lUwiglitor inurriod to tho bSiul of KHhi x, iv. 23.*- Six* t’um* uiul l'V4.>r\. 

SuGooeds SaJiBbary iih troaHun r, 33. 

Baits in foima paiipi*nM, ilrwl givni In tin* piMir, ii. *142. 

Sanday, aporta niuf osotcIhi'h ullowod on, by priadniuation of diiinoK I., iv. IS. Tho pmi- 
tana diatirngaiah thoinsidvnB by termini^ it (ho Kabhiith, 138. An oiUot Ibr on, 
ronowod by OharloH 1, 204. 

Sandoirland, Harl of, la xnado mi'Totaiy of HtaUs v. 303. UoninrlcK nn tuh (xnuluol, 300. U 
aapposetl to liavo ontorcxl into a oom*Kpniuloneo with tin* Prinoo of Omn^o^ 112. 

Bnin^OB, oxltaordhiaiy, tho lunouut of iliOHO |i;nvnU«il to Janu*H I. hy Purliuuu'iii, iv. 108. 
BoeBoyonuo. 

Suiifiimio, SirVianrla, rofuaoH ohtMltonco to llonry Vf.'n onlor to Mii'rctmlor Miiim in thi^ 
D^ of Anjno, li. 200. Kodurntl to oipituliito by DuuoIk. 20{1. UvilroH Into Hrilany, 

Bottoy, Biul of, cnrtnmiffOH Tlonry Vlll. in hia j>hiihun*n, ii, 4.51. t'nlhxlM uii army, anil 
maichoB to mipohO Jtuu(*K IV. of SiMitlmul, 471 DofiiitH JiunoH at Uu^ Imtllo of Kloitiloii, 
47$. CrcHiUxl Dakn of Norfolk, 471. Si*ti Nnrfnlk, 

, Lonl Ilowanl, bon in tbn Ihiku of Norfolk, nitulo IM nt ii, 471. Ih mmlo 

Admiral of Bn^rltiiul. uiul liy Uio JQni{a*ror (UiorloM V. Adinind of Uio Im}K*rliil «lo« 
imniona, 508 Comuuinda tuo Engiinh InourHionH Into Emiux*, .50$. (lomiiuinfhi in 
tho invaalon of Bwitliuul, 510. Uia duiraeU«r, ill. 57, Jh umuIo Govi'nior of Ikiitloyeno, 
but afUrwurrlH duiiibvcoil, 58. Tho moUtoa of llomyM avorHinu lo liiin, .58, Ilia uivu- 
aatioii ttiid oxwution, 58. 

Buancx, hibtory of tho Uuxim kingdom of, i, 40. 

— , Karl of, ia aimoinbud ono of Uio commtHHionon to boar tlu* caiwo iKlwixiu Mary 
Qaeon of Bcoia and Mnimy iliu Xicginit, ih. 304. Mar(du*M ugidiiHt tlio norUicm InHiir* 
gonia, 320. Ta wvat wiUi fhr(5[*H to Hontiond, to chrok Uio iirogrcHH of Mary^H imrty, 
329. WritoB to BooUunil, in order to fruHtmto ilio treaty onlorwl into by Mary witli 
Elizabeth, 381, , 

Swoaii, Martin, wait witili foreoa by the DmduaiH of Bnnrandy to the nfudHtatkoo of Ijontln^ii 
B i n ai fiil, ii. $80. Dofouiotl and killod at the lioUlc of Stolus 3iHh 
Bwoating Bkkaeaa, fimt apiKMunnoo nf, h. 378. Apprara ngaiii, ill. KH. 
bwoden, of Cliarltw X. liy Uio nyd|?uatinn of Qiioou OliriKtlua, and bi« wio- 

ooBBM in the nertLi, v. 20, l^ooro oonoludnl with Dcnuiinrk, by tho nuxUation of liio 
^igUah and Dnkdi, 04. Joi&g in tho trix>lu looguo, 105, la d(diuiIu.Hl fkim it by Fmarx*, 

lull* • 

Sweyn,King of Denraaak, hiu InyoHion nf Kiigbmil, iu oonjunctlon with OUvo Kinir nf 
NoiTOy, L XOl. trilmlo of Kthflwxl, mid drimrU, 101. bubaooiiont hiviiwittiH 

liy him, 101« 108, Digh at tiaiiubonuigli, 1 LO. 

Bwaa, ksugnp yrafli Popo Julma It im^nHt tho Fwm-b, li. 450. Drivo tiio Enmoh out nf 
Mllfln, and lematato Maxmiilinn BRnnsa m that duchy, 4G2. KxcoL otiier nutknu In tlndr 
Infoniiy, 468. Iny^ Burgundy, 470, Jl>oi*eivcMl iu a troaty by TremoUniu ttin govnnMttr, 
471. Aie flefentod by Emnoiii L of Vranco at Mnrignim, 485. A body of iu tho aervlcu 
of FrandBi tkmxt in diagUBt, 518. 

a 2*®- 262, 274, 277, 20$, $04, 

$74, 404, 507, 570.— Soo (Jonyocatton. 

T. 

Tamum, levied by tho Anglo-Nonaan UngH, i. 457. 

Tancred, natural tooths to donbtaaUa Queen of Nuplon and Bioily, ilimiOHaoMwiii her of hi*r 
demons, i. 8^. Hia apprehanriona on ihe arrival of tlio oruiyadoiw, XWiartl I. of 
Bngrland^d raUp of Eiynpe, who were obliged to winter at Memina, W. Illh 
iuuLdiona boliaviour toward hia gueate, $00. 
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Tivnp;ii*r, tho fbrtnwj of, yiolM to Charles IL. as part of the dowry with the Prinoesa 
CiiiliiThio of INnIiIiu^uI, v. 121. 1 h demolished oad abandoned, 845 
Tiinihlry, In the liiidi inintoms, explained, ir. 28. Is abolished, 21 
Tiixi% hnw inipiiMNl in tiui roigii of Edward L, i. 608 Are arbitrarily increased by 
I'Mwiml iflM ih 128. K(wer mipnsod without oonsent of Parliament by the house of 
liumiirttop, Oimri*HHivoly raised by Henry VIII., under the nnme of loa^ 513, 
KK»rj>itanl IcviiM ui; in tho ruign nf Inward VI., 601. A renow of those imposed 
dm ill*,; tlio liiiu* of tlio (*tnmnonwoalth, y, 88. 

Tiiylop, INwhon uf llndloy, burnt for huresy, in. 174 ^ 

— , Itihbop of lihiatln, nolonUy tluust out of the Parliament House for lemsmg to 
ktu'i'l 111 lluuM'lfdindiou of mauH, lit 148. 

Ti'tiiidiifti, Ktu'KhtH, cIiumKnr of that ordur, li. 28. Thoir cruel treatment by Philip the 
K« ir of Fnuuus 2i), Tlio order abolished by Pope Clement V , 30 
'INmuiiIis Kir WiHwiii, niHiihmt at BiuhhuIb, w sent to the Hague, to conceit an 
lltft Kffrirh niiiiMw^KtH in tho Notlu'planils, v. 168. Hia negotiations with De Wit, 163. 
Cimadudiiri tlu* tnplo ulliiuice wiUi tlio States and Sweden, 164. Is s^t plenipo^tu^ 
to file tri*a^ at Aix la Oliapcdlo, 160, is risitod by Do Wit, and the infonnation he 
liringM til lilm, m\. U rocallod from the Hngua, 188. His lamonstrance to the 
ludng iiWKdulod ambaiwwlor to tbo States, 230. Is sent to the rongiess at Ni^guen, 241. 
IliH PcmiauitmniH* to tlio king nv^ooting on oHwaoe against Pmcb, 255. Concludes on 
iiliiniiro with tlio Htohis, to obJjgo Lewis to oomply with tlio treoty of 
AdvtiS'H tlm king to forma now oiiuut*d, ^ Hw diaiooter os a wntm. 483. Hia 

IH'rtolu'bmy, Iwittlo of, between King Homy I. and Du^ 

Tiirt 21«. Tho Dnko of Ymk art oaiiie by it 219. A no j on# pooMO. 

wllU mi i^xwptwm in tlio Duko of York's fiivour, 288. 

408. IliM iiriiril4*i«» iiribsiioiiHiiigwitliit coiifiinuid in oaso w SirBdwa^^e6,4W. 
i'liwkiMbiirVi baitlo of, botwi'iii Kdwanl IV. and Quoon Murg^et s aiw, u. 828, 

'Pi'Ki'l, i‘Ugagi*tiMHil Iwtwtsm I^iueu llupwrt and Do Bmtor of tlio month ot v. 221. 

l<hii4fu<o iM King Hwaihmi’s heir, 281. mivourod by Ilo^wy II on ta woo^t, 292. 
TIkhkIows Andib^npVosatorbury, calls a «jnod. at Hatfield againat the heresy of th 

hlsliory provious to h^ prefB*m»t, i. 288. A^m^ 

^ irStuSdiliKint way (ff Ittei 29A Goes ambaeaadnr to Prance, 284. iDstanoe^ 

ihiVklng's fiuSdittri^ wit? him, 285. 

m. , 808. Sued fitt .om# 

kShf wulW* liolS^ir thMonion, 808, Oondamnod fcr o«*topt »t ^ 

uwht 4>u him by tho Wt«. »M- £ Fmo^ 308. His iopieBia- 

OWanui o ligatoo 


EStETiliiSLlMr. SKnianlfi^ Hamfs minMois, Sli. 

SsS' uMfwS' as 

Beckub's Ikumsi bunit >)y Hi*nw Vm., 6X6. 
llitogusirtoiu Bit Niche 


ilio AlbiMnscs, i. 412 
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prudent managrwnt in thin af&ir fhr hie nvn raonrity, 271. In Boiii ftnilmnhntlAr to 
ScdtlaouL on tho captivity of Maiv, 296. The tomnr of UiB comniinaian, 206. le onlorod 
not to oesist at the coronation of tho young King Jamus Vt> 206. 

Tibetot, John, !l^l of "VITaroontur. — Sco Wfirct'Htor, 

TDlogo— S po Agricultnro. 

Trunc, how mcoBiiicHl l)y King AlErotl, i. 76. 

Tuidul, fliQH to Antwmp from Uio piiwor of Etonry VITL, ii f)77. Mukan a tniiiHlniltm of 
ilio ^nptiuoa 577. la ortfhlly auppliud witli iiu)iu 7 to piTfoct it hy TcitiMi.ii1 Itihhop 
of London, 578, 

Tithes, file largo piotonKionfi tlie Sloxon dCTgy frnniUMl under tluit nnine, i. 51. 

Tithinga, the anboivision of oonntioa into, byAlfrcMl, fur tho regular luhutniHiration iif 
fosiioo, 1 69. 

Toboooo, whon first introdueoil into England, iii. 412. 

Tolamtion, not a pncatly virtun, ii. 227. Tlio popular argunionlH for and ugaluht, ootni- 
aionod by tho ubbatoH botwoon Ginhnal Tule aiitl Xhaluvp (hirdiuar on thut Hubjoet, 
ili. 1G8. Tho otliiuf canao and origin of it, !v. UKl. 

Tomlinson, Odonel, tho sjfieoch of OuarloH L to^ at hin oxeoulion, iv. 504. 

Tongue, Dr., luH diomctor, and hU iutelligiaice (Hinraming the piijiish plot, v. 274, Eh 
recommendod by tho Hotiao of OnmuionH for cluuoli proOTinont, 627. 

Tonnage and poimdago, granted hy rarliami‘iit to ir(‘nry V, foi lifii, il, 215, OmntiMl in 
like maunoT to Itudiard TIE., 600 Tit llanry Vll., 6H2. The diitii^ oC arbltnuily 
levied by Etoniy VDL, lii. 65. ItmnarkH on tlie Htatuto gnintiug tlunm ilutioH tt» him, 
65. Tho long posHOHSion of tho duiiaa ocHudrmH thimi tit ho conHid(«nn1 by tho prinoi^ 
08 their pinpor right and iidu'ritiuicc, fv. lit. A sliori luHtory of tluioijpriuilK, I7K. 
Arn levied by OliarloH T. afl^v the oxpitaiinn of iho gnmt of Uu'in, 170. Tlia Kpiniktw 
of the dommonfi forcibly detniiuHl uuUI ilio itiWHing a nanonHtmnoii agniuHt them, IKIt. 
A limited grant of, mtulo by tlio CbminoiiH, 276. Arc gruntoil to (Uiorlca XE. for Ufo, 
y, 103. 

Tonatal, Bisliop of London, is sent l^TIoniTVnr, to Mfulrid, amltaaMultir to tho Km* 
poror Ohorlea Y , ii. 524. Ihiya n{t all 'IHudarH first inocimmt translation of tho 
SoriptmcH. and hums them, 57H. Ilia sohcnio in so doing, 578. U appoinhnl otio of 
the rogonoy during the muinriiy of E{ldward VI^ iU. 72. Is tUamlaHCHl tlio ooiumll fitr 
opposing tho refonnatiun, HE. lEis oluimctor, 1.60. A bill of attaamler poasod aj^nst 
him by the Toors, but rmootod hy tho OomuumR, ISl. Is rostored U> his aott of 
Durham hy Quuon Mary, 145. 

Torburo, arhitiaTily inflioted hy tiiio ofiloors of stato during tho reign of Queen ICllmbciUi, 
iii. 550. * 

Tory, the origin of that nnino aa a party distinction, v. 622. Tho views of that ))arty in 
opposing Jamies n., and tlunr plan for Hoiihng tho govmnnont on his ahdicaiiou, 466. 

Tosti, Duke of Korihinnhoriand, urothor to llitrold, his HuhjitetH rebel ugaitiHi idm, 1. ISM. 
They Justify tliemHidvoB to Tlorrilil, who went to supprpSH tlum, 1.64. HuiiomHlnd hy 
ICoTcar, ISkS. llotin*s to FlauilttH, 165. Propiin^H to dmUirb IlarohVs ^ivomimmt, 
167. IIiB duprodations on the EuglisU omistH, 146. l)cfi»atud and killtHl by Ilivrold, 


Toumay, in Flanders, is bosiegod by Kdwanl HI., ii. 61. Takon by ireniy VEIL, 471. 

Wolra put in pOHBossion of the bishopric, 471. Is duUvim'd np to Fiunoo, 488, 
Toaxnholt, battle of, botwism Trineo Naurioe ami tho K|Hiuiiurds, lii. 41)0, 

Touts, truoo conohvloil tUc^e between Knglaml aiul OUarlos VII. uf Vianuo, 11. 265. 
Touton, battle of, botwiKm Kclwanl IV. md tlio UitH^aHtrianH, h, 60.6, 

Ttado, roflpilnthm of, omong our Saxon anccHtom, L 168. A Isiunl of, whi*n orootisl, y. 
477.— fifeo Oonmioroo, 

Transtaittoro, lloniy Clonnt do, cngngi'H Ohnrles King of Fnuico to limulc his hroUmr 
Peter King of CostUn, li. 115 . Iki^oiuos poHw^uu of CXistih^ by tho flight of ills 
brother, 116 . KIb soldiers dcsort to Frinoo Kdwnnl, 1 17 , Ih dofi*at(xl l>y JCdwnrd, and 
Peter restored, 1 X 7 . Miuders X^*t<>r, and rogutnK the kingilom, UK,— Sco UukUK 
Tiansubstantiailon, tho point of, deltam In oonvtKni.tion, lU. 152 , Tho ilolMito rouowiMl at 
Oxfbid, 156 . 

TroqnaXro, Kiurl of, gnos to London to hiAirm OharloK of tho tumullH in Hcotimul, lu 
sluon to tho canons nnd liturgy, tv. 226. l^orogncH tlio Sools l^arlumumt, 238, liiiur* 
oepts a letter from the uudoeontentH to the King of Franco, 26{). 

Trosaeu, high, tlwi oases oft limiW by law, in the reign of Kdwanl IIL, it 125, The 
rigeroos end contrary statutes egalnsli, onaotnd hr lEonry Vin. arul hts Fiurllfunimts, 
ill. G6. A severe law agaitiKt, passed by iho torda mit slteroa by tho CommonHi 
120. TheipoeieBoftrostridxidby Fnrl^^ BtatutiM ef HUsabtith citmcernlng^ 


Tteasuxezs, on aooouot of these during the reign of James 1,. iv, DC, 
Charles I.. 511, 


During tiiat of 
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thn council of, ivHW'mhlud, iil 82. la tmnsfcnrod to Bolotina, 82. 

^Vi*rtlliun, Kir Bohcri, k^vch liia ojiiulnu agninat iho validity of Biohard n.'s oommiSBoion to 
iUimccMicrV fiu^iinii, ii, 149. KxouaM for 11, 150. 

Tr«^v^n, iokon iVoiu tlu‘ FrcJiudi l)y llui imppiuiliata, v. 239. 

'rrittlH by bftltl4', iillowod by JToiuy It. to bi* ovadod by onpetd to a jury, i. 344, 

'rrinity Odtcgis Oiunliridjjfc, wluax cud by wlinm foonaod!, iii. 70. 

Triple iilHiincc, formi'd up^niurit Ijouia XIV , y. 1G4, 

'rn»ntt>, tlic Dutch aibiiiral, (luiirrola with BlaJko iu Dover Boad, iv. 556. Engages 
Dliuco, 557. lie and Do Uuitor dofuat lUako, 559. iEhigages Blake for three daj^, and 
in wurhi<*<l, but tiio mordiont-Bhips under lua roonvoy, 559 Engages BiakQ for 

uiiil w (lonMvUul, Y. 11. Is killed in an engagement with Monk, 12 
.. Hill of llic fonuer, HUHtaiiiB on ongagemont against tho Duke of York, after the 
tlniUi of Oiiilttiu, V. 140. llo and De Bmter ongogo the Duke of Albemarle four 
dnyx, 1 15. 1 h dt'fcntc^d at tho mouth of iho Thamea, 147. His conmusaion taken ftom 
biiti, 14K. 

Troyis tnndy iit» bcitwmm lloiiiy V. and Philip Duke of Burgundy, ii, 220. Aitioles of, 
Htu-idfloci, 220, Bcfli'ctioua on tliis treaty, 221, 

Tuilor, Kir Own, uuurit^B Oaihorlnc, widow of Heury V., ii. 226 Taken prisoner at tho 
iwitllc of AfnrtiiiuirV OroHH, and boheadod, 296 Bomaiks on the admnustEatiDii of the 
iiriiui*H of lluii lunuic, ill. 022 . ^ 

Tuuifs is iKtmbartIud by Admiral Blake, and the ships in the harbour bmnt, v 26. 
Tun'uni', Manibal, Ids Kiu*ce8UCH in Alsaoe, v. 232. l?royonts Montecmmli nom paasmg 
the Ulilnr*, 23H. Th killed, 288. x v z. v r. -m- 

i'nrkiy, coiiinu^i(H>nuiut of iko trade with, by a company ostablisbcd by Queen Eliza- 
bfdh, ii!. 507. _ ^ 

TtinipikcB, tho tlrst law Ihr tlwi orootmg of, when passoj v. 477. xi -o i. i tt 

'lVh*r, Wat, and Jack Ktmw, heads of tho imnmootion in the reign of ^ebaid D, 


In Kmlthdnld, 142. la killed by Walwo^ Mayor of London, . 

Tyrc’minoi, Karl of. Ids ohometor, and vudont oppresslDn of the P^te^nte in Ii eland, 
V. 417. Is maiUi loKl-lumhnuwit, 418. Pinjwrta a reversal of tho aot of setriement, 425. 
Tynmi', Kwl nt his oharochir, iii. 508, Entors into a ooneroondenM Spm, and 
ImiuIs an insiuriHdiim of tliti iiiilivu Dish against tlm 509. 

luidiir Hif floury Bagiial, 509. llw oonfercnco and treaty with the Bwl of Basox, ol4. 
Bnnks the trwHi mi tho lolnm of Ess^ to England, 517. D tovm ^ 
liy Isinl Mouutjoy, 517. Joins fo defeated 

lUi’twnl IltTll M*. Pit)W* tho muwlot. hy ordor of Heniy VH . ou aooomit of 

oruRodo 5>r pimanco, 

XT AH j> V. 

VATAMfS, rttulH publlu locUttos in oivfl law at Oxford, under the protection of Theobald 

viTsb nI!St’lSSS& ««»««» of “Sto? ^ W« danond. in ^ 

M tlStat^s oUhtOB, 488. I. named one ^ 
til truat wmv the r«uw ^ oonumssioners, to 

lh« ooonoll mIXM bS^ob diBoontit, 

Mittlo tlvp aiWw of ^ T«MVailiBmeiit on its isatoration, 72. 

nmdnHtilwilirotwrtWjjT 7 rSSP frnm the aot ofindeninityonthe 

Itto (PTOnarr«d,.M <m.l ^ ™m ^ 
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Van GhMil. tht* Dnioh ndmiiol, 1b pnrpoaoly insnltod by an En^^lwh yiwLt, v. lOn. Ih 
MUua by thii Earl of Hundwiuli at tin* Imltlo of fcJoli'bay, 203. 

VareniiQ, Bonoachol i>f NoniLiudy, Muiit by Ijowib XI. of lfuui<*n with hdiiio foriM h to 
Uio MftiHfamio of Hraiy VI. of Englanil, li. 307. Gcis i)OHHi'«bi(»n of Aliiwirk t‘Uhtl» in 
Nortlinnibi'ilanil, 30a. 

Vaflsalago, tUo oxigui anil mtuip of, oxi»lainocl, i. 43!). ViiwalM, tlioir (‘ondiiiou iiiiilor 
iliBir xBrnociavo lordH,41:5. Militniy koitioo, why diniigoil luto hUiijiliCH^ 

5U3 

Vassals, imiloi fonrlnl tnnnre, oblif^oilto ntnsoni tlioii* mipcnor bird, if m rnpfivity, i. 3rt:b 
Tins ransom of Eicluuril I. of Eiifibiml, lu»w li‘vu*d, 383. 

Vaughan, on outlaw fur doh1,iiiutivoB fur conliiruiitii^ Iuh oloctiou to iho llouHi* of Coiuukiiih, 
m ,')90. 

Udiil, a pniitouiual olorgymaii, his cntcl |iurHccMUum fi>r writing agaiiibt 
m 5r)7. 

Vdvut, tlio prico ofi in Qupon EhzaliotlfH loigii, iv. 1 12, 

Venables, ooiuinauibi Ulo forces on iKMinl runs heni to tho WosL IuiIioh, v. 23 fii 
lonted at St Domingo, 27. 'hikes «)iumiuMi, iiniL is hout to tlio Towers 27. 

Veniior, an uocount of his mHurreetiuii, v. LIO. 

Verts Su FranciH, is mado Oevtunior of FluHliiiig, in. 4SJi OoninuindH ilio Kiiglihli 
auxiliuiioB at the battlo oi Tuiuiihiilt, li^U. Dereuils Ostend iigaiiihi ilio SinuiiarilH, 
54.1, n 

, Hubert do. Etui of Oxford, Ins uMM^iiiletii^y ovi‘V Itioimnl II., if. 145. IIih [irt^fer-^ 

mont and licentiouH eonihict, 145. l)(4ba1(Ht liy tlir Dnko of Ciloaoithlor, 150. 

Vcjigil, Dulydoro, mubu of Ids anfiiwvtliy it* CUiditud W*dM*y, !i. 480. 

VoriieuU, IkilUu of, U4ween tliu Diiki* of UeiirDni iinil the ICiiil of ihudiaii, ii. 230. 

Vemns, puuee of, lietwoun Henry IV. of and riiilit> II. of Hisiin, id. 41)lk 

Vozdny, the anmos of Kudiurd I. of England mid IMnli]) of Knineo, inlemltHl for ilu^ 
orusado, roiideavoiiH tlicre, i. 307, 

Victoi IV, Popu— Hoti Aleiutidor HI. 

Vidomor, Visconiil of Dimugi's, Imw ho iiwninod tin* ri«w*ii1ni(*iit of Uirlmrd T„ h JOT* In 
busicgiKlby luiu, luid uU Ids gorrihou htingud, 387. Kit4uirrd rciudvuH Ids <U*uth»woutul 
at thu assault, 387. 

Vioimc*, John do, Admiral of Fniuet*, sent liy ilio n^gtnicy of Uhurles VI. to OHslst tlio 
Bouts in invading Englmul, iI. 14.4. lh*turiiH home itiHgnstod, 144. 

Vigo, token and buiiii by Sir Fraiuds Dnikis lii. 4U3. 

Villains, among Un* Anglu-Saxoiis, whuii i. 161, 

Villona^ tlio gnuUtul di*i*ay ot, iUmUkh'iI IVom the revival of the arts, ii. 371. N'i» n*iiudiiH 
of, left ut tho time of iluivii ElisadHitU, :)71. 

ViUiors, George, is iiiii'o> lured to tho iiotieo oftkiiucH 1., iv. JM). Is inaiU^ (Mii>lH*firor lu 
him, 37, Is mtido Diiko of lhu*kiiig1uni), JUk- Ihifkingliaio, 

Virgiina, the first sotU(*rH plintod tlano by Sir Walter Uuloigli deboi't it, lii* 4U. Tlii^ 
aulUomontH thon^ resumed and ultoiHod, iv. 121. 

TJbLer, a ooinpHUy Airnuxl iu Uaidon for planting roloutoH tn, on its fidling to tho erown 
by attuindei'H, iv. 24. Aii mburroetiou of (in* Lnsh, uud muHMu’rii of the Kitglish thenv 
3l0.-*«eo IrelaiuL 

tTnifutmiiyt Hio not of, pasiHMl, v. 113. The itrimltU'S of, iiier4*aHi*i1, 131. 

Duion of England and St*oUand, a1trm|iteil by King Juun*H 1„ ill, GU5. Cktiuininsioneni 
appointt'd to taoat of it, 5(H;. 

ITnited Frevinoes of the Ijow Uunuirii*M, coiunuiruniueni of tlnilr iiHsoaliithiii ugaitiMt tlio 
domuiioii of Spain, iii. 365, raolfiruiloii of ((hont, 3t»!k Ounrlmh* ii treaty with 
Qnesu Ifllizaboth, 30U Again implore the proteedion of Ktis!aU4lt, 44)7. (loiiditioim 
of hor league with thuxn, 4(51, Are rtpnivdl liy KliMditdU for tho oxtrnorditmry lutiiourH 
bestowed on Deirusler, (*ouinian(lor of tho Kiiglmh forooHi'llt. Are tUnploiisHl with 
Leioesior, 4(3 ; and jetuous of tho iulenlhmH of Klix.it)i4h, 453. 'I'hi* I'iiirl of la‘h’i*»U >r 
reeuih'd, 453, Tho ^etument of, (•oiift*rn*il on FriiUM* Munriro, 45!). (Vmidiide a 
new tn^aty with Eiinibotli, 483. Aiiutiu'r, 502. A triiily lH*twta<a ilniues I. mat 
Uonry IV. fur the mixiport of, 582. Thc4r tVc^eduiii ap|<nowI<*ilgo<i by Spnln, and a trui*e 
of twedvu v(*ars ronrludnd, iv* 12. Ikinish VoihtiiM, an Aruuiikin, to gratify tluiut*s, 22, 
Olituin of James a ruuignatlon of tho oautioiuiry tomis, 46. AMptire tiudr tbll frt'mhmt 
by this restitution, 41. Xtoiinw the war witli Ktudu, and Rf*i4ve ftireoii ftian Engliiml, 
51. OnioliioB oxureiscd Uio Diitidi on tJie Etiglisli fiu*tor» at A»i)M>yim, 118, 
Tholr horiiug-bussuB ntifu>kQ(l by tlio ItlngliMli, and a tine jiuid for tlm timnmi* of 
fishing, 209. Are oliligod to roinoyo diffirles H. afU*r tho murth'r of DorlHlaiiN, (i2U. 
Deelluo tho pnipowKl eealllion witli tiie Eiigliidi eomniimwc'ultb, 555. 'Jlmir sldtsi 
taken by tlio Englisb, .')66, Eiigagomimt betwwm Tnniip und Ithike, 557, Thi4r 
apology rejeohsd hy the Kiiglisli oomuionweidtli, 557.- Hee Tnmip, Du Unitor, ftc*. 
Mako imxiQ with Orumwoll, v. 12. Ueviow of tlu'ir oomlui4 ioward tiui EiikUsIi, 135. 
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Nr>va taken flrom thnm, 187 Order Do Bniter to attadc tlie Englisii sottle- 

fiiciilis l:iK. 'riu*ir HUlps bdikihI by tho EngUnli, 138 War dedared agoinat them by 
(111* Kiigtinh, i;tO. Tn^atyof ltroila» 155. Triple uUinneo, 164 Charles detomunes 
ti) qiDirn’l ^ith lliinti, in virtue of In's Icagoo with Bianoo, 193. Tbeir Smyrna fleet 
iiflut'ktMl by Uie KugliHli, i!)7. War decliued by Englarid, 108 War deelared by 
I'ViiiiiMs 100. Tlioir (leronccloHH ataio ut tins limot 200. Bea-fight at Solebay, 203 
Kiifild i»n»gri‘MH of IjowIh XIV. in Uiuir ioiiitoiioR, 204. Goni^ eonstenuLtLun of 
111** KliitoH, 2(Hi, d(‘puiu‘S tt» bi'gfor ponoo, 207. Tho Pnneo of Orange mode 
Shill tholilrr. 210. Ki>u-llglit ut H(‘htmvult» 2)9. Auothor at tlie mouth of the Tc*xol, 
221. LnpITiTtiuil t'oiignsBH ut Cologne, 222 Peace with England, 225, Their 
tiiolivf'H for hiiHboiiiig 11j<* troaty of Ninu*gai*n,242. Oonolude tin allinuoemlli Obules 
to nbhf'p Fnuiro to 254. Pfiioo of Nimoguon, 260. Join vith Germany in a 
liMiCUo uguinNt Tii'Wirt XIV, 438. Cunnur with the Prmce of Oionge in hie intention 
Ilf iittbiHliiig thu KiigliHli nation iigainat «Tam(*s*lX , 444 
ruivi tluur nwi'iiuuB gmntoil to Jlonry VlU. by Pailimnent, but dodined by him. 
Hi. ISI. 

VorntliiH. A tllHcinlo of Amiluliw, buniidiotl firum tlie United Provmees to gratify King 
«1airii'S l.t iv. 22. 

Vortifiom, iMitro of Umimnninni, Ills ulioractor, L 12, 15 Dopesed, 15 
VoHitiior, wti'i'K'ilH hiM fuiher Voiiigmi, i. Ifl. . * , v v 

IVKin, diuputoh tiio pftjnicy with Oloment, i. 231. Hia kind reception of Archbienop 
Atiuolnii Sill. . , 

' III. (lit*fi of grl(*f nt thii iukmg of PHlestiuu by Boliidin, i 851. 

- - IV., Po|u*» how iilootiMl, 11 . 170. 

rrlumUUawl lJli*iiu‘UtuM‘ii,aoui‘oe of thotto di8tiuolion8,ii. 170. ^ - » 

t’rrpv, tjobmol* from Hio Piudiwiimt army to Prmoe Eupork ij 873. Basex s 

iiriiy siirpriiKHl liy Iuh iiiUilligeu(*o, and Ilanibdwi killed, 874. Is defoatod by Mont- 
i>(Mio i*i‘fir Invi'nit'HH, 433. In uxi'ontcid in SooUautk 534. 
rrswlvK, nUwwn'r to ll(wiry VIl, Boat by him to mediate Iwtwcmi France andBnIany, ii. 
;UIH. 1'lin Duko of Eniuny's aiiHwor to liw preiiusulB, 308. Bent a second time with 

rMity,?mw nlkiHl on at Iho connnonivniont of the rwgn of Ifcohard I, i. 363. 
itnirt(M‘(i aflt‘r tlio oiipulHimi of tbo Jews by Edward L ^n by them bmoio, 542. 
Ili*judg<Hl laws aguliwt, by llonry VtC, li. Ul. Anotlior stotuto passed 1^’ 

TIu* tiioiuiing of tlwt wonl Imiltud to the taking oxorbitent mtorobt, and condomuod 
by Ihw, 870* 

tato uio for ill. treaty bohreom Ohaili* I. oad the 

tiOhglWltomottti iVe 4lk 


Wri«3«SlwrifoitW?Sw*^^oi)n’8%yB^ittniiB eocMoi of tm intention to poiMin the 
wIftjSnInwffl end oxooutod for tho Duke of MonmouUi’e oon- 

wS’Jwal^ffi'hi* diepnio, with Itiohard Baxl of OomwoU, win of King John, con- 


wjyJwnl^ffi'hi* diepnto, with Itiohard Baxl of OomwoU, aon of King John, con- 

W -f St" V^>nc.>.prey^(« 

lit i BIO TTnwullyn anphoa to Uonry for piolootion «iu^ foa 

flio «p to 1-1“ 




k'&tbsk. MX.'’ Bi' ™ 5^ T“*.t2r5ii ' ffg-s 

ffisa- 

ih<t unhiiL 5!)!t. 
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"Wallace, "Williniii, hifl character, L 689. Becomes a loader of the dwermhmtod Hw»ts, 6W». 
Hia fiist exploits against the English, 589. Ohosoa Oimosby, Ihe IfingliBh jiwUcwTy, to 
England, 5D0- Is oonntomuiisod by Robert Biuco, 600. OuaiiH a wdioty ovi^r Enil 
Wamnne. 601. Is made logout of Scotland, 501. Mukoe an iucaruon into Engluii(U 
591, EoBigns hiB regency to Kvml giving imibiago to the Soots nobles, 692. Cs roiiti'il 
at EaJkuk "bj Edward, 593. Eis piudout retreat, 593. His confiffoiUH) wiUi young 
Roboit Biuco on tho banks of the Cimrm, 593. Gums Biuco over to Uio Sivits mWiosti, 
594. Is tetruyed into the hands of Edward, 598. Is oxoouti'd mi Tow(‘r-hill, rdlK. 

Wallor, Edmund, tlio poet, Ins auocdoio of James T, iv. Bti. His clmrai'li'r as u wrihT, 






oounsols within, 879. Is discovtauu, i 
muitial, 380. Is pardoned, on paying a iluo, 380. 



death, 9(1 

, Sir Williwn, a Parliaruoiit goncrol, his lapul c'X'iiloiiH, iv 369. Joins the Marl of 

Essex, 370. Is sent into tho wosi, uud u dofcatetl by Lonl Wilmot on ICouiuLwny-iUiwn, 
373. Is routed by ilio king at Oroprody-lmdgn, 1 05. 

WallingruTd-houRe, cubfd of, agiiiiist Itlcluird OiuuiwcLl, v. 57. 

"V^olpole, Ml., a partiotilar oxauuuatluii of Burkin WurboeV imiMisturo in ruft^roui^n to liis 
HiHtoncal Doimts, li. 624. 

WalBiiigham, miuiRtur to Qnuun EUzaboih, conutonancciS the punlans, iii. 319. Whoii 
ombaSBQxlor at Boris, is docidvod by tlio idausiblu conduct of OharlcH,357. IsM^ni 
amiiasHadDr to Exanoo,* on omiHion ei Uio mit^iidoiL nuirriogh bi'twiuin EUndK'Ui and tho 
Buko of Aiyou, 380. The Htiangu contrariety of iiiKlriictimiH r(H‘civ(*d W him, 380. lu 
avoisQ to Uie Ereiioh mariuigts 38S. Is sent taubisHiulor to Hcnthuid ti) disooviT tho 
rouL oliaraciur of James, 390. Hc^nds a fiivmunblc lUMMumt of him, 397. His viglltuu^t 
and (uriiiiueBto diitcct conspiiiuiLua !U)K. Dlsf^evci's Babingti)u*M consinm^, 420. Ills 
schomus to ucquiru bill iusigUt into it, 121. Koi^w tlin ooimpiratoru, 422. vtuslillos lus 
conduct iowatus Maty (Jluui^n of Hcots on her iruil, 429. Ills hdWr to TblrlHicnu*, tha 
Soots seoratary, rolatiiig to tlio exe<*iitiou of l^tiiry (Inoun of Sitots, 449, Ills death and 
oliiiructor, (il5 

Walter, Aiehblhhup of Roden, is, with oUicrs, appointed by Rieliard 1. cuniiMdlor to Umg* 
cliamp, i 374 Is uuulu diiof justiciary, ;i7*i. Ei^rucs l^Iuoo Jobii to an aooonunmlatlon, 
3K0. Attcuds (^uceu Eleanor to (iioimuiiv in raiiHom tho king, 383, 

Walihoor, Enil, outers juio a cens]»iruey agafnHt WiUliim idle (Joutineror, h 201. lh)tniy(«tl 
by his wife, 202. CoiifoHsos it to LanTxuiio Arolibiiduip of Cunierbiiry, and aflur to ibo 
king, 202. hhcuniieil, 2U3 

Walworth, Mayor of Loudon, kills Wat IPyler at tlm head of his adherantH, fi. M2. 

Waponlokc, what, i. 71. 

War, n41ootious on tlie state oi; au<l inuimcr of carrying mi, in the <*arly times of tho 
Enghsh histeiy, ii, 215,262. OlvU, hmiurablc^to eliiqumicc, v. 93. 

Warheo, Perkm, his parentage, ii. 410 Foi wlint puipiwo scut for by tlu» 1)nch(v<H of 
Burgundy, 411. 8(*erctQd lu IVirtugid, 411. Hciit to Iroluud, and ussuiucs the ehunu4i*r 
of the Duke of York, 41 1. InviUsl to IHiris by Uharlcs VI U., 411. Magniltccut rm‘ei>- 
tion and uppomtmeuts, 412. Ib^tiriiH to ilm Dnehess of Burgundy, on Ute iKSicc bctw<n<n 
England and ExaiUtits 4 12. His iutenat jj^ms ground in England, 412. llSs 
botiayod by 8ir Robert Gifljffd,'4M. His private history pubUshed \w Henry VII,, 
414. Ihits to sna witli a band of ri»rugm*fci, luul osoiipiw the snores of ilic KimllsU tucii, 
418. Makes an inoflbatual attempt n|M»n Ralttml, 421. 11 (xh4v(kI by Jnnu^s IV. of 
Sooilaiiid, and married to Lacly Onthoriuo Gctdcm, 421. Attends Joiuch in an invasion 
of EngLoaxd, and publiHUes a xuiuiifuMo, 422, neidnMl by Janua to leave HeetlHud, on 
lus oonduding a troeu with EuglauA 427. f^hceludiKl Elaiulcni, he retiriw to Ireland, 
427, Makes a desoont on Ooniwidl, 428. Besieges Exeter, 42H. Italw^s tihe sicgti, anci 
hifl followers disporsod, 429. His wife taken prisoner, and ginieronsly tnateil, 429. 
Elios to a Bonotuary, 429. rcnrsufidud to Hurrond(>r, 429. (Jmuluotml tn Ixuulcm In 
mouk tniunnh, 429. Midrib acoid(isfiian,wUioli ispubliKh(Ki,429. KscajKii^ 430. Taken 
aiidpatmuLestoohs,480. OcmceTtHmiesrape with UicEurlef Warwick, 43Cb Bxttciitcni, 
439. IDs imposture esfnbliahod by on oxprm oxomiuntion of (4rauiniitMuv*fli, 624. 

Ward^ii^ a branch of the revonuo of tho AnglivKoruuvn kings, dio viMt lulvautiiges 
mode thereby, i. 459. Tho opprendvo nature of llio prerogative, lii. 653. Tim Gum- 
mans attempt to i^oe the nation firom tho burden ei; 59A iihitor into trusty with itie 
lung ibr the refagninuL which ftils, iv. 20. 

of Cautorbury ond obonocdlor, ohnsen to ilu) privy cmuudl by Henry 
Rosigns Ilia pu^ and nitirus, 480. His obaervatlun on Ourdiw 
Wohiijy, 469. Informs Hwiry of Wolj«y*a ariilfcraty oondnet, 490. Dochuras against tlui 
king’s oompletoig hw manriago with Oatherhio of Anagen, 685. Dies, 5®. How 
imposed on oy the story of tho Hdy Maid of Kout, 580. 

Wanxiimo, Earl, llic last buron wlm Hubmitted hi tbo praviHious of Oxford, i. 503. Johm 
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PritK*!^ l*^lw(inl in of ttiD voyal oamo dcunst tho Soil of lioioeBtor onil tho 

tiirlmlont ImnniH, 51t). CJonutuoida tbo toxl at th^battlD of Lowbs, in. oonjiiaoitLoii mth 
517. Ktii^ iK^yond Moa on tho loss of the batfle, 518. reply, •wLeea xeqniied 

bt )*liow hiH tltUi io hiH (>Htatc» 5*18. Defeats the Soots, and taJkes the castle of Dimboi, 
575. Ih (htvrmtir of Bcothmcl, 57G. BetninB io Sngland on acooimt of his health, 
5HH. (VtIWU ail annv to suppress Is dofehted by him, 591. Betreats to 

Kn^^iami, 5t)l. «f oinn Uin ocmfiNleiaoy of tho Sail of Lanoastei against Piers Gkiyastoii, ii. 7. 

WurHiiw, tho IntUo of, galni'd by Oluulos X of Sweden, v. 20. 

Wun^loh, (liiy Kart of, oonfudorutos with the £^1 of Lancaster agaanst Piets DaTaston, 
li. 7. UavuHton, who is put to death m Warwick castle, 7. 

. .. b^itrl of, U»tl Vy llenry V. gaatdiiin dt his inOmt son, Henxy YL, ii. 224. This 
oliarj;^^ tnuuifi'mMl by l^liamout to the Bidira of Winchester, 230. BeaLeges Mon- 
tnrttiH,240« <)blig(HitoraisuthoBiegobytheQn]ntofDnnoiB,241. BecomeB Begent 
of Knuun^ liy tho imgnatUm of tho Duko of Torh; 263. Dies, 268. 

....... blarl of, distinfraiHhod by tlio appellation of King-maker, his chsiactBr, il 275. 

bimlo ffiivinninr of Oalau, 290. Bnxifl over a body of sdiuerB firom thence to the Duke 
of Vork, wliP <hiU)H to ilio king, 292. Lands ag^ and la received at London, 292. 
Ib^fiiiU and takes llonty at Northampton, 298. defeated by Queen MaJgaiet at Si 
AlUiiiV,2if7. tits bohttvicrar pxovious to tho battle of Tonton, 808. Bent by Edward lY. 
f«) l*nris to iu|jn>tlai«e a xnoitia^ with tho Queen of Prance's sfeter, 811. Betams dis- 
gnstit! with Kilwant's sooroi moiriii^ with the Lady Elizabeth Ghay, 311. Hakes a 
fiurty ngalnKt tJui Idng, 318. (taina Edward's brother, the Duke of Olaretice, over, hj 
idviiig 1dm Ids daiigliUtr, 318. Oonfhsod accounts of their subsequent operations, 316. 
KalM>s itum, In coiu^ition with iho Duko of Olazence, but, despairing of soocesB, retnniB 
lr> (hiluis,317. ItoniMHl a(liidttanoo bythe d^ty-govem^^ Beoelved the King 
of Kniiu^s 3t8. KnbiffH into a longno with Queen SEargaxet, 819. Mairies his daughter 
i 4 t luT aim Fklwiml, 810. (tains over hia brother Montague, 820. Lands at Dartmoutn, 
321. Aiuaziiig iumnan of his army, 321. Tho king oxpalled ^ the treaohe^ of Mon^ 
guis82I. Ik^msitionB on Ida tcmpoiory administration, 326. Defeated and killed at the 
balthitif Bimu>t,li27. , , . , « , -m- a- om 

•-H Mdwottl Ptmiiagonol, Karl of, imprisonod in the Tower by Hjeniy YIL, iL 377. 


(iarrlKil ujxmly through Dondon to disoountenanoo tho pretensloiis of li^bert Binfmel , 
itKK, KsbunUil 481. 

DuiUi-y,' Viwomil oroatea Bwtl oC lil 74. Attencta the Dike of Somawet 
hi hiM exiHitUUiiii fttpaiwt Bmiltanil, 86. Beertens the advaatage to Ite EoglMh 
the latoi of linker, #0. Mnihjawnw to fomont the diUhrenoes hetween BMnenrt 
Mini tho adulnl. 06. HI. hMnr and ebaiaetor, 100. Deftote the innugoatB in Ii aiCallr, 
Ule Ortftiff with wgnltiiA SomoMflit, 114. Enters into a oonspiiaov against 

him at Mhrltoiwie, llA I*wonro» Sraomet to be «“* *« Twer, UR 
tlw plitof the WDttoil, end dxlTei BooUieBiptan a’lmy tomtod, 117. “s 

Isml DudkWt to tho Lady.Jano Simnonr, daughter Sanerset, 118 and 

nUter bUiope, deraiTed of their hiatuinie., ill. The libranea of Westom^ ^ 
Oxind pniRod of u^eh booing 128. S created Duke of Northombwlana, 125.— flee 


Ham do Grace IbrQaeon Eliaabeih,iu. 258. Prepares to defend it,by orfer SH2®* 

281. Is boriegorl 261. Tho gawisoniSectodwith the plague, 262. OapitiilaleB,262- 
twS!y Jhan dfst introdupod into Enriemd. liL 571. .. otrr 

Wtdbw, me Bobart, hoada an insonootdon ioL^wlnduxe against Edward IV.. u. 817. 

DtkAiattKt and by tho king* 817. . 

■Wentwortli, Peten hu ^ Hooso of Oommoi M,in »nly 

thn MwaiptMomtivo, lii. 888. Hu epeoeh in Jhwmr of liberty, 878. Is emnmm^ 
boOiraaecnmSSto of the Hoose, to the stonMihaaibon 876. ^ Ann 
thorn, 878. fi toloasod by the qnoea’s 873. Ofltoda 

ittft tho sulijool of thn tmocomion, 480. Is »eni^ the Tovrer, 481. rtoppeeB qnensB 
to Umi ItovuK) of OomiBonit for dototmtotog toe gettot of they pn- miig^ 6ia._ 

— — . Hit Thienas, his Hpoooh to the third PaihamoDt of ubBcke I., w. lea. « 
nnnhiil' Mori of Htwflbrd, H®.— 8eo SUaftorO. ' 

Ww'f^hl, auinng our Saxon onnostoin irheh, 1 . 16^ . , . , o Tr.-.w ,rf an 

JJimniiiilato dUIhronoQS, ii. 468. AJ^ Henry to piqNm tor a •war with Jamos, 

'WwA^IiwUm, tho oflbcl* wsulting ftom the dlsooTory of, to tho Englieh crown and people, 
tol lA Theri&otBontbespintofthopeoptol4.16. v.j, , ckil 

W^iliurtnr, a synod hold than, on tho man^ of pasta, tod 
AitoUirr summMiud by Ilwiry Bishop of Wuuiheidar s^dnst King Blmken, 27A is 
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erected into a byioj>rio by Heniy VDI.. ii. 617. Aasombly of diTincB callvd there, for 

Wostmo^wd, Earl Bupprosaos the iDbcllion of the Bnrl of Nottin^luuu luid Arch- 
bishop of York, and takes ibom piisoncrs, ii. 191. 

, Earl of, joins iho EurJ of NorlhnnibiTlantl in raising an inHUiroetiou lu tlio 

north, ui. 324 TbLjos sholta m Sootlcmil, 320. 

WoBtpliidia, the puaoo of the Qonnaiiic body bottled by the treaty of, v. 20. 

■Vnieat, obborvatiouB on tho pnoo of, ui tho reign of Ilcmy III., i 532. 

'Whig, tlio ongln of that name as a jiaity disUuction, v. 322. Tho plan of uint jmrty for 
settling tho govommeut, on tho abdication of Janies II. 4G1. 

Wbitgift, proves on Qncon Ehzabotli to ostabliidi a court of occlcHiiiHtical eommiHsiun to 
proaecnte the Pnntans, lii. 402. 

'Wlutboke, Ins xomarks on tlio cose of Lord BUofibril, iv. 28G. His hpeeeli in nirliuinmit 
lelati'vc to the self-donyiug oidinnnco, 414. Hiu account of Uiu ooiuluct of Clhur]i«H I. 
in the negotiation at Onbrd, 577. 

Wickham, William of; Bishop of Wmcdioator, made tdiancellor by Itiehard IL, ii. 133. 

WiokliiTc, John, a soculai miost, his chaxactur, u 175. Uis ilfi(*triiu*H, 175. A laill 
issued by Fopo Gregory XL ibr taking him into custody, J7lj. Cited heA»ve Cinirteney 
Bishop of Lemon, and pictectod by tho Diiki^ of I^anuustur, I7lt. A now bull iHsmal 
against luiu, bat is protected by the people, 173. Ills mldress m explaining away Iiih 
tunots, to avoid conviotiun of hutosy, 177. Dies of a iHilsy, I77« ILis opinions H|»nttd 
both at homo and in Gomiany, 178 •— Heo Lrdlarda 

Widrod, Kng of Kent, history of his puKtenty i. 30. 

Wilfrid, Bislinp of Lmrlisfomo in Nnrihuinhria, by appouling to Homo against tho decision 
of an Engliidi synod, ooniinns tlio )>opu's supn^mucy, i. 47. 

Wilkmfl, Buihop, tho first |»xiimotur of tlu* Ihyid Buoiuiy, v. 480. 

WiHiam 1*, snocoshor to Hollo Buko of Noriiumdy, impnwi'uieut of his country in hw 
timo, i. 106* 

^ natuial son of Hohiai Buko of Nonufuidy, dotdared his (nu'OOHSor liy his fathor, 

i 180. Makes good his prctoiiHioiiH at lus fntIit>r'H dtatli, 131. ViHiis Edward tlie 
Confessor, who oulurtains favuuiabU* luimtions r>f hiwing him the HueceHsion, 13). 
Gets Harold m lus ponsession, and i^iigoges him to swear a ronunouitum of his c»wn pret- 
tonsions, and to assist Williuiu in Ins, 133. Hundh ainbosKudurs to ex|xwltilul(i with 
Harold on lus breach of faitli, 137. Ihojuuts lui iiivuHioii, 137. BHuathm of Eiin»po at 
Ciai period, 139. Ills surocsshil luvios, 141. llisoililn'Hs m mising supi)Ui*s, 142. Ihwiew 
ofhisfiAcos, 142. EmburkH, 144. Lamls in Huuk'X, 144. Wails Aw Ibuold at llahiingH, 
145, Uis uddi'OHS h) his oltieflaius tho momiug (kf aeikm, MC. Older of lattle, 1 17. 
Battle of Hastily 147. Ijosms in iho w^iuu, 148. OoiusHpuitiei'H of thi^ hulile, 176. 
Buuos Bovor, 111. Becolvos the suhnusbioii of the IjoiKhnu^rs, 17K. 

tho ConqutTOr, crowned at Wostmuislw Abbey, i. 1711. (IratifleH IiIh troopH (mt 

of tho truasuxo of Horohl, and tlio gifts of liis new suhJi'rtH, 1811. His kinii treatiiu^nt 
of Edgar Atheling, 181. Ooiiiinus tho llbertu'S of London, 181. BiHiirtiiH llivu, and 
placoB all tho power in tlio lumils oLNorumuH, 182, ^I'akeH thi' EngliHh nobility witli 
mm to E’omumdy, 182, Oonjooturos an to tho laotivos of ids jouriuy there, 18*1. lie- 
tunu on aeoount of lusurreutiuiis during his ulimaieo, 185. JiiHluces ExoUt, 
Builds a citadel ilicro, 186. Bodnet'S l^lwiu aiul Mtiriar in tho norUi. 187. His 


rigorous guvommant, IKK. This the ooiiision of Hev<‘nil iiiHurnatioiiH, 189, Itedm^kH 
llifiin, 190. Uis cratd ptdicy and tyniuuieal povinixaeut, lt»L. (ul»Kluri*H \\w finntul 
3aW| 193. Subjoold tlio church to ii, I93. Ib'einvi's Kriwenih>y, tlie hgativ 
195. Bogradon end imprisons Btigand Arehbisho|t of (Uniterimry, lOtl, rrotnotes 
Lanftaiio U Oantorhury, 11)6. Attumpts to suppresH ilio English languugi*, 197, 
limiels Malcolm King of Sootluiul, anil «*oi4vi‘s limmigo him, ISH). Uinliunw a 
robelhon in iho provtaco of Muiiw*, 200. Tho Nomuui hamiiH relud ugidnrd him, 2(10. 
tiunprossod, 202/ His xssoluto answer to the cbiims ikf r«»|)s Hregoiy Vll., 206. Ills 
oldi‘Ht son Bobort icbols agamst him, 208, Exiitukulinury renwnirirauee Mmvu 
209. Is icconciled to hmt 210. Cuusc^a a Kurvey of nil England tik he ituide, 210. 
Awnnt of Boc^ay Book, 210. Ooniputalion of his revenue, 210, Wnsliw Unmii- 
shlro to make tho Now Eor^ 211., Imprisons his lirotlinr, Bishop Odin 212. Mokm 
WM against Franco. 213. Orcwhtti of his dcatlb und ids miuomn, 213. I'rudiots tlw 
fotee gjundtmr (if lus aoa Henry, 211. His ehanuHt‘r,214. IBk Utlo of (loiMiiukwr 
defended, 214. llis f!Mnily,216. * 


Inuttlw intik his aupposad ri‘Vi'um*s and treats 
228. His vast grants to liui gIubAoItis In England, 447. 

“I hwcoflHiim to tho crown of England, 1. 217. Ida tynumina dlimosl- 

Quells im inhuriootlou. ra4siid agaitt^ His nrhitrury oilmMstra- 

turn, 210. Invades Nommndy, 220. Makes pduHk wiUi his hwktlier, 220, Assists him 
to reduce tlioir luoihor iloury, 221, Immlos Nomurndy i^^idn, 222. t )htahis a mikrt- 
gttgo on it imio, hts brothur llolkort, 228, A^icedoU^s sliowing his iniii0(«nmcu alnkut 
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1 ®^; Ait «»■. .pw g!. 

hiiilttrlcH fiir konimiuly tH «Wm,Su). 2S2. AooidM^ UM 

^r'Kil:!.’' L I. to ^ tat,^ 

<]iiu>{hli<i, 2jii|. JNit hi jiiiiiHt«»nt>unflflunitorH,2(iO. Killed, ^ 

w ‘"in Konry I., ountmctod with ilxo Cbrnshtix of FuUc Count of 

Aii.|in, . r^l,. lt<HM.giiaj(l Uui tmucoHMor, 257. DrowneJ in fca 
iiiiUKly l<i KiiRtoml, JflH. IIIm olmnuiUT, unil goutiiaciitg xogoirdmg tie Shah, 259 . 

'.T ■•..'^‘!'«..!!f Hw'tton'l, j'ww llio ouurudenwy of Pridfe Hmir ManSThiB &{lier. 




ai 


a aariK 


- ~ . U„ Kbift or Nft]dtiK «nrl Rbiily, bow lie loqiioatluid his dimitiinn. j, ges. 

' 'lcTiiK‘e“i.r.bT;S7. Mux'imuuuwatod fey mMimas h Beoket, i. 297 Ahsolred by the 

. , Ilf l‘).lrtlfns lilM ehninotor of Uis KsgUsh nohihly who ottonded William the 
|\iiU|tef<irti)NonnHiiily, i.m »«*«« nuuBm inw 

WilliiHiih, llkhitii tif liiuciihi, hiH hovuto jirnHecnlaon in the stoi-cliiiinlwr hr Aichbishop 
Until, IV, aUl. Ih iiiMiltul by Uio popnhie e when AichbiBhon of York, 831 . a 

I'f “•«>«. «n<l pnwBtto a imititetolion to the knie and hu paws. 331 . 

W illlk, Kir lUMiiinl, iKitruys Uui div«|pu of ilia Kiyahbto, dunug the notootomtei to Oliver 


wt iti ai " lii I « huiiuuouuwiu w ulu juuff oau JUB peere, 

Yi illiN Kir ItiiMiiwl, iHitmyH ihit ilivugiiH or t)io royuhbis, durm^ the protootomte^ to OliTer 
(riiiinwiMi, V. 5.'l. DUciivom u oiiiwiuracy to tho protootor, 47, Behays to the Long 
a <k^4n) to nitiioro Chailos II„ (51. 

WilliHiglihy, [dorrl, (hivunwr of Pariui tuiablu to it, retiiea to the Bastile. u 261. 

<* 4 pitiiiatf‘m 251 . 


iti 1(I2« KitKlH till) ooUL*t iu a iuetract^ etato, 402. Itutunxa hotae without effacting any** 
UHiip*402, ■ . 

WillHliirt*, Kir TlMUimn Boloyti croatod Bari of, eeni by Honey Tm. to the pope, whoao 
ftHii ho to kiHH, ii, 550, 

Witivholwa, ItiiUirt ihv AtolibiHliop of Qiintorbury, proouroa Pnpe Bom&ce to publiah a 
bull raiiiiiiting tho eiorgy fjnini paying taxoH to lumnoa without the papal ooueont, i. 
A7H. Jltn roply to Fkiward L on a dutiimtil of Hupply from Die olezgy, 579. His treat- 
ftii*nt rui the oUnvKy boing oxoludod from all pruteuiion of tbo lawa 579. Tbo king 
tt{im»itit« lUm awl Iti^inaiiil do Oroy tutors to Prince Edward, 582. Joins tho oon- 
(itLinMiy of tho Karl u Laneestor sgamat Piora Gavasion, ii. 7. 

VTIitahiWfeor. a iQriuKl vummouod tUuroi oonoeming the eelibacy of the ol 

Henry Blahop of, brother to King Stepbon, ooIIb a aynod, and oitea Stephen 
. 274. Bnooumgm tho pretauaions of the Emproaa Matilda, 274. Dedaiea 
openly in hrr ihvmir, 27(1. His jrpoeoh at her ooronation, 277. luatigateB the Lon- 
iluiinrs agalnit Htephon, 278. Beeiogoa Matilda ui 'Winobeater, 279. His legatine 
eonimlftimm withdrawn, 280. Pronounoua sontenoo agoinat Beoket at the oonnoil of 
Northampton, 804. 

, Henry Beaufort, Blahon o( tho logitunaio aon of Jolin of Gaunt, mirastodby 

Parllamnut with tlm tutorago of tho young king, Henry VI , ii. 280. Hia olmraoier. 


Hia oliorooier. 


280. llis dlM|}Uhw wiUi ihoDuko of GlonooHior comprumiaod by tho Duke of Bedford, 
IhguYit of Vmtuxt 280. On'atod a cardinal, and sent with mcm into Bohomia agauut 
tim UiimitOH, whidi ho Itmda to tlu> Duke of Bedford, 253 Attomls the congroaa at 
AmiH, 250, Hie dlHtmluH witli tho Duko of Gloucoatur tlunw the English amora into 
uonfithimi, 201. Ilia argumonts m favour of roleamng tho Duko of OiLeans, 264. 
Advliun u iruiH) with Franco, 285. Contrives tliu ruin ox the Duko of Gloucester, 267. 
Dii*^ 21 ) 8 . ^ 


iVit^r clcH Itoeln'H, ItlMhop of, is ohoeon joint protocior ^th Hubert de Burgh, 
chirf Jusiiciaiy, on tlni cUath of the Earl of Pombroke, 1. 485. lbs (duuactor, and anco- 
ilotiH ill Idin, 48)1. KuaoiHMbi Uiibort tin BuigU in lus udiciis and iufluenoe over the 
kimir, 48:). The barons conabino agninat Imn, 484. His insolunt tmceoh with regard to 
tlipiii, 481. HU ilUinissiou urucurod by Kdmond the priiuatu, 485 
VViiiih4iuiik, Kir Francis, socrctury, dies to France to avoid unpeudimont by the Long 
Parliiutioni, lv« 2()(). 

\ViiMllmiii, Coionnl, wumitcs Oliarlcs If. after the battle of Weroostar, iv. 548. 
WiinhurCistli*, wiion built, ii. 127. x j. i 

IVmtor, is M*nl Ity (Imiou KliasulioUi wiUi a ibict to the oBbUtaaQo of thu Piotuatant male- 
iMfutonts ill KiMiUuiul, ill. 228. 
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WiuwoocI, Sir Btxsrotory of stivte to L,did(3oyoTH tf» ilio king tbui Sir'l'IuauttH 

Overbiiiy was poisotied by Soiuewot ami liiB Ittdy, IV. 1J7 p ^ , 

Wishartfthe Soots roformor, au aooouni of, iil. KJ. I« ooiMli^mmul umi burnt for howny, 
84. His pioplietio dennnoiatioa against Ouxtlinal Ik^utoii, «4, Ilm prophi‘oy, bow nc- 
Gomphsheil, 84. ^ 

Witobcjraft and ooujnration. o law ugninal^ m. m ^ 

Witohofl, nnmbors burnt nndox tba* accuaatum in Soolbiml, iv, r>a7. Tun <uno<wiry of, 
stndisd OB a soionco, 587 

WlttoDogomot, ibo anoioiit Saxon oouucil of Piudiiuncmt. iHiriiculam rcdaiing to, iinil <*tin« 
joctmea oonooniing, i. 152, TUo 0<tnunons no luvri of, 154. ^ 


kV/Jr, fijiH ll fm 


Wolfho^^ King of McTOll^ bw history, 

Wolsey, Thomas, his birfli, ii. 464. How intro<liuMHl ti> tho nniuji*^ of ni*nry \ H., 165. 
His addroHB in exoeutmg a oumnuHsum from tliut king ti> AliiKiiuilinn, 4i»5. IntnHlurrd 
to Homy VIII. by Pox Uisliop of Wimduwti^r, 4(ifl. Kimoumgi‘H Hni^ in bm pIi-iwuPoH, 

’ 465. I&o maxims of govemiiKmt hoiiistilH into him, 4ii6, AdmiltiHl i»f tin* privy 
oounoil, 466. His choiaotpr, 466. Ibit in powi^on of tiio biHlinprio t>f 'I'oitniuy, 471. 
Oisaied Bishop of liinooln, 474. lloomivilcH Ilonry with tlu^ IbiUo of Kuflidk, who luui 
nuunriod his sib^, tlio Qooon-ihtwagiT of Frunoo, privultdy, 478. 1 h pn»nu>b*d io Iho 
BOS of York, 479. Bbaros tho rovonuon of Lho Italian non-nwidoni biHhojM, 47U. Hih 
magnifioonoo, 480. Is matlo obuneollor, 486. Hih ilii^iiHtH ajutiiinst Fninris 1. cd* 

486. His conddemoo oonrtod by lioiimvot, ilio Finntdi ntnl>iiMriiiili)r, 4H7. Is itohiriHl ii) 
petsuado Henry to dulivui up iWnay, 488, Is bidiiwiMl tn Imvo inb^udiMl l,Iio dtdlvory 
of Oakis to tlio ]^onoh, 488. Is iippoinii'd Irgaio in Knglumi, 486, Ilio ontontation, 
490. His arbitrary oxortions of }i(iwri, 460. 01umu'l(<ir of John Alton, Juilgi* nf his 
leeatino court, 400 IIis powev rostnuiUMl by tbo king, 46 1 . Ih irntpirod wltli tUo hi »tH*H 
oftho papacy by the KinpiTOt Cbarlos V., wliiui in Knglunil, 465. Uogulabw thn I'ow*- 
moniol of Iho interview botwoon linnry iiinl FmnelH, to winHi h<« hod ]u>rHtuutt»il lloniy^ 
494. Tho omiioror's gnints to him uL liia ri'chhuI {nii‘rvii<w witti tb^nry nt C IravotiiioH, 
497 ouormmw TCvimiUiM, 467. tliH nogotmtioiiH fur ponoo tho oin|K«nir 

and Fraueds meiToolnul, 468. (bu« to llrugi'H, uinl ronoluitiv on alliunn* with llonry, 
tho omppror, and tlie pojip, against i^un4.% 468. IVcunin^H tb<* iHSidoiniuitifOi of llu» 
Buko of Buckingluun, 468, IniunidaieH tin* ooimnndiim inlii ilu» grunt of a indidy of 
<‘OcloBnudlcnl rovomi(»s, 513. Ills (md<iivourH to prociiro Iho rtKptinnl grants (Vom Uin 
Oommons, 514. Ills arhilrtury bohavionr to iho citimiH of Londfsi. 626. OliUdiw of 
Qomout VH. tho IcmtUio c<numisHi(ni for lif4% 515, His rowikttuoni ugnlimt fbo 
omporot on misHing ilio papacy, 515. KrretK two eoUogoH with othor m'bViOhtkal 
rotations, 515. Boocives a prinient covertly from tiuuiso Ib^gi nt of Knuuns itu ilut 
conolusion of liar treaty with lioiny, 521. Auvih«*h tln> king io <*xert hlu pn*roffiitiv(t hi 
levying taxes, 525. Booomus odious for his Itail coniiHidH anil oiipri'Mdvo nsulnet, 52lb 
Bauds tho j^ooc of Homplon Oourt, and iirasonlH it to tin* king, 527. (haw over io 
iFraaeo, and makes a trealy with Ftiukoh, kVJ^ Is up]ioiiittHt tty ilio ]Ki|Kt i4> tiy iho 
king’s marriage, jointly wiUi Cardinal (JamiH>ggi<k, 542« Tho trial M4, 

Abruptly ptorogood by Oanipeggiok 546. Tho groat sc^d htkiii fnsn him, MH, Is 
ordeiTO to dopak frm. York Piuhco, and hiHinovroldf^M thmro ivinlhnutod liy the king, 
54S. Hu wont of fbrtitado on his diagmeo, 5'18. Is proatxnttitd in ilio siiihaliHmlMV, 546. 
The poers oxhihlt a luuff idmrge agaiiiKt him. 546. fs wamity by TIusnas 

Otomw^ in tho llonao uf Oommons, 516. Is imMoeuUHt on ttm stainto of itroviooni, 
549. Is pardoned tlio king, 550. Is oritisti'd by tint ICarl of Nttrihumberljind 6>r 
hi^ teoason, 557. liis dying roquosi to tho Constabk of itiit Tower, 557. Uis ikiaUi, 
and a review of his aonduot, 558. ITsod no Moverltitw agninst tho xit^mnors, 57H, 

Wolvoa how extormlnatod femn Rnglfaul, L 65. 

Women, a body of, petition tho Lung i^irliatucnt, iv. 340, A mob of, rout a syitud at 
Perth, 58;). 

Woodvillo, Ixird, applies unsuoocusrully to Henry VIT, fttr Ulu^riy to nviis' inim io HMsIiii the 
Buko of Biitony, li. 890. Itoisos a fuw pnvatidy, 46ih Hf>utf*d ainl shdn the 
Fronoli, 400. 

Wool, a duly gmniod to Edward t. on ilm expiiriatliin o( 1, 542, Oiipn wilvu mcbiHltms 
praotii^ l^ lifm on the tnulors in, 586. liuUist liiiil on, Ity l^arliimiaiit, ii. 56. Tho 
gr^t trade in, at iho time of Edward HI., 161. The ataplu nf, whmt 5x1x1 In this 
price oft dunngthoroign of Jatmw I, iv. 111. Isiws n»luiing fu^ in 

Woollen manuikotaro, Inxed hy Porllamont, iil. 001. 

' "" olotos, state of tlio Englikihmanuihetiirafi( In tin* wiign of I., Iv, IKt Tho 
art of dyeing, when introducod into Englanil, v. 477, 

Woreester, burnt by order of lliurdioanut^ L 120. CharhHi f I, rouh‘d iJii-n* Oromwwll, 
IV, 544, 
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Worcester, John Tibetol^ Earl of; hia character, iL 828. Taken and executed by the Lan- 
caatnana, 824. " 

Wotton, Dr., la one of Qaeen Ehzabeth'a ambaBsadora at the treaiy of Ohd,tean OambreBis, 
m. 218. Signs the treaiy of Edinburgh mth Cecil, on the part of Ehzabefh, 229. Is 
sent ajnbaaBodor again to Scotland, 413 Eia ohai^Br, 414. Is forced to fly from 
Bootleiid on aooount of hia pohtical aohemes, 415. 

Wounds, the legal oon^oaitLon for, among our Saxon onoeatora, i. 167. 

Wrecks, law made by Heotiry H. to seome the properly o^ L 359. 

Wriothedey, is made ohano^or of England, lu. 5£ Hia cmelly in toGrtoring Ann Aaoue 
for heresy, 54 Peranadea Henry to impeach Qneen Oatheime Par for heresy, 55 
Oomes to convey the queen to the Tower, and is abused by Henry, 56. Is appointed 
one of the regency dunng the xninonly of Edward AH., 72. Is moated Earl of South- 
ampton, 74 —See Southampton 

WntbXB, Eng hah, a lOviBW 01 thoBO during the reign of Charles I. and the aucceeding 
oommonwealth, y. 93. 

Wiita to Parliament, the ancient establishment of summoning barons by, i. 566. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, engages m a ocmsuiraoy agamst Qneen kfory, on aooount of the 
Spanish match, in. 155 A body of NaLtoSks hroops deseit to him, 156. Is suppi eased, 
taken, and executed, 156 

Wycherley, a character of his dxamatio wiitizigB, v. 488. 

Y. 

YBLVBKFQir, his foee qpeech in the House of Oommons on EHzab^’s invasion of their 
pnvflegea, ill 335. 

* 1 — ^ a lawyer, his speech on being chosen Speaker of the Honse of Commons, in 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ui. 615. 

Yeomen of tlie guard, first institution xi. 879. 

Yoik, city ol ifo size at the time of the Hoiman conquest, 1 159 Burnt, 190. Th e Nor - 
men gainson put to the swurd, 190. A court of justic e ^KBc ted there by Henry YIH., 
iL 612. The chapter lands of that see seized by Henry VIH., hi. 27. A great oounml 
of peers sommoned thero by Charles I., iv. 250. Is besiend by the perhamentaiy army, 
but reheved by Prmco Buporfc, 402. Is obliged to surrender after the battle of Marston- 
moor, 404. 

and Lancaster, the parties o( how diatingmshed, ii. 302. 

, New — See New York. 

, Archbishop of, exeoutod for rebellion by Henry IV., h. 191. 

— ^ Duke of; unde to Bichard n , left guardian ot the realm during Biohaid’s absence 
in Iroland, ii 166. Baises forces against Henry Duke of Iioncaster, but espousos hia 
perfy, 165. 

— ^ Bichard Duke oC son to the Eorl of Oambiidgp, appointed successar to the Duke of 
Bedford os Begent of France, ii 261. Finds the Eng^ affours in Fiance in a declining 
way, 261. Besigns his eovomment to the Earl oi Warwick, 268. Besumes it on tiio 
eorrs death, 268. Conmudes a tnioo with the Duke of Burgundy, 264. Hts preten- 
Aons to the mown of England, 278. His oliamctor, 274. His pretensums how regarded, 
274. Driven to tho assertion of bis daim, 281. Motivos which retarded having reoourse 
to arms, 285. Baises sm ormy, demanding a reformation of government, 286. Is fol- 
lowod into Kent by the king, and retires after a parley, 287. Cicated lieutenant of the 
Idnghmi, with a ^wer to hold Porliamenla, 288. H^e protector by the Parliament 
dmmg pleasure, 288. His moderatiou, and in what reqpeots hurtful, 269. Levies 
arms agamst the king, and battle of St, Albans, 289. A formal leGonmliation among 
the partisans of York and Lonoostor, 291. Botreats to Ireland, 292. Botums, and opens 
hia pretensions to Parliament, 293. Hia right of sucoession, and present adzmnislntian, 
acknowledged, 294. Defeated and killod by Queen Maigoret at Wakefield, 296. Bis 
son, the Earl of ButLond, murdered by Lord Clifford, 206.— For bis son Edward, see 
Edward Duke of York, infra. 

^ Edward Duke of, defoata the Earl of Pembroke at Hartimer's Cross, ii 296. Enters 

London, and procures a popular election to the crown, 297. — See Edward IV. 

, James Duke of; soooua 'son of Charles I., serves m the French and Austrian armies 

during his broth’s exile, v. 45. A mesent voted him by Parhament on his brother's 
restoration, 88. Takes oommand of the fleet which earned bis brother to England, as 
lord hmh admiral, 64. Sedneos the daughter of Lord GLorondou, 108. Manios her, 
108. BecomoB a zealous Catholic, 129. His motives for desiring a Dutch war, 136. 
Commands a fleet and defoata Obdam, the Dutch admiral, 140. His behaviour in thu 
engagement justiflod, 140. His duchks dies a Oathoho, and he now opeoly prcxfessBs 
the 1 ^™ reli^on^ 198. Is, with the French fleet, attacked by De Buiier at Sdebay, 
208, Is set aside by the test-act, 219. Hamtoins on intimate oorrej^ondBaoe with the 
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£izig of France, 229. His daughter, the Lady lilQiy, majiied to the Fiinoe of Oroide, 
251. OhtaiQH ajL exception from the new test-act, 289. Betuoa to Brusseln, 299 Bill 
of exolnaion paeaeil against bun by the Oommons, S06. Betoma, and letuee to Booflaiid, 
819. The Bail d£ Bhafteebiuy presents him to the grand jury of Hiddleeex as a popidi 
recnaant, 828 The exctusion bill reemned, 327 Arguments urged fur and ^inst his 
exclusion from the snooession. 829. Holds a Paihament m Soothmd, 354. Betmns to 
England, 356 Hia cruel admuustration m Sootland, 857. Sues Fllkmgton, Sheiiff of 
London, for defamatiou, 362. His daughter, the Lady Anne, mairied to Prmoe George 
of Dcoimark, ^2. Is restored to the omoe ^lord high admiral, 883. His accession to 
the crown, 890. — See James IL 

Torkshire, mstuieotian there m Edward IV.'s tune, ii. 314. The msurgents defeated by 
Lord Montague, 315. domed bydeaders of distmotioa, 315. Defeated agom dt Banbury, 
315. Mntum exeoationa, 315. No particulars to be found how it was quelled, 316. 

Tpres, taihen by Lewis XIV., Y 256 

'Yvr^ battle of, between Henry IV. of France and the generals of the Oatholio league^ iii. 
476. 

Z. 

ZuTLBffn&ra, bis oonmuBdan to England, and the oonscquenoes of it, y. 442. Is sent by 
the Ptmce of Orange to forbid King James retiumiig to London, 457. 


THE END. 


pBurni) mr w. olowis and scaa staidou) sntEur, akd ghabimg okusb. 



